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KANAEA 


CH APTE E I 

DESCRIPTION*. 


Mortll Ka'nara,® the southernmost part o£ the Bombay 
Presidency^ lies between 13° 65' and 15° 31' north latitude and 74"^ 9' 
and 75° 10' east longitude. It has an area of 3910 square miles^ 
a population in 1881 of 421^840 or 107-85 to the square milej and a 
land reyenue of £95^289 (Es, 9^62^890). 

Bombay Kanara is called North Kanara to distinguish it from 
South or Madras Kanara from which^ because of its close trade 
connection with Bombay^ it was separated in 1862. It is a belt of 
country about 110 miles from north to south and from ten to sixty 
miles from east to west. For about forty miles in the north Goa 
comes between it and the sea, and for twenty miles in the south it 
stretches between the sea and Maisur, a belt only about ten miles 
broad. The sixty miles in the middle are wild and picturesque, 
a country of great variety and richness of scenery, with a breadth 
of from forty to sixty miles. This Central Kanara includes three 
belts, a coast tract with broad winding lagoons, rich plains, and 
wooded hills running to the sea ; a central belt of the lofty Sahyadris 
covered with magnificent forest ; and an eastern upland, which is wild 
waving and thickly wooded in the west and in the east passes into 
a bax’e level and thickly peopled plain. Kanara is bounded on the 
north by Bidi in Belgaam ; on the east by the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, andTIangal sub-divisions of DMrwar and by Maisur ; on 
the south-east by Maisur ; on the south by Maisur and South Kanara ; 
on the west by the Arabian Sea and Goa ; and on the north-west by 
Goa. 

For administrative purposes North Kanara is distributed over 
eight sub-divisions, with an average of 488 square miles, 157 villages, 
and 52,730 people. 


^ Compiled from materials supplied by Messrs. A, B. Macdonald, O.B., and B. 3S. 

Gandy, es. 

^ Ednara or Eannad means the Blank pountry.- It is formed from the two Kdnarese 
words hire black and nddu country. The black- or, black-soil country, the trtxe 
Karndtak, is the plain that slopes ea§t from’ the Sahyidris._' The name was probably 
given to the coast by travellers who found that the,toguage was the same as in 
the' Karndtak and that the coast was tinder the ruler of the., black-soil pilains. Haig 
'.K^du or. the lahd of the Haiga Brihmans is rts local nanie;>;'.’Ib:^as. known to Ptolemy 
150}' aa, Tymirike, apparehttf' ,miswritt«ni'. for’‘l)a3Uurikbr that is the Hamil or ^ 
‘’■femdiand. ■ v" ’■ ■ ■' - ’ 
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nue. 
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Hamlets. 

Total. 

Inhabit- 

ed. 

IT nin- 
habited. 

Inhabit- 

ed. 

ITn in- 
habited. 

Villages. 

Ham- 

lets, 

Coast, 

K£ln\’'55-r 

Ankola 

Kiimta 

Honavar 

JTplctnd. 

Supa (Haliyj&l) . 
Yeliiipur 

Sirjsi 

Siddapar 

Total ... 

2S1 

367 

230 

446 

979 ' 
5S9 
779 
239 

61 
' 90 

uo 

140. 

237 

152 

279 

95 

*8 

6 

82 

22 

20 

170 

103 

831 

606 

187 

103 

441 

550 

28 

11 

40 

61 
■■ 93 

126 
140 

2C9 

174 

299 

96 

170 

102 

331 

606 

187 

131 

452 

590 

47,742 

34,180 

r)8,Tr>8 

85,625 

61,154 

30,314 

62,400 

35,658 

169‘90 
93*15 
25.5*4(5 ' 
191*98 

62*40 

61*65 

80*10 

149*19 

11,071 

9(5(50 

12,12*2 

15,973 

10,060 

9559 

17,176 

9054 

3910 

1174 

S3 

2490 

79 

~251 

2569 

421,840 

107*85 

95,289 


There are no alienated villages in North Kanara. 

Most of K^ara is hilly and thickly wooded. A somewhat brolken 
and irregular range of central hills divides the district into two 
parts, the Uplands or Baldghat with an area of nearly 3000 square 
miles, -and the Lowlands or Pdyanghat covering about 1300 square 
miles. 

Except the shallow Kdrwdr and Belikei’i bays in the north, the 
seventy-six miles of the K&nara coast stretch in a long nearly 
straight line to the south-south-east. Though unbroken by deep 
bays or wide-mouthed estuaries, the coast is varied and picturesque, 
with rocky islands and rocky capes, sti'etches of palm-fringed 
sand-beach, low narrow river mouths, and rough bluffs and head- 
lands. Always behind the changing coast-line stretch rich winding 
valleys, waving woody hills, and a wild back ground of high peaks. 

The coast begins in the north with a bay seven miles long and over 
two miles deep, stretching from the steep woody rock of Lolia in 
Goa 300 feet high to the magnificent block of Karwar or Baitkul 
head with a height of 650 feet. In the middle of this bay the 
double-peaked Oyster rocks, about 160 feet high, lie off the mouth 
of the Kalinadi or Saddshivgad river, which has the steep bluff of 
Sadashivgad fort on its north bank, and to the south-west the two 
rocky islands of Narsinhgad (120 feet) and Kurmagad (ISO feet). 
Two miles south of the river mouth, sheltered on the south and 
south-west by the ^eat bluff of Kdrwar head, is Baitkul cove, in 
which lies the modern town of Kdrw^-. A mile off shore, about throe 
miles south-east of Karwar head, is the pretty island of Anjidiv, 
where, between 1662 and 1664, three hundred of the four hundred 
English troops who were sent to take possession of Bombay porishodd 
Inland, four miles south-east of Kdrwdr head, rises Gudehalli peak 
1800 feet above the sea. Along the coast a succession of rocky capos 
and sandy bays, with an inland range of hills 1700 feet high, leads 
about eight miles south-east; to the steep rocky cape ofElod&i’gudda. 


■ , ' ' Betails w given under Anjidiv. 
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Soutli of Ko<largu(l(la, Belikori bay^ witli a sweep about three miles Chapter L 

deep^ stretches seven miles to Kusaldevar or Gangi:Wali rock about Bescriotion 

650 feet high. In the Bolikeri bay^ about three miles north of 

Gangwali head^ is the entrance to the Ankola creek^, with the Aspect. 

black-tipped peak of Tulsi Parvat^ 1800 feet high, four miles to the Thedomt. 

north-east. Two miles beyond Kusaldevar, in a sandy sliore^ is the 

shallow winding mouth of theBedti or Gang^vali river. Five miles 

south-east of the Gangavali river^ close to the sandy shore, are 

the temples and sacred pools of Gokarn, according to Brdhman 

geographers the southmost point of the Konkan. About a mile 

south of Gokarn, in a deep bay between Kadmigudda point (430 

feet) on the north and the old hill fort of Rajmandurg (300 feet) 

on the south, is the narrow rocky entrance to the long inland 

lagoon of the Tadri river. About six miles south-east of the Tadri 

river are the small cape and the shallow open roadstead of Kunita* 

About six and a half miles further south is BasrMurg, a level 

brushwood-covered island with remains of fortifications. Two 

miles south is the narrow entrance to the large salt-water estuary 

of the Gersappa or Hondvar river. From Honavar the coast 

stretches south high and broken by many little capes, about sixteen 

miles to Jalikond or Hog Island, a pyramid -shaped rock about 300 

feet high and a mile from the coast. Out at sea, nine miles west , 

of Jalikond, the woody slopes of Netr^ni or Pigeon Island rise 

about 300 feet. About four miles south-east of Jalikond, 'on a 

rocky point at the mouth of a little river, stands Bhatkaldurg, a 

place of historic interest and the southmost port in the Bombay 

Presidency. 

In these seventy-six miles of coast, besides the “mouths of smaller 
streams, there are four main inlefcs, the Kalinadi or Sadashivgad 
river, about four miles from the extreme north ; the Gangavali or 
Bedti river about twenty miles south of the Kalinadi ; the Tadri or 
Mirjan river about six miles south of the Gangavali river; and 
the Gersappa or Honavar river about sixteen miles south of the 
Tadri Though their mouths are generally narrow and baiTed with 
sand, these rivers spread into broad lake-like estuaries, studded with 
woody islands, and, as navigable tidal rivers, pass from twelve to 
twenty miles inland. Their shores are fringed with marsh-bushes, ; 

and behind the bashes are patches of salt-pans, groves of cocoa- 
palms, and belts of rice land. The patches and belts of palm garden 
and rice land are small, confined to valleys which wind sometimes 
among low bare hills from 200 to 300 feet high, and sometimes 
between ragged and woody spurs from 1000 to 2000 feet high that 
stretch from the central range close to the coast. 

The ascent of the centra] range of the Salijddris is over a dentmlKAmm. 
succession of low hills, separated by lowland and upland valleys, 
whose basins are crowded with spice and betel gardens. Above ^ 

the gardens the. lower slopes lead, through a dense belt of forest, to 
a waving plateau, generally wooded, but in places bare or under 
tillage. Above the pkiteau the rugged scarps and waterfalls of the 
higher slopes are hid by magnificent forests. The average height 
of the crest is:2000 feet,',but- occasional -bhxffs', and peafo, rising 
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tiiOBSand feet Hgier, sliow the vegetation of a temperate climate^ 
the raspberry and salop and the wild rose and violet. In this belt 
of hills there is almost no tillage ; the only inhabitants are a few 
wild forest tribes. 

To the east of the Sahyadri crest stretches a w^ooded upland from 
1500 to 2000 feet above the sea. In the west it is a magnificent 
forest rising in places in woody knolls and solitary peaks. The 
surface is broken by streams on whose banks are an oceasioiial palm 
or spice garden, or a small clearing for rice or sugarcane. To the 
east the great forest dwindles into stunted teak and scrub, till even 
the brushwood disappears in the open plains of the Dharwar frontier. 
Tillages take the place of scattered farmhouses, and the double 
village hedge and central tower of refuge show that in foriner times 
the border tract came within the sweep of the mounted marauders 
of the Deccan plains. 

The hills, with which almost the whole district is covered, may 
be arranged into three groups, the bare fiat-topped blocks of laterit© 
from 200 to SOO feet high which roughen the coast belt; the 
westeidy spurs from the central hills which from 1000 to 2000 feet 
high stretch rugged and woody to the coast ; and the main range and 
eastern spurs of the central hills. Unlike the Konkan Sahyadris^ 
the west face of the Kanara Sahyddris does ’ not rise in a single 
scarp, but is approached by numerous spurs and lower ridges. It 
is not much lower, as it averages about 2000 feet and rises in places 
to 8000 feet, but it is no longer the even wall-like crest of trap^ 
im1)roken by a rivei’-channel. In Kanara granite takes the place 
of trap, and through the rugged granite cliffs large inland rivers 
force their way to the sea. 

Locally the Kanara hills are considered a break between two 
main ranges, the SahyMris to the north which end at the 
Kalinadi behind K&w4r, and the Malabdr hills or Malaya Parvat 
which stretch south from the Shiravati or Houtivar river. Of 
eleven peaks in the Kanara Sahyddris, which vary in height from 
1500 to 8000 feet, Gudelialli and Shirvegudda are in Kdrwar; 
Bhedasgave and Menshigiidda in Sirsi ; Hukali, Rakshas, and 
Mavingundi in Siddapur; and Motigudda, Kaltigudda, Darshani.. 
guddu;, and NisBanigudda are one each in Ankola, Honavar^ 
*^upa., and Yellapur. The highest of these hills, Darshanigiidda. 
in Snpa, about 3000 feet above the sea, rises near the meeting 
of tlie^ boundaries of Goa, Belgaum, and Kdnara. Giidehalii in 
K^rw^r, 1800 feet above the sea, and Kaltigudda in Hoiicivar, 
about 2600 feet high, are health resorts ; and Nishani, a small peak 
in Yellapur, 400 feet ^ above the plain, and Bliedasgave in Sirsi, 
about 2500 feet above the sea, are Trigonometrical Survey starions. 
Ihe ^following statement gives the heights and geographical 
positions of the eleven highest hills 
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Latitude. Longitude. 


Siipa 

Ycilapnr 

KUrwar 

Ankoia 

Sirsi 


.. Barslianig'udda 
.. Nishruiig'udda 
!( Sliirvegudda 
I Gudehalii 
.. Motigudda 
f BhedasguTC 
1 Mon.shigudda 
( Hnkali 
4 Ililkslias 
(, Mavingiindi 
Kaltigudda 


The larger Kanara rivers^ unlike the I'ivers of the Konban^ Eivers. 
drain a large area of the uplands east of the Sahytldri scai'p. 

There are four leading rivers^ the Kalinadi in the north, the Bedti 
or Gangavali about twenty miles south, the Donihalla or Tadri 
rising far to the south but falling into the sea only about six miles 
south of the Gangavali, and the Balanadi or Gersappa river about 
fifteen miles south of the Tadri. When it reaches the foot of the 
hills and becomes a tidal creek, each of these rivers takes a second 
name from the chief town on its banks. Thus the Kalinadi 
becomes the Sadashivgad river, the Bedti the Gangdvali river, the 
Donihalla the Tadri river, and the Balanadi, Shiravati, or Gersappa 
river. In the hills the channels of all the rivers are broad and 
rocky, showing the force of their monsoon torrents. At the foot of 
the hills they are broad back-waters, the mouths stopped by bars 
of sand, w^hich during heavy rains block the passage of the flood 
waters till they overflow the lowlands along their banks. 

The Kalinadi or Sadashivgad river rises on the Goa frontier in The Kdlinadh 
the extreme north of the district. After a winding south-easterly 
course of about forty miles it takes a sharp turn to the south-west, 
and, keeping to the south-west, after a course of about ninety miles 
falls into the sea two miles north of Karwar. Two branches of the 
main stream rise on the Goa frontier, the Pdndri or Ujli in the 
extreme north and the Kali about twenty miles further south. 

The streams join at Supa about twenty miles south-east- of the 
source of the Pandri which is the larger stream* The streams receive 
the names from their appearance before they join at Supa. The 
banks of the Kalinadi above the point of junction are comparatively 
high, and those of the Pandri ai^e sloping. Hence looking from a 
hillock which overhangs the river at the junction, the Kdlinadi has 
a darker and the Pandri a brighter appearance. Prom Supa, undex" 
the name of the Kili, it flows twenty miles south-east, till, about 
eight, miles noi-*th of Yellapur, it is joined on the left bank by the 
Tattihalla, a stream with a winding southerly course of aboutthirty- 
five miles from the north of Haliy^l , Below its meeting with the 
Tattihalla the Kdli flows about ten niiles west>. where it is joined 


■ ' ^ Most of'' these heights «*o ,ouly approximately :eqirect.' Details of these hills are 
given UEdor Piaoes of Interest. , 'a - 
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on the right hy the Nnji which has had a rough south-easterly 
course of ahont twenty-five miles from the Goa frontiei. Fioui its 
junction wnth the Tattihalla till it meets the tide at Kaclra, the^ bed 
of the river is very rugged. During the twentj miles^ below Kadra 
the river is navigable by boats of a ton and a half to five tons 
(6-20 khanclls). The mouth of the river has a depth of fifteen 
feet at low water and twenty-one feet at high water. 

The Bedti or Gangfivali rises in Dhfirwar about twenty-five miles 
north of the north boundary of Mundgod^ and, after a fairly straight 
south-westerly course of about eighty-five miles, falls into the sea 
about twenty miles south of the Kalinadi. The main stream rises 
a few miles south of the town of Dharwai’, and, after a southerly 
course of about fifteen miles, is joined on the left by the Ival from 
near Hubli The united stream passes about five miles south-west 
to the Efinara border, and during the sixty miles across the district 
receives no feeder of any. size. At the village of Magod, about 
twenty-five miles from where it enters the district, . among scenery 
of great beauty, the Bedti dashes over the western face of the 
Sahyadris in a cataract known as the Magod falls.^ About ten 
miles further, near the village of Gundbale, it meets the tide, and 
for the remaining fifteen miles of its course is navigable to boats 
of one to five tons (4-20 Jcliandis), 

The Donihalla or Tadri river rises near Sirsi, and after a winding 
westerly course of about forty-five, miles, falls into the sea about six 
miles south of the Gangd;vali I’iver. Throughout its course it 
receives no feeder of any size. It has two sources, the Bakurliolo 
rising in a pond at Manjguuji, about fifteen miles west of Sirsi, 
and the Donihalla whose source is close to Sirsi. The streams meet 
near Miitthalli about ten miles south of Sirsi, and, under the 
name of Donihalla, flow about fifteen miles, with a winding westerly 
course to the western face of the Sahyadris down which, about eight 
miles north of Bilgi, it leaps in what is known as the Lushington 
falls, which are little inferior in beauty to the more famous 
Gersappa falls. At XJppinpatna, about ten miles west of the fall, 
the Donihalla meets the tide. For the remaining fifteen miles during 
which it is navigable to craft of four to nine tons (16-36 khanclu)^ 
the river is known either as the Tadri or as the Aghanashani river 
from two towns on the right and left banks of its mouth. From 
XJppinpatna it winds south-west and then north-west together about 
eight miles to Mirjan, an old seat of trade. From Mirjaii it forms 
a lagoon or back-water which runs parallel to the coast about eight 
miles long and one to three miles broad, cut off from the sea 
by a belt of land with a nearly uniform breadth of about a mile. 
The outlet to the sea is about three miles from the north end of the 
lagoon. It is between two hills one 300 and the other 400 feet 
high, and has a depth of about seventeen feet at high tide. Inside 
there is as much as twenty-five feet of water so near the shore that 
vessels of twenty tons can be laden from the bank. Unfortunately 


^ These Ms m d^drib^d'-iaipider Md-god, Places of lateost. 
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tlie entrance is narrow^ nearly blocked by a rocky reef_, and not to 
be attempted during tbe south-west monsoon. 

The Bardganga, Shiravati, or Gersappa riyer, affcer a northerly 
course of about forty miles from Bednor in Maisur, foimis the south- 
east boundary of Kanara for about eight miles> and then passes 
about twenty miles west^, or about seventy miles in all, to the sea 
at Hondvar, Soon after touching the border of Kanara, the Bar4- 
ganga^j in four different bodies of watei% among magnificent forests 
and wild granite cliffs, dashes over the west face of the Sahyadrisj, 
a height of 825 feet^ into a pool 350 feet deep. About eighteen miles 
west it reaches the ruined capital of Gersappa. During the remain- 
ing seventeen miles to the coast the river flows between richly 
wooded banks fringed with mangrove bushes, a broad tidal estuary, 
brackish in the dry weather, but during the rains sweet even close 
to its mouth. About five miles from its mouth it widens to a 
lagoon about two miles broad containing a few islands, the largest 
being Mavinkurve which is more than three miles long with a large 
area of rice land and studded with cocoa palm and mango trees, 
Dor about a mile from the mouth the river has a breadth of about 
three-quarters of a mile. At the mouth it again narrows into a 
channel about 300 yards broad, outside of which lies a formidable 
bar. 

Besides the four main rivers many minor streams water the 
district. As a rule west of longitude 75® the drainage is westward 
into the Arabian Sea, and east of longitude 75® the drainage is 
eastward and feeds the Varda, an affluent of the Tungbhadra. The 
Varda rises in the north-west of Maisur, and, flowing north and 
east, passes through a corner of North Kd-nara near the town of 
Banvasi, which stands on its northern or left bank, and finally 
enters the Tungbhadra at Gulajnath in the Karajgi sub-division of 
Dh^rw^r. 

The chief minor coast streams are, beginning from the north, the 
Belikeri, the Ankola, the Kumta, the Badgani, the Venktipur, and 
the Bhatkal rivers. These are all tidal, from a hundred yax’ds to 
two miles broad, and at high water are navigable to small craft 
of one-half to two tons (2-8 hhandis) from two to ten miles 
inland. 

The Belikeri river has deep water at all tides inside of the bar 
and is navigable for three miles for canoes. Bamboos, timber, and 
other local produce are shipped. 

The Ankola river above the limit of navigation is known as the 
Sankadhole, and during the last two miles of its course is called 
after the chief town on its banks. Ankola was formerly a place 
of importance. There is now little trade and few boats visit its 
shallow estuary. 

The small stream on which Kumta stands, though navigable only 
at high tide, carries the whole trade of the port to vessels that 
anchor in the sea about half a mile. ofiE its mouth. The bar is 
dangerous and can be crossed only by flat-bqttomed boats and light 
orafE ^ ^ ^ 
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The Badgani rirer rises to the north of the spnr of the 
Sahyadris of* which the peak of Kattigiidda is the highest point 
It receives the drainage of the extensive forest villages of Hodki,, 
Sinn*;, and Santgah and flows west and souths ^ falling’ into the 
estnary of the Shiravati. It is navigable for light craft twelve 
to fifteen miles from the mouth. About twelve miles from its 
mouth this river changes from west to south at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the sea^ and keeps this interval for the rest 
of its course. In the rainy season it is liable to heavy floods wliioh 
often swamp the low rice lands lying between the rivei* and the 
laterite plateau to the east which rises abruptly 200 feet from the 
sandy plain. The owners of the lands liable to be flooded are 
anxious that the sand bank should be cut through and a new mouth 
made. But the work is one of some magnitude and of doubtful 
success. 

The Yenkt^piir river, rising in the Sahyadris near the village of 
Kauli about eighteen miles north-east of Bhatkal, falls into the sea 
after a course of about twelve miles. The river is navigable for 
the last three miles of its course where it forms an estuary affording 
anchorage for small native craft of five to ten tons. 

The Bhatkal river rises in the Sahyadris, and, with a westerly 
course of twelve miles, passes the town of Bhatkal, about three 
miles from its mouth, from which it is navigable at high" water by 
boats of one-half to two tons (2-8 hhancUs). There is an 
awkward sand bar at the mouth, but native craft drawing eight 
feet of water can enter* 

In the monsoon after a heavy rainfall the rivers overflow and 
flood the low lands along their banks. These floods do not last 
long. Within a few hours after the rain is over the rivers retire to 
their usual channels. Crops are sometimes destroyed, but life and 
property seldom suffer. 

Cyclones are rare. Two have lately occurred, one in January 
1870, the other on the 21st and 22ud of May 1879. For a few 
days before the 21st of May 1879 the weather was unsettled. On 
the afternoon of the 21st, a violent wind set in from the north, then 
turned to the south-west, and again went back to the north. With 
the wind came vivid lightning, thunder, and heavy rain. All the 
vessels, of which there were about twenty loading or laden with 
cotton for Bombay, remained safe at anchor under Karwar Head, 
riding at their usual moorings. Next day (the 22nd) there was 
little wind and towards evening it was calm. Bain fell heavily and 
the barometer went steadily down till, -at ten at night, it was 29*500. 
A little before ten, a strong wind sprang up from the soutli-west 
rising to a fierce gale which lasted through the night. The speed of 
the wind in some of the gusts was estimated at sixty to seventy 
miles. In the pitch dark, lightning flashes showed that some of the 
outer vessels were in trouble. One of them broke from her moorings, 
and running foul of the , pier was dashed to pieces. Another 
cotton craft moored. r Jar dragged her anchors, and went on 
shpre opposite the -Telegraph ;o^ce, A..Gda boat laden with onions 
also ran aground.v-'yThe.^;;pt^ craft, ^ with hardly an exception, 
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I dragged tlieir anchors, being moored with too short cables. The 
morning showed an appalling sea outside of the harbour, the large 
cotton boat, anchored far out in the bay, broke loose, and ground^ 
ing near the jail, was broken to pieces in half an hour. But fox’ 
the shelter given by Baitkol, not one of the vessels could have 
escaped. By ten in the morning of the 23rd the barometer had 
risen to 29*720. The wind veered to the west and its force 
gradually lessened. But it still blew so hard that the sea wail 
I near the port office was breached in many places. Heavy spray 
washed across the road and the waves dashed eight or nine feet 
higher than in the heaviest bursts of the south-west monsoon. 

; Neither in Upland nor in Lowland Kanara are there large lakes or Water Supply, 
r reservoirs. In the upland tract are many small ponds whose water 
J; is used for irrigation. But there are no ponds of any size and the 
beds of most are so thick with silt that they run dry daring the 
; hot weather. In the uplands there are also many springs of which 
the best known is the N^lgjhari or Cobra spring near Haliyal. In 
the forests the water is so laden with vegetable matter that even 
^ running streams are dangerous to drink. Below the Sahyadris 
drinking water is generally supplied by wells and rivers. There 
’ I are a few reservoirs and some stream beds used for watering crops. 

Along the sea coast, in the sandy tracts near river months, fresh 
water fit for drinking is found during the rains within a few inches 
of the surface, and in the dry season from five to ten feet below. 

^ When very low, towards the close of the hot weather, the water in 
many places becomes brackish. Hill springs are numerous,* one 
:/ named Eamtirtha or Eama^s pool, which issues from the latarite rock 
near Honavar, has an unfailing flow of the finest water. Of laj^e 
ifvf years, over the whole of the district, many wells have been dug, and 
; . the number is being steadily increased. 

Its waterfalls are one of the chief features of Kanara scenery.^ Waterfalls. 
Eivers, which take their rise on the eastern slopes of the Sahyddris 
and are strengthened in their westward course by the drainage of 
an extensive tableland, rush from great heights, and form most 
picturesque waterfalls among the highest in the world. The chief 
of these are the Gersappa or Kodkani falls, with a drop of 890 
feet, formed by the Sliiravati or Hondvar river, about thirty-six miles 
south-east of Honavar. Next to these falls are the Lnshington falls 
of the Tadri river, called after Mr. Lnshington who discovered 
them about the year 1 843. These falls lie about eighteen miles south- 
]y^ west of Sirsi and are very interesting. A third fall occurs on the 
Gangavali river near Magod village, about twelve miles south-west 
of Yellapur, and a fourth in the K^linadi near Lalguli, about ten 
miles north of Yellapur. 

K4nara lies outside the great flows of trap which overspread 
almost the whole of Central and Western India and the Konkan. 

The rocks of this part of the Southern Maritha Country have been 
classed by Di% Christie under five heads, granite, transition rocks, 
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old red sandstone, secondary trap, and alluTial. The granite tracts 

have tie same general features as granite countries in other parts 
of the •world. The soil is natiirallj barren thougli often coTered 
with forest. At the falls of Gersappa a rariety of granite occurs 
later than the common Indian granite. It is made of small grains 
of white felspar^ quartz^ and mica. In. some iustanecs it is siatjg 
and is associated with gneiss and hornblende schists. All occur 
within a few hundred yards. Among hornblendes one is almast 
pure hornblende, a second has scattered chrystals of felspar, a third 
has mica and felspar, a fourth has more of the character of actiiiolite 
than* hornblende, and a fifth seems to be almost entirely composed 
of mica. All these vaineties of hornblende, with tl.ie gneiss and 
granite, pass insensibly into each other. They arc distinctly 
stratified, have a dip of about 30^ and a direction nearly east- 
south-east. They form the sides of the thousand feet deep chasm 
over which the river dashes at the falls of the Gersappa river. Of 
transition rocks the chief are clay slate, chlorite slate, talc slate, 
limestone, grey wacke, gneiss, and quartz. The strata appear to 
have a general direction of north-west and south-east. Most of 
them are highly inclined and in many instances they are vertical. 
The leading colours of the clay slate are grey, blue, greenish red, 
aiTd white, gTey being the commonest. In the Sahyadris and at 
several places on the west coast, chlorite slate occurs under the 
claystone and conglomerate* Its commonest colour seems to be a 
light greenish grey. It has a slightly greasy feel, is hard, and, 
when fairly compact, makes a good building stone. Talc slate is 
generally mixed with quartz, but a fe-w miles from the falls of th.e 
Gersappa it is unmixed, with a fine slaiy structure and greenish or 
reddish colour. 

Iron clay stone or laterite is found in great abundance, especially 
along the coast and below the Sahyadris. It consists of claystone, 
more or less laden with iron, and has a perforated and cellular 
structure, with small masses of clay quartz or iron-stone imbedded 
in it. In its native state it is so soft that it can be easily cut with 
a hatchet and spade into square masses like bricks. When these 
square masses are exposed to the air, they harden, and, whcni not 
subject to constant moisture, answer admirably as a building stone. 
This rock occurs chiefly in the west of the district and on the tops 
of the Sahyadris. Scarcely any other rock is found in Goa and 
it stretches without a break from Goa to Hondvar. In different 
'places it rests on granites, transition rocks, trap, and sand-stone, 
but has no distinct structure. Many iron-clay hills are nearly bare 
and ha've a smooth red or black colour. Croinbled iron-clay makes 
poor soil, and, unless it is constantly worked, is apt to check and 
stifle growth. 

At Tdn near Devimani, , on the road from Uppinpatna to Sirs!, 
tall, black, obalisk-like rocks, streaked with red, rise about 200 feet 
out^of the plain. ^ When, broken, the stone sparkles, perhaps with 
pyrites. The nati'ves find much lime neai* these rocks which they 
prepare and eat with hetelnut. 

Dr.- Deithvdescrib| 0 ';the;^ squth^^west, west and north-west 
of Kfaara4s’’coihjbi?ed‘qf:li^ogene';^ (gneiss and mioacions 
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schist) with a general dip eastward, an inclination o£ about o()'\ and 
a line of strike varying iO"" or 50"" from O'" to 300® or 3:20®. In his 
opinion the tipheaviug agent was a rock, like a small-grained 
syenite, hut which from the absence of quart 2 J was really a diorite. 
The granite seemed to have burst out after the diorite, and, though 
it formed mountain masses, it was less widespread. In a cutting 
near Baitkul, Dr. Leith found small pieces of diorite enclosed in 
granite. Later than those two fire rocks, was a third, a trap, like 
ttie dolerite found near Boinboy. In the form of dykes this trap 
had cut through both the older fire rocks and the schists, and was 
spread over several miles. Laid on the schists, and hiding them, 
except in an occasional ridge or scarred watercourse, was a quarts 
rock crumbling into red gravel, having masses of milky quartz with 
an occasional seam or bed of rod clay shale, twisted and broken 
like the beds at Hubli and Dharwar. This quartz rock was on 
the surface, from the town of Grersappa up the hills to the falls, 
and on to Siddapur, Sirsi, Savda, and to four or five miles beyond 
Yell^pur. Then came a break occupied by the later trap and the 
blue clay slate on which Haliyal stands. The quartz again 
appeared on the west of the Barchi and ran to Jagalbet and Supa, 
but a few miles west gave way to laterite. North of the Usada 
near Jagalbet, trap was spread over all other rocks, except that here 
and there it was covered by laterite. Along the coast laterite was 
the commonest surface rock and it was widely spread along the crest 
of the Sahyddris, while in more inland parts it capped the hills in 
. detached patches. In a spur, descending to Supa from the high 
ridge on which Jagalbet stands, Dr. Leith^ found a rich ore of 
specular iron, a siderocriste. 

The native almanacs divide the year into six seasons, beginning 
with the middle of June. The Sanskrit names for these six seasons 
are, from mid- June to mid- August, Jeshth and Ashddh, hot-time 
or grishma ,* from mid- August to mid-October, Shrdvan and 
Bhddrapad, rain-time or varsha ; from mid-October to mid-December, 
Ashvin and Kdrtih^ autumn-time or sharad ; from mid-December 
to mid-February, MdrgasMrsh and Fausha, snow-time or hemant ; 
from mid-February to mid-April, Mdgh and Pkalgim^ ice-time or 
shishif ; and from mid- April to mid- June, OAaisJra and Vaiehdhh^ 
spring-time or msant. These divisions of the year belong to a 
northern country, to the Punjab if not to some land still further 
north. The K^lnarese divide the year into the same six pairs of 
solar months, but their names are different and are suited to the 
local climate. With them mid-June to mid- August is wind-time or 
gdliAtdl, mid- August to mid-October rain- time or maZe-yaZ, mid- 
October to mid-December moon, that is cool- time beldingalu'-gdl^ 
mid-December to mid-February cold-time or clihali-gdl^ mid- 
February to mid- April spring-time or chiguridupA^dl^ mid- April to 
mid- June hot-time or hisdlu-gdl. Even this E&arese classification 
hardly suits the climate of North Kdnara., Perhaps the most 
convenient arrangement is into four seasons, two hot and damp 
months October and November ; three, cool months December 
January and February three hot months. March April and May ^ , 
ji^pd four wet months June July August ;ap.dt September^, . , ^ 
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In tie hot and damp season the mean temperature on the coast 
stands both in October and November at 80*1° compared with 79*2*^ 
in September and with 78-4^ in December ; in the uplands the mean 
temperature for October is 76*3*^ and for November 74^9 . Except 
showers which accompany occasional thunderstorms in the early 
part of October there is no rain. There are occasional soaking 
de%vs both in October, and November. A light sea brcez^c blows 
during the day from eleven till sunset, and in Novomher the land 
wind sets in from eleven in the evening and lasts on till the morning. 

In the cool months on the coast the mean temperature goes down 
from 80*1^ in November to 78*4^ in December and to^ 75*9® in 
January and rises to 78*2^^ in February ; in the uplands ifc is 73*1^ 
in December, in January, and 75*4° in February. Except 

occasional mpingo showers about the middle of January there is no 
rain. The uplands at night and early morning are often wrapped 
in mist. Dews are commoner and heavier in December and Janu™ 
ary, but cease with the setting in of a hotter air in February, ^ A 
light sea breeze blows during the day, and at night the land wind 
freshens striking very chill in .December and January, and warming 
to a hot wind towards the close of February when it lasts most of 
the day. 

iln the hot season, March shows a rise in mean temperature from 
78*2° in February to 81*4° on the coast and from 75*4° to 80*7° in 
the uplands, April on the coast shows a further rise to 84*2° and 
in the uplands to 82*3°, and May on the coast a further rise to 84*3^ 
and in the uplands a fall to 81*2°. Tho fierce March sun beating 
on the ocean raises a large body of vapour which increases as the 
sun passes north. At the same time the greater heat inland draws 
a growing quantity of cool sea air, and strengthens tho sea breeze 
which begins sooner and lasts stronger. As the Seabreeze freshens, 
it carries inland more and more moisture. So long as the son is 
up and the air is warm the moisture does not show. But soon after 
sunset a cool air rises from the forests and thickens the vapour 
into a close mist. With a strong sea breeze these mists are swept 
over tho hill top. But they arc driven back when the easterly 
land, wind sets in and cling to tho lower slopes, from which, in 
the morning, the tops of the hills rise bright and clear like islands 
in a sea of milk. As the sun rises, the air of the valleys is warmed, 
and when the sea bi^eeze again sets in, the mists float up the chasms 
and ravines and disappear. Towards the end of March and in April 
the growing strength of the sea breeze stifles, the land wind oven 
on the hill tops, and the mists rest there instead of in the valleys. 
During March and April this happens only at intervals. But in 
the early days of May, with a fresher and more moisture laden sea 
breeze, after dark the hill tops are generally wrapped in thick fog. 
About nine in the morning the vapoiir fades in the heated air, and 
in the afternoon again gathers as clouds* The wind bocomes fitful, 
sometimes blowing from the south, with short thunderstorms in 
the evening or during . the night. These tluindotstorms are 
generally over by about the 20th of May. Then the west wind again; 
-freshens and4hlows‘V-^il,'vdSyi^^^^^^^ while the clouds bank up in the^ 
' south-west re^y defied, against the Mils* - 
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The wet months show a marked fall in temperature. On the 
coast the mean temperature passes from 84*3^ in May to 81*0^ in 
Jurie^ and in the uplands from 81 ‘2^ to 76*1^; in July there is a 
further fall on the coast to 79T® and in the uplands to 73*8^; 
August has a slight rise on the coast to 79*7^ and in the uplands to 
74*1'^ ; September shows a slight fall to 79*2'^ on the coast and in the 
uplands o. slight rise to 74*3^. Almost the whole supply of rain in 
the yeax% about 130 inches along the coast and sixty-five inches in 
the uplands^, falls in those four months and most of it in June and 
July. 

Early in June the clouds^ which have been steadily gathering 
heavier and heavier in the west^ are at last driven by a strong south- 
west wind, with awful thunder and lightning, against the western 
slopes of the hills, and the country is flooded. The rain in violent 
squalls is heaviest in June and July. Towards the end of August 
the I’ain and wind lighten and end in September or in early October 
in occasional showers. During most of this time the crests of the 
Sahyadris and the other higher hill tops are hid by a thick 
soaking mist. Among the wooded hills the rain begins to fall 
sooner and lasts longer than along the open east. In the eastern 
uplands the climate during the rains is very agreeable. Even in 
the lands of the same villages, there is a marked difference between 
the rainfall in the west and in the east. The clouds seem drawn to 
the wooded heights and fall in frequent showers, while, in the lower 
and barer east, they float inland far overhead. 

The rain and temperature returns of three coast stations, Karwar 
Kumta and Honavar, during the ten years ending 1879, show an 
average fall of 129*45 inches, and in Karwdr a mean monthly 
temperatine varying from in May to 75*9° in January and 

averaging about 80"^ During the same ten years (1870-1879) the 
average rainfall for four upland stations, Haliyal Yellaptir Sirsi 
and Siddcipur, was 79*28 inches, and in Sirsi the mean monthly 
temperature varied from 82*3° in April to 72*7° in January and 
averaged 76*2°. Daring the ten years ending 1879 details of 
warmth are available for two stations, Karwar on the coast and 
Sirsi in the uplands. These returns show that one of the most 
notable features in the climate of K^inara is its equableness. On 
the coast the extreme variations of average monthly maxima and 
minima b>to from 93*1° in March 1877 to 62 in January 1870, a 
difference of 31*1°; in the mean average monthly returns the 
valuations are between 84*3° in May and 75*9° in January, a 
difference of 8*4°. In the uplands the extreme variations of average 
monthly maxima and minima are from 93*7° in May 1877 to 60° in 
January 1874, or a difference of 33*7'"; in the mean average monthly 
'returns the variations are between 82*3° in 'April ana 72*7° in 
January, or a difference of 9*6° 

As regards wai'mth the order of the months beginning with the 
hottest is, on the coast, May 84*3°, April 84*2°, June March 
;81‘4'', October and November 80*r., August 79*7°, September 
-'•79*2°, July'79*r, December 78*4°^^ February ■78'*2'°, and January 
75*9°. ” 'The corresponding order in t&e.. “uplands#' April 82*3°, May 
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81 - 2 °, Marcb 80-7°, October 76-3°, jane 76-1°, February 75-4‘’, 
ITovetnber 741*9°^ Septembei* 74''S ^ A-ugust 74 1 j Oecetnbor /o 1 ^ 

and January 72' 7°. . i 

Except that May is slightly hotter than April on the coast and 
slio-htly cooler in the uplands and that September is slightly cooler 
thSi August on the coast and slightly warmer in the uplands, both 
above and below the SahyMris, the months have the same relative 
chai'acter for warmth. In both tracts January is the coldest with 
in the coast tract a mean temperature of 75-9° and in the upland 
tract of 72-7°. In both tracts February is warmer than January, 
the coast mean being 78-2° and the upland mean 75-4°. In both 
March' is warmer than February, 81-4° in Karwdr and 80-7° in Sirsi, 
the rise being 5-3° in the upland and 3-2° in the coast tract. Apil is 
again warmer than March, 84-2° in Karwar and 82-3° in Sirsi, the 
rise being greater in the coast tract, 2'S° against 1*6°. May varies 
in the coast and in the upland tracts. Along the coast it shows 
a slight rise from 84*2° to 84*3°, while in the uplands there is a 
slight fall from 82*3° to 81*2°. June shows a fall of 2*7° (84*3°- 
81*6°) along the coast and of 5*1° (81*2°-76*]°) in the upland ti’acts. 
July shows a further fair of 2*0° (81*6°- 79*1°) along the coast and 
of 2*3° (76*1°- 73*8°) in the uplands. August is warmer in both 
tracts by 0*6° (79*l°-79*7°) on the coast and by 0*3° {73*8°-74*l°) in 
the uplands. September is slightly cooler by 0*5° (79*7°-79*2°) on 
the coast and slightly warmer by 0*2° (74*1°- 74*8°) in the uplands. 
October is hotter in both by 0*9° (79*2°-80*l°) on the coast and 
2° (74*3°- 76*3°) in the uplands. November shows no change 
{80*1°-80'1°) on the coast, but is cooler by 1*4° (76*3°- 74*9°) in the 
uplands. December is lower by 1*7° (80*1° -78*4°) on the coast and 
by 1*8° (74*9°-73*l°) in the uplands.. 

Along the coast the month of highest average maxima was April 
with 89*9°, the next was May with 89°, then March 88*7°, then 
November 86*6°, then December 86*3°, then February 86°, then 
June 85*7°, then January 84*9°, then October 84*8°, then August 
83*3°, then September and; July both 82*8°. In the uplands the ■ 
month of highest average maxima was March with 90*1°, next came 
April with 90°, then May 88°, then February 84*8°, then November 
82°, then January 81*9°, then December 81*4°, then October 81*3°, 
then June 79*5°, then September 77*4°, then August 76*8°, then 
July 76*2°. 

On the coast the month of lowest average minima was January 
with 67°, next was February with 70*4°, then December with 70*6°, 
then November 73*6°, then March 74*2°, then July 75*4°, then 
October 75*5°, then September 75*6°, then August 76*1°, then June 
77*6°, then April 78*5°, then M§y 79*6°. In the uplands the month 
of lowest average minima was January with 63*5°, next was Decem- 
ber with 64*9°, then February with 66*1°, then November 67*8°, 
then September and October both 71*3°, then March and July 71*4°, 
then August 71*5°, then June 72*8°, then May 74*6°, and last April 
74*6°. , ; ^ 

In the ten years ending;l879 on the coast the month with highest 
average maxima wap.Marph;; 18'^,' 93*1°, and the month with 
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lowest average minima was January 1870 and January 1871 both 
with 62"*. In the uplands during the same period the month with 
highest average maxima was May 1877 with 93*7°^ and the month 
with lowest average minima was January 1874 with G0"\ 

A comparison of the average mean, average range, and average 
maxima and minima on the coast and in the uplands shows that the 
mean warmth in every month in the year is greater on the coast 
than in the uplands. The excess of warmth is greatest (5*6^) in 
August and least (0*7^) in March; it averages about The 

average maxima are higher on the coast than in the uplands, except 
in March and April when they are slightly higher (1*4° in March 
and O’l*^ in April) in the uplands. The highest excess of maxima 
on the coast over the uplands is in July. In every month in 
the year the average minima are higher on the coast than in the 
uplands. The greatest excess is 5*8'" in Novembei% the least excess 
is 2*8° in March, the average excess is about 4*4''. The average 
range of warmth during the cold months is slightly greater 
in December, 0*5*^ in January, and 3‘1'' in February) in the uplands 
than in the lowlands. In the hot months the variation is markedly 
greater (March 4*2'', April 4*0°, and May 4*1°) in the uplands than on 
the coast. In the wet months the valuation is slightly greater on the 
coast (June 1*5°, July 2*6°, August 1*9°, September 1*1°) than in the 
uplands. In October and hfovember the variation is slightly greater 
in the uplands (October 0*7° andNovember 1*2°) than along the coast. 

Returns are available for Kuinta for the five yeax's ending 1879. 
A eomparison of the Kumta and K4rwar returns shows a very 
close similarity in average means. January is 76*5° in Kumta 
compared with 75*9° in Karwdr; February is 77*5° compared with 
78*2°; March is 81*3° compared with 81*4°; April is 84*5° compared 
with 84*2°; May is 84*9° compared with 84*3°; June is 82*2° 
compared with 81*6°; July is 80*5° compai’ed with 79*1° ; August is 
79*3° compared with 79*7°; September is 78*7° compared with 79*2°; 
October is 79*7° compared with 80*1°; November is 79*4° compared 
with 80*1°; and December is 78*6° compared with 78*4°. 

The following statement gives the details : 

j^chiam ThtrmomeUT Beadings, 1870-1879. 

January. February. March. April. May. June, 

YEAU. p — I j 

Min. Max, Min, Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 

KA'EWA'R. 
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Average Eange ... 17*0 

Mean Temperature. 70 '9 
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Edmra Thermometer Readings, continuocl. 
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Average ;; 

ilverage Range .. 
Mean Temporatoe 


January. February. March. 


sinsi. 


Average 


Average Range .. 
Mean Temperature 


August. September. October. 


November. December. 


SIRSI— 


Average 


Average Range , v ^ *S. 

_M:eau Temporatwe; 




August. 

September. 

October. 

November, Decemboy. 

Min. 

, Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. Aiax. Min. Max. 
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YME. 


Januai‘ 5 % 


Min. Max. 


February. 


Min. Max. 


March, 


Min. Max. 


April. 


Hin. Max. 


May. 


Min. Max, 


Jimo. 


Mia. Max, 


KUMTA. 


1875 ... 

1876 

1877 ... 

1878 ... 
1870 ... 


68*5 

69-5 

71-2 

74*8 

68-1 

84*7 

85*9 

84*5 

85*5 

82*0 

69*8 

68*9 

72*7 

74 

67*7 

85 

84*8 

84*1 

84*9 

83*6 

75*8 

75 

76 
76-0 
75*3 

87*2 

88*3 

86*6 

86*5 

86 

79*2 

78*9 

80*3 

83*2 

78-9 

90 

88*8 

88*6 

87 

89*8 

80*9 

83 

82*4 

80-9 

79*6 

90 

88*6 

88*9 

SS'4 

87 

79*2 

78’S 

80*9 

79*2 

76*6 

87 

90*S 

86*9 

85*2 

80*2 

Average ■ 

t Max, ... 

mi 

84*7 



70*6 

\ 

84*5 

75*8, 



86*9 

80*1 



88*9 

- V—/ 

81*3 

88*5 

1 ... ^ 
1 

1 78*8 

1 86*7 

Average Range ... 

15-3 

:is*9 

11*1 

8*8 

7*2 

6*9 

Meau Temperature . 

76*5 

77*6 

81*3 

84*5 

84*9 

82*2 


Yeae. 

July. 

August, 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min.- 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max-. 

Min. 

Max. 


KUW£A--~e&ntinued,. 

1S75 

78*2 

84-9. 

77*3 

83*1 

75*2 

83*2 

76*2 

87*2 

72*8 

88*2 

69*8 

87*2 

1876 

77*3 

82*3 

78*2 

80*2 

77*5 

80*5 

75*4 

82*1 

72*7 

85 

74-6 

84*5 

1877 ... 

80*7 

85*7 

79 

82*4 

77 

80*4 

76*4 

82*6 

78*7 

84*3 

77*6 

85*7 

1878 ... 

■77*5 

81*3 

77*9 

79*4 

77 

80*5 

77*1 

83*1 

72*6 

83-2 

69*9 

81*8 

1879 ... ... 

77*4 

80*3 

76-6 

79 

76*1 

80*1 

73 

81*9 

73*2 

84*2 

70-9 

84*3 



82*9 


80*8 


80*9 

... 

83*3 


84*9 


84*7 

Average J 

78*2 


77*8 


76*5 


76*2 

... 

74 

... 

72*5 




V. . - _ . J 

V.. - / 


y 


L. - 

y .-j 

Average Range ... 

4*7 

3 

4*4 

7-1 

10*9 

12*2 

Mean Temperature.. 

80*5 

79*3 

78*7 

79*7 

79*4 

rs’5 


Of the two divisions of the district^, the npland and the lowland^ 
the lowland or coast tract has the heavier rainfall. In the upland 
parts though local position has considerable influence^ distance from 
the sea and from the crest of the Sahyadris are the chief points that 
determine the rainfall^ the fall being lighter the greater the 
distance from the crest of the Sahyddris.^ Details of rainfall are 
available for seven stations for the ten years ending 1879. Of the 
seven stations three; Karwar, Kumta, and Honavar are on the coast; 
and four, Siddapur^ Sirsi; Yellapur, and Haliydl are in the uplands. 
The returns show a much higher rainfall on the coast than in the 
upland stations; and a considerable variety in the returns of the 
diflEerent stations both along the coast and in the uplands. In the 
coast stations, at Karwdr the fall varied from 192*73 inches in 1878 
to 78 inches in 1873; and averaged 116*6 ; in Eumta about thirty 
miles south of Karwar; the fall varied from 201*28 inches in 1878 to 
96"2 inches in 1877 and averaged 132*45; in Hondvar about ten 


1 In 1865 Dr. Leith noticed that in the upland stations the character of the 
locality had often almost as much to do with the rainfall as the distance from the 
sea and the Sahyddri crest, Sirsl and Supa, though about the same distance from, 
the sea and the crest of the Sahyadris had a difference of about 45 inches in their 
“.rainfii, Sirsi in an open wind-swept country had a fall of about 76 inches, and 
* at "the,.weit^ foot of "a'^high' 'Stoep' raBge had as: much 'as 121^ inohes. •• , " ^ - ;■ 
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•1 n-? TTiiTt'^fa tliG fall varisd froiQ. 184*t>l in 18/ 8 to 91 4b 

miles . ’averaged 139-85. In tlie upland stations iu 

Haliydl^ wbicb is about fifty miles uortb-east of Kavwar and thirty 
Maliyai, -ffnion ib q„ni^,aris the fall varied from 82 inches in 

?m to%T7liile?in®i871, and averaged 47-8 inches; in YelMpnr, 
1872 to Karwar and sis from the crest of the 

Sahv^dris ^he fall varied from 189 inches in 

in 1877 and averaged 90'57 inches. In Sim, about thii'ty-five uiiles 
t If Inmfa th? faU varied from 110-12 inches in 1874 to 54-82 
,TiS 7* md heiiged 83'85 inches. In SidcUpur, sboiit tiirlj-th'ce 
Sto e Jof SiU the Ml varied from 116-60 meh« m 18,3 to 
73'76 in 1876, and averaged 95-62 : 

Kdnara Raiv^faM, iS70 -‘ tS79. 

1878. i lS7a. Average. 

In. lilt Ib- In. In* In. In. In, In. In. Inches. 

102-64 82-74 138*20 78 151-34 110*34 88*9 87*52 192-73 129*1 110*6 

120*10 103*39 164*54 113*24 lo9'4 119*4 120*19 96*2 201*28 122*67 132*46 

159*65 142*77 178*40 94*94 161*66 133*39 105*89 91*48 184*61145*73 139*85 

71*83 64*82 94*16 84*25 110*12 89*61 64*97 68*21 08*75 91*S1 S3*S5 

42*79 '29*70 82 43*21 53*70 43*73 33*43 33*86 59*1.5 49*22 47*8 

74*27 71*10 139 77*70 103*70 97*50 71*36| 67*53 97*t>0 101*9 90*57 

103*5 98.39 80*6 il6*60j 108*25 95*18 7.3*70! 81*4 90*20107*3 95*62 

j Average ... 96*39 85*41 125*2 86*85 1*21*9 98*45 79‘78j 76*17 132*89 100*81 300*96 

The climate of different parts of tlie district varies greatly in 
tealthmess. The coast districts, though moist, are healthy. But 
the forest tracts, especially the upland forests, are always feverish, 
and at intervals are visited by specially fatal outbreaks. The most 
unhealthy time in the forests is the first two months of the rams 
and the four cold weather months. The valleys of the Kalinadi 
and of its feeders are tracts whose fever has a specially bad name. 
Bad water, stagnant or laden with vegetable matter, and the want 
of free currents of air are supposed to be the two chief causes of 
the unhealthiness of the forests. 
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PRODUCTION. 

Ibon^ ore is found in different places in tlie main range and spurs 
of tlie Saliyadris and in tlie island of Basr^durg about a mile 
off the coast to the north of Honayar. The ore is compact and in 
colour is dark-brown with a brown streak. Its specific gravity is 
3*90. Though no ore is at present (1882) smelted, there are signs 
that iron was formerly manufactured in different parts of the 
Sahyadris. 

The building stone in general use below the Sahyadris is iron- 
clay or laterite, and sometimes granite and granitic schist and clay 
slate ; above the Sahyadris it is nearly always granite. The laterit© 
is a clay stone generally strongly laden with oxide of iron. It is 
so full of cracks and crannies that heavy rain beating against a 
new wall soaks through in an hour. Laterite is preferred by the 
people, and for small bridges and culverts it is the most serviceable 
stone, especially if protected by plaster, as many of the old Madras 
bridges are. For large bridges laterite is too soft and suffers -sv^hen 
in the bed of a fairly sized stream. Laterite varies in quality from ' 
a hard compact stone which never decays to a soft variety which 
crumbles in the hand. It is cut into blocks of any size and hardens 
somewhat on exposure to the air. Blocks measuring 
can be got by contract at the quarry for 5$. (Rs. 2|-) the hundred, 
that is about 10s, (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. The men who 
quarry these stones are nearly all Goanese and are brought in gangs 
from Goa. The rate for the best laterite masonry is about £2 16s. 
(Rs, 28) the hundred cubic feet. 

Granite, of many kinds and varying greatly in price, is largely used 
as cut stone and as rubble in bridges. It is seldom used in other 
buildings. Granitoid gneiss, one of the many varieties of granite, 
varies from white to dark grey in colour, and breaks into good 
square blocks of any size that is required. Rubble stones cost about 
12s, (Rs. 6) and much larger blocks £1 to £1 10^. (Rs.lQ,-Rs.l5) the 
hundred cubic feet. From its hardness granitcis expensive to work, 
the dressing costing about £1 ' 5s, (Rs. 12 J) the hundred cubic feet. 

, Course, stone W 0 rkhost 8£2 8^. to £3{Rs. 24-Rs* 30);the hundred cubic 
feet, and for bridges the cost varies' frorn'iS, to,- £8 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 80) 
according to quality. Nearly all the Gaundis or masons come from 

, 1 _ , , , ;U' account of minerals k from materials ■ supplied, hy. the Executive,^ ’Engineers 

‘,i| 1 . Lister^ R,E.rand Desai* ^ ~ . 
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Belo-aam and Dlidrwdr. They seldom stop m the district between 
the'^end of May and the end of November as, during these months, 
the climate is very unhealthy for natives of the Deccan, Belgaum and 
Dh^rw^r. Trap is almost unknown in Kaiiara. The only place 
where it has been seen is in one or two small dykes in the granite 
on the island of Kurmagad in Karwtir harbour. For road metal, 
granite, quartz where there is no granite, and an iron stone or 
hematitic schist are used. The cost of quanying and preparing 
varies from 10«. to 18s. (Es.5-Es.9) the hundred cubic feet 
according to the hardness. In some places the kterite is broken 
into larger pieces than the usual metal. This costs about 6s. (Es. 8) 
the hundred cubic feet. The rocks and the rapids in most Kilnara 
river beds make the supply of river sand scanty. Along the coast 
sand is found mixed with salt in tidal creeks. To dig and carry it 
costs 2s. to 10s. (Ee. 1 - Es. 5) the hundred cubic feet. 

The nearest approach to brick clay is the black pond-bed mud. 
This makes into bricks, but bricks are seldom used owing to the 
cheapness and plentifulness of iron stone. A white clay fitted for 
making porcelain is found at Eamanguli and Idgunji on the 
DharwAr-K^irw^r road and at other places. The potters of 
Eamanguli and HaliyM make good unglazed vessels of this clay. 

Above the SahyAdris the lime in general use is made from lime- 
stone pebbles dug out of the banks of streams. These pebbles are 
by no means plentiful, and, in the depth of the forests where no 
lime-pebble beds have been found, it is cheaper to bring shell lima 
from the coast. This pebble lime when burnt costs from £3 to £6 
(Es. 30 -Es. 60) the hundred cubic feet, but if properly made it is of 
first-rate quality. The lime is slightly hydraulic and sets hard if it 
is allowed to dry for two days before putting under water. On the 
coast, lime is made by burning cockle and oyster shells which 
are abundant in most creeks and rivers, especially in the Kilinadi. 
As it is a pure lime and does not set under water it is not of much 
use by itself, but, if carefully mixed with siirM or powdered bricks 
and sand in equal parts, it does well in all works that are not 
subject to water. In works which have to stand water, shell lime 
is mixed with Portland cement in the proportions of one part lime, 
two parts sand and a quarter part Portland cement. The mixing 
requires great care and should not be attempted without unusually 
good supervision. Burnt shell lime costs about £2 10s. (Es. 25) 
the hundred cubic feet. The coral found near Kdrwar has been tried 
but does not make good lime. The water-worn pinnacles of 
magnesian limestone known as the Yena Eocks do not yield good 
lime. The same may be said of the Yelldpur lime, which, though 
very pure, almost like alabaster, does not yield good results. 

Tiles are made from the ordinary black pond-earth which is found 
almost everywhere. They are of two kinds, pan and pot tiles. Pan 
tiles are made throughout the district and cost 6s. to 10s. (Es. 3- 
Rs. 5) the thousand. Superior pot tiles, measuring 15" x 5", are made in 
Haliydl and Mundgqd, and though for lightness they are only f" thick 
they are so waterproof .-thaf a single tiling is enough. They cost 9s, 
(Es. 4|) the thouspn^;-. . ridge tiles cost 6s. (Es. 3) the hundred. 
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Of 3910^ square mileSj tlie whole area of the district, So'liS square 
miles, or about ninety per cent, are under forest. ^ 

The following statement gives the leading details : 

Kdnara ForeBUf^ i88$» 


Forest Area. 


Sub-Divisioks. 


Saiiare ! Square Square Acres. 

- miles. miles. 


Haliyai 
^ > 8 upa 
g \ Kdrwar 

. V YelUpur 
g f Mandgod 
-g > Ankoia 
^ j Kumta 


a ) Sirs! ... 

§ { Siddapur 
^ { HonHvar 
g \ Bhatkal 


699*99 448,000 ! 

280* 179, *200 ' 

185* 118,400 

122*82 78,609 


2864*98 1,833,602 3548*65 2,271,165 


‘ • ' — 

The forests are entirely the property of Government ; in protected 
me ,^rnxr^lP<yes are allowed. Reserved areas have still to 

Irchosm in Inpi'^XelMpur, Kumta, Siddapur, Honavar, and 
Bhatkal. ■ , . ^ ^ . 

• . t 1 TIT *11 -i- ri c< v-»,r ■» <'\T» <3 * 
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Production. 


-aelcOTest area may conveniently he divided into tlmee sections : 
the tableland above the Sahy^dris, the mam range of the SaWris, 
t>ip western spurs of the Sahyddris. In the tableland above 
the Sahvddris the commonest rocks are clay-slate and quartzite. 
oi thf^er lands the soil is mostly black with an underlayer 
of red which crops up where the surface is wavy, mere teak 
prevads the soil is lighter in colour, loose, and mixed with quartz. 
EZt S opeu tilled spaces and where the surface is rock, and 

w 

mstfri^tbe ea;.tern frontier towds the Sahy^nliiUs.tiilj^ 

Emee rare, «.d there are 

terminalias and other trees eighty to 150 feet high, with line 
clem stems sixty to ninety feet high and five to twelve feet m 
SX N^rer the Sahyadris the country roughens into uplan^ 

£d iills seamed hy ev^greE S 

' “th splendf^ties' not generally found in the leaf-shedding forests 
further east.® 


furtuer east}.^ , ^ 

The central SahyMri forest belt, though it includes ^ 

ironSaXlateaus wX nothing but scrub and grass, has some of the 


Coload W. Peytou. Coaserrator of Forests. 

1 r\i ‘ - 1 d. 
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finest forests in tlie district. The chief of these, in Mils of clay- 
slate and quartz, are the magnificent teak forests of the Kalinadi and 
Kaneri riyers which run through Supa and Yellapiir and of the 
Bedtihalla and Gangavali rivers which divide Yellapur from Sirsi. 

In the western or coast belt the lowlands are under tillage, and 
most of the forests are fonnd on the spurs that run west from the 
Sahy^dris, in some cases to the sea. The soil is red and gravelly, ill 
suited for teak, wMch when found is stunted and insignificant. 
Bamboos of several valuable kinds grow over the whole of Kanara, 
sometimes mixed and sometimes alone. 

Before Kdnara came under British rule, its forests supplied the 
ship-building yards of the famous Haidar Ali (1761-1782) with the 
finest teak and other timber. Teak, blackwood, and sandalwood 
even when growing in occupied land have always been considered 
the property of the state, and so highly were the forests valued 
that no portion of them has ever been alienated. 

Between 1859 and ] 865 gradual changes in the establishment have 
raised the monthly cost from £48 to £103 (Rs. 480 - Rs. 1030).^ 

In December 1865 the district was divided into two Deputy 
Conservators^ charges, one above and one below the SahyMris, with 
establishments which together represented a monthly cost of about 
£300 (Rs. 3000)." In 1870, under the advice of Mr. D. Brandis, 
Ph.D., Inspector-General of Forests, Major now Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. Peyton, one of the two Deputy Conservators, was 
promoted to be a Conservator of Forests of the fourth grade, and 
placed in charge of the Southern Division comprising Kanara, 
Belgaum, Dh^rwar, and Kaladgi. At the same time an establishment 
was sanctioned representing a monthly charge of £290 (Rs. 2900).^ 


1 Tlie details of the 1859 staff were : An assistant eonserv-ator of forests, one clerk, 
two overseers, and one gummta. The details of the 1805 staff were : one assistant 
conservator of foi^ests, with, for office one accountant, one writer, one gunidsfa and 
four messengers, and for district work one sub- assistant conservator of forests, one 
overseer, three sub-overseers, three mutmddis, three writers, seven messengers, and 
sixty foresters. 

^ The details were : In the forests above the Sahyddris, one Deputy Conservator on 
£60 {Rs, 600) a month with £20 (Rs. 200) travelling allowance. His office establish- 
ment was one clerk and two messengers costing monthly £6 12s. (Rs, 66), and his 
district establishment six overseers, six writers, twelve first class foresters, and 
twenty-four second class foresters at a monthly cost of £65 (Rs. 650). In the forests 
below the Sahy^dris there was a Deputy Conservator on £50 (Rs. 500) a month with 
£20 (Rs. 200) travelling allowance;' an office of one clerk, one writer and one 
messenger at a total monthly cost of £5 12s, (Es. 56), and a district establishment 
of ben writers,^ two ImmlddrSf and thirty messengers at a monthly cost of £46 
(Rs. 464). Besides this a forest accountant was sanctioned for the Collectoris office 
on £4 (Rs.40) a month, and a timber depOt establislimeiit for the coast, consisting of 
one superintendent, one storekeeper, one clerk, one measurer, and six peons at a 
monthly cost of £28 125, (Es. 286). The total monthly cost of the new establishment 
amounted in both divisions to £306 45. (Rs. 3062). 

3 The details were : An office of two clerks, two writers and four messengers at a 
monthly cost of £15 45.' (Es. 152), and under the mdmlatdctrs and mahdlkaris eleven 
writers at a monthly cost of £16 lOs. (Rs. 165) ; Forest, eight inspectors and sixty 
foresters at a monthly cost of £104 {Rs.l040) ; Coast Depot, one supex’intenclent, one 
storekeeper, one clerk, one measurer and six messengers at a monthly cost of £28 125 . 
(Rs. 286) ; Inland Dep6t,,six ^orekeepers and six foresters at a monthly cost of 
£19 105. (Bs.l98), giving 4 toM monthly cost of £184 25. {Ra.l841). Finally the 
Deputy Conservator was promoted to the second grade on a monthly salary of £70 


EonkaaJ 
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Since 1870 the cMef cliang'es Imve been, in 1873 tbe appointment 
of a forest accountant, in 1877 tlie appointment of two additional 
sub-assistant conservators, and in 1880 of two additional assistant 
conservators. Since tliis last addition to the staff tbe forests have 
been divided into three charges. A northern including Haliyal, 
Supa, and Karwar ; a central, including YelMpor, Miindgod, 
Kumta, and Ankola ; and a southern, including Sii’si, Siddapnr, 
Honavar, and BhatkaL Each of these divisions has a Deputy or 
Assistant and a sub-assistant conservator. On the 1st of April 1882 
the monthly cost of the permanent Kd,nara forest staff was £451 
(Ra 4510).^ Besides the permanent staff a temporary establishment 
is sanctioned by Government from year to year. The establishment 
sanctioned in 1881-82 cost £3665 18s. (Rs. 36,659). 

Each of the three divisions is split into ranges, each in charge of a 
ranger or forester helped by a certain number of forest guards. The 
ranger or forester has to see that the m^£mlatda^s^ forest accounts 
are properly kept, that the forest guards do their duty, that 
workmen are regularly and correctly paid, and that trees are 
properly picked and felled. The forest guards are all under the 
rangers, and as a rule receive their orders from them. Some of 
them are in charge of plantations and others of forest cuttings, but 
most of them, in posts two or three strong, patrol the forests or 
watch the lines of trahSc. The guards keep a diary and submit it 
through the ranger to the divisional officer. A guard is expected 
to examine the forest within his beat, to put down fires, and report 
irregularities and thefts. Those on the frontiers have to examine 
all forest produce that leaves the district and see that the cartmen 
carry proper passes. These passes, one white and the other green, 
ai*e issued in duplicate by mS^mlatdars and forest rangers to every 
cartman carrying forest produce. At the frontier post the guard 


{Rs. 700) and £15 (Rs. 150) travelling allowance ; and a sub-assistant conservator 
was appointed from the 1st June 1871 on a monthly salary of £15 (Rs. 150) and £6 
(&s. 60) travelling allowance, 

1 The details are : Officials at a total monthly cost of £272 10s. (Rs. 2725 ) ; a 
Deputy Conservator of the second grade being on £70 (Rs. 700) a month with a travelling 
allowance of £15 (Rs, 150); two assistant conservators costing £110 (Rs. 1100), one of the 
first grade on £45 (Es. 450) with travelling allowance of £15 (Rs, 150), and one of the 
second grade on £35 (Rs. 350) with travelling allowance of £15 (Rs. 150) ; and three sub- 
assistant conservators costing £77 10^, (Rs, 775), one of the first grade on £20 (Rs. 200) 
with travelling allowance of £8 (Rs.,80), one of the second grade on £20 (Rs. 200) with 
travelling allowance of £6 (Bs. 60), and one of the third grade on £ 17 10s. (Rs. 175) with 
travelling allowance of £6 (Rs. 60). Office is maintained at a total monthly cost of 
£37 4$. (Rs. 372), one accoimtant being on £7 (Rs.70) a month, three clerks costing 
£9{Rs.90), one oh £4(Rs. 40), one on £3 (Rs. 30), and one on £2(Rs, 20), one 
apprentice on £1 10s. (Rs. 15), four peons costing £3 4.?. (Rs. 32), and eleven clerks under 
mhmlatd^rs and maliMkaris costing £16 lOs. ( Rs. 165), The Forest staff is maintained at 
a, total monthly cost of £98 (Rs, 980), three forestrangers costing £19 (Rs. 190), one on 
£8 (Rs. 80), one on £6 (Rs. 60), and one on £5 (Hs. 50), Eve foresters costing £19 
(Rs, 190) , four of them on £4 (Rs. 40) each and one on £3 (Rs. 30), and sixty forest 
guards costing £60 (Es. 600), twenty of them on £1 4s. (Rs. 12} each and forty on ISs, 
(Rs. 9) each. The coast depOt is maintained at a total monthly cost of £23 125. 
(Rs. 236), two forest rangers costing £17 lOa. (Rs. 175), one on £10 (Rs. 100) and one 
on £7 lOs. (Rs* 75), one forester costing £2 10«- (Rs. 25), &d six forest guards costing 
£3 125. (Rs, 36). The inland depot is maintained at a total monthly cost of £19 165. 
r; (Rs. 198), six foresters costing £15 (Rs. 150), three of them on £3 (Rs.’30} each and 
on £2 (Rs. 20), each, and. six forest guards costing £4-16a. ,(Es. 48). . ■ ■ < - ' ^ ;* .. ; 
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compares the contents of the cart with the passes, endorses the 
white pass and gives it back to the cartman, and takes and returns 
the green pass to the issuing officer, endoising on it the date of 

esamimtio^ 1879, under the Indian Forest Act (lSro._ VII of 1878), 
of a total of Sol4'35 square miles of forest, 4()6'80 in Haliyal and 
K4rw4r were notified as reserved, and the rest (3048'05) as protected 
forest.! Sin ce 1 8 79, from the protected forests of Ankola, Mundgod, 
and Sirsi, Mr. W. H. Horsley, C.S., has selected a reserved area of 
217-37 square miles. In Ankola Mr. Horsley reserved the forests 
of twenty-four villages with an area of 128-21 square miles and left 
as protected the forests of thirty-seven villages with an area of 116-83 
square miles. In Mundgod he reserved the forests of fifteen 
vfilages with an area of 55-15 square miles and left as pi-otected 
the forests of seventy-six villages with an ai-ea of _ 106-72 square 
miles. In Sirsi he reserved the forests of nineteen villages with an 
area of 34-01 square miles, and left as protected the forests of 103 
■villages with an area of 665-98 square miles.® 

Eules have been framed for the management of the protected 
forests,® and in these forests nineteen kinds of trees and four 
forest products have been reserved to Government.* 

Of the forest privileges exercised by the people, the chief are 
rlpariug patches of the forest for wood-ash or Immri tillage, 
lopping leaves for manuring spice and betel gai-dens, growing 
pepper in certain evergreen forests, free grazing, and free or 
cheap wood and fuel. The clearing and burning of forest patches for 
the growth of hill grains was formerly general and caused great 
damage to the forests. The practice has been discouraged for many 
years. It could not at once be stopped without causing hardship and 
suffering, but the area is being gradually reduced, and, in time, the 
practice will cease.® Formerly the owners of spice and betel gardens 
held large tracts of forest near their gardens called hetta which 


1 Government Gazette 6tli March 1879. 251*86 square miles in Haliydl and 214*44 
square miles in K4rw4r were marked off in 1876 as reserved by Mr. E. J. Ebden^ 
O.S. The increase of 34*59 square miles in the 1882 forest area given at page 21 
is due to the completion of the forest settlement of Ankola and Mundgod and the 
difference found between actual and approximate measurements. 

® Mr» Horsley^s proposals were sanctioned under Government Eesolution 5569, 
20th October 1880, ^ ® These rules are given in the Appendix. 

^The nineteen kinds of trees are, teak, sdgvdn^ Tectona grandis; sandalwood, 
gandadamam^ Santalum album ; blackwood, sMscm^ Balbergia latifolia ; ebony, 
ahnuSf Diosp 3 rros Ebenum | Iioni^ Pterocarpus Marsupium ; -pooxif sm'hom, Calophyllum 
elatum ; jack-tree, Artocarpus integrifolia ; ^mUpkanas^ Artocarpus hirsnta ; 

lalghay^ Titex altissima ,; karimutal, Ougeinia daibergioides ; 7 idna, Lagerstrcemia 
microcarpa j shivani, Gmelinaarborea ; maUi, Terminalia tomentosa ; hlrda, Terminaiia 
Chebuia ; jamba, Xylia dolabriformis | hendi, Thespesia popiilnea ; hhair. Acacia 
Catechu; shigihai, Acacia concinna; and ippe mara^ Bassia latifolia. The four 
forest products are Mrda or myrobalans, the fruit of the Terminalia Chebuia ; slugikm 
or soap -pods, the fruit of the Acacia concinna j ippe 1mm, the Bowers of the molm 
or Bassia latifolia ; andX‘d^/4 or Catechu, the produce of the Acacia Catechu. 

5 As regards the right of clearing land for wood-ash tillage, one Bdntaya Shimaya 
in 1874 brought a suit against, Go:^emment to restore his right to wood-ash tillage 
which had been granted to. his -father, in 1809 and withdrawn in 1801. The Judge 
decided for the plaintiff whose ..claim v?as finally settled by the payment of £400 
(K®.4000)« V, ^ ' 
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they were allowed to lop and strip for leaf manure. In 1867 the 
area allotted for leaf manure %vas limited to eight times tlie area of 
the garden. The ownership of Grovernment in certain trees in these 
patches has also "been enforced^ the pollarding and stripping have 
been confined to certain kinds of timber^ and the cutting, of any trees,; : 
without leave has been made penaL„ , The people have; 'always 
allowed to grow the pepper vine in certain evergreen or Aid??/ forests, 
but this does not carry with it any right in the trees. The people have 
always enjoyed free grazing in certain parts of the forests. Under 
the survey settlement in each village certain numbers have been 
set apart for free grazing. All classes are allowed to take free of 
charge;, for their private nse^ bamboos^ poor timber fi.t to build huts 
and cattle shedS;, head-loads of firewood^ grass and fallen leaves 
for manure;, thorns^ brushwrood^ and stakes for hedges and dams, 
wood for field tools, and dead sago and other palms for water- 
courses. They are also given good building' timber at from one- 
eighth to a quarter of the market price^ and they are allowed to take 
larger quantities than head-loads of fuel on paying a fee of fid. (4 as,) 
a cart-load. 

In occupied arable land, teak, blackwood, and sandalwood, and 
such other trees as are specially entered in the village register, are 
Government property. Formerly Government claimed only the 
first cutting of these trees, but, since 1878, the interest of 
Government has been extended to all future growths. All other trees 
in a man^s holding are his property. In surveyed villages he may 
, cut them and dispose of them, as he pleases.^ But if he sells his 
trees he forfeits his claim to get wood iov nothing or at specially 
low rates. 

Above and below the Sahyddris the system of working the forests 
is the same. The forest officer fixes what trees are to be cut, and 
keeps a register of them ; contractors tender to cut the trees and 
carry the timber to the Government wood stoi’es ; and the 
superintendent of the stores checks the quantities brought by the 
contractor with the entries in the original register, arranges the 
timber in lots, and disposes of it to dealers or to private persons 
at auction or private sales. Though the system is the same, 
different conditions have caused such a variety in detail that 
separate accounts are required of the practice above and below the 
Sahyd-dris. 

In the forests above the Sahy^dris a ranger, or competent forestei*, 
chooses the trees to be out in his charge, numbers them, and enters 
in a register the kind of tree, its position and probable cubic 
contents, and the number of logs into which it should be cut. 
Tenders are then invited for felling, cutting, and carrying the 
. marked trees to the wood stores. The contractors are of different 
^ classes, mostly Br^^hmans or other well-to-do people of the 
' neighbourhood. The contractor whose tender is accepted has to 
give security, and the contract has to be written on stamped paper 
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and registered. Wlien tRe contractor lias made liis arrangements 
lie gives notice to the district forest officer, and a forester and guard 
are sent to keep watch. The felling, cutting into logs of convenient 
length, squaring, and carrying are done by labourers and cartmen. 
Elephants are not used. Except Brahmans and Jains all the people 
of the forest villages, Marathis, Lambtinis, Sidis, Vadars, Dlieds, ■ 
and Musalmans, are willing to work as woodmen and timber carriers.-^ 

But the only class which has special skill in forestry are the Vadars 
who are extremely clever both in handling the axe and in carrying ^ 
the wood to the stores. Instead of the usual day wages Vadars 
insist on being paid by the piece at Is. to Is. Vjd. (8 - 9 annas) for every 
12 1 cubic feet of timber felled, sawn, and dressed. For carting and ,, 
dragging the logs to the stores they charge 3|d. to 
annas) Sb mile according as the ground is smooth or rough. They 4 
use a curious low cart, almost entirely made of wood. The floor of ^ 
the cart and the pole is in one piece of rough planking about four ■ 
inches thick. The floor is from two to two and a half feet wide, and 
the pole is dressed to the. required length. The yoke is made fast to 
the end of the pole with a lashing of hiimhia, Oareya arborea, bark. 

The body rests on a cUndal wood axle about eighteen inches round 
into which it is fastened by two wooden pegs. The ends of the axle 
taper and are supported by a pair of low solid wooden wheels each 
of two or three pieces nailed with wooden pegs at the cento, , 
where they are about four and a half inches thick and from which | 
they gradually fine to two and a quarter inches at the rim. The hole ; I 
to tabs the axle is fitted with an iron ring, the only iron in the cax't, 
about four inches across, and made fast by a wooden linch-pin* 
Though rude the cart is well suited for difficult rugged roads. " 
After the log has been cut into pieces of convenient size and V 
squared, the pieces are measured, numbered, and entered in the 
register opposite the estimated cubic contents of the tree. ' 

The logs are then carried along rough tracts cleared by the | 
contractor to some of the main forest roads. The roads lead to 
timber stores, of which there are seven, at Haliy^il, Yellapur, the . i 
Kannigeri saw-mills, Kirvatti, Mundgod,Katur-Singanhalli, andSirsi. - 
At the stores the logs are remeasured, stamped with the store number, ;';J 
and classed into convenient lots. At Eannigeri, about four and a half 
miles north of Yellapur, in the heart of a great forest tract, steam 
saw-mills were established in 1875 at a cost of a little over £-60()0.'^^ 

The mills have four plain and one cross cut saws and three engines 
each of twelve horse-power. They are in charge of a European 
sub-assistant conservator and a professional engineer at a yearly cost : 
of £795, At first the saw mills yielded a handsome profit, but from | 
want of demand the large profit fell to a small profit, and tlie small 
profit to a slight loss in 1 880-8 A revival of the former demand 
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^ The dafs wages irary for men from 6d, to 7 id, (4-5 annas), and for women and 
children from Bd. to Before the 1877 famine wages were higher, 

to l.s. (6-8 annas) for men and to S^d, (2-3J annas) for women and children, 

^ The amount was £6106. Ws: (Rs. 61,068). 

a The details^ are-:.; In,4875-7^ 'a 'profit of £188b 1876-77 £666, 1877-78 £385,, 
1878-79 £389 ; m ISlW'a -k 1880-81 a loss of £227 3 and in 1881-8? a 
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1 Ap loss into a profit of £10 (Rs. 1007 m 1881-82. Etoh 

has tm-i^d tfit^^ a small nominal t]je mills are valuable as 
Sev^Lve a loss of twenty per cent caused by ^squaring thn logs 
1 ihp^ li-iid and as they supply wood in a state which, if not 
1 Siv n vaOable, might be brought from Bombay.^ The cmef kinds 
ti'mber kept in these stores are^ teak, maiti, hncM, hom,jamha, 
fecm nmSMfirmttal, and sandalwood in Sirsi. During the five 
o' A-ilih’no* 1880 the amount of timber m store averaged i47,o6u 
S fat 11.805), Tal«a at £15,346 (Bs I 53,460). 

YSriv^ales of wood are made at each of the^ stores lasting from 
pearly ^ first sale is at Haliydl m December 

ten to twenty J February. Wood can be bought at any time 
a sk“ ad™» o:a the rat^s at the last tale. Many landlohda 

and hnsbandmen buy at auctions to meet their own wants. But 
ana nusDdu 4-r^ arft P-Ani 



+ ^-p rte fall 1m the price of timber,^ the dealers have found 
>Sllfto ffet ridof tbeirVchases, and there has been great 
delav in recovering outstandings. From the stores the mam routes 
Ji^rwhich the timber passes east, are from Haliyal towards 
Dharw^r, and Hubli; from Yelldpur, Kirvatti, and the 
laSeri?aw-mills to Hubli and Dbarwdr ; and from Mundgod and 
^^h??%io-anhaUi to Hubli, Tadas, Bankapur, and Hangal. Of late 
?et5 the itrge sum of £23,204 10a. (Es. 2,32,045) has hep spent 
from forest funds in improving the roads above the Sahyadiis. The 
fr^^rtant Haliyal-Telldpnr and Haliyal-Supa roads are kept up by 

Somst department. Two serviceable bridges have been built over 

the Tattiballa and one over the Daugi, and one-half of the cost of 
fbe wfes over the Bedti, Tudgani, and Yerkanhail rivers between 
YdlSf and Sirsi, and of the Barchi bridge between Haliyal and 

Supa, has been met from forest funds. . . , i,. 

Tn fbe forests below the Sahyadris a ranger chooses the trees to be 
cut mimbers them, and enters in a register the kind of tree, its position, 
cut,nnmbOTS Contents. When the list is ready a coutracfc is given for 

and probable cento ^ heartwood, an 

co'ts (“ “ 5“!: 

fhn trie the object being to lighten the timber and make it 
Ssiet to flSt down the rivers. After the trees have dried for two 
rt fLll «Sson3 tenders are invited for cutting, dragging, and 
flnfltino- them to the coast stores. The contracts and the contractors 
are tliA same as in the upland forests, and when the contractor is 
readv to begin the same precaution of setting a forest guard to 
witch the ffurog is adopted. The felUng begins in July orAngvsi, 
Tn addiSn to the workmen, who do not differ from those above the 
Sahv-SS except that there are no Yadars with their bullock carts, 
eWWs are employed. These elephants^ which come from the 
M&r crsty are tie property of the contractors, and cost from 

and otheFtnaber from £1 8s. to 
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£200 to £500 (Es.2000-Es.5000) to buy; £1 (Es.lO) a day to liire ; 
and 6s. (Rs. S) a day to keep. Thougli well cared for, they are apt 
to strain tlieniselves and deaths are not^ uncommon. Each 
elephant has his driver or mdliut, who >sits on his neck or on a pad 
on his back. But the elephant often works with no one on his 
back and when a log gets into trouble the driver coinos in 
front of the elephant and advises him in what they call elephant- 
talk. A single elephant, though not easily nor without risk of 
mishap, can manage a log twenty-five to thirty-five feet long and 
containing fifty to eighty cubic feet of timber. Larger logs require 
two elephants, and a contract of 150 to 500 logs, each containing 
sixty to 150 cubic feet of timber, should not be worked with less 
than two to sis elephants. The timber has generally to be 
brought down steep hill sides or out of deep dells and over dxy 
boulder-strewn watercourses to rough tracks cleared by the 
contractors. Up the steepest slopes and into the deepest rockiest 
dells the elephant unhesitatingly makes his w^ay, and, tackling the 
largest logs, by pushing and dragging, overcomes every obstacle. 
Except that in dragging, a heavy hawser-like rope of green fibre^ 
is made fast to the drag-holes and caught by the elephant between 
his teeth he is not harnessed to the log. In moving the log he 
slightly raises it and draws it alongside of him, always careful to be 
on the upper side and to keep the log so far from him that there is 
no risk of its striking his feet. In this way the elephant is 
much safer than if he was harnessed to the log, as, if the log 
becomes unmanageable, he can at once let it loose. When special 
force is required the elephant gets in front of the log with the rope 
between his teeth and twisting his trunk round the rope brings to 
bear all his power and weight, backing and bawling* the log wdtli 
him step by step. When two elephants work together one drags 
and the other pushes. Sometimes the log is pushed with the feet, 
but as a rule the elephant kneels and pushes it with his knees and 
with the middle of his skull. In this way the timber is dragged 
down the steep slopes chiefly to the Kalinadi and the Gangavali 
rivers. At the river side the logs are marked and measured, noted in 
the register opposite the original entries, and handed to the contractor 
who passes a receipt for them. Then between November and March, 
for after March the rivers run too low, they are floated singly 
down the river. In passing the logs down the iflver the elephant 
is again of great use. He pushes them one by one over the 
shallows, keeps them straight in rapids, and shoots them along 
narrow channels blasted in the rock®. To get water enough to float 
the logs through the rock cuttings the river is pounded l 3 ack by a 
dam of stakes, leaves, grass, and earth. The logs come down this 
reach and knock together in hopeless confusion against the dam. 
One elephant stands nearly up to his middle at the mouth of the 
rock-cut passage. Another picks his way about among the jumbl© 

^ The fibre either of the sdfdoi Stereulia villosa, or of the hevotn Heticteres Isor% is 
, getterallyused, ' ^ ,, , ' ' ' 

® These chauftels, wMeh /ire six' to tea feet broad, have been ctit throiigh' 
belts of rock by the forest; depirtmeht. /_ , ‘ I ' - , , ; - „■ 
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of logs^ takes tlieiii one by one, and turning tliem straigiit np and 
down tbe stream passes them to the elephant at the month of the 
cut, wlio^ with a strong push, sends a log of two or three tons 
dancing down the channel like an oar or a walking stick. 
Sometimes, when the elephant at the cut is busy with a big log, a 
second log comes down on him from behind. When this happens 
he plays the second log with his hind leg with marvellous skill, 
stojDping its force and keeping it straight till the gap is clear and he 
is able to pass it on. 

At Kadra on the Kalinadi and at Gundbale on the Gang^vali 
fifty to two hundred logs are put together and made into I’afts 
which float with the tide down the Kffinadi to the Kodibag store 
or down the Gang-avali river to the Gangavali store. When the 
rafts reach the store, elephants drag the timber above high-water 
mark. The logs are examined by tlie storekeeper and checked with 
the I'egister. If all is correct the storekeeper re-measures- and 
classifies the timber, and when the measurements are finished settles 
the contractors^ accounts.^ During the five years ending 1880 the 
quantity of wood kept in the two coast stores averaged 69,575 cubic 
feet {Jchandis 5566) wox'th £11,132 (Rs. 1,11,320). There are seldom 
auction sales at the coast stores. The timbei% indented for by the 
Bombay Dockyard and Gun Carriage Factory, is set aside and sent 
to Bombay in native craft. The rest is sold to merchants and 
shipped chiefly to Bombay, Broach, and Bhavnagar. 

Both in the lowland and in the upland forests dead wood contracts 
are sometimes arranged under the share system. The details are 
the same as in the contract system, except that in the lowland forests 
the contractors receive one-half of the sale proceeds for teak and 
five-eighths (10 annas in the rupee) for other timber. In the upland 
forests the contractor receives a share of three to five-sixteenths 
(3 to 5 annas in the rupee) both for teak and for other timber. 

Besides the timber that is exported from the district a large 
quantity is out to meet the local demand. Timber for local use is 
marked by forest officers and felled and removed under permit 
rules,^ The grant of wood at from an eighth to a quarter of the 
market price to the people who live near the forests is an old 
feature in Kanara conservancy. During the five years ending 1882 
the cuttings for local use have averaged 101,244 cubic feet {MiancUs 
8099). To prevent fraud in measurement ten per cent of the wood 
stacked is checked by the foresters and ten per cent by the district 
forest officer. A further small percentage is examined by special 
patrol parties. 

During the five years ending 1882, 1,601,027 cubic feet (128,082 
hhandis) of timber worth £126,013 (Rs, 12,60,130) have been taken 
ont of the Kanara forests. Of this,: 1,094,804 cubic feet (87,584 
hhandis) were for export and 506,223 cubic feet (40,498 hhandis) 
for local use. The average yearly felling of wood was 320,205 
cubic feet (25,616 of which ,218,961 cubic feet (17,517 
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^ Logs are often left beliind from want of buoyancy. When this happens a certain 
.amount is deducted foom what is due to the contractors. 

®'The0e rales are given in the Appendix. . , ■ ^ 
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hhandis) were for export and 101,244 cubic feet (8099 hhancUs) for 

lO'CSil tlS©.^ 

The minor products of the Kauam forests yield an average yearly 
revenue of about £5600 (Es, 66,000). The chief articles are. 


myi’obalans or hirdas, £4049 (Es. 40,490) ; soapnuts or shigihai, 
£208 (Es. 2030) ; catechu or hit, £364 (Es. 3640) ^ honey and wax, 


£389 (Es. 3390) ; cinnamon, £156 (Es, 1560) ; and pepper and grass, 
£501 (Es. 5010). The right of gathering honey and wax, cinnamon, 
and pepper is farmed. The making of catechu from thickened 
Mmif juice was stopped for several years, but, in 1880, a small con- 
tract was granted in Honavar. The right of grazing was formerly 
put to auction. But the practice caused much damage to the forests, 
as the contractors crowded the forests with cattle and there %vas no 
cheek against the forest being fired to improve the grazing, or the 
boughs being lopped for foddei\ In August 1880 a system was- 
introduced in Supa of charging a grazing fee of 3cL {annas 2) on 
every head of cattle allowed into the forest. A ticket was also issued 
under which the holder engaged to lop no boughs and promised to 
do his best to check and put out forest fires. Any one found 
breaking this engagement is liable to have his cattle at once turned 
out of the foi’est. The scheme worked so well in Supa that it has 
been (August 1881) applied to the whole district. Besides the gain 
to the forests the new system is in many cases an advantage to the 
people who used to have to pay the conti’actor higher fees than 
they have now to pay. It also brings in a larger revenue, tho 
receipts having risen from £300 and £400 (Es. 3000-Es. 4000) to 
£2658 (Es. 26,580) in 1882. 

Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered by the forest department. 
Soapnuts, the fruit of the Acacia concinna, are of little value and ai'e 
worth gathering only every second year. Myrobalans or hirdds, the 
fruit or nut of the Terminalia Ohebula, the right to gather which had 
formerly been farmed, were first gathered by the forest department 
in 1S77“78, when 2782 hhandis of 560 pounds each were brought 
into the forest stores. The whole sold for £5106 (Es. 51,060), leaving 
a net profit of £2959 (Es. 29,690) compared with a yearly average 
revenue of £656 (Es. 6560) in the seven previous years. Duriiig 
the three following years the average receipts have been £3697 
(Es. 86,970) and the charges £2238 (Es. 22,380), leaving a net 
yearly balance of £1457 (Es. 14,570). The decline in the revenue 
is due to the fall in the demand for myrobalans.^ The demand for 
myrobalans has had the excellent efiect of tempting the hill tribes to 
take care of the Mrda trees, not lopping or cutting them, and when 
possible saving them from forest fires. Taking advantage of the 
increased value of the Mrda the Conservator has proposed that the 
land set apart for wood-ash tillage should be granted rent-free on 


Before the 1877 famine the average felling of timber for export was 245,932 
cubic feet (19,674 'kha7idu), and for local use 124,832 cubic feet (9986 Miandis). 

^ In 1878 the war between Bnssia and Turkey is said to have injured the trade in 
valhnea or gallnuts, the acorn cups of Quercus asgilops, and raised an unusual demand 
for myrobalans. Another, perhaps.a more important, element in the increased demand 
was the low freights to England,. .the3?,e,being next to no produce to send at the end 
of the famine. . ^ V' , - , - 
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condition that the holder stocks it with a certain number of hirda 
plants to be supplied to him from the Grdvernment nurseries. This 
p ]a.Ti has worked well in Belgaum. Besides this scheme for 
re-clothing the forest tracts which have been laid bare by wood-ash 
tillage since 1857, attention has been given to the growth of 
plantations, chiefly of teak. About 1000 acres, partly above and 
partly below the SahyMris, have been planted with about a million of 
young trees. Except 100 acres of Oasuarinas, on the coast between 
Karwar and the Kalinadi, these plantations have been stocked with 
teak at a cost, including the purchase money of the ground, of £8000 
(Rs. 80,000). 

As most roads run through shady forests, roadside trees are not 
so important in Kanara as in other districts. Only along some 
parts of the coast is there a need of roadside trees. The most useful 
trees for road planting are, above the Sahyddris, the mango, the 
jack, the dhupadamara Vateria indica, and the fig family, especially 
the banian, as poles five or six feet long and a foot in girth grow 
readily if planted at the beginning of the rains in pits eighteen or 
twenty inches deep. The dhupadamara Vateria indica, with its 
splendid shade and sweet white flowers, is a beautiful roadside tree, 
and grows well above the Sahyadris wherever the soil is red. 
There are magnificent dhupadamara avenues in Siddapur planted 
probably in the beginning of the present century by the Bilgi 
chiefs. The trees are of grand height and some of them are from 
ten to fifteen feet in girth. Below the Sahyadi-is, wherever the soil 
is sandy, no tree thrives better than the Oasuarina, which quickly 
grows into a handsome tree. In HonAvar are fine banians which 
were planted when Kanara was under the Madras Government. 

Of exotics sevei'al varieties of the Eucalyptus, the Pithecolobium 
saman, the mahogany, and the Csesalpinia coriaria or dwi-divi are 
being tried. Except the Eucalypti, which do not prosper, these trees 
are doing well. Near the Gersappa falls are a few Cinchona trees, 
some of which wei'e planted by a Madras doctor about eighteen years 
ago and the rest have been added since. None of the plants thrive. 

The following statement shows the receipts, charges, and profits 
of the Kanara forests during the twenty-nine years ending 1881-82 : 

Kanara Forest Balance Sheet, tS53-13Sl, 


Year. 


1853- 54 . 

1854- 55 . 

1856- 00 . 
1866-57 . 

1857- 58 . 

1858- 59 . 

1859- 60 , 

1860- 61 . 
1861-62 . 

1862- 63 . 

1863- 64 . 

1864- 66 < 
1866-60 . 

1866- 67 , 

1867- 68 . 


Eeceipts. 


14,423 

8501 

15,061 

16,004 

7005 

10,060 

20,450 

25,316 

8330 

36,204 

33,872 

41,972 

20,995 

28,868 

29,960 


Charges. 


5085 

6379 

3913 

5097 

2935 

4080 

5980 

7839 

7592 

4805 


74S5 

23,545 

17f986 

14,070 


Profits, 

Year. 

Ecceipts. 

Charges. 

Profits. 






8738 

1868-69 

36,312 

15,895 

20,417 

2122- 

1869-70 

50,327 

13,804 

30,523 

11,148 

1870-71 .. 

40,640 

16,913 

23,727 

10,967 

3871-72 ■ 

45,367 

13,314 

32,053 

4130 

1872-73 .. 

42,0.77 

23,646 

18,431 

5980 

1873-74 

40,404 

16,548 

23,856 

14,470 , 

1874-75 „ 

■ 35,724 

19,002 

16,722 

17,477 

1876-76 

■ 38,882 

19,450 

19,432 

738 

1870-77- 

34,281 

19,423 

14,858 

31,459 

1877-78, 

23,924 

! '18,247 

6677 

20, m 

1878-79 ' 

24,517 

; 22,365 

2262 

84,487 

1879-80 ... 

35,024' 

' 17,384 : 

17,640 

3450 

1880-81 ... 

, 32,906 

20,818 : 

12,088 

10,882 

1881-82 

41,051 

24,387 

16,664 

16,890 



! „ 
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Roadside Trees, 


An examination of this balance sheet shows that for the nine 
years ending' 1861-62 receipts averaged £13,900, charges £5500, 


Mxjperime^zfs, 


Finances* 
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and profits £8400. In the ten years ending 1871-72 receipts 
averaged £37,000, oliarges £13,100 and profits £23,900; and in tlie 
ten vears ending 1881-82 receipts averaged £34,900, charges £20,100, 
and" profits £14,800. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 the profits were 
greatly below the average, only £5677 and £2202. Between 1862 
and 1864 the great wealth which the .American war threw into 
Bombay and the districts of Belganni and Dharwar was accompanied 
by an immense demand for wood and raised the forest receipts from 
an average of £13,900 in the nine yeai's ending 1862 to £41,900 in 
1864-65. At the close of the American war the receipts fell to 
£27,000 in 1865-66 and £28,000 in 1866-67. But again in 1869-70 
the special demand for the Belganm barracks and the state buildings 
at Kolhdpnr raised the receipts to £50,000. From this they fell, 
but continued over £34,000 till, in consequence of the 1876 famine, 
the demand for timber ceased and the receipts dropped to £24,000 
in 1877-78 and £24,500 in 1878-79. The return to a more prosperous 
state in 1879-80 was accompanied by a rise in receipts to £35,000. 
Ohai'ges have ifisen from an average of about £5400 in the twelve 
years ending 1864-65 to an average of about £18,600 in the seventeen 
years since 1865. Before 1865 there was little or no establishment 
and little or no guarding of the forests. Nothing was looked for 
but profit. Another twelve years of this system would have ended 
in disaster. Since 1865 there has been no gi'eat increase in tbe 
permanent staff. The rise from an average of about £18,000 in the 
five previous years to £22,255 in 1878-79 was owing to the cost 
(£4369) of an important forest case.’- In 1881-82 both receipts and 
charges increased considerably, receipts to £41,000 against £32,900 
in 1880-81 and charges to £24,400 against £20,800 in 1880-81. 

The detailed accounts of the different forest blocks and groups 
may be given in the following order : Those of Haliyffl, Supa, and 
Kdrwar in the northern division; those of Yelldpur, Mundgod, 
Ankola, and Kumta in the central division ; and those of Sirsi, 
SiddApur, Hondvar, and Bhatkal in the southern division. In 
Haliyal and Karw4r in the north division all of the forests, and in 
Mundgod and Ankola in the central division and in Sirsi in the south 
division, portions of the forests have been reserved. In Supa in the 
north, in T ellapur andKumta in the centre, and in Siddapur,Honavar, 
and Bhatkal in the south, reserved forests have still to be set apart. 

The Haliyal forests in the north-east of the district include the forest 
lands of 138 villages with an area of 251-86 square miles or 161,191 
acres, and a population of about 28,000. They are bounded on the 
north by Bidi in Belgaum ; on the east by Dhfi,rwar ; on the south by 
the Tattihalla and Kffinadi rivers ; and on the west by the Katnal 
and Barohi streams np to the Kfilinadi, and thence by the hills that 
run north and south between the Kalinadi and the Kaneri. Over the 
whole area teak and other leaf-shedding trees prevail in perfection 
of size and quality, except in the dryer east, where they do not grow 

i THssuitWMbrouglxtby .oae Bh&karAppato recover about 3S0 square miles 
aUeged,. he l^been wrongfully ejected by the Collector in 
S^ by decision was upheld on 
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to so large a size.^ Unlike most K4nara forests tliere is yery little 
evergreen timber in Haliyalj only two small patches in Kaiile and 
Sliiroii. Useful bamboos^ lai^ge, middle-sized, and small, are found 
in most forests. The large bamboos seeded in 1868-69 and the new 
crop is not yet ready for use. The chief sources of revenue are 
grazing fees and timber and bamboo sales. There are no myrobalans, 
soapnuts, or other minor products. The Haliyal forests^ -which are 
best towards the south and west, may be arranged into three blocks 
or groups : Shiroli-Kalbhavi in the south-west with fourteen villages 
and 43,000 acres ; Kegdol-Ramapur in the north-west with thirty- 
four villages and 73,000 acres ; and Aralvdd-Miittalninri in the east 
with ninety villages and 45,000 acres. The Shiroli-Kalbhavi group, 
along the Kalinadi, Kaneri and Tattihalla, inclndes the forest lands 
of fourteen villages^ with an area of about 43,000 acres, 2663 of 
which are set apart for grazing, and a population of 669, chiefly 
Mardthas, with a few Sidis and Musalmans. This forms an 
unbroken block of the first importance and value, with splendid 
high forests of teak, blackwood and other valuable timber. Except 
the ShiroH, Sanmaggi, and Kaule forests, overlooking the Kalinadi, 
whose timber, when cut, will have to be dragged to the Kalinadi 
and floated to the Kodibag store near Karwar, these forests are 
open to carts from the east. The forests of the first nine villages 
have been little worked except for dead wood. The others have 
been more worked, but have still vast stores of teak and other fine 
timber. The Kegdol-R^m4pur group in the north-west, lying 
along the Kdlinadi and the Katnal and Barchi streams, includes 
the forests of thirty-four villages/ with an area of about 73,000 


^ The leading trees of the Haliyal forests are Sdgvdn, Tectona grandis ; matU, 
Terminalia tomentosa ; Bndal, Terniinalia paniculata ; holematti, Terminalia Arjuna ; 
gating^ Terminalia beilerica; nandl, Lagerstroemia microcarpa; /iojw, Pterocarpns 
Marsupium ; shisham^ Dalbergia latifolia ; karlmattaly Ougeinia dalbergioides ; hedde, 
Adina eordifolia ; halanib, Nauclea parvifolia ; JcumUay Careya arborea ; jdmha, Xylia 
dolabriformis ; dmdal, Anogeissus latifolia ; and sagdi, Schleichera trijuga. 


^ The villages are : Shiroli-Kalbhavi G-roiq}, JSaliydl, 


ViLLAeBS. 

Acres. 

VlLLAaES. 

Acres. 

VlIiIiAGBS. 

Acres, 

Shiroli 

Saiinamaggi 

Kaule 

Vincholi ... 
A'mbgaum ...j 

Jambge ... 

1662 

2432 

2976 

3094 

3047 

8425 

A'mhge 

Phansoli 

Kiilagi 

Kumbdrkop 

Addigeri ' 

Badak^usirda 

6438 

2789 

3338 

1914 

6063 

3268 

Gutti 

KalbMvi ... 

Total ».| 

1 

2421 

1049 

42,911 


® The details are : Kegddl-Rdmdpur Ch'cmp, Baliydh 


Villages. 

Acres. 

VlLLAaSS. 

Acres. 

Villages. 

Acres. 

Ke^o! 

Maiavadi 

Haranod ... 
Bomanballi 

BbS^gvati 

BhimanbalH 

Machiipur 

Bogur 

Ta-ttigeri 

TMkur-Baslipur 

MalvM ; 

‘Obotftfejslrda; 

1266 
1281 
2499 
3008 
3589 
2111 
4269 
HSO 
1411 
■ 455 
; 3324 
1092-' - 

Xai’anaballi 
S4mbr5ni ... 
ES-jpattan ..1 

GhiniaiihaUi 
Mainol 

Gadgerl ».«. 
Gardoli ... ... 

mgera ... , .... 
Xariyanpali 

Kervad 

Btodeli 

Kutobharkopp 

1508 
. 2612 
3336 

964 
: . lOJG 
1816 
2443 ’ 
1X76 
1235; • 

, 1517 

700 

.‘-.,'743 

Ambevadi 

ATur 

Bedar Shirgur ... 

YitnU 

Ajgami ... 

Handll 

Kesarodge 

Sbingat^eri 

Ambargi 

ESmapur 

3995 
5698 
3065 
' 1214 
2884 
1878 
6192 
1140 
1468 
880 , 

Total ... 

• 72,904 

■te 1218-5.-:; ■ 
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acres of wMcR 7700 have been set apart for grazing, a,nd a 
population of about 2300, mostly S^envi Brahmans, Marathas, 
Christians, Vadars, Dheds, Sidis, anjfl Musalmans. Many of the 
Tillao-es are deserted, and except Sambrani none of them has 
more'’ than a dozen huts. The forests are everywhere open to carts. 
They have been regularly worked for the last sixteen years, but still 
contain a large stock of mature teak and other valuable timber 
of great size. Especially in Stimbrani, Raypattan, Maranhalli, 
Ohotakdnsirda, Bomanhalli, MMvad, Thakur-Basapnr Machapur, 
Bhimanhalli, Bhagvati, and Addigeri, they jdeld immense 
numbers of middle-sized and smaU bamboos which are in great 
demand in Belgaum and Dh4rw4r.i In spite of every effort to 
stop them, fires are common. They are either caused by carelessness 
or wilfully lighted by herdsmen and hunters. 

The Ardlvad-Muttalmnri group, along the eastern frontier, includes : 
the forests of ninety villages with an area of 45,353 acres, in 32,732 
of wMcli grazing is allowodj,^ End e population of about 25^,000^, cMefly 
Shenvi Brdihmans, Marathas, 'Vadars, Dheds, Sidis, Musalmans, 
and a few Jains, Lingayats, and Christians. The forest area is 
fairly covered with trees. But they are smaller than in the other 
Haliyal blocks, and, on account of the larger area under tillage and 
the greater population, forest fires are common. 

The Supa forests, none of which have yet been reserved, have an 
estimated area of 723 square miles,® with a population of Marathds, 
Shenvis, Sidis, Gaulis, Musalmans, Christians, and in the east a 
few Havik Brahmans. They are bounded on the north by the Bidi 
forests in Belgaum, on the east by Haliyal, on the south-east by 
the Kdlinadi river, on the south by Kdrwilr, and on the west by 
Goa. Between Anshi on the Sahyddris and Sitavada on the 
Belgaum frontier, the Earwar-Belgaum road divides the forests 
into two almost equal but widely different belts, a western and an 
eastern. The western belt, comprising the Sahyadris between 
Supa and Goa, includes the lands of forty-seven small villages 
with an area of about 3.50 square miles, and a population of about 
12,51)0. The villages, and, except some hill sides allotted for 


^ Before tlie 1876 famine in one year 2,108^706 bamboos were sent from the .ITaliydl 
forests. Since 1875 the export of bamboos has averaged 1, 326, 145 ; in ISSO-Si it 
was 1,282,874 and in 1881-82, 1,116,208. Large bamboos pay a fee of lls.3 the 
hundred, middle of Es. 2, and small of Ee. 1. 

-The villages are: Aralvdd, Mundaki, Madanhalli, Kervdd, Biijrukh-Kanchinhalli, 
Mdgvdd, Mdivdd, Pdla, Madalgeri, Sdtmani, Jdvli, Harvalli, Kesarolli, Kurigadde', , 
Haliyal, Giidddpiir, HuUatti, Bhdnasgera, Jogankopp, Tatvani, MundvAd, Gadiydl, 
Buggiiikeri, Don||rikopp, Mangalvdd, Antroli, Tergaoii, MurakvAd, Amma,nkopp, 
Ghibbalgeri, Teginhalii, Guttibail, Golihalli, Jvhdnnlalli, Malvadi, Mugadkopp, 
Tippangeri^ Karalhatti, KumbhArkopp, SiddApur, Bur, GiimloH, Arashinagori, 
KAlginkopp, Ohinaginkopp, Jattage, Boddakop, AjndnhAI, Jauage, Khurd Kanchinlialli, 
Hampchalli, Kdvalvacl, Guladkopp, Kemdigadde, Eolvatig<i, Adaki Hosur, PAndral 
Hosiir, Tatage Hosur, MivAni., Bukhankopp, Mavinkopp, Bonshirgm*, Doddashirgur, 
Bdlshattikopp, Gobral, Ajgaon, ISTiralge, Bomgeri, Agsalhatti ,Kydtanageri,lCalgmhatti, ■ 
Baloga, BidrahaEi, Yedoga, KAlsdpur, Chnmnipur, .Boblikopp, Haksi, Timmapur, 
SAtanhalli, HunasivAcI,- Hagshattikopp, Biisagc, ChatranAl, Alloli, Basavallb Qiittigeri, ■ 
Hangi, Homanhalli, and Muttaimuri 

® The area is doubtM as the siib’-division hasi not yet been surveyed. 
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wood-asli or hmnri tillage^ tlie cultiYatioii ai’0 in tiie YalleySj the 
onltiTation chiefly consisting of rice and nd&hni Eleusine corocana* 

The country is hilly and much of it is bare iron-clay hill tops, 
slopes cleared for wood-ash tillage, and patches of shallow gravelly 
red soil with stunted ill-shaped trees. The view is redeemed from 
barrenness by some grand evergreen forests, crowded with lofty 
trees, and here and there in the nooks and ravines are considex^ablo 
forests of leaf-shedding trees of good size and value.^ 

Myrobalans and soapnut trees and the wild date are common. The 
chief evergreen forest trees are the Artocarpu hirsnta, A. integrifolia, 
and A. Lakoocha, the Eugenia Jambolana, the Oalophyllum 
Wightianum, the Myristica laurifolia, the Cinnamomum iners, and 
the mango and wild sago-palm or hcdni Caryota urens. 

Except for local use there is no demand for timber and no timber 
is cut. But the Marmagaum and Hubli railway is expected to open 
a large market in Groa and along the seaboard, Thei*© are few 
bamboos. Many of the hills are covered with harvi or Strobilanthus of 
several kinds, which, according to its kind, flowei'S and dries after 
three, five, or seven years, readily reproducing itself in the second 
season after seeding. The stems are much used in making wattled 
hut-walls, and so fond are bees of the flower that when it blooms 
honey farms double or treble in value. The minor sources of 
revenue are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey^ cinnamon, and grass. 
Myrobalans, soapnuts, and g’razing fees are collected departmentally ,• 
the right to gather honey and cinnamon is farmed. Since 1877 
forest fires have become comparatively rare. The hill people earn 
good wages by gathering myrobalans and they do their best to stop 
fires by which many of the seedlings were formerly destroyed. 
Wood -ash or hmmi tillage was formerly widespread, but it has 
gradually beeu reduced within harmless limits. In 1879-80 the area 
was 156 and in 1880-81 it was 273 acres. 

The eastern belt of the Supa forests stretches from the Sahyadris 
in the north-west and the Karwfo-Belgaum road in the south-west 
as far east as the Haliyal border. It has an area of about 373 square 
miles, including the lands of fifty-six villages, with a population of 
8867. Except part of theSahyMris in the south-east, the country 
is less rough than the west belt. The scattered houses, the rice and 
sugarcane lands, and the betel and ■ spice gardens, which cover 
perhaps a sixteenth of the whole area, are all in the valleys. In the 
west the country is open and the timber poor, but the rest, especially 
towards the south, is one grand forest, a mass of fine high timber, 
both leaf -shedding and evergreen. This area, is divided into nine 
forest groups. In the extreme south-east Grund-Shivapur with three 
villages and 40,000 acres; to the north of this Aurli-Mandorli with 
three villages and 9000 acres; again to the north the two Joint 
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^ The chief leaf -shedding trees are the Terminalias, tomentosa, panicnlata, Chehtila, 
haBerica and Arjnna; the Lagerstroemias, mierocarpa and parvifolia j 
dolahriformis; Pterocarpxis Marsaxhum : Cassia Fistula; Bnchanania latifolia;- 
Balbergia latifoHa ; the Bandias, dumetorum, and nliginosa ; the Albijszias, Lebbek 
odoratissima, and amara ; the Eugenias, Jambolana ana operculata; and many of the. 
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blocks of B^mane-Biramp^ili and Maulmge-Badgimd witb four 
viUao'es and 18,000 acres; still to tbe north Kundapa-Donset witb 
five viilao-es and 12,800 acres; to tbe nortb-east Bidob-Vadkal with 
nine villages and 33,000 acres ; to tbe east Kodtballi-Holgadda witb 
seven villages and 15,500 acres; to tbe east Kalsai-Uaode witb 
ten villages and 49,800 acres ; and in tbe extreme east Adangaum- 
Dnrgi witb fifteen villages and 60,600 acres. 

Tbe Qand-Sbivapur group, on tbe plateau above tbe Kalinadi river, 
in tbe extreme south-east includes tbe forest lands of three villages^ 
vrith an estimated area of about 40,000 acres or 62-5 square miles 
and a population of about 450. Tbe best part of this block are tbe 
great teak forests of Gund and tbe splendid evergreen forests of 
Sbivdpur. As tbe country is too rough for carts tbe timber has to 
be pushed and dragged by elephants down slips to tbe Kdlinadi, and 
floated about sixty miles to tbe Kodibag wood-store near Karw^r.^ 

The teak logs vary in length from twenty-five to sixty feet and in 
contents from forty to 150 cubic feet. Felling and carrying charges 
amount at tbe Kodibdg wood store to £4 (Rs.40) tbe ton,andtbe selling 
price varies from £7 4s. to £14 (Rs.72 - Rs.l40) tbe ton of fifty-two 
cubic feet. Tbe Aurb-Mandorli group on tbe north side of tbe Kaneri 
river includes the forest lands of three villages,* witb an estimated 
area of 9000 acres or 14-06 square miles, and a population of 168. 
Acre for acre these forests are in no way inferior to tbe Gund block. 
A cart track has been made twenty-one miles to tbe Haliy51 wood 
store and dead wood taken out, but no trees have been felled. Fell- 
ing and carrying charges to the wood store amount to 10s. (Rs. 5) 
tbe khandi of 12| cubic feet and the selling rates vary from £1 10s. to 
£2 (Rs. 15- Rs. 20) the khandi for teak and from 1 6s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8- 
Rs . 12) for other timber. Close to the north of tbe Aurli foi-ests are tbe 
B4mane-Biramp41i block to tbe south and tbe Maulinge-Bddgund 
block to tbe north of tbe Kdlinadi. These blocks, including tbe 
lands of four villages, have an estimated area of about 18,000 acres 
or 28 J square miles and a population of about 270. Especially along 
tbe rivers, they contain immense quantities of splendid large teak ana 
other valuable timber, tbe whole being open to carts. The timber 
finds its way about eighteen miles north-east to Haliyal at a cost of 
9s. {Rs.4|) tbe khandi of 12| cubic feet and commands from £1 10s. 
to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 - Rs. 25) the khandi for teak and 16s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 8 - Rs. 12) for other timber. A good forest road runs right 
through tbe Bfimane-Birampdli group on tbe south of tbe Kalinadi, 
and a good cart track leads from tbe Supa-Haliyal forest road at 
Barcbi to tbe Maulinge-Badgund group to tbe north of the river. 

Tbe Kundape-Donset group, along tbe Katnal and Barcbi to tbe 
north of tbe Maulinge-Badgund forests, includes the lands of five 
villages* witb an estimated, area of 12,800 acres or about twenty 

^ The villages Me Gund, Shavffi, and Shivilpur. 

“ In 1868 and 1869 Mr. H. Barrett, Deputy Conservator of Forests, made a road 
from a central point in the forests to the head of the Kineri pass and from that a 
slip to the river. Other slips have been made by wood contractors. 

, * The villages are Aurli, ftiidse, wd Mandorli. , . ' 

‘ The villages are Kiaidape,.£bireguli, Shiagergaum, Kundalgatim, and DonsSt.. 
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square miles and a population of about 400. This is a first class teafe 
forest which though steadily worked for the last sixteen yearSj still 
has much fine teak, blackwood^ and other timber. It is easily 
reached from Haliyal at an average distance of fifteen miles. It is 
crossed by an excellent forest road with many branch cart tracks. 
At Haliyal the felling and carrying charges amount to 7^, (Es. 3-|) 
the khandi and the sale price varies from £1 lOs. to £2 (Es. 16-Es.20) 
for teak and from 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 12) for other timber. 

The BidoIi“Vadkal group on the plateau above the Kalinadi com-* 
prises the forests of nine villages^ with an estimated area of about 
33,000 acres or 51*56 square miles and a population of 1067. Almost 
all the villages except Bidoli and Oh^peri have a good deal of large 
teak, and several of them have splendid leaf-shedding woods, and 
magnificent tracts of evergreen forests covered with lofty trees of 
great girth.^ The forests of this group have never been worked 
except to meet petty local wants. They can be reached both from 
above the Sahyadris and from the coast and will prove most valuable 
if the opening of the Marmagaum and Hubli railway causes a demand 
for wood. With slight improvements to the road any quantity of 
timber can be passed along the Ulavi-Kumbharvada road fifty miles 
to Sitavada on the railway. 

The Kodthalli-Holgadda group, along the Kalinadi and the 
neighbouring Sahyadri slopes, includes the lands of seven villages® 
with an approximate area of 15,500 acres or 24*21 square miles and a 
population of 366. This group has fine leaf -shedding forests with a 
good sprinkling of teak,^‘ some rich evergreen patches/ and a nice 
teak plantation of 135 acres.^ The only outlet for this group is 
towards the coast. The logs are dragged to the Kalinadi by 
elephants, and are pushed about thirty-four miles down to the 
Kodibag wood store, on bamboo rafts, for few of these trees float. 
The felling, dragging, floating and stacking charges amount to £2 
(Rs. 20) the ton of fifty-two cubic feet and the prices vary from 
£4 16^. to £8 (Rs. 48 - Rs. 80) in the case of teak and from £4 to £4 
16^. {Rs. 40 - Rs, 48) for other timber. 

The Kdls^i-Usode block lies further inland than the Kodthalli- 
Holgadda group. It includes the forest lands of ten villages/ 
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^ The villages are Bidoli, Ohdperi, Kariyddi, Nandigadde, Bedasgadde, Chmchi- 
khand, yermiikli, Ulavi, and Yadkal, 

The leaf-shedding-trees are the TerminaHas, tomentosa, Arjuna, panicnlata, 
and bellerica ; the Lagerstrcemias, microcarpa and Begince ; Xylia dolabriformis ; 
Pi;erocarpus Marsnpuini ; Dalbergia latifolia ; the Albizzias, Lebbek, odor atk sima 
and amara ; Xauclea parvifolia and Adina eordifolia are specially fine, 
green forests are specially fine in Kariyddi, Bhedasgadda, Hebbal, Yi^mnkh, 
Ulavi and Yadkal. The chief trees are Artocarpns, hirsuta, integrifolia, and 
Lakoocha; Calophyllum, elatnm and Wightiannm ; Myristica, lanrifoha and mag- 
nifica ; Cinnamomum iners ; Garyota iireus, and ^most all the other varieties of 
evemreen K^narese trees. 

® The villages are Kodthalli, Birkholi, Hebbal, Bobargadde, Bnligeri, TdrimalU- 
pnr, and Holgadda. ‘ ^ 

4 Splendid specimens of the TerminaHas, tomentosa, paniculata, bellerica, and 
Arjuna ; Pterocarpns Marsnpium ; Lagerstroemia microcarpa and Adina cordifolia. 

® Especially in XodthaUi, Birkholi, Hebbal, and Bobargadde. 

® Of the 1S5 acres seventy-five were planted in 1859 and sixty in 1880 and 188L 
’’ The villages are Amboli, G^ngoda, PoteM, Yiraol, Nagri, Khodli, 

Konade, Avade, and Usode. 
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witt an approximate area of 49,800 acres or 77*84 square miles and 
a population of 4587. There is little teak but there are fine mixed 
leaf-shedding woods and especially in Kalsai good patches of 
eYerf^reen forest. Except in 1865-66 in Usode these forests hare 
been used only to meet local demands. ji(k.li pai’ts of them can be 
reached by carts, but their timber will not be wanted unless the 
Goa-Hublfrailway raises a brisk demand. 

The Adangaum-Diirgi block, in the extreme east as far as the 
Anshi-Sitayada road, includes the forest lands of fifteen Tillages/ 
with an approximate area of 60,600 acres or 94*71 square miles 
and a population of 1559. Though as a rule thin, these forests haye 
some fine large trees, mostly leaf -shedding with seyeral scattered 
eyergreen patches. Except for local wants they have never been 
worked. The minor products are soapnuts, honey, grass, and myro- 
balans especially in the west. 

Wood-ash or Itimri tillage was formerly common, but it has been 
stopped except in a few villages to the south. In the west fires are 
put down for the sake of the myrobalans and in the east the denseness 
of the forests prevents fires from being as common as in Haliyal. 
The evergreen patches are always free from fire. Bamboos seeded all 
over Supa in 1866-67 and in most places the young crop is fit for use. 

The K4rwar forest area is bounded on the north by Goa and Supa, 
on the east by Yellapur, on the south by Ankola, and on the west by 
the tilled lowlands between the hills and the Arabian Sea. The 
forests include the lands of fifty villages with a measured area of 
137,246 acres or 214*44 square miles and a population of about 
37,000, chiefly Halepaiks, Komdrpaiks, Mardthas, Bhanddris, Padtis, 
Musalmans, and a few Shenvi Brahmans and Christians. The 
forest area was carefully examined in 1876 by Mr. E. J. Ebden, O.S., 
and divided into 86,269 acres of reserved and 50,977 acres of 
protected forests. But the whole has since (1879) been declared 
reserved forest.^ Wood-ash tillage was formerly widespread but 
the area is now insignificant.^ 

The hill tops, slopes, and many of the Kdrwdr valleys are covered 
with a more or less dense forest growth. The best forests are on 
the slopes and in the dells facing the Kalinadi, from the meeting 
of the Katar and Bhaire boundaries about twenty miles east to the 
meeting of the Supa and YelMpur boundaries. The rest of the 
forests lie to the west of this tract along the Edlinadi about twelve 
miles to the sea. Most of the forests are of leaf-shedding trees 
wi^^nsiderahle evergreen patches in ravines and near villages, 
and^Eiich scattered dense scrub which, since wood-ash tillage has 
been stopped, is fast turning into foi*est. The Kdrwdr forests may 
be divided into four blocks, two in the eastern or better belt, the 
Devk4r-Devalmakhi group with nine villages and 48,000 acres to 
the south of the Kdlinadi, and the Balemani-Bhaire group with seven 
villages and 45,000 acres to the north of the river ,* and two in the 


^ The villages are Adangaum, Ohdpoli, Karambal, TimboH, Amset, Vai|gaum, 
Karandi, Puseli, Konade, Btoan^vdi, Velipkiimbeli, Kumbril, Mirdsi-Kiimbeli 
M^ambe, and JDurgi. . ' ^ &<yvernmmt Gazette, 6th March 1879. 

3 In 1879-80 forty acres,' in 1^0-81 'lwenty*mne acres. 
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western or poorer forest beltj tlie KliervMi»Kodibag group witli 
tweiitj-one Tillages and 29^000 acres on the sontli; and the Alge- 
Miidgeri group with thirteen villages and 13,400 acres on the north 
of the Kdinadi. 

The Devkar-Devalmakhi group on the south of the Kalinadi 
includes the forest lands of nine villages,^ with an area of 48^631 
acres or 75*98 square miles, and a population of about 2400* The 
evergreen trees and the leaf-shedding trees, except that the dinclal 
Anogeissus latifolia does not occur and that the Jchair Acacia Catechu 
is common, are the same as those in Supa and Hali3"al, only not so 
large* There is a considerable quantity of second and third class 
teak. The Bdlemani-Bhaire group on the north of the Kalinadi in- 
cludes the forest lands of seven villages^ with an area of 45,799 acres 
or 71‘56 square miles and a population of 1917. Its forests closely 
resemble those of the Devkar-Devalmakhi group to the south of 
the river. Both groups have been worked for many years and most 
of the large timber has been sent to the Kodibag timber store, an 
average distance of about twenty-five miles. The felling', carrying 
and stacking charges vary from is. to I Os. (Bs, 2 - Bs. 5) the hhandi 
of twelve and a half cubic feet, and the price fetched varies from 
£lto£l 10s. (Es.lO-Es. 15) for teak and from 14^. to£l (Es*7-Es.I0) 
for other timber. In the "west or poorer forest tract the Khervadi- 
Kodibag group on the south of the Kalinadi includes the forest 
lands of twenty-one villages,^ with an area of 29,382 acres or 45*91 
square miles, and a population of 21,667j and the Alge-Miidgexu 
group on the noi'thof the river including the forest lands of thirteen 
villages,^ with an area of 13,434 aoi'es or 20*99 square miles, and a 
population of 11,108. These two groups are closely alike. Though 
the forests are much thinner than those higher up the river, they 
contain much useful wood for making field tools and burning. There 
is a great demand from the thickly-peopled coast villages, and no 
timber is cut in either group except to meet the local demand. The 
forests of seven villages close to Karw4r,^ which were stripped of 
their wood when the port and towm of Karwar (1865) were established, 
have since been strictly protected and are now covered with young 
trees. Bamboos, which were formerly abundant, seeded some ten years 
ago, and the young crop is not yet fit for use. The minor products 
of the Karwar forests are myrobalans and soapnuts, which are 
gathered by the forest department, and catechu, honey, and 
cinnamon which are farmed. 

In the central division come the YelMpur, Mundgod, Kumta, and 
Ankola forests. The Tellapiir forests are; bounded on the north by 
the Kalinadi and Kalghatgi in Dh^rw^rjbn.-the east by the Bedti 


^ The villages arePevkdr, Hartage,, MalMpar, Sirve, 

B'agekuve, and Devalmaklii* ' , v r"-’. '■ 

' Tlie villages are B^lemani, Kadra, QoUegdU^ lMde, Ktoargaiim, Goyar, and 
Bhaire. ’ - 

® Tke villages are Kkerv/idi, Hdtar, Kadiye, Mailvdda,^ Sicldar, Kinnar, 

Kadvdd, B^rgai, Belur, Hivali, Todnr, Amadalli, , Kod&', Chancliye, Arge, Binage, 

V ShvM, BM, Baitkhol, and KodiMg. . . 

^ Tlie villages are Alge, Hankon, MadkevMa, K^nasgeri, Mdjdli, Gh^dsdi, 
Oepsitta, Mainjinx, S^vantvdda, Kolge, md Mudgeri. ^ . 

. ^ Tke villages , are Okendiy e^ ■ Arge^ Biimge, B^d^and Baitkhol . ^ '-v-; 
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wbicb separates TelMpur from Mundgod and Sn-si ; on tie sontli by 
Ankola and Kdrwdr ; and on tbe west by part of Karwar and the Kdli- 
nadi riTer. The forests, none of which have been reseiwed, include 
the lands of seventy-nine villages with an area^of 222,727 acres/ or 
348 square miles and a population of about 15,600. The Haliydl- 
Karwlr road which runs north and south and the Mundgod-Katge- 
ganeshgudi road which runs east and west divide the Yellapur 
forests into four blocks with clear and well marked limits. These 
blocks are Ldlguli-Sistmudi in the north-west with fifteen villages 
and 46,500 acres ; Kdnigeri-Kondemani in the north-east with eight 
villages and 61,500 acres j Heggapur-Subgeri in the south-east with 
twenty-four villages and 47,300 acres, and Sigepal- Jogalepal in the 
south-west with thirty-two villages and 67,500 acres. The forests 
of the northern groups are chiefly of leaf-shedding and those of the 
southern groups chiefly of evergreen trees. They have much teak, 
bamboo, and fine timber of splendid size and exceeding value to the 
people of the great bare country to the east and north. In the 
south, the slopes and tops of the Sahyadris are clothed with the 
most splenid evergreen forests. In some of the rich valleys and 
dells are cocoa-palm groves and spice and betel gardens, each with 
its belt of stripped and pollarded forest. Except close to the Sahya- 
dri ridges all Yelldpur forests are open to carts. From the eastern 
slopes and uplands the timber passes inland, and from the western 
slopes it is dragged and floated down the Gangavali and Khlinadi 
rivers. The Lalguli-Sistmudi block in the north-west is bounded 
on the north by the Kdlinadi river, on the east and south by the 
Haliyal-Katgeganeshgudi road, and on the west by the Khlinadi. 
It includes the forest lands of fifteen villages^ with an area of 
46,473 acres and a population of 4743, mostly Marathds or Kunbis, 
Christians, Sidis, and a few Havik Brahmans. Neai’ly the whole 
area is splendid mixed forest and over the greater part of it there is 
much teak. In the eight first named villages the teak is of superb 
growth, seventy to eighty feet to the first bough, and yielding logs 
thirty to sixty feet long with 100 to 175 cubic feet of solid timber. 
Especially in Angod there are large tracts of first class evergreen 
forest^ with magnificent bakul, toon, and angeli trees ninety to 100 
feet to the first bough, crowned by fifty or sixty feet of branches, and 
yielding 150 to 225 cubic feet of timber. Bamboos of several 
useful kinds grow freely mixed with the trees.^ The large bamboos 

^ This is the reremie survey estimate ; the former estimate was 233,140 acres. 

- The villages are Ldlguli, Gotguli, Hukali, BaragacMe, Ndgarkdn, Dehalli, Besgod, 
Katgeganeshgudi, ijxgod, Ger^, Sdrgadde, Kauadgdl, Belgeri, YelUpiir^ and 
Sislimudi. 

^ The finest evergreen trees are angel% Artocarpas hirsxita ; jack or plianas^ 
Artocarpus integrifolia j devMri, Oedrela Toona j kempa or red deiHld')% Chickrasia 
tahularis ; baliU^ Mimusops Elengi ; halcje, Vitex altissima ; haJM^ Oalophylliim 
Wightianum inelatdri, Aiseodaphne semica^rpifolm ; JctmM, Eiigmia, Jamhohxm, and 
bam or sago-palm, Caryota urens. 

^ The chief leaf-shedding timber trees are teak or sdgvclnf Tectona grandis; 
Terminalia tomentosa.; nafidii, LagerstroBinia microcarpa, heddit Adina cordifolia ; and 
Jdmba, Xylia dolahriformis ; also, but sparingly, slmham^ Baibergia latifolia ; klndal, 
Terminalia paniculata j goting, Terminalia belleriea ; dhcmirij Grewia tilioefolia ; honi 
Fterocarpus Mmupium ; mndm^ Careya arborea ; holemaiUt Terminalia Arjuna ; 
dindai, AMQgmms 2S[^xidea'prvifolia^ and behtif AlbwJK^a prooara* 
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seeded in 1868 and tlie new crop is nearly ready for use ; tlie 
middle-siaed bamboos seeded in 1874 and in three years will prove a 
splendid crop. Though most of the forests of this group have been 
worked during the last sixteen years, they have still vast stores^ of 
splendid mature timber. The teak of the Kalinadi slopes goes by 
river to the Koclibag wood store. From above the crests of the 
Kalinadi slopes the produce passes east to the Kannigeri saw millsj, 
four miles and a half north of Yellapur. During the last twelve years 
about 1927 trees or an yearly average of 160 have been felled and 
removed from these forests. The felling and carrying charges to the 
Kodibag store amount to £4 (Rs. 40) a ton of fifty-two cubic feet and 
to Yellapur and the saw mills to £1 or £1 4^. {Rs.l0-Rs.l2) the ton. 
The sale price at Kodibd,g varies from £7 4^. to £14 (Rs.72-Es.l40) 
the ton ; at Yellapur from £6 to £8 (Rs, 60 - Rs. 80) the ton ; and at the 
saw mills from 3s. 6cL to os. (Rs.lf - Es.2|-) the cubic foot sawn 
into scantlings and planks. The cheaper kinds of timber do not bear 
the cost of carriage to the coast. They are sent to Yellapur and 
sold at prices varying from £S 4^. to £4 16^. (Rs.82-Rs.48) the ton 
and at the saw mills at 1^. OcZ, to 3s. 12-Rs. 3|) the cubic 

foot. 

The Kannigeri-Kondemani block in the north-east of Yellapur 
is bounded on the north and east by the Tattihalla river^ a part of 
Kalghatgi in Dharwar, and the Bedti river. It includes the lands 
of eight villages^ with an area of 61,500 acres and a population 
of 1739, mostly Maratha Kunbis, . Dhangar-Gavlis, Christians, 
and a few* Sidis. Most of it is fine high mixed forest with much 
teak except in Sashrahalli and Kondemani. The best parts of the 
group are near the west from Kannigeri to the Tattihalla river and 
thence east to Kalghatgi where the trees are smaller. Again 
starting from near Kirvatti south along and back from the Bedti 
river, very fine forests stretch right to the road between the Bedti 
bridge and Yellapur. The trees are the same as in the Ldlguli- 
Sistmudi group, only there are more and finer ho7ns Pterocarpus 
Marsiipium, (Uncials Anogeissus latifolia, and heltUis Albizzia 
procera,. The few small patches of evergreen forests in the south are 
of little value. A splendid crop of the large bamboo which seeded 
in 1868 is ripe in some favoured spots and in two years will be fit 
for use. Some of the timber of this group goes to the Kannigeri 
saw mills and some to the Yellapur and Kirvatti stores. The 
felling and carr jing charges and the sale prices are the same as in 
the Lalguli-Sistmudi group. About 39,000 trees have been felled 
and removed from these forests, but they still abound in vast stores 
of the finest timber. 

The Heggapur-Sabgeri group, in the south-east, is bounded on the 
east and south by the Bedti, on the west by the Arbail- Yellapur 
road, and on the north by the Yellapur-Mundgod road as far east 
as the Bedti bridge. It includes' the lands of twenty-four villages^ 


' ^ Th.6 villages are Kannigeri, Kanohinlialli, Kirvatti, Hosalli, Madnnr, Kolkerl, 
Saskralialli, and Kondemani. , ‘‘ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

? villages are Heggipnr, Kalsnr, Cliandgnli, Malal- 

ganm, M4gcS, Eegumbli, Dabbguli, Bevargadde, Holemadn, Belkband, Sulgir, 
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with an area of 47,816 acres and a population of 2976, mostly Ha,vik 
Brahmans, Marathas, and a few Sidis and Sonars. The forests 
of this group are splendid, crowded with lofty leaf-shedding and 
evergreen trees. The whole is almost equally valuable except small 
tracts near and a few miles south of Yellapur and some plots a little 
back from the crests of the Sahyadris which in past times were 
cleared for grazing or wood-ash tillage. Their nearness to Yellapur 
and their easy communication with Mundgod and Sirsi (rive a special 
value to the fine mixed high forests of Kalsur, Somanlalli Heo'g^ 
pur, Ohandgnli, and Malalgaum along the Bedti rivei'. Except a 
few evergreen patches these are chiefly leaf -shedding forests with 
excellent large teak and besides the trees already mentioned (p 401 
honi, matti, Undal, nandi, shesham, and belati. As in the Kannigeri"^ 
Kondimani group, a splendid crop of young bamboos %vill be fit 
for use m two years. Next in value to these leaf-shedding forests 
are the splendid ev^green tracts of Mdgod, Hegumbli, Dabguli, 
Devargadde, Sulgar, Hulgan, Komadi, and Balekhani. In these all 
the evergreen trees already mentioned except the Oalophvllum 
elatum are found in plenty^ and of peat size. Besides evergreens 
the M4god and Hegumbli forests have a good deal of teak 
and much very large Terminalia tomentosa and Lao-erstroemia 
microcarpa These fpests are easy to work. Elephants drag 
the timber to the Bedti river down which it is floated thirtv five 

^ 7 ® The large bamboos seeded 

in 1866- 67, and the young crop has been in use for the last two 
pars. The remaining forests are back from the Sahvhdris and 
between them and Yellapur. They have no teak, but splendid 
evergreen trees, pd a good deal of matti, Undal, nandi, &ndidmba 
They have never been worked except to meet local wants. The laro-e 
bamboos seeded in 1868 and are again nearly fit for use bnt thA 
crop is not so good as in other parts! ^ 

The SHgepal-Jogalepdl group in the south-west is boundpd at. thn 
north by the Katgeganeshgudi-Yellapur road, o^ the east w th« 
Yellapur- Arbail roa^p the south by Ankola, and on the west % the 
Kalinadi river and Karw® It includes the forests of thirty^two 
villages^ with an area of 67,435 acres and a population of Ahniif r.om 
mostly Havik Brahmans, Marathas, Christians and a few Sidis^ ^‘rhe 
best forests are those of Arbail Gullapur, Kodlagadde, Amb-aum 
Va;jrahalli,Honagadde, Targdr, Bigar, Kalche, Kodsalli and fcrS 

“’the upper mdl'ower 

The leaf-sheddlug and evergreen forests share the hill sidfs S 
rival each other m exceUence. Teak is plentiful on the lower 
f n . easily earned to the inland wood-stores Xt fmm 

Arbail^ Gollapur, Kodlagadde and Ambganm it can readily be 
dragged to the Bedti and floated to thi Gangavali S lore! 


Analgdr, NaBdolli, Komadi, HuIgSa, Balekhani, Jogadnane i.t 

Gopadmane, Hitlalkargadde, Kaodikeri, and Sabgeri. Hastkdrgadde, 

^ Tile villaiyes? «,Tp. SViiwATViSl . 



Benadgidi, Clw&EmaBe^ %galepit 
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Tlie produce of tlie other forests is easily floated down the Kalimdi 
to Kodibag. Teak and other first class woods return a good profit 
whether sent by the K4Iinadi or Bedti-Grangavali rivers. Besides 
teak there is an immense quantity of grand maiti, Jdndal^ Arjunu 
mdnmidiy a good deal of it available for inland use. The ever- 
green forests on the upper slopes are crowded with lofty trees of 
the usual evergreen varieties.^ Among them the miirgalmam 
Garcinia purpurea is very common and highly valued for its acid 
pleasant fruit, and holcam oil. The bamboos seeded in 1866-67, and the 
young crop has been fit for use since 1879. Next to the south are 
the forest tracts of Mavinmane, Benadguli, Marhalli, Bare, and Kamir. 
Except some patches of evergreen in the upper slopes and some fine 
timber in the lowest slopes, these forests have been spoiled by wood- 
ash tillage.^ 

Besides the forests of this group already described, those of 
Hirigal, Balgar, Bdginkatte, Ohimanhalli, and Tellangeri are worthy 
of note for their splendid evergreen timber which has the special 
value of being not more than ten miles from the Tellapur store. The 
less wooded tracts between Tellapur and the great Sahyadri forests 
contain fair but not very valuable timber. The bamboos of the forests 
near Yeilapiir seeded in 1868-69^ but except in a few choice spots, 
the young crop is not yet fit for use. 

The minor products of the Tellapur forests are xnyrobalans, soap- 
nuts, honey, cinnamon, wild pepper, grass, and canes. Myrobalans and 
the small crop of soapnuts are gathered by the forest department ; 
cinnamon honey and wild pepper are farmed ; grass and canes may 
be cut free of charge for local use, but a yearly fee of 3d. (2 ans.) a 
head is levied on all cattle grazing in forest reserves. Before the 
1876 famine the largest recorded export of bamboos was 183,599. 
During tbe famine year it fell to 44,943. It has again risen from 
93,825ln 1879-80 to 116,200 in 1880-81, and to 484,700 in 1881-82. 
The export fee is the same as in Haliyal 6s, (Es. 3) the hundred for 
large bamboos, 4^. (Es. 2) the hundred for middle-sized bamboos, 
and 2s. (Ee.l) the hundred for small bamboos. During the last few 
years forest fires have been fairly kept down. 

The Mundgod forests are bounded on the north by the Bedti 
river, on the east by Bankapur and Hangal in Dharwar, on 
the south by Sirsi, and on the west by the Bedti river. The forest 
includes the lands of ninety-one villages with an area of 103,599 
acres, of which 85,295 are reserved and 68,304 are protected,^ and a 
population of about 15,800. They are divided into five groups, 
two in the west with reserved forests, and thi’ee in the east where 
no forests have been reserved. The two western blocks are 
YeTebail-R4yanhalli in the north-west with seven villages and 
34,650 acres, and Chikka-Havalli-Halharvi-in the south-west with 
eight villages and 10,900 acres. The ■ :three eastern blocks are 
Hnlihond-Kusur in the north-east- 'With 'twelve villages and 
14>700 acres, Hire-Bachanki-Nyfeargi. in the east with thirty-one 


_ •: 4 above p. 40. , ■ 

. * XMs lias been reduced to 127 acres m 18S0 and;l2§ acres in 168L > , ^ • - 

Orovenwa^nt Besolution' ^56% 20tb October 18^. . ' - 
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villages and 24,300 acres, and Hanmapiir-Boranagudi in tlie 
south-east with thirty-three villages and 19,000 acres. The Torehail- 
Rayanhalli group, mostly along and back from the Bedti river, 
includes the lands of seven villages^ with an area of 34,655 acres, 
of which 29,245 are reserved and 5410 protected, and a population 
of 869, mostly Maratha-Kunbis, Vadars, Dhangar-Ga.vlis, and 
Christian Sidis. Most of this area is high mixed forest with 
good teak and the other varieties of leaf -shedding trees given under 
Teilapar. Besides these forests grassy glades occur here and there 
with gela Eandia dumetorum and pendri Randia iiliginosa btishes. 
These glades were cleared by the cattle-keeping Dhangar-Gavlis 
who formerly infested these forests and lived alternately between 
them and Maisur. There is an abundant supply of the three kinds of 
useful bamboos. The large bamboo seeded in 1868-69 and the young 
crop is not yet fit for use. These forests have been sparingly 
worked for the last twenty years. They still contain large quantities 
of teak and other useful timber. The produce is taken either 
twelve miles west to Yellapur or about the same distance east to 
Mundgod. Felling and carrying charges come to £1 5s% (Rs. 12 1) 
the ton of fifty-two cubic feet and the sale price vatnes from £4 16§, 
to £6 85. (Rs.48-Rs.64) for teak and from £3 45. to £4 (Rs.32-Rs.40) 
for other timber. This group has no evergreen forests. 

The Cliikka-Harvalli-HalharTi group in the south-west includes the 
lands of eight villages^ with an area of 10,964 acres, of which 6050 
are reserved and 4914 protected, and a population of 458, chiefly 
Marathas, Lingayats, Vadars, Dhangar-Gavlis, and a few Dravid 
Brahmans. This group is well stocked with teak and other fine 
timber. It has been worked for the last sixteen years. At the 
Singanhalli wood store about nine miles from the forests, felling 
and carrying charges amount to £1 O 5 . fid (Rs. lOJ) the ton of fifty- 
two cubic feet. The sale price varies from £6 to £10 (Rs. 60- Rs, 1 00) 
for teak and from £4 to £10 (Rs.40 - Rs.lOO) for other timber. 
The lioni grows to a remarkable size in these forests, and is a 
great favourite in Dharwar, often fetching as high a price 
as the best teak. To the large evergreen forest at Kurli wild 
elephants used to come from Sorab in Maisur. Their last visit was 
in 1868. This Kurli forest has hami Caryota urens or sago-palm 
and the usual lofty varieties of evergreen trees. Bamboos abound. 
The large bamboo seeded in 1868-69 and the young crop is not 
yet fit for use. The forests in the east of Mundgod stretching from 
Hulihond north to Tamgalli near Badangod in Sirsi are thin but 
valuable for their teak and sandalwood. They are all protected 
and are divided into three groups : Hulihond-Kusur in the north, 
Hire-Bachanki-Kyasargi in the centre, and Haiimapur-Boran%udi 
in the south. The Hulihond-Kusur group in the north-east in- 
cludes the lands of twelve villages^ with an area of 14,718 acres and 


^ The Tillages are Yerebail, BiilehaUi, OunjdTati, Mainhalli, Belaginhalli, Kalkeri, 
and B.<i,yanhaUi 

® The villages are Chikka-Harralla,, Bodda-Harvaiii, Attanagi, E^mdpur, Kodamhi, 
Bomarshiipp, Kuril and Mharvi. . , 

^ The villages are Hulihond, Hsindikatfei, Agadi, Hunagund, Attiveri, YadagattI, 
Arshinageri, Majiigeri, .Jadur, Kbp, Ugginkeri, and Kusur, ^ ,/ • 
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a population of about 3700, mostly DraYid Brahmans, Lmgayats, 
Musalmans, Mar^thas, Bunids, and Vadars. ' ■ The iorests are , :very, 
thin except in Uggirskeri, Hulihond,, and part of Naiidikatti, which 
are well stocked with trees of fair growth, chiefly teak, mattis Mndal^ 
Jwni, and dindal. There is also much sandalwood ganclha Santalum 
album, and large quantities of bamboos. The large bamboo seeded 
in 1872-73 and the young crop is not' yet' fit for use. The forests 
of this group liaye not been worked for profit and timber has been 
cut only to meet local w’ants. As the sandalwood matures, it is 
gathered and sent to Sirsi where the felling and carrying charges 
come to from Ws. to £1 (Es.8-Es. 10) and the sale price varies from 
£12 to £13 (Rs. 120-Es. 130) the hlimicU of 560 pounds. The Hire- 
Bachanki-Nvasargi gi’oup occupies both sides of the road between 
Sirsi and Mundgod from a little north of Mundgod ^ to the 
Singanhalli 'wood store. It includes the lands of thirty-one 
villages with an area of 24,298 acres and a population of 6780 , 
mostly Dra^id Brahmans, Lingayats, Marathas, Vadars, Buruds, and 
Musalmans.^ Though as a rule thin, most of the forests have^ here 
and there a promising growth of young teak, mattij hindal^ dindal^ 
sMshanij and sandalwood at certain favoured places near ^ streams 
where the soil and shelter are good. Bamboos of three kinds are 
found but not to the same extent, or so well grown as in the cooler 
west. The large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the young crop is 
not yet fit for use. Some cuttings begun in 1879 are still going on in 
the Sanavalli forests, where old and fire-damaged trees are being 
cut and worked into field-tools. These field -tools are in great 
demand and sell at 3r?. to Is-, [ans. 2-8) each, people coming fifty 
or sixty miles frona parts of Dhdrwar and taking cart-loads. 

The Hanmapur-Boranagudi group in the south-east occupies both 
sides of the Sirsi-Mundgod road from the Singanhalli wood store to 
near Badangod in Sirsi. It includes the forest lands of thirty-three 
villages with an area of 18,965 acres and a population of 5055, 
mostly Dravid Brahmans, Lingayats, Mar5/thas, Yadars, Musalmans, 
and Buruds.^ The forests are much the same as those of the Hire- 
Bachanld-Ny&;Sargi group, only that there is less teak and dmdal and 
more miitUd B iiteaf rondosa. J ambekop, Siddapur, J algeri, Naginkeri, 
Bikod, Kalebail, Janageri, andHallikop are also much heavier- wooded 
than the general run of frontier lands, and in Haliikop there is a fair- 
sisied evergreen forest with numerous lofty trees. This patch of 
evergreen forest used to he visited by wild elephants from Maisur. 
The forests of this group have not been worked. Only sandahvood 
as it matures is gathered and sent to Sirsi. Bamboos of three useful 


^ The Tillages are Hire-Bachanki, Ptira, .Tattihalli, Teginkop, Tamydnkop, KarguH, 
Ohavdalli, Kdlgankop, Malvalii, LAkolH, Tmnbargi, Andalgi, KalWh, Hirehalli, 
M^Tkop, K^valkop, Alhalli, Muixdsdli, Kanvi-kdtur, OkigaHi, Hoskop, vSdlgdvi, Ajjikallp 
Bapalkatti, Bapaigtindi, SanaYalli, Kargankop,' Malgankop, Kundargi, Mundgod, 

and Hydsargi . •». -rr m ^ 

2 The villages are Hanmdpnr, ISTdgnur, Kdtur, Shinganhalli, Margadi, Hulihond, 
Boranggudde, Yoraigi, Hudelkop, Bhadrdpur, Pdla, Ingalgi, B^alkopj Kad^gers, 
GhotgaSi, Kop, HaUikop, Jambekop, Sidddpur, Kolgj, Malgi, Jalgen, KagHtei,BikM^ 
Kalebail, Janageri, Oungsur, Andebail, Harganhalli, Virdpur, K.yddikox:>, Yemagalbi 
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kinds are met with., but in abundance only in tbe west. The 
large bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and the young crop is not yet fit 
.for use. 

The minor products of the Mundgod forests are honey and grass. 
There are very few myrobalans or soapnuts. The honey farm is 
sold yearly. Grass may be cut free ; but cattle grazed in the reserves 
pay a yearly head-fee of 3d. (2 annas). Before the 1876 famine the 
largest recorded export of bamboos was 282^501, in 1876 the 
number fell to 114^792, in 1879-80 it was as high as 376,062^ but 
in 1880-81 it again fell to 272,496. The export fee is the same as 
in other sub-divisions.^ Fires are very common. Many if not most 
are wilful, the people firing the forests either to increase the quantity 
of dead wood, or in pursuit of game. 

The Ankola forests are bounded on the north by Karwar and 
Yellapur ; on the east by Sirsi and Kumta ; on the south by Kumta ; 
and on the west by the Arabian Sea. They include the lands of 
eighty-two villages and have a measured area of 183,715 acres or 
287’05 square miles, of which 82,060 acres or 128*21 square miles 
are reserved and 101,655 acres or 158*84 square miles are protected.*^ 
The chief forests classes, who number about 33,800, are Halepaiks, 
Halvakki-Vakkals, Havik Brahmans, N4digars,Karivakkals, Musal- 
md.ns, and a few Christians. The country is hilly. Along the north 
and north-west the forests on the hill tops and higher slopes have 
suffered severely from wood-ash tillage, but the lower slopes, the dells, 
and the Gang^vali valleys are well wooded. Splendid high mixed 
forests stretch up the Gangavali valley and in the neighbouring hills 
from near Agsur to the border of Yellapur and Sirsi. The forests may “ 
be divided into five groups : three in the licher eastern tract, Kuntguni- 
Brahmurinthe extreme south-east, with twenty-one villages and26,880 
acres j Sh^vkar-Shirguni in the south-east, with eleven villages and 
48,375 acres ; and Kodlagadde-Hehbul in the east, with five villages 
and 29,670 acres; and two in the barer west, Heggdrmakigadde-Gule 
in the north-west, with nineteen villages and 64,400 acres ; and 
Agsur- Shettikeri in the west, with twenty-six villages and 24,400 
acres. The Kuntguni-Brahmur group in the extreme south-east is 
a splendid block of forests lying immediately below the Vaddi pass 
and between its crest and the Gang^vali river. It runs about six 
miles along the Sahyadris with an average breadth of about seven 
miles or an area of about forty-two square miles, all reserved. It 
includes the forest lands of twenty-one villages^ with a population of 
about 7450 mostly Havik Brahmans, Mardthas, Halvakki-Yakkals, 
Muk4ris, N^digars, Ambigars, Musalmans, and a few Christians. 

The forests along the Sahyadris are mostly evergreen. Though 
marred by former wood-ash tillage they have some splendid ti'ees. 
Below the Sahyadris and towards the Gangavali, many parts of the 
leaf-shedding forests are very fine, with magnificent matti, Idndd, 
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^ See above p, 43. ® Government Gazette, 28tli October 1880. 

^ The Tillages are Kuntguri, Gnndabdla, Morahalli, Mogata, Andie, Kdrbail, BaUle, 
TahatgeA Eenlcahe^SMTiiphr, 'MnlvaA Bevigadde, Sagadgeri, Kimage, Adigon, 
Agrilgon, Hegre, Jug, AngadiMl, Mtolgadde, Kabg^l, and Brahmixr. 
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hon% ncmdi, hedcU^ mgd% jcimba, and JcJiair in the south. This 
group has neyer been worked. It was formerly in Kumta and was 
transferred to Ankola in 1880.^ 

The Shavkar-Shirguni group to thenox'th of the last group has also 
splendid timber. It includes the lands of eleyen ’villages^ with an 
area of 48,375 acres, of which 31,684 are reserved and 16,691 are 
protected, and a population of 2518. Grood sized teak is found 
sparingly over the higher ground. The chief and largest trees 
are the Terminalias, tomentosa, paniculata, and Arjuna; Lagerstrce- 
mia microcarpa, Terocarpus Marsupium, Adina cordifolia, Xylia 
dolabriformis, and Schleichera trijuga. Fine patches of evergreen 
forest, notably near the Mushki pass, are also found along the Mis 
and in the ravines, with all the usual varieties of evergreen trees. 
Fine canes and palms are also abundant. Formerly much timber 
used to be cut and sent to the coast, but for more than sixteen years, 
except that dead wood has been taken from them, these forests have 
had rest. 

The Kodlagadde-Hebbul group to the north of the Gangavali 
includes the lands of five villages/ with an area of 29,671 acres, of 
which 22,114 are re served and 7557 are protected, and a population 
of 1213. The trees are the same and are equally well grown 
with those of the Shavkar-Shirguni group. There is a good deal 
of fair sized teak, and evergreen patches are common along the 
hills and in the ravines. The Oalophyllum elatum or Poonspar is not 
found. In 1878-79 about 800 tons of teak and other timber were 
cut and sent to the Gangavali wood store. Since then, except for 
dead wood cuttings these forests have had rest. The felling and carry- 
ing charges amounted to £2 4^. (Rs. 22) the ton of fifty-two cubic 
feet, and the sale price varied for teak from £4 16^. to £6 8s. (Rs. 48- 
Rs. 64), and for other timber from £3 4s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 32 '■Rs, 48) 
a ton. In the protected forests of Kattinhakla and Kaiilalli arrange- 
ments were made at the time of the survey settlement for a yearly 
grant of ISII- acres for wood-ash tillage. To meet this 139|4 
acres of thick scrub have been marked off, and to this the wood-ash 
tillage is to be confined. The other less important forests to the 
north of the Gangavali are divided into two almost equal parts by 
the range of hills that runs from Agsur to the coast at Algeri., To 
the north of this ridge, the Heggarmakigadde-Gule group includes 
nineteen villages^^ with an area of 54,401 acres of which 28,262 
are reserved and 26,189 protected. The population numbers about 
5600. These forests have greatly suffered from wood-ash tillage, 
all the hill tops and higher slopes having been left bare or covered 
with close scrub. In the dells are some scattered patches of forests 
and along both sides of the Avarsa which rises on the Sikli-Turli, 


^ Government Notification 65S5, lOtli December 1880. 

villages are Shdvkir, Heggar, Dorangera, Kalleshvar-Sirasgaiim, Kakali, 
Halvaili, Muski, Dongri, Hillnr, Kamm^, and Shirgnni. 

^ The villages are Kodlagadde, Sunksdl, Kattinhakla, Kanlalli and HebbuL 
^ Tbe villages are HeggArmakigadde, Kanchimale, Marmgadde, Shevegule, Sikli- 
Lakkegnu,^ MaEtoa Heggarni-Kotebhdvi, Nellnr-KimchiMi, Berde, 
-Hatrakeri, Bolikeri, Avarsa, H^rvM, Bakalben, Varilben, and Gule. 
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Slievegiili, and Eendije bills are tracts o£ fairly Mgli forest. Some 
BYei’^^reen patciies liave also escaped tlie axo ot tlie wood-Q-sli tiller, 
Tiie^e forests lia-ye not been worked for profit. Except some dead 
wood for poles and firewood no timber bas been cut. The trees 
are the same as in other parts of Ankola^ only they are much 
smaller. Khair is the prevailing tree all over the lower lands 
towards the coast. It is extremely valuable and has been strictly 
protected since 1873. At the time of the forest settlement a yearly 
grant of 217-^ acres for wood-ash tillage was made in the protected 
forests of Shevegule, Mallani, Kendije, Lakkeguli, Sikli-Turli, 
Hegarni-Kotebhavi^ and Kanchimale, To meet this grant 181 0 acres 
of dense scrub were marked and to this area wood-ash tillage is 
now restricted. 

The Agsur-Shetikeri group to the south of the Algeri hills 
includes the lands of twenty-six villages^ with an area of 
24,388 acres of protected forest and a population of 9635. These 
forests have suffered so severely from wood-ash tillage that the hill- 
sides are covered with a dens© mass of thorny scrub instead of with 
forest. Over the lower lands also the forests are thin and poor. The 
trees are the same as in the Heggarmakiga-dde-Gule group to the 
north of the Algeri Mils, only they are still smaller and patches of 
evergreen are rarer. The prevailing tree is the valuable hhair 
Acacia Catechu, and this since 1873 has been strictly protected with 
the best results. These forests are not worked for profit and no timber 
is cut except to meet local wants. Wood-ash tillage has been 
completely stopped. The bamboo which is found in large quantities, 
seeded in different parts of Ankola between 1868 and 1875. The 
new ci-op promises well, but is not yet fit for use. 

The minor products are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, 
catechu, grass, and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered 
by the Forest Department ; the others, except the canes which are 
free and much used for baskets, are farmed. 

The Kumta forests are bounded on the north by Ankola, on the 
east by Sirs! and part of Siddapiir, on the south by Honavar and 
part of Siddapur, and on the west by the Arabian Sea. The forests 
include the waste and forest lands of 109 villages with an estimated 
area of about 260 square miles of forest and with a population of 
about 31,300. None of it has yet been marked off as reserved. 

The forests lie between the water-shed of the Saliyadris and the 
sea. Except some heavy evergreen forests along the Sahyadris, 
which either traditional saoredness or the size, of the timber pro- 
tected from the axe of the wood-ash cultivator, and in some valleys 
and dells, the forests have everywhere suffered severely. Still in 
favourable places sixteen years of protection have clone much to 
change dense scrub into young forest. On the lower slopes and 
parts nearer cultivation the better kinds of trees have been replaced 


i The villages are Agsur, Adte, ISTavgadda, SirkuH, Boleguli. Bagribail, Sliedgerf, 
Hosgadde, Vaaclige, Bole, Talsadda^BirgoBji, Vasarkudrige, Belse, Sarve, Bekmbir, 
ShingamBakki, Hadsv, KangSQ -HomieWl, Hichkad, Kodsani SMriir, Bileliovanm 
Manjguni, ma Shetikeii, ' ? 
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by tbe liardier and valaable Acacia Oatecbn, wbicli more readily 
tlaan most trees adapts itself to poor and worn-ont soils. 

Tlie forests form four groups^, in tbe east two better groups nearer 
tbe billsj and in tbe west two poor groups nearer tbe sea. The eastern 
g'roiips are Morse -Uppinpattan in tbe sontb-east witli twenty-seven 
villages and about 4 I 36 OO acres^ and Hebbail-Telralli in tlie east witk 
eiglit villages and 32^000acres. Thepoorercoastgroups are Antravalli- 
Bliandval in the north with twelve villages and 34^000 acres, and 
Hosad-Manki in the south-west with nine villages and 20^500 acresd 
The best forests are in the Morse-Uppinpattan group,, in the south- 
east in the valley of the Tadri river and its tributary the Bennihalia 
and along the neighbouring hills between tJppinpattan and the 
Nilknnd and Doddamani passes. This group includes the forests 
of twenty-seven villages^ with an approximate area of 41^600 acres 
or sixty-five square miles and a population of about 8000^ chiefly 
Havik Brahmans^ Mar^thas, Halepaibs, Karivakkals^ Musalmans^ 
and a few Ohi^istians. The greater part is good mixed forest with 
teak; best in the east but it is everywhere damaged by wood-ash tillage. 
Of leaf-shedding trees matti and Mndal are the commonest with 
much khair on the lower ground. There are also heavy evergreen 
forests of which the best is in the ITilkund pass with poonspar and a 
little ebony^ besides the usual large and lofty evergreen trees. 

The next best-forests are the Hebbail-Telvalli group^ to the north 
of the last group along both sides of the Devimane pass road between 
Sirsi and^Kumta and stretching from the crest of the Sahy 4 dris at 
Devimane to the foot at Katg^L This, gronpincludes the lands of ' 
eight villages® with an area of 32^000 acres or fifty square miles and a 
population of 851 mostly H4vik Br^hmans^ Marathas^ Karivakkals^ ■ 
Halepaiks^ and Musalm4ns. Though wood-ash tillage was formerly 
very general^ there are some fine stretches of good timber^ notably 
the splendid evergreen forests on both sides of the Devimane pass- 
road with many poonspars, Calophyllum elatum, and other lofty trees. 
There is little teak^ but there are fine mattiy Idndal^ 7imid% hedde^ 
jdwila^ mmijidiy sagdi^ and a great deal of hhair. In the evergreen 
forests there is also a good deal of those fine woods, the balge 
Vitex altissima, and the angeli Artocarpus hirsiita ; and the useful 
baini Caryota urens or wild sago-palm, and the valuable tdUpat 
palm Corypha umbraculifera. 

The Antravalli-Bhandval group occupies the north of the sub- 
division between the Tadri river where it changes its course near 
, Dppinpattan and the Ankola sub-division, having for its eastern limits 
the villages of the Hebbail-Yelvalli group. It includes the lands of 
'twelve villages^ with an approximate area of about fifty-three square 


JJC ; ^ Of forest Tillages, only fifty ‘Six have heen arranged In groups ; the remaining 
fifty-three which are Sinai and more or less mixed with cnltivationj cannot be 
larranged until the final settlement. ^ ^ - 

® The villages are Morse, Shamemane, Sappinahoaalli, Mudpihalli, Meddhini, IJlltir- 
'.math, Honageri, Amboli, Harvalli, Algar, Hindabail, Etegadihosalli, BasolH, S^ntgal, 
Bivaili, Saiiteguli, Bastikeri, Bengane, Chimalli, Kavalade, MuclHge, Kalve, 

, .Eandale, Maivaili, Hallvalli, Sirgiinji, and Uppinpatfean. 

® The villages are Hebbail, Anegunde, Sdntiir, Belange, Alkod, Ydn, Mattolli, and 
felyalli. , ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

* The villages^ are Antravalli, Bivgi, Hirjdn, Klodk^b..:Mngv6kenTadi, Hagar, 
“^kuli, Bargi, Hiregutti, Koiimanjgnni, MMangeii, and Bhandv^L , ./ } 
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miles or 33,920 acres, and a popnlation of al)oiit 7000, mostly Sarasyat 
and Sasastkar Bi41imanSj Nacligars^ Halepaiks, Hallakki-yakkals^ 
Gramyakkals, Sherugars, Mukaris^ and a few Hayik Bnltimans^ 
MLisalmans,and Ckristians. The forests are everywhere thin and have 
suffered much from wood-ash tillage. The chief leaf-shedding trees 
ai-Gj besides X:/? air which is commonest^ hinclal, jdmha^dsn.&. 

some hamrlcdn or Nux vomica. In the evergreen forests there 
are the usual varieties including the rdmpatri Slyristica laurifolia^ 
ddlchim Oinnamoxnum iners^ and the haini or sago palm. 

The fourth or HosM-Manki group occupies the south of the 
sub-division south of the Tadri river, and between the sea and the 
west boundary of the first group near SantgaL It includes the 
forest lands of nine villages^ with an area of about thirty-two squai^e 
miles or 20,480 acres, and a population of about 5900 souls belong- 
ing to the same classes as 'the people of the third group, except that 
there are no Nadagers or Sherugdrs and that Hdvik Brahmans are 
more numerous. There are many betelnut gardens, hhair is the 
prevailing tree, and all the varieties given for the Antravalli- 
Bhandvdl group occur. There are some evergreen forests but of 
no great si^ie. Wild pepper is gathered in the evergreen forests of 
Kallabbe and Munir. 

. The large bamboo seeded all along the coast in 1863-64 and in 
the inland parts during 1865-66. They were reproduced from self- 
sown seed and are now in use. The minor products are myrobalans, 
soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, wild nutmegs, ' wild pepper, vegetable 
ivory of the Oorypha nmbreculifera or tdlipat palm, shembe bark, 
and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts, which are not very plentiful, 
are gathered by the forest department, the other products, except 
canes which are free, are farmed. 

The southern division includes the forests of Sirsi, Siddapur, 
Hond,var, and Bhatkal. Except Sirsi none of these forests have been 
marked off as reserved. The Sirsi forests are bounded on the north 
by Yellapur and Mundgod ; on the east by Maisur and part of Hangal 
in Dhd.rwar ; on the south by Maisur and Siddapur ; and on the west 
by Kumta and Ankola, The forest area, including the lands of 269 
villages, is calculated at 700 square miles. Of the 269 villages 131 
have been surveyed. Of the 131 surveyed villages the forests of 1 22 
have been settled, 103 ranking as protected and nineteen as reserved. 
The forest area may be divided into two belts, to the east and to the 
west of the Sirsi-Yellapur road which passes nox'th and south through 
the heart of the sub-division. In the eastern belt there are six and in 
the western belt there are three forest groups. Beginning from the 
north the six eastern groups are Bilbi-Bhartanhalli in the extreme 
north with eleven villages and an estimated area of 38,400 acres ; 
to the south Devarkallahalli-Adanhalli with eleven villages and 
20,480 acres ; to the east Basavankopp-Bhedasgaum with nineteen 
villages and 30,300 acres ; to the south Sampekopp-Navanageid 


' \TU villageB are Hosdd, Miabbe, KarkimakM, Mumr, Hegale, Kujjalli, Konalli, 
Urken and Bankx. ^ 
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witli fifty villages and 27^000 acres; to the east Hallikopp-Kadgod 
■with thirty-three villages and 17^000 acres ; and in the extreme south 
Kerkop-Mogavalli with twenty villages and 10,700 acres. Begin- 
ning from the north the three west belts are in the north-west 
Kadbal-Hulekal with eleven villages and 48,000 acres; in the 
west Manjguni-Devimane with eight villages and 33,280 acres ; 
and in the south-west Kalg^r-Shivgavi with eighteen villages and 
118,400 acresd The Bilki-Bharfeanhalli group in the extreme north of 
the sub-division is still unsurveyed. It includes the forest lands of 
eleven villages,^ with an approximate area of about sixty square miles 
and a population of about 600, mostly Havik Brahmans, Marathas, 
Karivakkals, and a few Lingayats, Sidis, and Musalmans. There is 
abundance of fine teak and splendid matti, Mndal, najidi, sMsliam^ 
and honiy the honi unusually common and of great size. There 
are no evergreen forests and there is little cultivation. This 
splendid group, when settled, will form part of the great reserved 
block of not less than 200 square miles that is to be chosen from 
the best forests of Sirsi, Yellapurj and Mundgod, The large bamboo, 
which is almost the ouly kind, seeded in 1872-73. The new crop 
is splendid and is nearly fit for use. The forests of this group have 
been worked regularly since 1867. For the first four years dead 
wood alone was gathered and taken to the Katur-Singanhalli store. 
But since 1S71 as the supply of dead-wood fell short of the demand 
350 standing trees, each about fifty cubic feet, have been yearly 
felled and brought to the store. The average distance of the group 
from the store is fourteen miles. The felling and carrying charges 
amount to £1 6s (Rs. 13) the ton, and the sale price varies from 
£4 16$. to £10 (Rs. 48 -Rs. 100). The honi is much fancied owing to 
its fine qualities and great size, and commands a better price even 
than teak. 

The Devarkallahalli- Adanhalli group lies to the south of this block 
and also to the east of the Sirsi and Yellapur road. It includes the 
forest lands of eleven villages^ with an area of thirty-two square 
miles and a population of about 1820, almost entirely Haviks, 
Marathas, and Halepaiks with a few Musalmans. Nearly the whole 
area is of leaf-shedding forests a good deal broken by spice 
gardens and rich cultivation with considerable pollarded tracts or 
betlds. Still some parts bear splendid honiy mattiy and Jcmdaly 
besides many other choice trees and a little sandalwood. The large 
bamboo, which is almost the only kind, seeded in 1872-73 and a 
splendid new crop is coming on. Timber is sent to Sirsi at a cost 
of 18&\ (Rs. 9) a ton and sold at £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-Rs.40). But 
there is little demand from Sirsi as other stores are better placed 
for the plain district to the north-east. 

The Basvankopp-Bhedasgaum group in which are nineteen resery- 


^ Of 269 forest villages, the chief ISl villages have been arranged in groups ; the 
remaining eighty-eight will be arranged at the final settlement. 

^ These villages are Bilki, Mdlkopp, SMrndle, Hotgeri, Midangi, Jakkalli, JEnllar- 
jnani, Jadjankopp, Bhendigeri, Savani, and Bhartanhalli. 

® The villages are Devarkallahalli, Kanenhalii* Blmdargi, Bonda, Malenhalli,. 
Ai^apnr, Hulgol, Belaii, Shivaili, Bappanhalii, and Adanhalli, ; 
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ed forestS; lies to tlie east of tlie Devarkallahalli-Adaniialli group. 
These lands like theBilki ^’oup border on the best forest of Tellapur 
in the north and of Mundgod in the east^ and will be formed wdth 
them into one great reserve. The group includes the forests of 
nineteen nllages^ with an area of 30,336 acres of which 21,777 
are reserved and 8559 protected. The population is 628, mostly 
Shenvi and Havik Brahmans, Marathas, Halepaiks, Sonars, 
Lingayats, Vadars, ICarivakkals, Sidis, Musalmans, and a few 
Christians. Except in Togarhalli and Bhedasgaum where there are 
evergreen patches the whole forest is of leaf-shedding trees. 
The first twelve villages have teak, but except in Chippgeri, 
Amatgar, Kanchikopp, and Attabail,it is small. Unlike the teak 
the other trees are of great size.^ There is also some sandalwood 
and bamboos of four useful kinds. The large bamboo seeded in 
1872-73, but the new crop is not yet fit for use. In the evergreen 
forests of Bhedasgaum and Togarhalli there are the usual varieties 
of evergreen trees^ and abundance of haini or sago-palm. Wild 
elephants from Maisur last visited these forests in 1868. Except to 
meet local wants no timber has been felled in this group for twenty 
years. 

The Sampekopp-lSTavanageri group of settled villages lies to the 
south of the Basavankopp-Bhedasgaiim group in the fourteen miles 
of hill ranges between them and Sirsi. It includes the forests of fifty 
villages^ with an area of 26,965 acres and a population of about 4900, 
much like the people of the Basavankopp-Bhedasgaiim group except 
that there are more Lingayats. Most of these forests are evergreen, 
some of them large with fine lofty trees and wild sago-palms.^ In 
the best evergreen forests in Benage, Ekkambi, Hebballi, Gonur, 
Halgadde, Yesale, Sug’aum, Kalgundikopp, Unachvaili, Bidarhalli, 
and Navanageri is abundance of fine jack, Artocarpus hirsuta and 
angeli Artocarpus integrifolia, bulge Vitex altissima;, baJcul Mimu- 
sops elengi, and devdari Oedrela Toona, In the leaf -shedding 
forests are all the usual trees.® They are of fair size but not to be 
compared to the trees in the Basavankopp group. Much sandalwood 
is found all over this group and bamboos are common but meither 
so abundant nor so good as in the Basavankopp forests. The large 
bamboo seeded in 1872-73 and some of the new crop is fit for use. 
Timber ^was taken from the Madankeri, Malalgaum, Doddanhalli, 
and Mavinkopp forests in 1864 and sold at the Ekkambi store. 
None has since been felled except for local wants. 


The villages are Basyankopp, Tattilialli, G4ixadliallij Chittgeri, Chalgei'i, CHppgeri, 
Amatgar, Umachgeri, Virdpur, Kanchikopp, Hasalmani, Attabail, Bellambe^Shdnvaili, 
Bijaiikopp, Tenkai, Umachgi, Togarhalli, and Bhedasgaum. 

^ The chief other trees are maitif kindal, ?ioni, nandi, heckle, goddah%imli% 

hemi and dmdal s See above p. 40. 

Hostot, B4lekopp, Anagodkopp, Ullal, Muddebail, 
Yaageri,Burgar, Jdnmandi, Tuilkopp, Hiidelkopp, Bisalkopp,B®iiag^>Btigadikopp, Mal- 
alganm, Bkkambi, Hebballi, Mavinkopp, Sannakeri, Kuppali, Bilur, Achanhalli, Fur, 
Hulidevausaru, Gandhalli, hTarebail, Gdnageri, Gongatte, Doddanhalli, Goniu% 


^ddinkopp, ITnachvalii, ;Bidarhalli andHav^nageri. 

® The chief evergreen trees 40. ® See aWve p. 40. 
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The Hallikopp-Kadgod group lies to the south of Mundgod, he- 
tween the Sampekopp-lTavanageri group and the east of the district^ 
and passing south to the Banyasi-Sirsi road. It includes the forest 
lands of thirty-three villages^ with an area of 1 6^,893 acres and a 
population of about 5850 of the same classes as in the last group except 
that Lingfciyats are more numerous. This group has many eyergreen 
forests^ some of them large^ notably those of Bankanhah Kandraji, 
Margundi^ Kalkardi^ Bengali^ Madarhalli, Hadligij Kanakapur^ and 
Gudiiapur. The trees are the same as in the Sampekopp forests 
quite equal to them in size, and with great numbers of haini or 
sago-palm. The wild Maisur elephants in their yisits to Kdnara 
generally passed through the eyergreen forests of Hadligi and 
RJargundi. The leaf-shedding forests of this group are fair and 
contain much excellent timber. There is no teak^ but sandal- 
wood is eyery where plentiful. Bamboos occnr^ but are not nearly 
so good or so abundant as in the other groups. The large bamboo 
seeded in 1872-73. In 1864 some logs were brought from the Phdrsi 
forests to the Banvasi store. Except this there has been no 
cutting in this group. 

The Kerkopp-Mogayalli group^ to the south of the Sirsi-Banv^si 
road, includes the forest lands of twenty villages^ with an area of 
10^689 acres and a population of 4760, mostly Lingayats but also 
many of the classes before named. There is no teak and the leaf- 
shedding forests are thin except those of Kalli, Kop, and Kogodu, 
where are excellent matti, hinda\ and horn. There is much 
sandalwood but little bamboo. The large bamboo seeded in 1872-73. 
There have been no recent cuttings. Many years ago some fine 
timber, mostly honi Pterocarpns Marsupium, was taken to build 
large houses in Sirsi. Every year as it matures, the sandalwood is 
gathered. The cost of preparing and carrying it to Sirsi is about 
146 \ (Rs. 7 ) the kliandi of 560 pounds, and the sale price varies from 
£12 to £13 10 ^. (Es. 120 - Rs. 135 ). There are a few evergTeen 
forests of no great size. Those of Bhdsi and Narur are the best. 

The^ condition of the western forests between the YelMpur-Sirsi 
road and the Sahyadris is not nearly so good as that of the north and 
north-eastern forests. The western forests have suffered from wood- 
ash tillage, from grazing clearings, and from leaf-lopping. Wood-ash 
tillage and grazing clearings have been stopped and leaf-loppings 
restricted to eight acres of forest or every acre of garden. Still there 
is a large unsatisfactory area, and in places even firewood has to he 
brought comparatively long distances. It is calculated that in this 
sob-division the area of garden land is not less than 6610 acres, 
requiring about 44,880 acres of forest and three-fourths of this area is 


^ The villages are Hallikopp, Kotikopp, BanaganbalH, Umude, Badanagod, Kdlangi, 
Belankeri, MattiJialli, Kuppgaddi, Yaddal, Hoskopp, Bankanal, Md.ianjji, Kandraji, 
Bantvalli, Kirvatti, Phdrsi, Hebbatti, XCy^ldikopp, Audagi, Ciiandgeri, Margundi, 
Gadigeri, Kalkardi, Tandkopp, Bengali, Hdriikopp, Hadligi, Kanakapnr, Madarhalli, 
Venktaxmr, Giidnapnr, and Kadgod. , " ■, 

The villages are Kerkopp, vSonianhalii, Uplikopp, UmMekopp,Gnlikatti, HalH^Hop, 
Kogodu, Saliasravalli, Mnndigehalli, Kantraj, Ajame, Banav^si, Tigani, Linganmatti, 
Bh&, Narur, Ealkop, CMkkadugli, and Mogavalli. , j 
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in and near tlie Sahyadris. The best of the west Sirsi forests is the 
Kadbcil-Hulekal group in the north-west. It includes the forest 
lands of eleven villages^ with an area of about seventy-five square 
miles and a population of about 1070^ mostly Haviks;, Marithas^ 
Karivakkals^ and a few Musalmans. The forest is alternately leaf- 
shedding and evergi’een^ and most of both is good. In the loaf- 
shedding forests there is some good teak near the Miiski pass and 
the Bedti river and o, ^ne growth, oi matt% hmdaly lioni^ ncmd'h 
and other fine varieties. The evergreen forests have also very good 
trees especially near the Sahy^dris and the Bedti. This block is 
not everywhere open to carts. Most of it is rough and scarred by 
streams and ravines. But the timber can always be dragged to the 
Bedti and floated to the coast. 

The Manjguni-Devimane group stretches^ with an average breadth 
of about two miles, for twenty-seven miles along the Sahyidris 
from near Muski in the north-west close to the hlilkund pass in the 
south-west. It includes the forest lands of eight villages^ with an 
area of about fifty-two square miles, and a population of about 1840, 
mostly Haviks, Marathas, and Karivakkals. Almost the whole group 
is evergreen forest crowded with fine and lofty trees including the 
Calophyllum datum or poonspar. Most of the bamboos along the 
SahyMris belong to the small kind. But in many parts the large 
bamboo is common; it seeded in 1866-67. The Kalgar-Shivg^vi 
group in the south-west of the sub-division, between the Sahyadris 
and the Yellapur-vSirsi road, includes the forest lands of eighteen 
villages® with an approximate area of 185 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 6531, chiefly Haviks, Jains, Lingayats, Mar4thas, Karivak- 
kals, Haslars, and Musalm5.ns, with a few Shenvis, Sarasvats, and 
Sonars. The country abounds in splendid spice gardens and most 
of the forests are stripped for leaf manure or used as grazing 
grounds. Her© and there are some fine evergreen groves whose 
sacredness has saved them from the axe. But except in these 
groves and some patches of leaf-shedding forest there is little but 
firewood. The hirda is found everywhere but does not grow to a 
large size. Sandalwood also occurs ; bamboos are found only along 
streams and in cool woody spots. The minor products found in the 
Sirsi forests are myrobalans, soapnats, honey, wild pepper, cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts are gathered 
by the forest department, canes are free, and the other products are 
farmed. 

The greatest recorded export of bamboos before the 1876 famine 
was 301,433. Since the famine the export has fallen to an average 
of about 160,000. Fires are common in the east except in the 
myrobalan tracts where they are well hept down. 


1 TtevmagesareKadbdl, ShigehaHi, Handimane, Modur, NHkaiii, Naigsir, SSlkani, 
Manadur, Devatimane, Monshigadde aad Hulekal. 

2 TheviUagesai-e Manjguiu, Khxirsi, Badgi, Teppdr, Hebbre, BennagAvi, Hosur, and 

Devxmane. ^ ^ 

^ .Toran&ai, Hedigemane, Bettalli-Bbagi, Kengeri, Voni- 

-gadde, Valabhagi, AgsAl, Shivalli, Bomanhalli, HAsangi, BaadaJ, Maniguni, 

Sampkhand, MatiigAr,T«c3)^aBdSiiiv^vi. ■ ^ ’ ■'* ’ 
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Tke Sidddpnr forests^ none of wMcE have been surveyed or demar- 
cated^ are bounded on tlie north, by Sirs! ; on the west by Honavar ; 
and on the south and east by Maisur. They have an estimated area 
of 280 square miles and a population of about 31,000^ chiefly Havik 
and Slienvi Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, Marathas, Halepaiks, 
Karivakkals, Buriids, Haslars, Gramvakkals, and a few 
Miisalmans and Christians. Nearly one-half of the forests has 
been destroyed by wood-ash and grazing clearings or stripped 
for leaf manure. Clearing for wood-ash tillage and for grazing 
has been stopped and leaf -lopping restricted. Still as every acre 
of spice garden requires eight acres of leaf-strippings and as there 
are 5146 acres of garden, over 40,000 acres or about one-fourth, 
of the whole forest area is lopped for manure. The lopping and 
stripping for leaf-manure greatly injures and in time kills the trees. 
In many parts areas that were formerly lopping ground are now bare 
and much of what is now in use shows signs of being likely soon to 
become bare. The best forests are along the Sahyadris, those further 
inland, except some patches of preserved evergreen, being used almost 
entirely for leaf-stripping and branch-lopping. For convenience 
of description the Siddapur forests may be divided into four groups, 
Balur-Nilkund to the north of the Muthalli river in the extreme 
north with sixteen villages^ and an area of about seventy-four square 
miles ; Muthalli-Bilgi south of the Muthalli river and north of the 
Siddapur Bilgi and Gundbala road in the centre with twenty 
villages^ and seventy-five square miles; Aigod-Musvalli to the east of 
the Sirsi, Siddapur and Gersappa pass road with twenty-five villages^ 
and sixty square miles ; and the Kodkani-Dodmane gi^oup in the 
south-west between the Bilgi-Gundbala road and the Shir^vti river 
with seventeen villages^ and seventy-one square miles. 

Separate population returns for each group are not available. It 
is denser in the north and east, and Lingayats are specially numerous 
in the east and Havik Brahmans near the SahyMris. The Sahyadri 
forests in the south-west are the best. They are mostly all ever- 
green with splendid trees of great size and height. East of the 
Sahyadris the forests are chiefly leaf-shedding and have been greatly 
stripped and pollarded for leaf manure. The best part of the 
Sahyddri forest is in the Kodkani-Dodmane group in the south-west 
where a belt about four miles broad runs from the Gersappa falls 
to Malemane near the boundary of Honavar, and thence about 
twelve miles north along the slopes to Dodmane and the Lushington 


^ The villages are Baliir, Kibbli, Bannige, Timchalli, Shivalimane, Hntgar, 
Hingar, Vumbalmane, Halibail, Bhirgnni, Bidramane, Hnlande, Herur, Karajd, 
Vajigod, and Mlkimd. > ^ 

- The villages are Muthalli, Hosmanji, Husnr, Kastur, Kiinaji, Niclgod, Sampgod, 
Eattefcai, Huvinmane, Kelginmane, Ooigod, Bidrakan, Balgulli, Kodgebail, Mattige, 
M.ogegar, Kadvadi, Godlabilu, B'arigar, and Bilgi. 

3 The villages are Aigod, Hasvante, Akimji, Arandur, Kaltir, Heggekop, Mai- 
valH, Dubbikop, Amblikai, Killar, Halgeri, Hulgod, Hosiir, Holekop, Padvanbail, 
Kodtikop, Mngandnr, Sairigi, Sidddpnr, Kolagi, Kangod, Kavachur, ISfejur. Korla- 
' k&ni, and Mnsvam. 

i ^ The villages are Kodkani, Kudgnnd, Mattige, Tyashri, Keremane, Ettage, 
Bedkani, Menashi, Balgod, Kibli, Kyadige, Talekdri, Gunjgod, Ahlvalli, Sasigoii, 
and Podmane. •' ■ ’ 
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falls near Hostot, gmng a well wooded area of about forty-eigbt 
square iniles. All tbi^ougb. tlie Gersappa pass tlie road lies in a 
splendid forest of evergi’een trees of great heiglit and bulk. The 
finest are the poonspar or surhonne mara Calopliyllum elatum ; hohi 
mara Oalophyllum Wightianum ; the wood-oil tree or cliallani mam 
Dipterocarpus Indicus; the wild nutmeg ov jajilmi mam 
Myristica laurifolia ; mum Mimusops Elengi;^tlie wild jack 

or angeli Artocarpus hirsuta ; cinnamon or dcUchini Oiimamomum 
Tamala j balage mam Vitexaltissima; black dammer tree orml-dJmpa 
mara Oanarium strictum ; doddeZe mara Sterculia alala; the wild 
sago palm haini Oaryota urens, and all or most of the other eyergreen 
trees which are common to this class of forest in Kanara. The 
gamboge tree or arsmagurgi mam Ghvcima Morelia is very common^ 
as it also is in most of the evergreen forests of the Siddapur 
sub-division. In the south-west block back from or east of the 
SahyMris there is about twenty-three square miles of leaf-shedding 
forest of matti Terminalia tomentosa; hindal T. paniculata; nana 
Lagerstrosmia microcarpaf and Immial Dillenia pentagyna, but 
mostly stripped and pollarded for leaf manure and broken by betel 
gardens. There is also a good deal of Mr da Terminala Ohebula 
and a little sandalwood. Curiously enough, there is a little teak 
three miles down from the Gersappa falls on the northern slope 
looking into the Shir^vati river. 

The Aigod-Musvalli group in the south-east has also some ever- 
green forest in the extreme south, and from the extreme south 
stretches north along the eastern boundary little beyond Aigod, 
a distance of about fifteen miles by three and a half broad, that is 
an area of about fifty-two square miles. This forest is leaf-shedding, 
mixed with patches of evergreen, which are greatly stripped and 
pollarded for leaf manure. The evergreen trees are mostly of the 
same varieties as those already mentioned, only not so large, the 
leaf-shedding forests include an inferior growth of matti Terminalia 
tomenfcosa, Hndal T. paniculata, and nana Lagerstroemia microcarpa 
with a good deal of kirda Terminalia Chebula, sandalwood, and 
moha Bassia latifolia. 

The central Muthalli-Bilgi group with its twenty villages and area 
of seventy-five square miles has also some heavy evergreen forests 
on its extreme western end, and again about Muthalli and along the 
river which takes its name from that village where the trees are 
large and fine like those before described as belonging to the south- 
west group. This group, on a rough estimate, contains some twenty 
miles of evergreen forest, the rest is leaf-shedding with the same 
trees such as maitif Mndalf nana^ Icarmal, moha and sandalwood, 
only that the trees are better grown and there is also honne 
Pterocarpus Marsupium, jdmba Xylia dolabriformis, and much 
Mfda Terminalia Ohebula. The leaf-shedding forests of this group 
have been greatly destroyed by stripping and pollarding for leaf 
manure and by being everywhere broken by betel gardens. Lastly 
there is Balur-Nilkund group in the extreme north to the north of 
the Muthalli river with sixteen villages and seventy-four square 
miles. The leaf -shedding foi^sts of this group are by far the best 
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aucl most extensive of tlie sub ".division^ and tbere is a great deal of 
excellent leaf-slieddiiig timber particularly ho7ine Pterocarpus 
Marsapiiiin wliicli is a first class wood and held next in esteem to 
teak. The Jiircla tree Terminalia Chebula is also specially common 
in this group and so is the 'moha Bassia latifolia, which^ as in 
Khandesh^ may hereafter prove of value as a spirit-yielding tree. The 
leaf-shedding area of this group cannot be less than about sixty- 
five square miles. Pine evergeeii forest is also found near Ifilkiind 
and scattered over the whole area,, and as in other Siddapur leaf- 
shedding forests there is much lopping of trees for manure, and 
betelnut gardens are everywhere common. Woodash tillage, which 
was once general along the Sahyadris, has for some years been 
greatly restricted. As in other sub-divisions a fee of Set (2 as,) istaken 
yearly on every head of cattle grazed in the forests. The Siddapur 
forests have never been worked for profit. Trees required foi^ 
public works and local use are alone cut. The only exception is 
sandalwood which, as it ripens, is gathered by the forest department 
and sent twenty-four miles to Sirsi. The felling and carrying 
charges come to about £4 (Rs, 40) the ton and the sale realizes £48 
to £54 (Rs. 480 - Es. 540). 

The large bamboo seeded in 1866-67 and the new crop is ready 
for nso. The small bamboo shihu or slieme is used for floors and roofs* 
The minor products are myrobalans, soapnuts, honey, cinnamon, 
wild nutmegs, wild pepper, and canes. Myrobalans and soapnuts 
are gathered by the forest department ; the other products, except 
can.es which are free, are farmed. 

The Hondvar and Bhatkal forests, most of which are unsurveyed, 
are hounded on the north by Kiimta ; on the east by Maisur and 
Siddapur; on the south by South .Kanara; and on the xvest by the 
Arabian Sea, The forests and waste lands of^ their 1§6 villages 
are estimated to cover an approximate area of 300 square miles. 
Wood-ash tillage was once general and in Bhatkal has destroyed 
nearly all the forests. It has for some years been greatly restricted.^ 
Honavar has forests of both the leading varieties, leaf-shedding 
forests to the sooth of the Shiravati and evergreen forests to the 
north. They maybe arranged under four groups, Hinnur-Gersappa 
in the south-east with nine villages and an ai*ea of ninety-nine 
square miles ; Ilegar-Manld in the south-west with eight villages 
and thirty square miles ; Jankadkal-Mahime in the north-east of the 
Shiravati with sixteen villages and sixty square miles, and Salkod- 
Mallapur in thenorth-w^est with ten villages and twenty square miles. 

The ^Hinnur-Gersappa group in the south-east is the best 'Of the 
leaf-shedding forests. It includes the forest lands of nine villages^ 
with an approximate area of ninety-nine squareviniles"aiid a population 
of about 1170, mostly S&asvat and Havik' Br5»hmaiis, Mardthas, 
Earivakkals, Haiepaiks, Gramvakkals,--'Bheru'^rs,’ Musalm^ns, and 
'■ Christians. ■ ' ' ’ ■ 


K '.l in Hondvar 122 and in Bhatkal 143 acres were granted. 

villages are Hinnnr, Iloddnij Shirknr, Khandodi, HMgeri, Begodi, Anegmidt, 
and eld Gersappa. . ■ ^ ' z/kJ- / ; 
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They contain fair teak, chiefly at Hinmir and Kodani ; also maUi^ 
Idiidulj Jioniy jcimiha^ nandii heddcy sagcU^ lioledo^scd, and humMa^ many 
of them five or six feet in girth. There are a few ^ small evergTeea: 
forests and a good deal of the tdlipat palm Coryplia umbraciilifera* 

The Hegar-Manki group in the south-west is an inferior leaf- 
shedding forest. It includes the forest lands of .eight villages^. ■ 
with an approximate area of thirty square miles and a population of 
about 6700 of the same castes as in the Hinnur-Gersappa group. The 
trees are also the same but thinner and not nearly so well grown. 
There is a good deal o£ hJiair Acacia Catechu, and teak occurs at 
Heggar. The Jankadkal-Mahime group in the norfcli-east from the 
Shiravati to the Sahyadris, includes the lands of sixteen villages,^ with 
an area of about sixty square miles. It is a very fine evergreen forest 
with all the varieties found on the Gersappa hills including the 
poonspar and the tdlipat palm. There was formerly much wood-ash 
tillage near the village of Mahime. 

The Salkod-Mallapur group in the north-west is of mixed leaf- 
shedding and evergreen forest. It includes the lands of ten villages 
with an area of about twenty square miles. ^ The evergreen forests 
of Salkod are good, and the other nine villages in the north-west 
have teak mixed with fine h()n% maitiy hindaly liirdciy nandiy jamhcty 
and much tdlipat palm. Khair prevails everywhere, except in the 
evergreen forests. The only parts of the Honiivar forests which 
have been worked for sale are about Jankadkal. The large bamboo 
seeded in 1863-64 and the fresh crop is now fit for use. The 
Bhatkal forests have an area of about ninety square miles and a 
population of about 31,000 of the same classes as in Honavar. The 
forests have nearly all been destroyed by wood-ash tillage. The 
best, chiefly of leaf-shedding trees, are about Kop and Gundalkatta 
fifteen miles north-east of Bhatkal. There is much Mair everywhere 
and at Bailur, twelve miles north of Bhatkal on the coast, there are 
about 800 sandal trees. There are a few bamboos chiefly near Hadil. 
They seeded in 1863-64 and the fresh crop is now fit for use. The 
minor products of the Houavar and Bhatkal forests are catechu or 
Icdty cinnamon or ddlchini, wild nutmeg or jcijilcaiy wild popper, 
honey, the vegetahle-ivory or hdjerhetkiy the seeds of the Corypha 
umbreculifera, and a few myrobalans and soapnuts. All, except 
the myrobalans and soapnuts, are farmed. 

The chief liquor-yielding tree is the cocoa-palm, ienginmar^ Cocos 
mieifera. It is common along the coast and is grown to a limited 
extent above the Sahyddris, but for its nuts not for its juice. In 
Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar there are luxuriant cocoa- 
palm gardens. Near the coast in favourable soil and inland in 
valleys and well watered lands, the trees begin to boar in six or 
seven years, but on high lands and in hard and dry soil they do not 


i The villages are Heggdr, Kota, Sasikodla, Adikekiili, Chittar, Tdlgod, Guaavanti, 

"aad'M'attki. ' ' ' " ' ' ' ' " ' ' ^ 

-■nis vilkges are Jdnkadkal, Kabbinhakkal, Ndgintivra, HanehaUi, Sarlige, 


Uppom, Kelgin-Mudkani, Meliji-5hidki«ii, Harvidli, Karki, KoiTaUi. 

Chikkaakod. MaTOiknrve, Melin-MAiine, and Mahime. 

» The are Salkod, MalMpur, ChendiiYar, Kekkar, Kadtoka, Hodkesirur, 
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begin to bear nntil tbejT' are ten oiVnleven; years: old. ' Palms on 
bearing nuts and yielding juice till they are fifty;' or sixty years old. 
Brahmans in many cases, own cocoa-palm gardens. 'They do not ' 
themselves tap or^ make liquor, ' but- they have no scruple in letting 
their trees to licensed .drawex’s, and 'liquor farmers. Other palm 
owners are Halepaiks in the coast ti’acts of Kumta and HoiiEvar, 
and Bhandaris in Aiikola and Karwar.' They have no objection to 
their ti^ees being tapped and them-selves freely engage in tapping,, 
and liquor-making. Oocoa-palms have never been separately assess- - 
edin Kanara. The garden rates which are levied on the, land were 
considered assessment enough. Similaidy the tapping was a mattei^ 
of private arrangement between the owners of trees and the farmers 
' of „liquor“Shops. Prom the 1st of August 1880 to check, smugglingj 
,a 'Special license to tap trees was x*equired and an uniform rate of, 2^. 
,(Ee. 1) was levied , on every , tree tapped. , The holders, of licenses 
■were allowed' to sell juice by retail at the foot of the tree, but the 
right to distil was vested exclusively in shopkeepers licensed to sell 
country liquor. In 1881-82 the tapping fee was raised to 12t<?. 
(Rs. 6) a tree; in 1882-83 it was reduced to 6^. (Es. S) ; in 1883-84 
this' reduced fee has been kept with the restriction that instead of 
allowing each shop to have its own distillery, only two distilleries 
are allowed for each of the coast and one for each of the upland 
sub-divisions. 


The approximate area of land under cocoa-palms is given at 
13,700 acres which at a rough acre average of 100 trees gives an 
approximate total of 1,370,000 ti’ees. The number of trees licensed 
to be tapped in 1880-81 was 11,713. The new system met with 
some opposition, but it has been overcome. Juice-yielding palms 
fetch from 2s, to 65. (Re. 1-Rs. 3) a year, the yield of juice varying 
from twenty-five to forty gallons (6 - 10 mans) . Liquor-shop holders 
are licensed to make liquor and no sepai^ate licenses are issued for 
liquor-making. Periiiented palm- juice or tddi costs Id, to I {d, (|-1 
anna) the quart of sixty tolas. The two kinds of palm spirit most 
in use are the chali a weak and the feni a strong spirit. The light 
or cJiaU costs 4-id. to 6d, (3-4 as,), and the stong qt feni 9d. or 1^. 
6d. (6-12 as,) a quart. The cost of making tvvrelve quart bottles of 
the light spirit is 2s, 6d, (Rs. IJ) and of the strong spirit or feni is 
5^. (Es. 2|). The stills, of which each farmer has generally one or 
two, must be worked close to the shops. • 

' Palms grown solely for their nuts are calculated to yield on good 
coast garden land a net yeaidy profit of about £5 (Rs. 50) a hundred 
or 1§. (8 as,) a treed 


2 The details are : Tlie yearly average r^urn from iOO cocoa-palms is £13 10^\ (RsJ25) 
for 5000 cocoannts at tlie rate of 5s. the 'hundred ; 16s. (Ks, S) for 800 jjalm 

leaves at 2$, (Ee. 1) the hundred ; and £1 ■(Rs..l0) for the husk and shells of 5000 
cocoauuts used as firewood; making a 'total ■ return'' of ■ £14 6a (Es. 148). The 
yearly average cost for 100 cocoa-palms ' is , £2’. (Rs. 20) .for watericg for four 
months fifty trees a day'-' on alternate" days at; 10 a ' (Rs, 5) a month; 4 a (Rs. 2) 
towards building a well which costs about :£ 10 (Es.'lOO) and lasts for about fifty 
years;. ■ 10a (Rs. 5) foi* fencing; £1 'Bs. (Es. 12|) for Government assessment 
including local fund cess ;'£! 5s. (Rs. 1'2J) fbr'manm'lng 100 trees at 3d. {2 as.) a tree ; 
3a. IJd. (Rs. for cleaning 100 trees :at |d. (J amm) a tree ; 4cL (Rs, 4-2-8) 
for gathering , cocoauuts four ’ times in the, year ^ at umia} a tree ; am 
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Besides from tlie coeoa-palm liquor is iiiacle from tie haim, Caryota 
iirens. Tliis grows above tie Saliyadris in tie evergreen forests 


Forests, 

Liqmr-ykMmg 


called Irms in Sidddpar, Sirsi, Yellapiir, and Snpa. _ A few are also 
found in tlie evergreou forests called twiios or kuHS in tlie coast sub- 
divisions of Ankola and Honavar. Tlio trees, wMcli are G-oTernraent 
property, are estimated at 48,900. Under tlie s}-stom introdaccd in 
August 1880 the right to tap these wild palms was sold at Is. (8 as.) 
a tree. In 1881-82 the tree tax was raised to 4-3. (Ss. 2) and in 
1882-83 it was reduced to 3s. (Es. 1-|-). During the year 1881-82, 
13,300 trees were licensed. Very little liquor is distilled from tho 
juice of the wild palm as it is both inferior and expensive. 

Above the SahyMris, where palm juice is not distilled, spirits are 
made from sugarcane juice flavoured with the bark of tho hovra 
tree which is brought from Dharwar. 

The following list gives in alphabetical order tho more important 
trees and shrubs of the K^nara forests with their botanical, Kanarese, 
and Marathi names, and their chief uses^ : 

1. Ac 4CIA AEABiCA,/dif K., hdhul M., is the well-known babul 


tree. The wood is close-grained, dark-brown, hard, and tough. A 
cubic foot when seasoned weighs fifty-four pounds. It is good for 
carts, sugar and oil mills, and field tools, but is too crooked to 
make useful building timber. It yields much clear gum, and its bark 
is greatly used in dyeing and tanning. The pods and leaves form 
good fodder for sheep and cattle. 

2. Acacia Catbcho, khairda K., kluiir M., does not grow to a 
large size. The wood is very hard and strong, and is supposed to be 
as durable as teak. A seasoned cubic foot weighs close on eighty 
pounds. Knih catechu or Terra japonica is the thickened juice of 
its boiled wood. 

3. Acacia concinna, shige K., the soapnut tree. Its pods are used 
as soap and sell at £l 4s. to £2 (Es. 12 - Rs. 20) the khmiJ.i of 5G0 
ixiunds. Every other year comes a bumper crop with an outtimi 
of about 1000 khandis, valued at £1200 (Es. 12,0C0). Tho cost of 
gathering and bringing to market is about 12». (Es. 0) a khandi. 

4. Acacia Paekesiasa, j/ali K., irildhulM. The wood is Imrd 
and tough, and from the trunk gum oozes in considerable quantities. 

.5. Acacia lateontjm, donn vitdlina jali K., dov halml M., does not 
gi‘ow to any size, but is useful for tent pegs and for fences. 

6. Acacia LEPCoratfflA, hilejali K., Mvdr M. The wood is hard 
strong and much used. When seasoned a cubic foot weighs about 
fifty-five pounds. The bark is used in distilling, and yields a 
tough strong fibre which is used for fishing nets and cordage. 

7. Acacia sundea, kmipu khairada or shemi K, ltd khair M., is 
much like the Acacia catechu. The wood is equally hard and tough, 
and when seasoned weighs about eighty pounds to tho cubic foot. 


.€3 4s. (Rs. 32) for yearly interest at four per cent on a oapiial of £80 {Ss. 800) invested, 
makmg a totel cost of £8 Ife.llid;, (Rs. '89-15.8), and yielding a net profit of £6 6s. M. 

{Hs,3.3-0-4)ahunare<loraboiitls.,J£. {a«),os8J)atree, , . 

1 A complete list of Kanara trees' prepared ty Mr. W, A. T»l)x.t, Assistant 
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8. Acim AsB Sapoti^ hmn^ole K.^: is a;:large, cciltivatecl; tree ' witK dull 

. red ' wood^^ stort , but .straiglit . in the' grainy, and - very ■ dense . It is apt : 

, to ' . split if 'iiot , well seasoned. The fruit is pickled , and : eaten . witk 
tearries. ' 

9. Adbnanthesa mYomm^y manpdiK^ M,, is a large tree^ 
wliosG wood, tliougli tougli and said to be good, is not in general use 
in Kaiiara. A seasoned cubic foot weighs Sfty-six pomicls. It yields 
a red dye wliicli is used by Brahmans to mark their foreheads,.. and..:. 
Jewellers iiso the scarlet seeds as weights. 

10. Adina coEOiroLiA, yettagal K.y hedu M._, ■ an immense and".: 
very common tree^ yields a yellow close, gTained wood which^,' 
the ugh liable to crack if not properly ' seasoned, is veiy valuable 
for building and for furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs .about 
forty-two pounds. 

11. JEqle Maumelos, belpatriK, and M., the bael tree, is sacred 
to Shiva and is never cut. .The wood is pooivthoiigh close-grained, 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty-three pounds, . The fruit; 
is used in diarrhcea and dysentery, 

12. ' Ailaothus malabaeica, giiggitla dJuqMda K. and. 'a.„ 

largo tree whose resin is burnt as .incense in Hindu temiDles, The 
wood, is useless. 


13. xIlangium Lamaeeii, cmsaToU K,^ anJml M., is a small tree or 
climber with yellow-brown hard and tough w’'Ood which weighs forty- 
nine pounds to the cubic foot. The fruit is eaten, though astringent 
and acid, and the root is a native medicine. 


14. Aleueites Moluooaka, Belgaum walnut, ahrod K., is an 


ornamental teee with poor timber. The kernel yields a fine clear oil 

15. Albizzia AiTAEA, bilhamhi K,, Idli M., has a short thick trunk 
with many heavy branches. The tree is common and yields dark- 
brown, close-grained, and very strong and durable timber, one of the 
most favourite wmods in Kanara. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 

'■■..about .seventy pounds. 

16. Albizzia Lebbek, godda Jiunshe K., siras M., is common and 
in general use. A seasoned cubic foot varies in weight from 
thirty-eight to fifty -three pounds. A dark gum oozes from, -wounds 
in the bark, 

17. Albizzia peoceea, belUti K., is a large tree, which yields 
excellent timber and is in great request. 

18. Albizzia stipelata, hag ana K., is a very pretty tree whose 

wood is believed to be good, ' , ' . 

19« Alseouaphwe SEsricAEFiEOLiA, neither 6 ,K., phidgn^? M., is a 
large and handsome tree whose excellent wood has the special value 
of resisting the attacks of white-ants.,' • A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
fifty-two pounds. 

20. Alstohia BOwoLAms^ -hoMle M., is a large up- 

standing tree whose soft wood is useless .except for maHngboxes. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds, 

'^’21, , Amooea^ Lawii, madaramda K,.,. is a moderate-' 

sized O'Vergreentreer 
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. 22.' Am WBBVB LkTi¥OLiAj dindal K,^' dhaum is moderate- 
sized on tlie outskirts of forests^, but very large in favourable spots 
among other lofty trees. The wood is light and sometimes beautifully 
mottled and veined ; hard., close-gramed, and very tough and elastic. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty pounds. ^ The people hold it ia 
great esteem^ using it for all field-tools and for certain parts of their 
carts, Prom the bark oozes a fine gum like the Acacia arabica gum. 

23. Axtiaeis ixxoxiA; ajjanapatte K.^ Marvat M.,, is a tree of 
great size^ but with soft worthless wood. The bark yields strong 
fibre suited for cordage, matting, and sacking. In making sacks a 
branch or trunk is cut to the required length, soaked in water, 
and beat till the fibre separates from the wood. It is then turned 
inside out, and the wood sawn off except a small piece at the bottom. 
The fruit is intensely bitter, 

24. Axacakdiuh oocidextale, goclamle K., Mpi M., is the well 
known Cashew tree. The wood is of no value except for charcoal. 
The pericarp of the nut yields a bitter oil which is used as a caustic. 
A clear gum not inferior to gum arabic oozes from the trunk and is 
used as varnish. The roasted kernels are a well-known dessert dish. 
They also yield an oil. The enlarged crimson pedicel is also eaten 
and has a pleasant bitter flavour. 

25. Apoeosa Ltndleyaxa, saZfe K., is a middle-sized, very straight 
tree, much used for rafters. 

26. Aeega Catechu, adi'ke ’K*^ pophali M., the betelnnt palm, 
rises in a straight slender stem fifty to eighty feet high. It makes 
excellent rafters and shed-posts. The nut, which is chewed and used 
in many religious ceremonies, forms one of the chief articles of trade 
in Kanara. 

27. Aetocaepus hiesuta, hebhaJasina K., pcit plianas M., is a 
very large and handsome evergreen tree whose massive trunk 
occasionally rises straight and clean -stemmed for 150 feet. It yields 
the anjili wood of commerce and is equally valuable for ship and 
house building. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds. 
The fruit is eaten, ^ ^ 

28. Aetocaepus mTEOEiPOLiA, halasina K,, phanas M., the well 
known Jack, is both cultivated and found wild in the evergreen 
Sahyadri forests. The trunk grows to a great girth. The wood 
is yellow when cut but gradually darkens. It becomes beautifully 
mottled, with time and takes as fine a polish as mahogany. A sea- 
soned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. It is used for building 
and for furniture. The fruit weighs up to sixty pounds and is much 
used by the people. The roasted seeds are not unlike chestnuts, and 
in bad seasons are often the only food of the poorest hill people. 

29. Aetocaepus laxoocha, mnte K., votambu M., has soft and 
poor wood and a fruit which is eaten in curries. 

SO. Atalahtia. MOXOPEILLA, hdn Umhe K., mdhad limha M., is a 
small tree found in' the ; evergreen forests. Its wood is close- 
grained and heavy, but- is not: generally used. 

^ 31 . . "'MriMdtm 

biduTu haddi K., is one of the most. 
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useful of forest products- Tlae large or hiduru gala bamboo is used 
in buildings for masts of native vessels^ spars^, yards^ and boat- 
deckings tent-poleSs scaffolding, floors^ bridges, ladders^ water-pipes, 
for floating timber^ kollow cases, water buckets;, and many otber pur- 
poses. The middle-sizedormedarg^ak-bamboois used in koiise building, 
floors, masts and spars for small boats, boat-decking, and scaffolding. 
It is also split to mate walls for bouses, matting, and baskets. Tbe 
IdrUhidiirii gala bamboo is used for battens, roofing, flooring, 
decking, spear-bandies, and walking-sticks. They are also spflit and 
used for various other purposes. Tbe slieme bidimi gala bamboo 
is solid and used for roofs, battens, floors, and spear bandies. The 
nrjntehidumgalahMXihoo is used for flutes, matting, and baskets, 
and the galaym huddi bamboo for pens. The large bamboo takes 
ten to fifteen years to reach its full size. When full grown the 
shoots rise from the root seventy to ninety feet in one season. 
Beddome is of opinion that the large bamboo seeds and dies after 
thirty-two years, but according to the people of Kanara it does not 
seed until it reaches the age of fifty or even sixty years. Other 
bamboos seed at periods varying from seven to thirty years, the meddr 
gala living next longest to the hiduru gala. The seed or grain of 
the large bamboo or hidtirti gala is gathered and eaten and in the 
scarcity of 1865-66 thousands of people flocked from Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Linsgur in Maisur to gather and cany it to their 
homes. In both these years thousands of lives were saved by the 
timely seeding of the large bamboo., The seed is more like wheat 
than rice and is very heating. The bamboos of certain tracts, some- 
times several square miles wide, seed at the same time. In Kanara 
the last general seeding began in 1864 and ended in 1875. The root 
of the large bamboo ceases to send up shoots one season before it 
flowers. The middle-sized bamboo or medar gala also seeds at the 
same time over large tracts. Its seed is also gathered and eaten. 

32. Baruingtonia acutaxgula, hole hauva K., mdnlcmnla M., is 
a moderate- sized tree, common along streams and in moist places. 
The wood is reddish, and though tough and strong is not in general 
use. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-six pounds. The bark is 
used to stupefy fish. 

33. Bassia latipolta, ippe K., moha M., grows to a good size. 
In other parts of India the wood is said to be strong and durable, 
but in Kanara it is not used. A cubic foot of seasoned wood 
weighs sixty-one pounds. The flowers are eaten and used in making 
a spirit. A gum oozes from wounds in the bark, 

34. Bassia longipolia, huli ippe K., molm M., grows to a good 
size. The wood is not used, but the seeds yield an oil that would 
make candles and soap. 

35. Bauhinia Lawii, haBmimfipad K., is a large shade-tree with 

soft useless wood, ' : _ 

30, Bauhinia fuepueua, shmdla 'K.^ Mnehau M., is a small tree 
with strong wood, but seldom large enough for 'building. 

37. Bauhihia EACiMOSA, bcmm K,^ dpta M., is a moderate-sized 
tree with strong close-grained wood.. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
fifty.gix pounds.' \ \ "v ' \ • 
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38. Bauhikia VAEIB0ATA, mandnT K. and M.j is an ornamental 
tree with variegated flowers and hard serviceable woodj but seldom 
large. The bark is used in tanning and dyeing. 

39. Bm oEELiAifA, ariiattu K., is common in gardens. It 
yields a good orange dye. 

40. Boitbas mababaeicuMj burla 1^.., sdyar M., has an immense 
stem, straight, round, and of great length. The wood is soft and 
useless. A dark gum oozes from the wounds in the bark and the 
fruit is gathered for its cotton. 

41. Bokassus ruABELMioEMis, fMe K., talat mad M., the Palmyra 
palm, is grown in gardens. Its hard and lasting outer wood is used 
in building and for water pipes. The leaves make excellent thatch, 
and the sap is either boiled into sugar or fermented and distilled. 

42. Beiedelia MONTANA, dsanci K., l-mmcM M., gives an 
excellent timber fit for building, sleepers, and furniture, standing 
exposure well A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty pounds. 

43. Beiebebia EETtrsA, mullu honne K., kdnta hauehi M., 
grows to a large size. The wood is strong, tough, and stands water. 
It is used in building and for well frames. 

44. Bxjchanania batieolia, niirlal K., cMr M., is a moderate- 
sized tree. The heartwood is hard, but the rest of the wood is 
poor. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-six pounds. The fruit 
is dark purple and is pleasant to the taste. An oil is expressed from 
the seed. 

45. Butea peondosa, imdtala K., fhalas M., is very common 
and strikingly handsome when covered with its scarlet blossoms. 
The flowers yield a yellow dye, and the juice is one of the kino 
gams. The lac insect is often found on its branches. Tho 
wood is coarse and poor. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-thi’ee 
pounds. 

46. OABornYBLUM ebattjm, sur-honne K., ncigani M., is a magni- 
ficent evergreen tree often growing 150 feet high, the stem straight, 
of great girth, and from eighty to a hundred feet to the first branch. 
It yields the poonspars so much used for masts. Tho wood is 
reddish and coarse-grained hut ornamental. A single tree has been 
known to fetch more than £100 (Rs. 1000). The seed yields an oil. 

_ 47. Cabophybbum inophybbum, vmia K., widi M., is moderate- 
sized on the coast, but often very large in the forests. The wood is 
coarse bat useful, and the seed yields an excellent much-used oil for 
which along the coast the tree is grown. 

48. Cabophybbum WiGHTiANtiM, hohU K., irai M., is a large 
tree found along streams and in moist places. The wood is coarse 
hut strong and ornamental. The seed yields an oil scarcely inferior 
to the oil of the Calophyllnm inophyllum. 

49. Oabosanthes inmca, fetu K. and M., is a small tree with 
poor wood. The hark and fruit are used in tanning. 

50. Oanabium STEICTCM, ml-dh/u^ada K., rdl dJmp M., is a 

heantiful eyergre'en.tree isio'wn to Europeans as the black dammer. 
Its resin or is a^ed in medicine. 
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5L Cj:sALPmA sepiaeia, Maisur tliorn, Ver, chillar^ is a prickly 
basil mtli yellow flowers, forming impassable tbickets in many 
places, often wliere tie bamboos seeded in 1865-66, Tie young 
pod contains an essential oil. 

52. 0. Nuoa is a common climber along tie sides of tidal 
creeks, 

53. 0. CORIARIA, Ver. cUvi-cUv% is a small tioimless tree wio>s0 
pods yield a tanning material. It ias been introduced into Diarwar^ 
Belganm, and Kanara. Tie wood is not in general use. 

54. Caothium niBYMUM, yellal K., arsid M., is a iandsome 
eyergreen tree witi close-grained, iard, and ieavy wood, yellowish 
with central masses of black, 

55. Oappaeis g-randis, torcUe K., Jcaimtel M., has small wood 
but close-grained and good for turning. It yields an oil which is 
used in medicine and for burning. 

56. Caeallia iisTEGEEEiMA, cmdermurgal K., pmiaai M., has 
I'eddish brown timber, rather brittle, but very ornamental, 

67. Caeeya arboeba, haval K,, humbia M,, is crooked and 
stunted on the outskirts of the forests but with other larg’e trees 
grows to a considerable height and gii’th. The wood, though strong 
and tough, is not generally used, except the heartwood for 
ploughs. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about fifty pounds. The 
balk yields a coarse strong cordage. The fruit is eaten by cattle. 

58. Caeyota UEEXS, hctini K., hefli M., the Indian sago-palm, 
is abundant in the evergreen SahyMri forests. The wood is fibrous, 
hard, and in general use for field -tools. The trunk is used for water- 
courses. The pith yields a sago, the fermented or distilled juice an 
intoxicating drink, and the leaves a fibre, 

59. Oaeissa caeandas, Ver. corondaj is a bush whose fruit is much 
esteemed and is excellent in tarts, 

60. Cassia aueiculata, talvdd K. and M., is a bush or small 
tree very common in the lower hill slopes and plains. The bark is 
much used for tanning. 

61* Cassia fistula, Icahhai K., hdya M., is remarkably hand- 
some with its hanging bunches of primrose flowers. In the 
inland forests it grows to a considerable size, but it is dwarfed 
towards the plain country where the rainfall is scanty. The wood 
is extremely good, being exceedingly hard and tough and 
beautifully mottled. It takes a good polish and is well suited for 
furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty -four pounds. The 
pulp that fills the pod is a strong purgative used both by Europeans 
and natives. A gum oozies from wounds in tie bark. 

62. Cassia Florida, sirsal M.,4s.'a handsome and excellent road- 
side tree. The wood is dark but brittle and perishable, A seasoned 
cubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds, 

^ 63., ^ OASUARmA EQUisiTiFOLiA, ,> E,,/was introduced into 
India about the beginning of the present ; century and is now well . ; 
'istablished-" It. thrives .best on sandy, tracts along the sea shore." --It''’;. 
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is o£ rapid growtli and yields an excellent heavy and hard dark- 
brown wood. A plantation formed near Karwar a few years ago is 
succeeding well. 

64. Cedeela Toona, tu7idu or devdari K., todu M.^ p’ows to a 
considerable size. The timber is reddish brown, lights even, 
but open-grained and fairly strong. It seasons readily, is easily 
worked, and takes a fine polish. It is very fragrant when cut. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty-one pounds. It is much used 
for farnitare. A red or yellowish dye is made from the flowers. 

65. Oelasteus moktaha, mdlhangimi K., hamnachd jJidd M,, is 
a small and very common tree. The wood is fairly good, though 
not much used. 


66. Chickrassia rABunARis, did or devdari K., palha M., is an 
immense tree, one of the largest of the many large Kanara 
evergreens. It is often found up to twelve feet in girth with a 
clean, thick, and straight trunk fifty to eighty feet to the first 
branch. It is the Chittagong wood of commerce and from its fresh 
cedar-like smell is called TaZ or devdari in Kanara. The wood is dark 
coloured and close in the gi'ain. It is used for every purpose and is 
much valued. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. 

• 67. Ohloeoxyuoh SwiirraiA, mashvdla K., halda M., is not 
found in Kanara, but is common, though small, in parts of Belgaiini 
and Kaladgi, where it is known under the name of ^naslivcda* 
The %vood is close-grained, hard, and durable ; excellent for turning 
or any fancy work which does not require lax’ge-sized wood. It is 
highly prized by the people. A seasoned cubic foot rreighs about 
fifty-eight pounds. 

68. Chrysophyxlum: Eoxbueghii, Jude K., Hrsiphal M., is a good 
sized tree. The wood is employed in house-building, but is not by 
any means in general use. The fruit is eaten. 

69. CmmMOMUM Tahala, dahlvinne E., ddlcMni tiJd M. A very 
common evergreen forest tree of moderate size. The wood is poor 
and is not used. The bark is also inferior and is not the true 
cinnamon of commerce. An aromatic oil extracted from the fruit 
and leaves is used as a medicine. 




70. CoEDiA Myxa, eJiella K., hhoJcdir M., is a middle-sized tree. 

The wood is inferior and is not in general use. A seasoned cubic 
foot weighs about forty pounds. The bark is made into ropes and 
the fibre is used in caulking boats. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable 
and pickled. . 

71. OoRVPHA tobraouIiIHea, idle K., idli M., is known as the 

-Talipat palmJ It ^ grows, sixty to seventy feet high. The beaten 
pith yields an edible flour, the leaves are made into umbrellas, 
and the seeds, a species of vegetable ivory, are an article of trade 
with the Arabs who visit the coast and buy them at rates varying 
from £2 to £2 (Es.20-Es. 25) the Tdiandi of 616 pounds. 

72. beautiful climber, common in the Tains 

" in KSha%;;;*It .requires; a mm The leaves are differently 

■' coloured’ iboyeandlbeneAf^^^ . ' j 
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73. CiTETJS MEDiOA^ Ver. limlu, tte common bitter lime^ is much 
grown in the Bahyadri villages. 

74* ' Citehs dicijmahAj, the pomelo^ is grown throughout Kanara 
and reaches great perfection. 

75. OiTBus- Aijbaotium^ Ver, god ndrmg^ the sweet orange^ is 
grown throughout K4nara but does not produce superior fruit* 

76. Clematis goueiama^ a creeper, is found everywhere in the 
Southern Maratha Country. It flowers in the cold season. 

77. Cleeodendeom ineoetunatum, a common shrub found as 
undergrowth in the Kanara forests* 

78. 0. miEME, a climbing shrub found on the coast where it 
. florins dense thickets. 

79. Oeatjjva eeligiosa, Ver. litus%i% a moderate-sized tree with 
trifoliate leaves and large handsome flowers. It is found on the 
Sahyadris* The wood is yellowish white^ tough, and durable. 

SO. Dalbeegia latiiolia. Hie K., sisn M., is the well-known 
blackwood tree. The timber is one of the most valuable in 
India ; it is strong, very hard, close-grained, and of a pui’ple black. 

It takes a beautiful polish and is reckoned the best furniture wood. 

A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty pounds. ■ 

81. Dalbeegia panioulata, Yer. padrij a soft- wooded tree, is 
common in the dry forests of Dhi.rwar and Kanara. The wood is 
divided by more or less complete rings of soft tissue which is used 
as firewood; 

82 . Desmodium TEiQUETEUir is ,a, .shrub common throughout 
Kanara. The pods are covered with ^bent hairs and stick fast to 
anything with which they come in contact* 

83. D. PULCHELLUM is a common shrub wlo'ch flowers in the 
rains. 

84* Dillehia pentagota, Jcanagala K., harmal M*, is a 
moderate-sized tree and very common. Whatever may be thought 
of it elsewhere, in Kd,nara the wood is considered useless except 
for burning. The fruit, which as a tuI© is most abundant and. 
falls during May, is greedily eaten by all animals both wild and 
tame. 

85. Diospyeos Ebehum, hare E., ahnm M., is a moderate-sized 
■; mther uncommon tree. The heartwood-;is' generally jet black and 
very heavy. A seasoned cubic foot weighs eighty-one pounds. It' 
is one of the trees which are not allowed- to- be cut. 

'■ ^86. Diospyeos MELA]sroxYLOH,Mlaf,.E.yfemTO'-M., is a middle- ' 
.sized tree. Only the heartwood '.of ''-old" trees, contains ebony,,. _ 

' and even that is streaked with dull yellow', lines. , The wood, though " 

' strong tough and fairly durable,, is-; not^ held in much esteem. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty to ’Seventy pounds. The fruit' 
when perfectly ripe has a pleasant taste, and is much liked, 

, '87., Diospyeos «OMfAnA, terndw^iK*. is a small tree, of - 

't the ebony'kind with black and variegated streaks towards the 'heart»> - , ■ 

, The wood is^ pretty strong but m not much. nsed*. , ■ - ■ ; ^ " ' ■ 
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88. Diplospora apiocarpa, bdchange K., pmiiyam M., is a lai'ge 
evergreen tree whose wood is used to make combs and toys. 

89. Dipterocabptjs Indicus, ehalldne K., is an immense evergreen 
tree which^ when tapped^ yields an oil of considei'able value. The 
wood is coarse-grained^ soft, and seldom used. 

90. DoDONiEA viscosA^ Ver. handurgij is a very common shrub 
growing over large areas in Dharwar. The leaves are covered 
with bright yellow resin^ but it is not put to any use. 

91. Elgeocarpus TXJBERCULATTJS, nicZrdfc K., is a very large tree 
found in the Sahyadris. The seeds are made into rosaries by 
some Brahmans. The wood is not used. 

92. Elceodendron Rosbueghit, thdmaroja is a tree of fair 
size. The wood is not strong, but it is used for combs and 
picture frames. 

93. Erinocarphs Nimmonii, haladi adavi hhende E., is a small 
tree whose wood though soft is used for yokes, and the bark 
makes excellent ropes. 

94. ERiOBEnuRON AnpRACTUOSUM, Ule hurlib E., pdndhari 
savar M., the white cotton tree, though fairly large does not 
grow to the same size as the Bombax malabariciim. The pods are 
gathered for their cotton. The wood is useless except for making 
toys. 

95. Eriolma Hookeriana, hadang E., is a small tree with 
very tough wood commonly used for axe handles. 

96. Ervthrina suberosa, Ver. fangra^ is a very common 
middle-sized tree with corky bark. Its white soft wood is used for 
planking, 

97. Erythrixa indica, miillu miiftala K., pmigara M., is a tree 
of moderate size whose soft wood is only used to make toys and 
boxes. 

98. Eugenia jamolana, nerlu K., jcmhul M.^ is a very 
large and beautiful tree. The wood is in general use for house- 
building, carts, field-tools, and a variety of purposes ; it stands 
the^ action of water and is used for well frames. It is fairly close- 
grained, not very strong or lasting except in water, and in colour 
a dirty bi’own. A seasoned cubic foot weighs foi4y-eight pounds. 
The fruit is eaten. 

99. Ehretia lavis, adak E., is common on the Sahyadris. 
The wood is strong and hard. 

100. Eugenia Zeylanica, nerhal K., bhedas M,, is a middle-sized 
tree common in streams. The wood is in use for house-building 
and for field tools. 

101. Euphoria longana, Ver. vmila, is a rather large tree whose 
wood is hard but splits and does not bear exposure. It is not much 
used. 

102. Euphorbia nebhpolia, a small thorny tree with leaves at 

the ends jugular: spiral b:^anches. It is much used as a 
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105. Ficus aspereima^ Mmrgas K.^ hliarvat M._, is a middle-. | 

sized tree with poor nnused wood. The leaves are in general use to | 

polish horns and as sand-paper. ! 

106. Ficus eetusa^ finvdl oidndnik M.^ is a handsome shade* 

giving tree^ excellent for roadsides. The wood is soft and i 

useless. ■ | 

107. Ficus glomerata^ aiti K.^ ritmacU M., is both cultivated . : 

and found in evergreen forests. The wood is inferior^, but is often ; 

used for doors and well frames. The fruit is eaten and the leaves 

bark and fruit are used in native medicines. A seasoned cubic 
foot v/eighs about thirty-one pounds. 

108. Ficus bengalexsis, dlacla K., md^ M.^ the well known i 

banyan or Indian fig, grows to a great size and often shades a I 

space 150 feet and more in diameter. The banyan sends amdal roots ; 

from the branches which taking hold of the soil grow into trunks^ 

These roots are very elastic tough and strong and are used for 
tent-poles, poles for carrying loads, and cart yokes. The wood is 
sometimes used for doors and well frames. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs about thirty-three pounds. It is an excellent roadside tree^ 
giving great shade and suiting itself to almost any soil. In forests 
the diiferent varieties of fig do much harm. The birds leave seeds in 
the forks of trees, where they sprout and sending down their roots 
gradually encircle and destroy the tree. Uo fig tree should be 
allowed to live in a carefully preserved forest. 

109. Ficus BELiGiosA, arle K., pippal M,^ grovrs to a good size 
but is not a first class roadside tree, as its shade is scanty and it 
is not easily raised from cuttings. It is held sacred by almost all 
classes of ffindus. The wood is inferior and is not used. 

110. Ficus speciosa, basari K., a rather thick*set variety 
bearing small fig-shaped fruit, is found near streams. The wood is 

said to be tough and to stand the action of water. ■ 

11 L Ficus WiGHTiANA, pimpari K,, a tree of considemble size '' / 
but not so common as the other varieties. The wood is inferior 
like all fig wood, and the fruit is small and yellow. j 

112. Flacouetia moktaha, hanmi sampige K,, champer M,, is a ’ • '' ; 

middle-sized tree, with red strong and-'d^s^ble wood, and edible / ' 

fruit. , 

118. 0ABCIHXA MoEiLUA, msma dammla M., 

middle-sized tree found in the southern overseen forests. This ' ' ’ ''‘ts 

is the true gamboge of commerce. The wood /is hard and close- , „ 

.grained but is not in general use, V’ < ’'43 


103. E. Tieuoalli, Ver. nevli, the milk-bush, is the well known 
hedge plant with bitter milk-like juice. 

104. Feeohia Blephaxtum, kovit M., the wood-apple tree, is 
generally found in comparatively dry parts of the district and 
near gardens. The wood, which is hard strong and lasting, is 
used for a variety of purposes. A gum oozes from the tree not 
unlike gum arable. The pulp of the fruit makes good jelly and the 
leaves are used in medicine. 
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114. Gaecihia harddla grows in eyergreeii 

forests and is far commoner and larger tliaii tlie G, morella^ to wHcli 
it is allied. The resin that oozes from the trunk has been analysed 
at Madras and is said to equal the true gamboge. 

115. Gaecinia puepueea, mitrgalaK,j, hhirancl common in and 

near evergreen forests^ is not large ; its lemon-coloured wood is 
straight-grained and elastic. The fruit is eateU;, and a concrete oil 
called is made from the seeds and used as a medicine and 

in cooking. 

116. Gasdenia lucidAj Ver. dipamdli, is a small tree with large 
white flowers. The wood is white, fine-grained, and good for 
turning. Its resin is useful in the treatment of sores and for keeping 
off flies and worms. 

117. Gaetjga pimata, halabdlage K,, hudah M., is a moderate- 
sized tree, whose timber is poor and is little used except for fuel. 
The bark is used in tanning and a gum oozes from the trunk. 
The fruit is eaten both raw and pickled. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs fifty-two pounds, 

118. Givotia eottlbeipobmis, polhi K,, a rather small tree, is 
common in dry forests. The wood is light and soft and in Gokak 
and other places is used to make toys* It takes paint well and the 
seeds yield a valuable oil, 

119. Glochibion sfeciosa, mrc/ieZKK., does not grow to any size;, 
and has worthless timber, 

120. GMELmA AEBomAi sMvani K., sJiivan M., is a large'" and 
valuable tree. The wood is whitish, strong, and close-grained, but 
not heavy. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty to forty pounds. 
It does not crack in seasoning and takes paint and varnish well. 
It stands water well and on the whole is one of the most valuable 
of Kdnarese woods. The fruit bark and roots are used in native 
medicines, 

121. Gmelina asiatiga, haUshivctni K., Idluhi sMvan M., is a 
small tree with very hard wood. 

122. Geewia obliqua, K., pdndhari dhdman M., is a 

middle-sized tree. The wood is used for field tools and posts and 
ropes are made from its fibre. 

123. Geewia tilijjpolia, dadsal K., dhdman M., is a tree of 
considerable size. The wood is a light reddish brown, compact,, 
close-grained, and very elastic. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty 
to forty pounds. It is excellent for coach building. 

124. Geewia l.®vigata, haori K., is a small tree yielding a 
favourite fibre. 

125. Haebwioeia bihatea, Tzamcho or asana gurgi K., anjun M.,. 

is a handsome straight-growing tree. The wood is a dark reddish 
brown, close-grained, hard and heavy. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs about seventy-six pounds. The bark yields an excellent fibre 
which is strong and used for cordage. Cattle are very fond of the 
leayes* . - . 
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126. Hetictsbes Isoba^ Imvargi K.^ hevan M.^ Is 'a small tree 
wliose bark jdelcls a fibre wMcb is made into coarse cordage ami 
sacking. 

127. Hemioyeosa gahescens>:' Tt&hb yatle K.y lohhandi M.,,' is .,a,„ 
common good-sized tree^ with bard 'wbitisb wood which is used in 
house-building. 

128. Heyhia teijuoa^ horo K.y Micro is a moderate-sized 
tx'ee with straight trunk. The wood is soft and not used. 

129. Hooomlia MONTANA, sampcige K.^ tdmbat is seldom large. 
The wood is whit© hard and tooghj and is used for field-tools. 

130. Holigaeya LOisiGiEOLiA, hoU goT K., mdra hibo M., is a large 
tree. The timber is soft and is not used except for native boats. 
The fruit and bark are used in medicine and yield an excellent 

.Mack varnish. 

131. Hibiscus euboatus is a prickly climber common on the 
Sahyddris. It flowers beautifully in the cold season. 

132. Hopea W ightiaxa, hmga K. Jcavsi, M., is a tree of considerable 
size. The wood is good, very hard and lasting, and much used. 

133. Hydnocabpus alpixa, toratti K., Msiel M., is a large 
handsome tree, whose wood makes good beams and rafters. The 
seeds yield an oil which in Kirwar is used for burning. 

134. Hymexodiotyox obovatum, Ver. hdrvi is a large handsome 
tree, with a close-gi*ained pale mahogany coloured wood. It 
deserves attention. 


136. IxoBA cocciXEA, flame of the woods, is a common bush, 
always covered with red flowers. 


136. IxoBA PABViFLOBA, hennu gorvi K., Jchttra M., is a small 
ornamental tree known as the torch tree. The wood is of a 
reddish brown, close-grained, and used for buildings and furniture. 
A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-six pounds. 

137. Jasminum eatipolium: is a common climber with handsome, 
white, sweet-smelling flowers, 

138. Kydia calycika, bellaJca K., iliya M., is a small tree whose 
wood is used for yokes. It yields a fibre. 

139. Lagebstrcemia micbocabpa, bile nandi K., ndna M., is a large 
and handsome tree, very common all over Kd.nara. The wood is 
light-red straight- gi^ained and excellent for house building ; but if 
exposed it decays and is rapidly attacked by white-ants. A cubic 
foot of seasoned wood weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

140. LAGEESTB<EniA PABViELORA, channangi K., honddra 1£, 

grows to a moderate size and is not so '"common as.'L. 'microcarpa. 
The wood is light brown, close-grained, straight, and fairly durable. 
It is in general use for house building and. all ordinarjy purposes* A 
cubic foot weighs forty ^pounds*"' " - 

'141. ' liAGE'EBTBCEKiA E eghstai, hole dmMK.ttdman M., is a large , 
, 2 md,very ornamental tree. , It is , common along the KaHnadi river 
and when in blossom in May Its rich masses. of ■, rose purple and lilac; 
'are strikingly ' handsoihe* , The woodis; a ; %ht- red’ Mriyatrong and 
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mncli used. A seasoned cubic foot weighs tliirtj-six to forty-seyen 
pounds. 

142. Lasiosiphon eriocephalus, rami K.^ nhnita M.j is a small 
tree very common along the Sahyadris. The leaves are bruised and 
thrown into pools to stupefy fish. The people believe that the wood 
or its ash destroys the teeth and are most careful not to use it. 

143. Linogieea malabarxca is a small tree common in the ever- 
green Sahyadri forests near Bara. 

144. Maba xioresgens^ kari K.^ hala jhad M., is a small but 
remarkably hard and strong evergreen. It is particularly prized 
for round rafters in native houses, 

145. Macaranoa tomentosa^ elmidhal K,^ cliandora M., is a 
large tree with soft useless wood. A gum oozes from the bark 
which is used in medicine. 

146. Machilus MACRAISTTHA;, gmidva K.^ is a large and handsome 
evergreen tree. The wood is not used but would answer for boards. 

147. Mallotijs philippihexsis^ hmkima ehindtir M., is a 
small tree. The wood is not used except as fuel ; the bark is 
valued for tanning, and the red powder of the capsules yields an 
orange dye. 

148. Maxgipera mniCA^ mavina K.^ amba M., is the well known 
mango tree. The wood is of little value except for boards and fuel. 
It decays at once if exposed. The tree is largely grown for its fruit 
and gives excellent shade, 

149. Melastoma malabaPvICUm is a shrub with opposite hairy 
three-nerved leaves, which is common in Kanara above and below the 
Sahyadris. The fruit is edible. 

150. Melia Azedarach, hevina K., mem M., is a moderate- 
sized tree grown in the dry east beyond the regular forests. 
It is also found self-sown in hedge-rows and over the low hills. 
The heartwood varies in shade according to the age of the tree, 
being sometimes light and often reddish. The older trees yield 
good building timber. A seasoned cubic foot weighs thirty pounds. 
The bark, leaves, and fruit are intensely bitter and are used in native 
medicines. The seeds yield an oil and the wood is safe against 
white-ants. 

151. Melia ooMmsiTA^ kari levin K,, kariijdTatM.y is s^lBiYger 
and finer tree than M. azedarach, but with much the same 
properties. It is found nearer to and sometimes in the forests. 
The wood also is darker and better marked, being sometimes 
beautifully mottled ; it is safe against white-ants, 

152. Melia ixniCA, hare uttatto K., Jmdio IcJidjiir M., is a 
large and handsome tree found along the SahyadriL Some very 
fine specimens are to be seen along the road at the top of the 
Anshi pass and again at Sonda between Yellapar and Sirsi. The 
wood is dark and beautifully mottled. It is not felled for building 
purposes, but the leaves^ fruit, and bark are used in medicine, and 
for the same ..jrui^oses'. as. .the nther two varieties. It is alsp like ' 
them free 'from''t£0-'ittt^iB 'M wMte-ants* 
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153. Memecylof uiTBELLATUM^ Umltoli K.^, Umba M.^ is a small 
tree common on tlie Sabyadris. The wood is hard and toiigli^ and 
the flowers yield a dye. 

154. Mesea eeebea^ ndga smnpige K._,. ndga clidmpa M._, is a 
haiidsoine tree with fragrant flowers. The wood is very hard and 
heawy thoogli not much in use. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 
sixty -nine pounds. 

155. Michelia OsAnPACA^ Tzola sampige K., hud clidmpia' M., is 
grown for its sweet-scented flowers which are used in temples. The 
w^ood is said to be good, but it is not used. 

156. Mniusops Blenoi, haJmle mvali M., is a large and 
ornarnental tree. The wood is reddish brown and close-grained^ 
and takes a good polish. It is used for house building and cabinet- 
making. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty -one pounds. The seeds 
yield an abundance of oil and the root and fruit are used in medicine. 

157. Moeocaepus longipolia, Ver. hardval, is a small tree yield- 
ing a fibre. , ' 

158. Moeixga pteeygospeema^ migge’K.y shevgi M., the horse 
raddishtree, has soft useless wood not eYen good for fuel. The 
seeds yield a pure sweet oil which is used in salads. The sap which 
oozes from wounds in the bark is used in rheumatism. 

159. Moeixda exseeta^ ahh or ainshi K.> is a moderate -sized tree 
with bright yellow wood. The root yields a yellow and red dye and 
the wood is made into dishes. 

160. MirsscE]SfDA feondosa, Ver. behmia^ is a large handsome shrub, 
part of whose calyx forms what looks like a large white leaf. 

161. Myeistica jjAvm-FOLJAy jdjikdi K., jdyaphal M., the wild 
nutmeg tree, grows to a great size, but only in evergreen forests. 
The nutmeg and mace are of little value, and the wood is soft and 
useless. 

162. Nauclea blltptica, heravdra K., is a tree of considei'able 
size. Its wood is light and yellow close-grained and in general 
me for house building. It is like the Adina cordifolia only 

smaller, 

163. Nauclea PAEViPOLiA, Itadumr K., halamh M., is a larger 
tree than X. elliptica. Its wood is light coloured and close-grained 
and is much used for house building and cabinet-making. It does 
not stand exposure and must be kept dry. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs about forty-one pounds. 

164. Nephelium LoxGAxxiM, Mnahmdale K., ^is a lofty tree 
with straight trunk and fine globular head. The wood is seldom 
used being poor and apt to crack. 

165. XoTHOPiGiA CoLEBEOOKiAXA/Vor.- miberif is a small tree 

whose wood is not used. ; 

. 166. OcHEOGABPUS lONGiFOLiA, suragi %^, eurangi M., is a large 
tree. The wood is little used, but the flowers yield a dye. 

^ 167. _ OniXA Wodiee,' gojel K 4 moi M.> ,is;a moderate-sized very 
‘ I «|ommou tree. ^ The ^ wood' is poor^ the .he^rtWbbd , alone, which m^,: 
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a dull reel, being used in house building. A seasoned cubic foot of 
the heartwood weighs fifty pounds, A gum that oozes from the 
trunk is used in medicine. 

168. Olea dioica^ hurra rntge^ K.^, haramhu M.^, the Indian, olive^ 
is a small tree with light coloured strong and close-grained wood. 

169. OUGEINIA DALBEFwGioiDESj lawi muMalct K,J Idla flmlas 'hL, 
is abundant in parts of Kanara and gi'ows to a fair size. The 
wood is used for almost every purpose both in house building 
and for furniture. It is very hard strong close-grained and hand- 
some. It is unharmed by white-ants^ and considered fully equal 


to if not better than teak. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about 
fifty-eight pounds. An astringent red gum oozes from cuts in the 
bark. 

170. P.$iGiLOMTOON iNDicuM, IdrhalU K.^ is a middle-sized 
evergreen tree, whose hard wood is used for rice pounders. 

171. Pajahelia Eheedii, hencU heli K., is a rare and very hand- 
some evergreen. 

172. Phyulakthus Emblica, nelli K., avali M., is a small tree, 
common, in Kanara and the neighbouring forests of Dharwar and 
Belgaum. The wood is poor and is scarcely ever used except for 
fuel. 


178. PoNQAmA GLABBA, tJior Jiongala K., Izaranj M., grows tea 
considerable size and is mostly found along the banks of rivers 
and streams. The wood is light tough and of a yellowish colour. 
It is put to a variety of uses. An oil expressed from the seed is 
used for lamps and as a cure for itch and mange. A cubic foot of 
seasoned wood weighs forty pounds. 

174. Pabkiksonia aculeata, Ver. rilayti Mhar^ is a common 
roadside and hedge tree in Dharwar and Belgaum. 

175. PoLYALTHiA CEBASoiDES, vlihUna K, hum M., is a straight 
growing and handsome tree of considerable size. The wood is 
light coloured, splits badly in seasoning, and is not regarded with 
favour. 


176. PoLYALTHiA EBAGEAFS, f/aziri K., IS a large evergreen tree. 
The wood is not used, but the bark yields fibre. 

177. ^ Pbosopis spicigera, sheme K., saimdar M,, grows to a 
good size. The wood is dark-red, hard, and lasting. It is used 
for house building and for making carts. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs seventy-two pounds. A gum oozes from the baih, 

178. ^ PsiDiTJM GUAVA, ferala K., peru M., the guava tree, besides 
its fruit yields a small but hard wo*od which is used for engraving 
and makes good gun-stocks. 

179. ^ Ptebocabpus ■ Mabsupium, hmine K., d$an M., grows to a 
great size in Kanara and is common though smaller in Belgaum 
and Dh4rw£x% The, wood is particularly prized for idol cars and 
for the solid- wheeled timber carts which are used in the forests^ 

hard, '.strong,; and lasting. ^It is much used for house • 
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cubic foot weighs fifty-six pounds. A red dish gum resin wMoh coses 
from the wounds in the trunk is known as Idno or Dragon^s blood. 

ISO. Pteeospermum eubioinosum^ vurachmiclu gi'ows to a 
good size. The timber is said to be used in house-baiiding and for 

-■■■^■"other' purposes; 

18L PuTEAHJiTA EosBUROHii, Ver. piitrajim^ is.a^middle-sized:, 
eyergreen tree. It is rather rai-e and the wood is not used. It 
gets its name of 'putrajiv or chiid^s life, because the nuts are worn as 
necklaces by children as a preyentive against sickness. 

182. Raxbia dumetoeum^ Iza/re gida, K.^ geli M.;, is a ’small tree 
found in moist forests. The wood is white fine-grained and heayy. 
The fruit is used to stupefy fish. 

183. E'AAmiA uLioiNOSA^ pandri, K. is a small tree with white 
fine-grained wood. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable. 

184. Salix teteaseeema^ hoch M., is found generally near water 
and on the dams of rice fields. The wood is soft and useless. A 
cubic foot weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

185. Santalxtm aleum^ gandada K., chmidan M., the sandal- 
wood tree, rarely grows more than thirty feet high aud four 
feet in girth. The outer or sapwood is white and useless, but the 
heartwood is 'yellow-brown, hard, fine-grained and fragrant, A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty-eight pounds. The heartwood is 
used in making ornamental work-boxes, glove-boxes, card-cases, 
and paper-cutters. A valuable oil is distilled from it and it is buimfi 
as incense in temples. The tree is very common and grows well along 
the south eastern frontier. The wood is in great demand and sells 
readily at 10^. to 12s, (Es.5-Es.6) a«m7i of twenty-eight pounds. 

186. Sapindus emaeginatus, aratdla K., rita M.,, is a good- 
sized tree with fairly hard and strong but not much used wood. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-four pounds. The fruit is used as 
soap and the nut yields an oil. 

187. Saeaca itoica, ashoka K., ashok M., is a very handsome, 
middle-sized tree, common in evergreen forests. Though the heart- 
wood is hard and dark coloured, it is not much used. The bright 
scarlet and gold flowers are a favourite temple decoration. 

188. ScHEEBEEA swiETEXiSDES, Yer. moka^ is a moderate-sized 
tree, not common in the Southern Mardtha Country. The wood is 
hard and close-grained like boxwood. It is used for turning. 

189. SoHEiiCHEEA TEIJUGA, sAgdde K., kmamh M., is a very 
common large and beautiful tree. The wood is much prized for 
screw-rollers for sugar mills and presses. It is reddish, very hard and 
heavy, and much used for house building and other purposes. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs about sixty-height pounds. The lac insect 
is found on the branches, and oil pressed, from the seed. 

. 190i SsMiCARPtrs AxACAEBiirM, ger TL,^hiklm M., the marking-nut 
Iree, does not grow to any size. -Thewoodis soft and useless. The 

, 1 Mack juice of the fruit is used to mark .linen and as a medicine. 

'I - SovMiuA EEBBiEUGA, swdmi:' ^ mmgi M., is a tree oi\, 
considerable size. Thewoodis a.duE red and is/xaitoh used for 
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house 'biuldiBg. It is lasting and strong, thongli apt to split and 
rough to work. A seasoned cubic foot weighs sixty-six pounds. The 
bark is a febrifuge. 

192. Spathodea Eoxbueghii, varas ]\L, is a small tree with soft 
poor wood. 

193. Spathobea xylocaepa, genasing K., lliaTsing M., grows to 
a good size. Its close-grained and rather ornamental wood is used 
in building and for furniture. 

194. Spondias Maxgieeea, amate K., rdnamldda M., grows to 
a very large size. The wood is considered of no Yalue. Tlae fruit 
is eaten by deer and is also made into pickles. A gum. oozes from 
the bai'k. 

195. Spoxia WiGhtii, benda'kaThe K., harvdli M., known to 
planters as the charcoal tree, is a rather small tree that springs up 
where there haye been heavy forest clearings and burning. The 
wood is of no value, but the bark yields a good fibre. A gum oozes 
from the trunk. 

196. Steeculia alata, doddole K., sojohy M., grows to an 
immense height in the evergreen forests. The wood is soft and 


197. Steeculia guttata, hafim savaga K., is a large handsome 
tree. The wood is not used, but the bark yields good cordage, 
Further down the coast the bark is made into clothing. 

198. Steeculia Haynii, Ver. hekaro, is a medium-sized tree- The 
wood is not used. 

199. Steeculia villosa, savaga K., sdrda M., the wood is soft 
and useless ; but the bark yields an excellent fibre which is much 
used in making elephant ropes for dragging timber. 

200. Steeculia coloeata, Yer. hliovsay or hJuiMcoiy is a tree with 
soft wood found in the dry forests south of Dhdrwfc The flowers 
which appear in the hot season are of a beautiful red and are covei^ed 
with thick resinous stellate hairs. 

201. Steeeospeemum Oheloxoides, ho7id hale K, padvale M., is 
a moderate sized tree with tough, wood used in house building and 
fox’ furniture. A seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-five pounds. 

202. Steeeospeemum , suaveolexs, Mrsal K and M., yields a 
tough wood which is used for building and furniture. A seasoned 
cubic foot weighs forty-four pounds. 

203. Steychhos potatoeum, Ver. newiuli^ is an evergreen tree 
with white fragrant flowers. The seeds are used to clear muddy 
water. 

204. Steyohxos Nux-vomica, kdsarhana K., Mfo M., is a 
common, middle-sized tree. The wood is bitter, of a light brown, 
and^ unharmed by white-ants. A seasoned cubic foot weighs fifty- 
six pounds. It is hard and lasting, and is used in house-building 
and for carts. -The seed^is the mix vomica of commerce which yields 

/ _strychnine..;,,,j. The harmless and is eaten by hornbills, croT^s, 

monkeys, and_^dysB’'hJfvdattl6',-’ The root is used as a medicine. - ' 


205. TABEENiEMONTAN-A YEETICELLATA^ 7 ldgm JccidcL K._, cloeS ILot 
grow to a large size. The wood is said to be white^ tough, and 
strong. 

206. TAMAEmous mBiCA, K., cJimcli M.^ is a very 

handsome tree of slow growth^ but reaching to a great size. It is 
rarely seen in the forests but is found in gardens, near old temples, 
and along roads. The ’wood is hard, dark, lasting, and often finely 
veined. It is used in screws for mills and presses, also for carts and 
for house-building, A seasoned cubic foot weighs seventy-nine 
pounds. The leaves, fruit, and seed are used in medicine and a dye 
is prepared from the leaves. The fruit is highly esteemed and in 
times of scarcity the seeds are pounded and eaten. The powder of 
the thick seeds mixed with gum makes a cement. 

207. Tectoxa geanms, tegina K., sdgvcin M., the well-known 
teak tree, yields one of the most valuable timbers in the world. 
In Kanara it is very abundant particularly along the Kalinadi 
river, where clear stems seventy to eighty feet to the first branch 
and up to twelve feet in girth are by no means uncommon. On the 
Gnnd plateau one tree has a girth of over twenty-one feet and 
close to it is another of nineteen feet. But anything over twelve 
feet with a clean straight and sound stem is rare. In the Belgaum 
and Bharwar forests there is much small teak, but except a 
few sc[uare miles in south Belgaum, nothing that will square into 
more than nine inches of hard wood. The tree grows best on 
granite and sandstone formations and along ridges, where the 

- drainage is good, and the elevation up to and over 2000 feet. It 
is raised easily from seed and is largely planted. It also grows 
rapidly and well from old stools cut level with the ground. The 
wood though very hard is easily worked and is used for all house 
building and furniture making. A seasoned cubic foot w^eiglis about 
forty-five pounds or tw’o pounds more than the Biirmah teak. The 
wood gives a good oil and the leaves yield a red dye, 

208. TEEmXALiA Aejuxa, hole matti K., sdvi mddat M., is an 
immense tree growing in or along rivers. It is also planted along 
roads. The wood is used for house and boat building and for various 
other purposes. It is dark hard anti heavy. A seasoned cubic foot 
weighs fifty-four pounds. The bark is considered an excellent tonic 
and is laid on wounds. 

209. Teemixalia belleeioa, tdre K., gating attains a great 

height and girth. The wood is yellowish and poor. It is rarely 
01 ’ ever used. A seasoned cubic foot weighs about forty pounds. 
The tree has a very offensive smell when in flower. The fruit is eaten 
by deer goats and cattle. It is one of- the myrobalans of commerce 
and is used in dyeing and tanning. : ■ An oil is expressed from the 
kernels. ■ ' ''A' ■ . 

'210. Tbemihama Chbbula, alah'-''K,^''/.Mrdti M,, grows to a 
■considerable size and is very common* The wood is dark-brown 
, ‘with a yellowish tinge ; it is hard, close-grained, and heavy and is in 
general use. The fruit, the myrobalan of commerce, is largely used 
” •in tanning and dyeing. The right to; gather it and export- it from 
and Belgaum used^ to be soW jearly aad in the . mym years 
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ending 1877 yielded an average revenue of £2488 (Bs. 24^880). In 
1877-78 the nuts were for the first time gathered by the forest 
department and yielded a net revenue of £7,696 (Rs. 76,960). The 
total myrobalan crop of the southern division is estimated at 11,000 
hJiandiB of 560 pounds worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). The 
cost of gathering is about one-third of the receipts. 

211. TEEMinALiA PANicuLATA, himob K., Jdndal^ M., is fully 
equal in size and shape to the Terminalia tomentosa. The timber, 
though good and in general use, is lighter in colour, and is neither 
so strong nor so lasting as the tomentosa. 

212. Termikalia tomentosa, matti K., ain M., is a very 
straight and lofty tree of considerable girth. The wood is dai'k 
sometimes almost black. It is hard and lasting, and is in general 
use for house building and other purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
sixty pounds. The bark is used in tanning. 

218. Teteameles nubieloea, jermdla K., ug&da M., is a very 
large tree with soft useless timber. 

214. Teteantheea longieolia, liase lende K., is a fair sized 
tree, with a yellowish wood used for rafters and other purposes. 

215. Thespesia populnea, adavi lende K., ran hhendi M., is a 
handsome tree of rapid growth but not of more than moderate 
size. The timber, when ripe, is strong tough and lasting, and at 
one time was much used by the gun carriage department. A 
seasoned cubic foot weighs forty-nine pounds. The capsules yield a 
yellow dye. 

216. Teewia nudieloea, pitdri M,, is a small tree with soft 
valueless wood. 

217. Teophis aspeba, punje K., pot M., is a good hedge plant, 
but does not grow more than twenty feet high. The wood is said 
to be fairly good, but is not used. . The leaves are used to polish 
wood and the milk as a medicine. 

218. Ulmus integbifolia, Ver. vavaliy is a large leaf-shedding 
tree with light strong yellow wood used in oarb-making. 

219. Vateria indica, dhupada K., is a large and particularly 
handsome roadside tree. The wood is inferior and not much used. 
A piney gum resin which oozes from wounds in the trunk yields 
an excellent ^^arnish like copal. A solid oil is pressed from the seeds 
called piney tallow or dhtipada oil. 

220. ViREX ALTissiMA, loldge K,, bandlge M,, is a very large and 
particularly handsome evergreen. The timber is well known and 
highly prized. It is of a light brown, close-grained, hard, tough, 
and very lasting no matter to what use it is put. It is used in 
house-building, cart-making, and for many other purposes. It does 
not split or warp, A seasoned’ cubic foot weighs sixty-three pounds. 

221. Txtex Negundo, Ver. nirgimda^ is a small tree or shrub 
very common along the Sahy^dris. 

, 222. Vmx ^ songarU If is a middle^ ' 

sized tree cqmmoi The wood is light-coloured and 

fairly ^trong*' A's^stn^ed cubic foot weighs forty-two pounds. 
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223. Wagatea spicata^ vdgdti K.j, is a common ttoriiy slirub. 
Tlie pod is supposed to be good for tanning. 

224. Wkightia tinctopja, loclrmirU K.^ Mlakuclu M.^ is a 
sniali tree witb beautiful, white, hard and close-grained wood. The 
leaves are said to yield an inferior indigo, 

225. Xai^thoxylum Rhetsa,, jimimma K.^ tirplml is a tree 
whose wood is little used. Oil made from the seeds is used as a 
medicine. 
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226, Xanthochymus pictoeius^, janagi or devmnMij E. bears a 

pleasant yellow fruit of the size of an orange from which a yellow 
gamboge-like resin oozes. ; 

227. Xylia dolabrifoemis^ jamhe K., jdmba M.^ grows to a 

great size and is common. It is one of the iron woods. The wood is ■ 

dark-red and is very hard and lasting. A seasoned cubic foot weighs 

from sixty to sixty-six pounds. It is in general use^ and for piles 

for bridges and for sleepers cannot be surpassed. It is used by the 

lac insect but is unharmed by white ants. j 

228, ZizYPHUs JujTJBA, ilaujimam K., hor grows to a 

moderate size and is mostly found in grass lands and gardens in i 

the plains. The wood is dark hard and fairly close-grained and ! 

lasting. It is used in house-building and for many other purposes. , | 

A seasoned cubid foot weighs fifty-eight pounds. The fruit | 

especially of the garden trees is extremely good. The bark which is | 

used by tanners gives a kind of kino gum, which, with the bark ^ 

root, seed, and leaves is used medicinally by the natives. j 

229. ZizYPHUs XYLOPYEA^ mullu Mre K., kdnte gotti M., is a I 

small common tree. It is hard lasting and of a yellow colour. [ 

It is made into torches and field-tools. Its fruit is used to blacken j 

leather. 

The domestic animals^ of the district are, according to 1881-82 Domestic Animals. [ 
returns, oxen (109,034), cows (111,354), buffaloes (63,773), sheep 
and goats (6756), and horses (374). Everywhere but especially 
below the Sahyadris the stock is inferior. On the coast the pasture 
yields little nourishment. No Indian millet is grown, and rice 
straw is a poor substitute. In Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar 
there are few domestic animals of local breed. Bullocks in these 
coast sub-divisions are thin weak and stunted. Horses are brought 
by European officers, and some native officials keep ponies. But 
the climate is unsuited to horses, Vhich always look thin and ragged. 

The rminehil or hammock slung to a bamboo pole and the palanquin 

are the usual modes of travelling on ' the coast. A special class of 

men, belonging to the fisher castes, Bhois, Harikantars, Ehfirvis, and , ' , 

Ambers accustom themselves Jrom boyhood to carry palanquins, ■ ; 

constant usage raising a hard lump on the ehonlder, which enables ' ^ 

them to bear the weight of the pole without inconvenienoe. Above 

the Sahyadris, in the forest sub*divisions-of.'.Supa and Yellapur, '4; ' : 

domestic animals are extremely rare.-. In Mundgod, Haliyal, Sirsi 4,. 4 ■ ' . 

,and Siddipur ponies are kept for-oa^jing packs by ’Pendh^ris, .4 

I i ' tost <d Ike details of Bomestie Aninaals coaMhiited hy Mr. B. B» Candy, 0, B*’ \ ' 4' ■ ^ ' . ' ' ' ; 
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and some good bullocks and buffaloes are also found. Both aboye 
and below the Sahjadris, the best cattle are imported from Dharwar 
and Maisnr. 

Bullocks begin to work at about six years old. Carts and 
ploughs are generally drawn by one pair of bullocks. The usual 
cart-load varies from twenty to thirty mans of twenty- eight pounds. 
Pack-bullocks are used by Lambanis^ KorcIiarS;, and Maps^ who 
move from village to village selling rice^ cocoanuts^ plantains^ and 
salt. A pack-load is three or four mans. In the rainy season the 
pack-hullocks are left to graze in the fields, but in the fair season 
they are stall-fed on straw, gram, oil-cake, and cottOn-seed. The 
price of a bullock varies from £2 to £4 (Es. 20 -Es. 40). Cows 
begin to calve at about five years of age, and go on bearing until 
they are about fifteen. They give one to two pints of milk a day 
for about six months after calving. Townspeople, in some cases, 
make special arrangements with husbandmen for rearing heifers. 
The husbandman rears the heifer till she is of age and in 
reward is allowed to keep the first calf on condition of sending the 
cow with its second calf to the owner. The price of a cow varies 
from 165. to £2 (Es. 8-Rs. 20), and is sometimes as high as £2 
IO 5 . (Es. 25), She-buffaloes begin to calve at five and go on 
bearing till they are about fifteen. They yield about six pints of 
milk a day for about eight months, and their pifice varies from £2 
IO 5 . to £5 (Es.25-Rs. 50) . He-buffaloes are used for draught, 
ploughing, and pack carrying, and are stronger than bullocks. 
Formerly Gavlis used to roam the forest with large herds of 
buffaloes. These animals were found to cause much, damage to 
saplings, and the Gavlis were ordered to leave the district unless 
they took to tillage and kept no more animals than were wanted for 
farm work. Hubli is the chief buffaloe mart. Buffaloes are also 
brought from Hubli, Einebennur, and Bankapur, to Gokarn, Sirsi, 
and Haiiyal for sale ; the nearer they go to the coast the dearer 
they become. In Hubli the price of a good she-buffalo varies from 
£4 to £5 (Ss. 40 - Rs, 50). Haiga Brahmans keep a large number 
of buffaloes as milk is their chief article of diet. 

On the coast, sheep are brought from Haliyal, Sirsi, and Hangal. 
But the climate suits them so badly that they lose condition even in 
a single week. Good mutton is dear and little used. Milcli-goats 
are occasionally kept hy Muhammadans and Christians, but they are 
of a poor breed. Above the Sahyadris flocks of sheep and goats 
can obtain pasturage and keep in fair condition. In this part of the 
district a shee23 can be bought for 25. 6d. or 3s. (Es. IJ or Es. 1§), 
hut below the SahyMris the price is rarely less than 6s. (Rs. 3). 

In Karwar, Kumta, and Hon^var the Goanese and other Christians 
keep pigs. These are of the common breed though better than those 
keptby Mhars, Vddars, and others above the Sahy^klris. Pigs are 
allowed to range about at will, picking up any food they can get. 
Great complaints are made by field-owners of the injury they do to 
their crops. A well fed pig fetches from 125 . to £1 ’(Es. 6 - Rs. 10) . 

Fowls_,are: kept-by. p^plasses except Brahmans. , The lower grades 
of husbandifihadaKglitSnbdcM^ and they feed, and train 
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the birds with great care. It is an unirersal custom, at fairs^ 
especially at fairs in honour of Mari or Bhav^ni^ to offer cocks to 
the goddess. The head is cut off in front of the idol and the body 
is carried away by the worshipper and eaten. Fowls are offered for 
sale in the Karwar and Kiimta markets. In villages they are kept 
only for private use. A fowl in good condition costs l,s*. to Is, '3d, 
(8-10 ans,)^ a half fowl (yd, to 9d, (4-6 mis,), and a chicken Sd, to 
4ihd. (2-3 ojis.), No eggs are exported. In Karwar many turkeys 
and ducks are reared by Christians of the better sort. Turkeys 
and ducks are also largely imported from Groa. A. turkey-cock 
costs about 105. (Rs. 5) and a tnrkey-hen 45. to 65. (Rs. 2-Rs, 3). 
Ducks are sold at IO5. (Es. 5) the dozen. 

Thirty^ years* ago the Wild Elephant^ Elephas indicus^ K,, 
hatti M,, was a yearly visitor from Maisur to Ktoara. Small herds 
used to find their way from Sorab, through the Ohandragutti hills, 
into parts of Sirsi, and even as far north as Bhagvati, half-way 
between Ilaliyal and Yellapui*. Three miles south of Bhagvati a 
small pond on the roadside is still known as the dnehmida or 
Eleplmnt^s Pool, where wild elephants used to drink and sport. 
These herds did not remain in Kanara throughout the year. Their 
last visit was made in 1868. 

The Tiger, Felis tigris, hebhiU K., vdgh M., was thirty years ago 
found in all parts of the Bombay Kiinarese districts. The wild 
animal reward returns seem to show that the last tiger shot in 
Kaladgi was in 1857. But the returns are apt to confuse tigers 
and panthers, and it is probable that tigers continued to be killed 
in KaMdgi for some years later. In Belgaum tigers vfere formerly 
very numerous. As many as thirty-nine were killed in 1840-41. 
They are now seldom heard of except in the south-west of the Bidi 
sub-division close to the Kanara border. In Dharwar also tigers 
are now scarce. Those that are in.et with no doubt find their way 
from Kanara. Kanara is the only one of the Bombay Kanarese 
districts where tigers are found in any numbers, and even in 
Kdnara their number has considerably decreased within the last 
few years. Still in most parts of the district they are not uncommon 
and if the shooting is properly managed fair bags may he made. 
The tiger s favourite haunts are near the Sahyadris where they 
breed in the wildest and most difficult parts. But they love to rest 
in densely wooded river hanks and in safe cool spots in islands 
thick with thorns, rank grass, and creepers. It is believed that 
Kanaz’a tigers do not differ in habits, size, or colour from the 
tigers of other parts of India. They vary in colour from bright to 
tawny, the beautiful satin skin and the sharply . marked stripes of 
the young tiger growing dull and faint with age. Full-grown tigers 
'average from, nine feet to nine feet eight inches. Five have been 
shot over ten feet, one of which was ten feet two and a half inches. 
The tigress averages from eight feat 'to -eight feet seven inches. 
Two have been shot over nine feet, the largest of which measured 
, bine feet two inches. . ’ \ ^ 

. 1 Tbe section on Wild Aniinals is contributed by Colonel W. Peyton, Conservator 
S.B, 

vl. » ms-11. .. ^ 
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Of tlie tiger^s pairing season little is known. The Kdnara idea 
is tliat tigers pair during the cold w^eather. This scarcely agrees 
with the fact that cubs of a few days' old have been found at all 
times of the year^ and that tiger's caterwaiilings are heard at other 
times besides the cold weather. In March 1882 a tiger and a tigress 
came out together near TelMpur and were both killed. For some 
days before this many cattle had been carried off and caterwauiings 
had been heard day and night. It seems probable that tigers have 
no particular pairing season. The tigers age is also doubtful. 

The natives have a curious fancy that the age can be told by the 
number of lobes in the liver, a lobe for each year. Asa rule a 
tigress has two to four cubs, but a litter of five is by no means 
uncommon. Tiger cubs often stay with the mother till they are as 
big as herself, which supports the view that tigresses have young only 
once in three years. A tigress with five half-grown cubs was shot 
near Tin^i in 1878. She came out with all her cubs about her. 

On being fired at she sprang into the fork of a tree some twelve 
feet from the ground and seized the charred end of a date-tree 
which she no doubt took for her enemy. The second shot missed 
her and lodged in the tree. But the first had struck her through 
the heart, and she fell backwards dead. All but one of the cubs 
were shot in a few moments. On another occasion, also near 
YelMpur, a family of five, all about the same size, came out together. 

Of the five two were killed, one was wounded, and two got away 
without being fired at. Instances of three or four cubs of the 
same size and family are well known. In April 1882 a tigress and ■, 
five cubs, about seven months old, were killed near Poteli in Siipa. ‘ 

A tigress with cubs is far more dangerous than a tigress without * 

cubs. After the birth she remains with the cubs about her for 
seven or eight weeks keeping to the same place, except to sally 
out in search of food, till they are able to travel with her. Tigers 
are ever changing their hunting grounds and travel long distances 
during the night. When on the move they keep to the roads and 
pathways, and their marks may often be traced along a road for 
miles at a stretch. Though they move so freely tigers have certain 
favourite haunts where they are always found year after year. j 

Formerly tigers chiefly fed on wild animals. Now that the stock of ' 

wild animals has been reduced the tiger's chief food is the village 
cattle. Tigers take cattle out of pens or sheds and pull them down 
at all times of the day, often in the presence of their watchers who 
sometimes^show the greatest spirit in driving the tiger off. Of wild 
animals, bison, hog, and deer are the tiger's favourite prey. But it 
is well known in Kanara that the tiger also feeds on the putrid 
carcass of animals which he has not killed. During the 1876-77 
famine, when the cattle from the plains were driven into the foi^ests 
and died there in thousands, tigers, panthers, wild dogs, even hog, 
fed on the putrid carcasses. Another curious point in regard to a 
tiger's food is that one tiger will kill and eat another. A case of 
this occurred near Kundpe in Supa on the 3rd of April 1875. 
According to .the pppple. of a hut not more than a hundred yards 
.distant, there' waB^_;a,_,;^aitIe»royal .between a tiger and -a tigress i) 
with two half-^owh...,ottba''' vTM had killed a bullock and 
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eaten pai’t of it during the night. Nest night a tigress and her 
two cubsj no doubt accidentally, came across the dead bullock. 
They were busy eating when the tiger to whom the bullock belonged 
came up. For some time there was much noise and growling, and 
then an iinmistakeable fight, which lasted for about half an hour. 
Next morning the people cautiously crept to the scene of the fight 
and found much of the bullock eaten and the ground greatly toxm. 
On the same morning the story of the fight was told to a sportsman 
who happened to pass near the hut. He went with the people to the 
scene of the fight and found that their story was true. A trail in 
the high grass showed that something heayy had been dragged 
through it. On following this trail, the forefoot of a young tiger wms 
found, and, within three hours a tiger was beaten out and killed. 
He measured eight feet eleven inches and was very robust. Further 
search discovered the young tiger^s head and some of the bones, 
stomach and skin. The tiger shot was a good deal scratched and 
torn about the face and chest. Two days later, on the 5th of April 
1875, another bullock was killed within a mile of the same spot, and 
in a beat a tigress and a half-grown cub came out and were both 
shot. . This was the tigress of the fight. She was badly mauled, and 
her wounds w^ere fresh. She measured eight feet six inches and her 
cub which was a male measured six feet eight inches. On another 
occasion, in following up a tigress which had been wounded the 
evening before, one of her cubs was found baSly mauled and dead. 
No doubt in her pain the mother had kiUed her cub, which had 
perhaps tried to play with her where she lay during the night. 

In attacking cattle tigers either steal in or rush on the herd from 
some neighbouring thicket. When they secure one of the herd they 
drag it into the thicket, sometimes at once, but often when they 
come back towards dusk to feed. If not disturbed they lie up near 
till the carcass is finished. Unless he is forced to leave the place 
from want of water the carcass of a lai'ge bullock wfill last a tiger for 
two, three, or even four days, and the carcass of a bison will last a 
tiger for a week. Opinions vary regarding the way in which a tiger 
seizes its prey. Some sportsmen hold that the tiger seizes its prey 
by the throat ; others hold that the victim is caught by the nape of 
the neck. In nine cases out of ten the animal is seized by the 
throat. At the same time wounds seen on the back of victims and 
the statements of herdsmen prove that cattle are sometimes seized 
from behind, and by the nape of the neck. 

It is sometimes said that the tiger uses his dew claws to make the 
large wounds in the neck and throat, and that he , applies his mouth 
to the wounds and sucks the blood. There is probably no truth in 
this story, except that it is the case that in seizing their prey 
tigers use their terrible forepaws to , bring the victim down and 
dislocate his neck. It is not unusual ipr^ a tiger to kill two bullocks 
at the same time, and to drop them within a few yards of each other 
Three or four bullocks are also occasionally killed at the same time, 
,and one case is on record in which, . in .a .space of not more than an 
acre, two tigers killed seven head of cattle. It is well known that 
hpr young a tigress will hamstring, break the leg of, or 
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disable one or more cattle in a berd. In eating its prey tbe tiger as 
a rule begins on the ramp; and less commonly at tlie breast. 3?eople 
wlio liaye seen tigers eat, declare tbat they tear off pieces with their 
claws, and that they also lick and rasp the flesh with their rough 
thorny tongues. 

In shooting tigei’s in Kanara sportsmen take np a position in trees, 
on ladders placed against trees, or on foot standing behind some tree 
or bush. When the sportsmen are placed, the part of the forest in 
which the tiger is supposed to lie is beaten towards them by fifty 
to a hundred or more beaters. Occasionally when the carcass of a 
bullock is found, the sportsman has a seat or mechan made or a 
ladder planted against some tree within fifteen or twenty yards of 
the carcass. The sportsman generally takes his seat in the afternoon 
and waits till dark or sits up all night on the chance that' the tiger 
' may come back to finish his prey. Elephants are never used in 
Kanara as its high trees and dense scrub are unsuited to elephants. 
In a long beat a seat in a tree is generally uncomfortable. At the 
same time it is not only safer but gives a better view, especially when 
the seat is from ten to fifteen feet from the ground. Standing 
behind a tree or hash or sitting on a low seat has many disadvantages. 
It is unsafe except to the most tided and experienced sportsman. 
A tiger writhing under a broken leg or shoulder is most dangerous, 
and if the slightest mQve is made will probably catch sight of and 
dart on the person who fires or on his attendant. Moreover the 
tiger is by no means an easy mark for the second barrel. As he 
spins about he is marvellously quick and ball -like in his movements, 
and the second shot may not settle him but bring him on to the 
shooter, whose position is betrayed by the second report if not by 
the first. An old hand will keep a tiger down by quick and true 
shooting, using a second or a third gun as rapidly as if they were one 
gun with four or six barrels, or an old hand will wait till a head or 
neck shot at very close quarters is certain death. But let the novice 
beware of running so great a risk. A tiger shot through the body will 
at times not even speak to the shot, though the shot is mortal, and 
will dash on his way straight in front without showing a sign of 
being hit. This is not the case when a bone is broken. Then the 
tiger stops for a moment and makes a startling uproar. Another 
objection to a position on the ground is that the view is confined 
to a short distance, in evergreen forests or among hdrvi or 
Strobilanthus stalks to less than ten yards. A third objection to a 
position on tbe ground is that in the excitement of the moment a 
man stationed on the ground is liable to be shot, or in firing in front 
may himself wound one of the beaters. 

The best and most comfortable position is on a light bamboo 
ladder fifteen to sixteen feet long. This when placed against 
a tree or bush gives the sportsman a choice of views from a few 
feet to eleven feet from the ground. A light bamboo ladder with 
nine or ten .flat rungs is exti’emely useful, not only for tiger 
shooting but in beating for deer and other large game. It is 
easily, c^ied^by men',, and can. be placed in position without 
noise. The higher ,rnngS',d£,:-; a -ladder are generally safe. Butin 
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several cases tigers iiave cliarged up ladders iu tixe most determined 
manner and liad to be stopped. The commanding position exposes 
tbe whole body of the tiger as he comes. This great advantage 
is lost on foot when the rash is made in thick ^ cover and the head 
and chest are alone exposed. When a ladder is placed on a slope^ 
facing' the high gronnd_,' and the tiger is beaten down towards there 
is a considerable chance that the tiger will charge. A recently 
retired police officer of seventeen years^ grand experience in K^naraj, 
whose good fellowship and love of sport made him a welcome and dear 
companion in many an adventure^ twice rolled over a charging tiger 
at the very foot of his ladder. 

In driving for tigers, in fact in driving for any large game, the 
general management of the beat and the positions to be taken by 
the guns is mostly left to the local shihdris or native hunters. In 
Eanara each village or cluster of villages has its leader or leaders 
in matters of sport, and whether the villagers drive on their own 
account or on behalf of a European sportsman, they look to their 
leaders for direction. 

These local sportsmen have a marvellous knowledge of their own 
runs or hunting grounds. They know^ far better than any European 
sportsman can hope to know, whei*e the game is likely to lie | they 
know its w'ays; where it will make for when it is roused, and 
where it can be cutoff. In arranging a beat the first thing is to 
choose a dozen or more of the most intelligent beaters for stops or 
watchers, to be placed in trees at different parts of the ground so 
as to guide the game towards the guns. The rest of the beaters 
are sent to some well known spot close to where the beat begins, 
but not so near as to risk disturbing the game. Their orders are not 
to leave the spot till they get a signal to begin to beat. When the 
head beaters are set in their trees and the rest are sent to some well 
known spot to wait, the head native shikari^ in the most careful 
silence, leads ofl: the sportsmen and points out what positions they 
should take. At each post the sportsman silently chooses the nearest 
suitable tree, sets his ladder against it, and takes his seat. On the 
way, on both sides of the ground to be driven, some natives are set 
on trees as stop-men. They are told to keep still unless the tiger 
tries to break and should he.tiy to break to make a noise and turn 
him back into the beat. As a rule when roused from his lair by the 
shouts of the beaters behind him the tiger moves forward, feeling 
his way at every step. He moves by the shortest road, always 
through cover, to some other haunt. He shrinks from any strange 
sound. The least noise is enough to turn him back. If he sees the 
stop-man who makes the noise, the chances are that he will dash 
past him with a deep ^ or subdued roar. The success of the 
drive greatly depends on the skill of ,, the 'stops in making suitable 
noises and on their keeping hid and perfectly still. 

When the head of the beat has 'plaoed-his-guns and Ms stops, ho 
-goes 'back to the beaters or sends them'" word to begin to beat. 
In carrying on the beat the moment.a.shbt.is fired and the signal is 
„|>assed that^ 'the_ tiger has gone' back wounded, all the beaters either 
out of the; beat or get into treea^ ,a shot is fired but no 
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simal is passed back tbe beak goes cn as if no shot bad been fired. 
Cunning old tio'ers, wbo have been driTen before and know the 
danger ahead, tvj to break back. In case this should happen, it is 
the inTariable cnstoni'to send with the beaters, a' tmstwpithj’ .giin-v 
bearer to fire one or more shots if the tiger ref uses to be driven. The 
gun-bearer is also expected to fire in case the forest is very thick 
and it is likely that the tiger should keep to his lair till the beaters 
come close to him. Every care is taken and every effoit is made 
to keep the tiger well in advance of the line of beaters. When the 
ground that is di’iven is thin, and there is a likely place for the 
tiger to lie in near at hand, the line of beaters simply passes through 
the thin part exchanging a word with one another here and there, 
but quietly, so that the sound may not reach the parts which are 
next to be driven. 

During the whole beat the gunners who are in position should be 
careful to keep perfectly still pd alert. The tiger often steals 

forward noiselessly and is ever quick to detect dang'er in front. The 
slightest sound may make him dash forward, giving only a snap shot, 
or it may send him back to the line of beaters, which is always 
dan'O'erous. Tigers coming from a distance should be patiently 
awaited. It is well to remember this. If a long shot is taken and 
the tiger is missed or wounded, he is almost sure to go back, and 
the heaters have no time to clear out or get up trees before the tiger 
is on them. 

With care accidents seldom happen in tiger shooting. Six have 
occurred in Kanara, three from wounded tigers, when on. each 
occasion a man was killed ; one, when a man was taken some twelve 
feet out of a tree by an unwounded tiger going back and breaking 
through the line after having been fired at ; and two by panthers. 

On one occasion a panther which was being followed up was shot 
dead off a beater he had knocked down, and on whom he sprang 
from the shoulders of a sportsman who himself escaped with some 
scratches only on the face and shoulders by firing at and hitting the 
brute as he rose at him. , The panther was literally blown from the 
muzzfle of the sportsman’s second barrel, and without a moment’s 
loss of time. This adventure occurred to Colonel McGillivray, the 
late well known Superintendent of Police in Kanara, and was as 
sudden and unexpected as it was well met. 

When a tiger is wounded and dashing to one side it is by no 
means safe for a stop in a tree, unless he is well out of reach, to try 
and turn him. A few years ago near Mundgod an English sports- 
man’s personal servant, unseen by his master, climbed into a tree 
behind him and by clapping his hands tried to turn a badly wounded 
tiger towards his master. In a moment the tiger had hold of him 
and hit him so badly that the poor hoy died. The sportsman 
killed the tiger soon after, but the accident remained though he 
was in no way responsible* 

It is by no means uncommon for a wounded and angry tiger to dash 
up a tree and lay hold of the inmate several feet from the ground. 
Near D&ndeii a stop headless tree, near a ford in' a river, ^ 

Med 'to tnrn’h woiPihied,':^eri The tiget* was heard to give a 
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siiccessioa of savage roars and was seen to dasli at the tree from 
some distance. He was in the tree with his/ cmeLpaws, :;'on, the 
branch jn»st below the man^ who could climb no ^ higher^,, when an 
express bullet brought him down with a broken .back. , On,, another 
occasion a wounded tiger tried to pull down a boy from, a,; sapling 
fourteen or fifteen feet from the ginnnd. He must have succeeded 
had not the sportsmen who were fiLve in number run up together. 
On seeing them the tiger retired to a thicket^ but charged the 
moment a shot w-as fired and was dropped within a few paces of the 
party. The boy was taken down terribly frightened and exhausted. 
Sportsmen should insist on their followers always getting into high 
trees safe out of reach. 

On one occasion a wounded tiger got terribly enraged and went 
at the beaters from tree to tree, tearing a slipper to pieces which was 
tlirowm at him. At last he lay down, and the sportsman, who had 
gone in alter him, was guided to him by the people on the trees and 
killed him with a single shot betw^een the eyes, not always a safe 
shot either, but there was no help as the brute was lying on a narrow 
pathway aloout thirty yards off, and had just raised his head 
preparatory to a charge. Great was the rejoicing over this tiger. 
He had caused much trouble, and in truth was downright vicious. 

When a tiger is wounded the heaters are sent to some safe place 
and the trail is taken up by the sportsmen helped by the local and 
personal slvihdfis who follow the track under protection of the guns. 
On no account are the marks of blood or the foot-mark left on the 
chance of accidentally coming across the tiger. If accidents are to 
be guarded against, the party must keep together and on the trail. 
So long as a sharp watch is kept ahead and the tiger is seen before 
he makes his rush, the danger is small compared to a sudden charge 
made unexpectedly from one side. 

If a tiger is not found within a short distance from where he was 
fired at, it may be assumed that he is not badly hurt. He may 
have to lie down but he moves on when his pursuers come near. 
In such cases the usual plan is to send one or more guns ahead and 
post them in, trees where the forest narrows, to cut off the tiger from 
the cover he seems to be making for. If no European sportsmen 
are available native shikdris should be sent with their own or 
with a spare gun. On no account are beaters used after a 
wounded tiger*, but a few are very useful to take up positions in 
trees as stops to the guns who are sent ahead. The best gun, or 
the most experienced of the sportsmen, and another of the party, if 
there are many out, should remain with a couple or more sharp 
native trackers on the trail, which must he steadily kept to. This 
is perhaps the most successful way to hunt down a wounded tiger, 
for he is brought to book either by the sportsman on his track or 
by the party ahead, - If it is found' tiger is making for 

another cover than was at first supposed the positions of the front 
^ups can be quickly changed. , 

, An anausing incident occurred near YelMpur a couple of years 
/ '.qjgq during, the rains. A tiger was wounded and in following Mm 
dp' i'ifne seen to be ^ down and moT©-'0|i, he was approached, 
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One o! the two guns was sent ahead to a narrow part of the forest 
with cultivation on each side^ where there was a pathway, and a well 
known tree into which he was told to climb. This pathway lay 
between two rather steep hills covered with dense undergrowth. 
After a pause the tracking was resumed. It happened to be 
raining hard and the sportsman found the tree so uncomfortable 
that he came down. When the tracking party drew near voices 
were heard below and not more than fifty yaixls off, which seemed 
strange as the tiger s foot-marks were very fresh. The position 
was soon explained. Only a few yards in front of the tracker was 
the tiger crouching, looking down, and listening to the voices 
below, which came from some of the beaters who were making their 
way to a hut in the open close by. In a moment, but too late, the 
tiger became aware of the party behind him. A shot from an eight- 
bore went smashing into his shoulder. He made a tremendous row, 
and struggled hard, but he was never allowed to get on his legs, and 
was smashed up with five other shots which rained in on him in 
quick succession. The moment the first shot and the answering roar 
of the tiger were heard, the beaters, who had no right to be there, 
made off. The second sportsman manfully held to his place thoiagh 
he could see nothing and was right in the line of fire. 

A wounded tiger who lies up within a short distance is badly 
disabled. On such occasions the chances are that if not floored in 
time he will charge. 

Charges may often be averted by the sportsman^ s quickness of 
eye and resource in taking advantage of any hesitation shown by the 
tiger. There certainly are times when there is no averting a charge, 
as when the tiger is being approached and cannot be seen. At such 
moments it is well to bear in mind that the first shot is everything. 
This is especially the case when the cover is at all thick and damp, 
for then the smoke hangs. It may be said that at the last moment 
a tiger is often turned by a shot fired into his face. No trust can 
be placed on this off-chauce. If the sportsman is not confident that 
he can knock down the tiger and keep it down he had better leave 
the tiger alone. 

In following tigers in thick and diflScult cover it is well to send 
a couple of active young fellows up trees to examine from above 
the thicket into which the foot-marks lead. In this way the densest 
cover is searched without losing the trail and with a minimum of 
danger. 

On two or three occasions, when other means had failed, tigers 
have been hilled by one of the guns climbing into a tree. A 
rifle and plenty of cartridges are handed to the person on the tx’ee, 
and the other guns either stand at the foot or are sent back out of 
danger. A few years ago a couple of young sportsmen tracked 
a wounded tigress into a very difficult place, into which it would 
have been next to madness for them to creep. They tried every 
means to drive her out, but to no purpose. At last a man who 
had been sent up a tree close by declared he could see the tigress, and, 
as a last resource, -'ll was agreed that one of the two should clamber 
up 'and, "shoot while thApthar , stayed below. As the climber was 
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struggling up the tree^ out rushed the tigress and was gallantly 
dropped within a few yards by his companion below. 

In numerous cases tigers have been known to charge^ some 
with little provocation and others after much provocation. 
Occasionally tigers will not charge at ail. Why they do not charge 
is not known. But a young sportsman should not trust to the chance 
that a tiger will not charge^ and follow a tiger as he follows a deer. 
As a rule, if not taken in tiinCj a wounded tiger will charge. As 
he charges the tiger utters a startling roar which is apt to throw 
the sportsman off his guard. The effect of the roar on the best and 
staunchest men is often shown by a step back, but this is only for 
the moment till the beast is fairly seen. When a tiger continues to 
struggle on the ground or lies breathing heavily^, cartridges should 
not be spared. , Several tigers have been lost by too great a 
tenderness for the skin. Great care should be taken in coming 
near, a tiger lying to all appearance dead or dying. The beast may 
be only stunned. A few years ago on the YelMpur hills a tiger 
was driven from the top of a hill towards a young sportsman on a 
ladder. From the slope of the hill^ the tiger was almost on a level 
with the top of the ladder^ and in the surprise of the moment was 
missed. The tiger then went galloping across a small bit of open about 
sixty yards iu rear of the next gun. He was missed with the first 
barrel, but as he got the second he was seen to pitch forward behind, 
a bash. The large double muzzle-loading eighfc-bore with which 
he was fired at, was then changed for a 500 express, and the 
sportsman getting down the ladder ran to within twenty yards of the 
tiger, which was lying stretched at full length breathing heavily. 
On seeing this, first one, and then, after putting in a fresh cartridge^ 
another barrel was fired into the beast. He did not show the 
slightest sign of being hit by either, though both bullets were 
seen to strike him in the flank, their course being towards the 
chest. On the second shot being fired, as the tiger lay stretched 
at full length with his head away from the sportsman, a man on a 
tree almost immediately over him called out that he was dead. 
The sportsman carelessly walked up to the tiger. In another 
moment his hand would have been on the body of the beast, when 
the tiger opened his eyes, and, with a roar, I'eared on his hind legs, 
his face close to the sportsman and his forepaws stretched over his 
head. To push the muzzle of the express into the brute^s chest, 
pull the trigger of the second ban^el, and fl.y down the hill was the 
work of a second, The whole affair, the roar of the tiger as he got 
on his legs, the shot, and the sportsman^s flight was of -startling 
suddenness. There was a general stampede of beaters. After a 
run of about thirty yards the sportsman joined Ms young companion. 
The tiger was heard to growl several time's, and the stop in the 
tree above him called out- that he had moved and lain down in a 
small dip or hollow hard by. Just -then also the spo^fcslIlaB^s 
personal ^hlkdri came up with the eight-bore gun which had been 
' first fired and with spare cartridges’ for the express. He had been 
,, left to undo the ladder and the whole affair was so sudden that 
ir he nor the other sportsman had' time to give any assistance# 
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Botli guns now went np togetlierj and the tiger, though fired into 
before he had time to moYe, shortened the distance between himself 
and the guns by several yards in his endeavours to come oin 

On examining the body, it was found that the first shot from the 
eiR'ht-bcre 3md struck the tiger where the neck joins the head. It 
liml cut through the flesh and grazing the bone had^ given a. shock 
to the spine without breaking it. But for the two flank shots and 
the chest shot from the express the tiger would have gone awmy and 
have been little ox' none the worse. 

For a successful season^s tiger shooting the sportsman cannot 
depend on the chance of cattle being carried off near his camp. 
He must take with him a number of cattle to be tied up anel used 
as baits. As villagers will not part with their cattle to be tied up 
as baits, thirty or forty head must he bought in some large market 
town and taken about with the camp. The cattle cost to buy from 
12^. to 14^. (Rs- 6 « Rs. 7) a head and their keep comes to about M. 
(2 aa.) a day each. It may seem cruel to tie up an animal to be 
killed by a tiger. But every tiger at large destroys not less than 
thirty to fifty head of cattle a year, and among the victims are 
choice milch and draught animals worth from £2 to £6 (Rs. 20- 
Rs. CO). It is the custom to bait such places only as tigers frequent 
during their midnight prowls and where thick cover is near into 
which the tiger is likely to drag his kill. 

The bait remains tied from four in the evening to seven in the 
morning. The people entrusted with the work are induced by a 
reward of 10.^?. (Rs. 5) for every kill to tie in the be>st places. 
If the bait is taken, the person 'who has tied it up either himself 
brings the news or sends some one to the camp. On his way the 
messenger tells the people of the villages he passes, who gladly turn 
out witli the local shiJcdfis and await tho sportsman somexThere on the 
way to the kill When the news reaches the canxp one or two hours 
law is given for the beatex's to meet and for the guns to go ahead. 
Then the sportsman rides to the place and tho bco^t is arranged. 

Beating for tigers or other game is popular in Kanara. The 
difficulty is to keep too many people from coming. When there 
are hvo or more guns it is usual to let anyone corno who chooses, 
and to pay them all, men and boys, Cd. (4 each. If tho 
beat is suceossM each of the local sliiMris gets from £1 to £2 
(Es, 10 -Rs. 20), and the personal shikari who makes all the 
sporting arrangements gets iOs. (Es. 15) for each large tiger, 12 . 9 , 
(Rs, 6) for each half-grown tiger, and Qs. (Es. 3) for each cub. If 
nothing is killed the peivsonal shihki gets nothing, but under no 
circumstance^s do the local shildms over got less tlian 4 * 9 . to 8$. 
(Es, 2-Es. 4) each. The person who brings tho news of the kill 
gets (Rs. 2). Ab the Government reward is £2 (Bs. 24) for 
a full-grown tiger, £1 4s. {Es.l2) for a half-grown tiger, and 12^. 
(Rs. 6} for a cub, it is needless to say .that tiger shooting is 
expensive.^ But to be successful the sportsman must be liberal and 
kind and ’ jolly with the people^ whether they are beaters or skihdris. 
Both undoubtedly: a sportsman ,.can give them. They' 

am mar?el0 throughout the heat and 
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fatigue of tlie day, and of great good liumour at its close. Driving 
is in no way against the inclination of tlie people of Kanara. It 
is a pleasurable excitement wMcli they enjoy as much as the 
spox'tsman. They will leave almost any work to join in a heat. 
Of most of the local sMhdris it is not too much to say that though 
cautious at first, their confidence is easily gained, and that when they 
know a sportsman they will face any danger with him and , are 
thoroughly to be trusted, 

, , Besides . in a regular beat tigers are sometimes found when 
stalking other game. When a tiger is found in stalking other 
game the spoi-tsman goes a short distance .ahead leaving U: few. men 
who move towards him making no noise, beyond exchanging a word 
or two and hei^e and there throwing a stone. 

Tigers are also shot when coming to drink, or when returning at 
night to feed on a carcass. Shooting over water is seldom practised 
except by natives ; but Europeans sometimes sit over a kill on the 
chance that the tiger will come back. A place is built in a tree 
some ten or twelve feet from the ground and about fifteen yards 
from the carcass. This though a tiresome and rather disappointing 
form of sport is not without attractions and difficulties. A tiger is 
very shy and cautious. He walks round Ms kill and watches it for 
some time before he approaches. The slightest noise frightens Mm 
and if frightened he either will not return at all oi’* wMl wait till late 
in the night beyond the patience of a European. 

‘Monkeys betray a tiger when he is on foot in a beat, or when 
ho moves in the forests in search of food, or when he is coming to 
his kill in the evening. So also peafowl, Junglefowl, and spurfowl 
all rise before a tiger with a scared cry not to be mistaken by those 
who know it. In Kaiiara, wdien a sportsman is stalking other game 
and hears monkeys swearing, he takes it as a sign that a tiger or a 
panther is near. By moving quickly and without noise towards the 
monkeys and by carefully watching their movements and the direction 
in which they are looking, he may often be rew^arded by a shot. But 
noisy monkeys are not always a safe guide as they also swear at 
Jungle-dogs and jackals. 

Tigers hunting together or a tigress with cubs, when one of them 
is shot, often remain in the same place calling for two or more 
days* This is a good opportunity for putting out a few baits, one 
of them is sure to bo taken. The call of a tiger to his mate is 
different from his or Ms angry roar. It is soft and loud in 
a ton© which is perhaps most nearly represented by a long-drawn 
aAum. The sound seems to roll along the ground, and on a clear 
night and in favourable country may be heard more than two miles. 
It is made as the animal is moving and is, repeated every two or 
three minutes round a considerable area at .odd times of the night 
or morning. Sometimes a tigress, .when _ aWay from small cubs, 
will make this call even during the ,, day as if to assure them she 
is near. It is not difficult to cut her off and shoot her when she is 
heard calling in this way during the day time. 

As regards the number of cattle killed by tigep, returns^ are 
ayailable only for the eight years ending 1882. 'During these eight 
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years 6527 cattle are returned as killed by tigers, that is, an average 

yearly loss of 816 head. 

Returns of the number of tigers killed are available for a 
considerably longer period. During the twenty-two yearsending 
1877, 510 tigers were killed and £860 (Rs. 8597) paid in rewards. 
Betw'een 1856 and 1866, 158 tigers, or a yearly average of fourteen, 
were killed and between 1867 and 1877, 852 tigers, or a yearly 
average of thirty-two, were killed. The number of persons killed 
during the whole period of twenty-two years was, one European 
officer. Lieutenant Power of the 85th Madras Native Infantry, and 
forty-three of the natives of the district. 

The details of the live years ending 1882 are as follows : 

Kdnara Tigers^ 1S78-1SS.-3, 


Year. 

Tigers 

killed. 

Eeward. 

Persons 

killed. 

Cattle 

killed. 

1S7S 

23 

£,■ 

51 

2 

1153 

1870 

18 

44 

'2 

850 

ISSO 

39 

105 

2 

677 

ISSl 

28 

77 

3 

494 

1SS2 ... 

23 

4G 

1 

867 

Total ... 

130 

823 

10 

4041 

Average 

26 

65 

2 

80S 


In Kanara panthers are especially common. There are no large 
caves or prickly-pear thickets^ but there is the splendid cover of 
some 3500 square miles of almost unbroken forest in which they can 
choose homes and hunting grounds. Naturalists say and most 
sportsmen agree that there are two or more varieties of the panther. 
There is a larger animal six feet to seven feet eleven inches which 
is called the panther } and a smaller animal five feet six inches to six 
feet which is called the leopard. The panther is also supposed to 
be lighter in colour than the leopard, and unlike the leopard to keep 
aloof from villages and frequent low rocky hills in open ground 
rather than in forests. The black panther is also thought to be a 
distinct species. To the ordinary observer there does not appear 
to be any difference between the panther and the leopard ; and there 
is nothing in the appearance or habits of the pard to induce the 
belief that there are two or more varieties, Pards of both si^es 
are found equally often near villages in K4nara ; and all alike 
prey on cattle^ ponies^ pig, donkeys, goats, deer, monkeys, and dogs. 
A panther over seven feet eight inches in length is considered an 
unusually fine specimen. One measuring eight feet is said to have 
been killed near Siddapur a couple of years ago (1880), and several 
of seven feet nine inches have been killed. On the other hand 
anything under five feet eight inches is thought small Three 
black panthers have been shot in Kanara and a fourth has been 
seen. The col our' of ..these' animals can be due only to the accident 
of birth. ^ Jf .they are, of 'a different variety from the ordinary 
panther, it is almqst:-op^am that - others like them would have been 

The", panther: 
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like the tiger lias no particular pairing season. Cobs have been 
taken at different periods of the year. The female^ who has from 
two to four at a birth, deposits her young in the hollow of some- 
large tree on the ground^ or below some projecting rock^ and they 
remain with her till they are fully as large as herself. The call of 
the panther is altogether unlike the tiger's call. It is a succession 
of short grunts as nearly as possible represented by the sounds 
^ Goorha-Gooflm^-Goor'ka ^ repeated at short internals, as he travels 
no doubt looking for his mate. This call is unlike the low angry 
grunt mth which a panther delivers his charge, and it is -worthy of 
note that a panther will sometimes charge without making any 
sound. Like the tiger the panther is roaming in his habits, and 
like him lie has favourite haunts to which he returns time after 
time and where he stays for days. Some say that the panther 
dislikes -water and hates even to wet his feet. But instances can 
he given of panthers dragging their prey or even sw-imming through 
water. They eat carrion or any rotten carcass. 

The panther is hunted in the same way as the tiger. But he is 
far more cunning, and will sometimes lie in a small thicket or 
climb into some wide-spreading tree and let the beaters pass him. 
On two occasions in Kanara panthers have been slot out of trees. 
The panther, though he has nothing like the power of the tiger, is 
when wounded far braver and quicker in attack. Many cases have 
been known of most dashing charges in the thicket, in high tre6 
forest, and in open ground. On three occasions panthers have 
been doubled up at the sportsman^s feet, when in another second 
they -would have seized. Even -when unprovoked a panther will 
sometimes dash out and maul a single person or one of a party 
of three or four. Eecently near Sdmbrani, between Yeliapur and 
Haliyal, a panther sprang at a man and his wife who were walking, 
along a forest path-way. The man was knocked over and the 
panther wms on the top of him when the -wife seized the axo 
which had fallen from her husband’s hand and brained the panther, 
though unluckily too iato to save her husband-'s life. In other 
cases panthers have been known to wound two or three men one 
after the other. A few months ago a wounded panther badly 
iQiauled three men who -wei^e following him up. 

Wounds received from tigers and panthers are very dangerous 
and difficult to heal. Between the shock and the poison from their 
foal-feeding fangs few recover. 

The Crovernment reward is £1 4s, (Rs.l2) for a full-grown panther, 
12,?. (Rs. 6) for one half -grown, and 6s. (Rs. 3) for a cub. The 
returns of the wild animals killed in Kanara bet-ween 1856 and 
1877 show that 591 panthers were slain, and £684 (Rs. 6840) paid 
in rewards. During this period eighteen people were killed. In 
the first of the two periods of eleven .years, that is between 1856 
and 1866, 253 panthers or a yeaidy average of twenty-three were 
killed, and, in the second period, between ’ 1867 and 1S77, 338 
panthers, or a yearly average of thirty-one, were killed. 

v' ; The '.following statem.ent gives details for the five years ending 
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Kanara Panthers, XS7S-1SS3 


Yeab. 

Panthers 

killed. 

Eewards. 

Persons 

killed. 

■Cattle 

killed. 

187S 

32 

£ 

45 


472 

1870 

40 

76 

... 

273 

ISSO 

43 

58 

... 

330 

1881 

57 

73 

1 

255 

27S 

1882 ^ 

42 

36 . 

3 

Total 

1 214' , 

m' 


1017 

Average ... 

■ 0. ■ ■ 

.^71.' 

j 323 


Iluidlng Lmpanl 
md Lynx, 


Tlao Leopard Oat, Felis bengaleiisis, mejati, is rarely seen in 
Kanara. It is a beautiful little animal, about three feet long and 
not unlike the panther in colour. One was shot out of a tree near 
Tinai in 1875. IJnfortunately the specimen was spoiled by the 
express bullet breaking and tearing the skin almost to pieces. The 
natives say that this little animal is very fierce and lives on small 
deer, hares, peafowl, and jungle-fowl. 

The Hunting Leopard, Felis jubata, cMia or cMrchay and the 
Lynx, Tells caracal, shim^nai or chim-ndh are unknown in Kanara. 
They are said to be found in parts of Kaladgi and in the Kod and 
Gadag hill ranges of Dharwar, but they have not been recorded by 
any officer whose authority can be quoted. Some years ago when the 
antelope was common in the Belganm and Dharwar plains, hunting 
chifds\YeTe kept by the Nawab of Savaniir and the chiefs of Mudhol, 

The Hyena, Hygena striata, tom (H.), haUegirhu (K.), is common 
in Belganm, Kaladgi, Dharwar, and Kanara. Though considered 
cowardly it kills donkeys goats and dogs. The hyena is often 
ridden down and speared, and in spite of its ungainly and apparently 
slow movements it often gives an excellent run. Since 1840 
seventy-nine hyenas have been killed in Belganm and seventeen in 
Kaladgi. The reward varies from 6.9. to 106\ (Es. 3 - Es. 5). 

The Wolf, Canis pallipes, landgali (H.), or tola (K.), is not known in 
Kanara At one time it was numerous, and it is still found in some 
numbers in Dharwar, Kaladgi, and Belganm. The wolf chiefly preys 
on donkeys, sheep, goats, and antelope. But it is a bold animal, 
and three or four of them will lie out close to a herd of cattle and at 
once attack any that separates from the rest. They also sometimes 
kill human beings. The wolf has been ridden down and speared. 
This is justly considered a great feat. Many sportsmen contend 
that on such occasions the wolf must have been gorged. But at 
least on© instance can be given in which an ungorged wolf was 
ridden down and speared. The returns show that sinQO 1840 ten 
wolves have been killed in Belganm and 1505 in Kaladgi. 

The Wild Dog, Kuon rutikns, (M.) Mda-ndi (K.), or jangli 

Icutta (H.), is not found in ^Kaladgi, but is common in Dharw^£^, 
Belganm, and Kanara, especially in K^narai, where packs of twenty' 
and upwards have been often -seen. They grew very' bold in the 
1876-77 famine and;;Mlled; great, numbers of the half-starved catfle 
which were cMfen‘,m#the.,^^ forests to graze. Since then ’ a 
reward of been each Jull-grown animal 
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bronglit to tlie lieacl -quarters o£ siib-clivisiOBS. Wild clogs are very 
destructive to deer of all kinds and to pig, wliicli they regularly 
hunt. They are also said to attack tigers, but no instance of their 
having killed a tiger is known. At the same time it is a fact that 
the tiger will give up his kill to wild dogs and will leave a place in 
which there is any laige number of wild clogs. ' It is also true that 
panthers will take to trees to escape from wild dogs. The people fear ■ 
packs of wild dogs as much as they fear almost any animal. Cases 
of packs snarling and yapping round sportsmen and others when 
disturbed at their prey are well knowm. 

The Jackal, hollia, Canis aureus, is numerous everywhere, even in 
the very heart of the forests. But the Pox, lomrl or sannaJccinpa- 
nad (K.), Yiilpea bengalensis, is found only in the open country 
■outside of Kanara. ■ 
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Belgauin. Of the whole number 137 were killed betw'een 1840 


and 1850 ; fifty-one between 1850 and 1860 ; thirty-tivo between 
, 1860 and 1870 ; and three bctiveen 1870 and 1880. In Kdnara fifty- 
one bears were slain between 1856 and 1882, and during that time 
twenty-two persons were killed by bears. Among the persons killed 
by bears in Kanara was Lord Edward Percy St. lluir, second son of 
the Duke of Somerset, This happened at Ltilgiili on the Kfdinadi, 
on the 20th of December 18Go, For Dliarwar there are no returns, 
but bears wmro formerly found in the Kod and Gadag hills, 'which 
are now almost bare even of scrub ; they are still occasionally met in 
Bankapur and Hangal into which they no doubt stray from Kanara. 
Between 1841 and 1861 the bear was also found in Bagalkot, 


Ilaiigund and Baildiai in Kaladgi, twenty-five bears havings been 

As far as the returns show no bcai" 


slain during those year>s. As far as the returns show no bear has 
l>eon killed iiiKaladgi since 1861. T'he bear is more feared in 
Kanara than almost any other animal. At least in Kanara it is a 
mistake to think that bears do not attack without provocation. In 
se^eralcasesboth wounded and untouched bears have been known to 
charge in the bravest manner and" with a startling grunt or roar. 
The bear is about six feet long and three feet high. It has two or 
three young at a birth, and, from an early age, the mother takes 
or carries the cubs- on her back. No" case of bears eating flesh 
has bean recorded in Kdnara though elsewhere bears have been 
known to eat flesh. Their chief food is the white-ant and larvm of 
beetles, which they scratch out and suck from their nests. Bears 
,,a|so feed on many wild berries and are most partial to the jack 
1 fruit ; (Artocarpus integrifolia) and to ka&ai pods (Cassia Fistula), 
ij'Tlhey are' also said to be particularly fond of palm-juice and to 


Jackal. 


CrocodJ^. 

Otter, 


The Porcupine, Histrix leiiciira, sdJer or middiandi (K,), is also Porcuptm, 
found everywhere, especially in Kanara. . ■ ■ 

The Crocodile, Crocodilus indiciis, Magyar or mosahy and the Otter, 

Lutra nair, panrd hitta or nimAi (K.), are occasionally found in rivers 
and large ponds. In the Kanara rivers they are especially common. 

The Black Bear, ITrsiis labiatus, karadi ovmvaly was at one time 
found in great numbers in Kdnara and Belgaum. It is fast becoming 
rare, except near the Sahyddris,and even there itis no longer numerous. 

Between 1840 and 1880 no fev/er than 223 bears were killed in 
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climl) into palm trees and empty tlie toddy jars. ^ Bears> like tigers, 
are liiinted by drivings or by sitting over tbeir cavcs^ though in 
Kanara. bears rarely live in caves except during the rains. The time 
to sit over a cave-mouth is either in the very early morning when 
they return from feeding or about sunset wdieii they come out. 
The best sport with bears is to track them in the early morning 
when the dew lies heavy on the long grass and the track is easily 
followed. 

The Hog, Sus indicus, duhar or liand% is general everywhere. 
Immense boars are often found in the forests which would delight 
the hog hunter in anything like a riding country. In Bankapur 
in Dharwar and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirhatti belonging to the 
Miraj and Sangli states west of the Kappatgudd hill, the country is 
perfectly rideable and first-rate sport may be got in the cold weather. 
Hog might also be ridden in parts of the Kod sub-division in 
Dharwar. In Kaladgi wild hog have greatly increased since 187eS 
when the forests began to be conserved. The wild boar is found 
up to forty inches high and about six feet long. He is perhaps the 
pluckiest of animals. As a rule he dies game to the last, and 
whether it is made at the hog-hunter spear in hand, or at the sports- 
man from a thicket on foot, his rush is all that is mighty and 
gallant. His flesh is much esteemed by low class Hindus. 

The Bison, Gavaeus Gauriis, kdda-hona or gava^ is found over the 
greater part of Kanara, but from being so much shot at and from 
being subject to the diseases which prevail among domestic cattle 
in Kanara, it is disappearing from many parts where it abounded 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. Formerly the bison was also found in 
considerable numbers about the Eamghat and Ohorlaghat, and in 
the south-west comer of the Bidi sub-division of Belgaum. Now it 
is rare everywhere, except in parts of Bidi where small herds are still 
found. Odd bison find their way into the N%arg£li and Kirpoli 
forests under the Sid pagoda during the rains, but only to return to 
Kilnara as the season dries. It is said that many years ago a large 
bull was shot by the present Sir Frank Souter near to One Tree Hill 
about a mile and a half to the' north of Belgaum. Stray bison fi^om 
Kanara are also occasionally seen during the I’ains in the western 
limits of the ^ Kalghatgi snb-division of Dharwar ] but except 
strangers, the bison is not found either in Dharwar or in Kaladgi. 

Bison are most numeims in Kanara along the Sahyadris and in 
the forests through which the Kftlinadi, Bedtilialla, Gangavali, and 
Tadri pass. They were especially common about sixteen years ago 
in the^Guml forests, and between Gund and Anshi, as well as along 
the Kaneri river which rises in the Kundal hills and joins the K^ili- 
nadi opposite Nirsol in Yellapur. Two outbreaks of the cattle 
disease which is now prevalent in the Ankola forests, destroyed 
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becomes; and the skin gives out a nasty, oily sweat/ : Below; 
knees and hocks the legs both of balls- and : cows ' are white, 
dirty white stockings^ while the shape and pointing: of the-hoof is so 
vrell marked and so unlike the hoof of the tame cow or buifalo as 
to make it easy for the initiated to track ■ a bison through a herd 
of tame cattle'. The bison has no hump. The dorsal ridge rises 
gradually backwards some five inches above the shoulder and then 
falls suddenly about the middle of the back. This gives the animal 
the appearance of enormous strength in front and of weak and ' 
drooping hind-quarters^ though when closely examined his hind- 
quarters are found to be free from this defect. 

The head of the bull is much broader and more massive than the 
cow^s head. The forehead in both is grey approaching a dirty white 
and in both the lower part of the face is black to near the muzzle 
which is grey or light lavender. Among the older animals the 
bulFs horns are very much larger than the cow’s horns. The bull’s 
horns, which are massive throughout, are broad, rugged, and ringed 
to about one-third of their length from the base, and have a wide 
sweep and broken or blunted points. The horns of the cow are 
smooth and ringless, slenderer and more upright with an inward 
curve towards the tips. Some very old bulls have rather upright, 
short, rugged, and massive horns curving in more or less, and ringed 
from the base nearly up to the curve. Others have very horizontal 
horns like the arms of a man raised to the level of his shoulders 
and bending slightly at the elbows, the hand at the wrist being 
turned up and the fingers forming a curve from the knuckles point- 
ing inwards. Horns of this bind are also very flat particularly in 
front, A good bull varies in height from five feat eight incbes to 
six feet t%vo inches, and the width across the widest sweep of the 
horns is from thirty-two to forty inches. 

Bison are seldom seen in herds of more than ten or fifteen, and, 
except during the rutting season between October and Decem- 
ber, no really large bulls are found with the herds. Except at 
the pairing season most large bulls do not stay with the 
cows but prefer either a lonely life or the society of one or more 
other bulls. It is the general belief in Kanara that the solitary 
bulls found in the fair season and the earlier rains have not been 
driven from the herd by the younger bulls, but that they leave of 
their own accord and meet the cows at pleasure or when the 
breeding season begins. Some solitary bulls are no doubt aged 
animals which have been driven away by younger rivals. But 
experience in stalking herds supports the belief that most solitary 
bulls are solitary from choice. The bulls found with herds of cows 
are so rarely of full size and vigour that it is difficult to believe that' 
they really are the- lords and masters of the cows to the exclusion 
of the magnificent bulls of noble proportions and full vigour of 
life who are met alone. If the sportsman wants a prize let him 
look to the solitary bull, not to a herd which may end in Ms 
^^.^hooting some young beast or a cow. When disturbed, bison are 
ll^rtioalarly shy and difficult to approach, and the extreme acuteness 
M/their sense of smell often prevents surprise. They are also -quick . 
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in finding ttat they are followed. This is shown by their taking down 
wind and breaking away time after time just out of sight of the 
sportsman simply from scenting danger in the currents of air 
brought to them from their pursuers. On the other hand, where 
they are seldom molested, on any sudden alarm they will crowd 
together in the utmost confusion, and if the sportsman is so inclnied 
will give him the chance of shooting down three or four of them 
before they have time to recover and make off. When suddenly 
alarmed bison give one short hissing kind of snort and then turn and 
dash away. Bison feed chiefly on grasses and creepers. During tho 
hot months they also eat many leaves and berries, the fruit of tho 
aulay Phyllanthus Bmblica, and the karmal, Dillenia pentagyna, being 
especial favourites. They are also very fond of hot weather rico, 
which has to be carefully guarded against them. Daring the rains 
juicy young bamboo shoots are their favourite food. About this time 
they frequent the salt licks which are common in every part of 
Kdnara, the natron and soda of the salt licks being, as Jerdon 
says, as essential to the well-doing of the bison as common salt is to 
domestic cattle when kept in hilly tracts. A salt lick is about the 
best place to which a sportsman can go in the early morning to find 
and take up the fresh foot-mark of some old bull. 

Bison are hunted either by being driven towards the sportsman 
by a number of beaters, or by the sportsman with a couple of good 
guides looking for them in their haunts in the early morning, and if 
not found there, taking up the foot-prints of some herd or of a soli- 
tary bull and tracking them to where they lie for the day. They 
are also shot in the evening when coming to drink or to feed. Bison 
are seldom driven except where the cover is so close and thorny 
that they cannot be got at in any other way. A drive for bison is 
managed in much the same way as a drive for tiger, only bison are 
not driven to the guns so easily as tigers. When aroused by shouts 
bison as a rule feel their way quietly to the front. In doing so they 
make short rushes backwards or to one side as they scent danger in 
the air. When their suspicions that there is danger in front or to 
one side are fairly roused, nothing will induce them to go in that 
direction. They will stand still and await the near approach of the 
beaters and then break right through the shouting mob rather than 
face the unseen danger in front. Bison would not be driven at all 
if they did not sometimes break to the front and give a shot, but as 
a rule, owing to the sagacity of the animal, beats for bison arc 
unsuccessful. In a forest and among ^hills the wind is never steady. 
The air eddies and circles, and this is the secret why tho bison is 
able to outwit the best sportsman. In beating for bison the sports- 
man should be prepared^ for disappointment and should not lay the 
blame on the local sldJcdris who will always do their best. 

^ The sport of all sports is tracking the bison in their native wilds, 
either finding them feeding in the early morning or lying in their 
midday lairs. When the , track takes over and round hills and ^ 
across jolly valleys and;'Streaans the tracking is always pleasant, and * 
pleasw^ -passes ^ to';; thei/ieiBnest-.nxcitemeiit and joy when .a 
tuft of newly nafen grass- or;, fresh- warm droppings stow that the 
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bison is near- If in Inck^ tlie sportsman may win bis tropby early 
and be back in camp in good time, fresb and full of hope for the next 
day. Sometimes he may have to track on to a late hour, but even then 
the trophy sweetens the toil and the miles back to camp are walked 
with a light heart. It also sometimes happens that the deep shades 
of the evening stop further tracking and leave a dark walk home 
of many weary miles. The only consolation is that all was done that 
could be done, and admiration for the quickness and sagacity of 
the noble bison. In spite of blank weary days such fascinations 
has bison tracking that the sportsman will toil day after day. 
When a bison is reached and seen it is well not to be in a hurry. 

If the animal tracked proves to be one of a herd, it is usual to work 
about the herd to find out the bull whose large foot-prints have been 
followed. If the animal tracked proves to be a solitary bull, look 
for a good shot, the centre of the forehead if he happens to be 
facing the gun, and the neck or behind the shoulder if he is 
broadside on. A bison will at once drop to the head or neck shot, 
and if hit properly behind the shoulder, will not go far before he pulls 
up and gives another chance. Nine inches below the top of the 
dorsal ridge over the shoulder will also at once drop a bison when 
he can be despatched with the second shot. Bison have been 
dropped right and left with a 600 express to this shot. When not 
mortally wounded a bull will travel a long way and give great 
trouble. He will take to the very closest thickets and have to be 
followed through them, and after he is well worried and perhaps 
once or twice hit, he will lie very close and probably charge. As it 
is difficult to stop a charging bull or cow, for when provoked a cow 
will charge as readily as a bull, the protection of a tree or however 
small a clump of bamboos should be sought. There is abundant 

f roof of bison charging in Kj£nara. On three occasions sportsmen 
,av0 been knocked down, and five instances are known in which 
shiharis and trackers were knocked over and hurt Dozens of 
instances can also be given of most deliberate and well delivered 
charges which were avoided by stepping behind a tree. 

The Sdmbar, Rusa Aristotelis, Jmdo/vi or merUj is common over 
most of Kdnara, especially near the Sahyddris, It is also found 
in the Belgaum Sahy^dris and a few probably stray animals from 
Kanara occur in Kalghatgi in Dh^rw^r ; it is not known in KaMdgi. 
The sambar is nowhere so numerous as it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. The cause of this is the great increase in the number of guns. 
There is scarcely a village that has not its one or more guns 
licensed or unlicensed. During the dry season, especially in moon- 
light nights, from almost any camp in the district shots may be 
heard. 

The native way of shooting sambaTy, spotted deer, small deer, 
mi pig is to dig a hole close to some forest pool and sopening 
the edge with thorn, to sit in the hole* and shoot. Natives do 
t venture to shoot at tigers, panthers, or bears except from trees. 

" lere is a chance of these larger animals coming to drink, the hole 
oteoted by laying logs of wood across the mouth leaving a small 
from which to shoot. When the friiit of the aula Phyllan- ; ; 
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tlins Emblica, tie harmal Dillenia pentagyno,, tlio (fdu}{! ioimnialia 
belierica, and tie ambdra Spoiidias Maiigifera, ripens and bepns 
to fall natires make seats or niechdns in tlio tree and iroin tlieni 
shoot kmbar and other deer as they come to eat« This is deadl^y 
work With the increase in the number of guns and tlie^ iise ot 
percussion guns instead of flint and matchlocks it .must e;nd in tlio 
destruction of deer. 

The people of one or more villages often join and beat tlunr forests 
for sambar, deer, and pig. This is fair sport and is not discouragecl 
But during the dry season pot-hunting loafers^ from other districts 
come into the forests and make it a business to shoot deer 
and pig from holes and tees, making money from the sale of the 
flesh. Sdmbar are hunted by sportsmen in much the same way as 
bison. They are either stalked or looked for in the forests in the 
grey of the morning or evening, or they are driven by beaters. 
When driven by beaters s^mbar show all the sagacity and instinct 
of the bison. They will dash through the line of howling beaters 
rather than face the unseen danger in front or to one side which 
they have scented in the am The sambar stag is all over a noble- 
looking beast standing thirteen to fourteen hands high at *1110 
shoulder. In colour he is a dark slate or gra; 7 ish black, and like 
the old bull bison the upper part of the body is sometimes naxrly 
bald. The female or hind is much lighter in colour. The Kanara 
rutting season is believed to begin in the middle or towards the 
close of the cold season. But young are met with in most months 
of the year. It is thought that sdmbar begin to shed their horns 
early in April, but it is not believed that stags shed their horns 
every year, only once in two if not three years. An instance of a 
stag shedding its horns occurred at Barchi near Supa in April 1 87k 
A sportsman out stalking came upon a large stag with fine horns. 
The animal was lying down and looking towards him. On receiving 
the shot the stag jumped on his legs and made off, but the sports- 
man^s dogs raced him into a pool of water within 200 yards. To his 
amazement the sportsman found the stag with a bullet in his chest 
but with no horns. The trail was taken up and after a run of about 
eighty yards one horn was found and then the other, where he was 
shot at and scrambled on his legs. Kjtnara and Belgaum sambar 
horns as a rule are not large. The following are the measurements 
of the finest pair that can be produced : Length of horn 34"'^ round 
the horn above the horn 8"; widest sweep of horn 30"'; between 
points 24"^ ^PP^r tine 13''; lower tine 10". Two larger heads have 
been seen, but the measurements are not available. They were 
heavier and perhaps two or three inches longer. One of them 
belonged to a particularly fine and noble-looking stag which was 
killed by Lieutenant Hughes, of the 2nd Queen^s (Royal), in April or 
May 1876. 


The Spotted Deer, Axis maculatua, best known under the nativo 
name of chiital, one time numei’ous ow the whole of Kdnara. 
Prom the destruction called by pot-hunting sWA'dris shooting at 
drinking pools fruit trees it is now scarce. Ten or fifteen 

years ago th6 ;i§btted:'deeh was most abundant throughout tbo 
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Talleys of the Kiilinaclij Bedtihalla^ Gaug^vali^ and Tadrij* as well as 
ail along the east of the district;* and at most places two to three stags 
could be shot in a morning stalk. 

At Dandeli in 1867 from a herd of not less than ISO to 200;, three 
splendid stags were picked out and shot in a few moments. Now^ 
about the same place^ the sportsman has had a lucky morning if he 
sees a small herd or two and gets one stag. Spotted deer were at 
one time nomeroiis in the Dharwar forests along the K^nara frontier^ 
but, as in Kanara, they are now scarce. The same may be said of 
the Belgaiim chittaL The pot-hunting native shikaris with licensed 
or unlicensed guns^ and some of the Government armed servants 
at posts throughout the district are responsible for the disappearance 
of the chittcH. Both alike shoot over water and from treeS;, 
and both alike kill for the purpose of selling the flesh. A 
spotted deer or a large boar fetches 10^. to 16,*?. (Rs. 5-Rs. 8). 
If fairly stalked the spotted deer can take care of itself. But if 
some check is not put on shooting does at certain seasons, this 
beautiful animal, to the real grief of the forest people, will soon be 
killed off. This is Jerdon^s first-rate description of the spotted deer : 

The general colour is yellow or rufous-fawn with numerous white 
spots, and a dark dorsal streak from the nape to the tail. The head 
is brownish and the muzzle dai’k. The chin, throat, and neck in front 
are white j the lower parts and the inside of the thighs are whitish | 
the outside of the ears is brown and the inside white ; the tail is 
longish and white beneath. The basal tine is directed foxwards, 
and in old animals has often one or two points near the base. The 
length is about four and a half to nearly five feet ; the height at the 
shoulder is from thirty-six to thirty-eight inches.*^ 

Like the sambar the spotted deer is difficult to drive, though not 
so difficult as the bison or sdmbar. But the charm of deer-shooting 
is stalking the stags through the beautiful glades and forest open- 
ings in the gray of the morning. The rutting season is believed 
to begin towards the close of the cold season and to go on till the 
end of May. About the end of May 1881 a male and female were 
specially noticed. Still many stags shed their horns and are found 
in velvet in the period between March and May. It is believed that 
like the sambar the chittal stag does not shed its horns oftener than 
once in three years. The flesh of the spotted deer is very dry, but 
the head and feet are worthy of a place on the table. The greatest 
known length of a Kanara spotted deer^s antlers is thirty-five inches. 
Any heads of thirty inches and over are considered good. The spotted 
deer^s antlers have rarely fewer than six points, nine have been 
frequently seen, and one is recorded of eleven. 

The Rib-faced or Barking Deer^ Oervulus aureus, hahm (M.), or 
advllmri (K), gets its name of rib-faced from two curious dark lines 
down the face, and its name of barking deer from its hoarse loud cry 
when disturbed or alarmed. It is found all over Kdnara^ its favourite 
haunt being the dark groves of high evergreen forests and the* 
thick patches of Mrvi (Strobilanthus) that cover the Sahy^dri 

; The barking deer is also found in the Mils of westeim Belgaum ^ 
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twenty-sevea inclies long, and diverge at tlie tip from nine to 
eighteen inclies. The female is somewhat smaller, and is palo 
yellowish fawn colour above, white beneath and inside the limbs, 
and with a pale streak from the shoulder to the haimeh. Between 
P^nchgaon and Kaladgi, on the road from Belgaiim, a wdiite doc 
was reported some eight or ten years ago, but not seen, ami a coiiiilc 
of years ago in Kod in Dharwar an officer of the Soutlierii Mara,th.a 
Survey shot a doe antelope with horns of an irregular shape. 

Kanara Bees^ ai'e of four kinds, togar^Jeinu or 
Jemu^ hol-jeimi or hatti-lmlla^ and misarri-jcmu or mhrL Of, these 
four kinds of bees the togar-jeinu is the largest, being three-fourth b 
of an inch in length. It has a black fore and hind part, and is of a 
dull red about the centre. It is particularly fierce and will often 
attack people even when not molested, and once fairly roused a 
swarm becomes dangerous and difficult to shake off. The togar- 
jeinu fastens its combs to the upper limbs of the loftiest trees, ofteu 
160 feet high, and as many as from twenty to thirty combs may 
sometimes be seen on a single tree. The combs are also found 
attached to steep and difficult cliffs and to the sides of high bridges 
and even to the walls of houses. The swarms generally leave their 
nests about July, and find their way to the parts of the country 
where grass and other favourite plants are found. They always 
return and rebuild in the same place year after year. The size of 
the comb varies with the size of the swarm, each comb being 
separate, from a foot and a half to three feet long and from eight 
inches to two feet deep. The bees gather honey from the blossoms 
of many timber trees. But their favourite plant is the Mrvi or 
StrobilanthuS) of which there are seven or eight kinds in Kiiuara. 
They abound along the SahySdris and blossom at periods varying 
from three to nine years. When the Strobilanthus is in flower tho 
whole air near the plants seems alive with bees. A full comb of tho 
togari-geinu bee contains from eight to fifteen beer bottles of reddish- 
brown honey and from one to two and a half pounds of wax The 
honey and wax are harvested during dark nights, twice in the year, 
once just before or after the setting in of the rains in AprihMay, 
and again in October-November. The October-November honey 
is called the grass harvest, and the Api'ihMay honey when 
many trees and shrubs are in flower the main harvest. The 
combs are taken from the high trees with the help of long 
bamboos whose side branches are cut short to serve as steps. 
These bamboos are tied all the way up tho trees and right on to 
the branches to which the combs are fastened. The tree is climbed 
in a dark night, the ciimher carrying a fl^aming torch which he 
passes across the swarms of bees to drive them" off. The combs 
are taken and either lowered by a rope or put in a basket tied to 
the climber* The bees are not destroyed, only scared l)y the glare 
and smoke of the torch. The climber must show no f ea^T or hesitation,, 
though he seldom comes off scathless, and is often badly stung. 
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From Mgli cliffs lioiicy is taken either irom l;>6low by bamboo 
ladders^ or from obove^ the honej-gatherer being seated in a basket 
or net let clown over the top of the cliff by a t’opa 

The second or tudabi bee is about half an inch long with, a black 
fore part and a striped black and dirty yellow hind part. It ]>n.Lids 
its combs in the hollows of trees and in old walls. It is not so 
fierce as the togar bee and its sting is less painfiiL Its honey also 
is more esteeineds but the combs are far smaller and do not hold 
more than from one to three beer bottles* The bees are generally 
smoked out but they ai^e sometimes blown out by the ])reat]i of the 
honey “taker^s month. The combs are removed in open day, the 
honey "taker^s hands being often covered with bees. 

The third or kol bee builds its combs on thorn bushes or small 
plants* It is smaller than the tudabi bee, and produces less honey 
and wax, though it is of a finer quality than the other two. The 
comb which holds at the most about a tea-cupf ul of honey is generally 
full before the beginning of the hot season, after which the 
young' swarms come out and finish the honey, and the comb is 
deserted. Where the supply of flowers fails the bees mostly die, 
though some move to other places where the rains are lighter or 
flowers less scarce. The insect stings.a little, but is easily ,dri van 
off, and the branch on which the comb is found is cut away with a 
knife or other sharp instrument. 

The fourth or numrri or mkri bee is not larger than an ordinary 
black ant* It is found, in the hollows of trees and in walls. The 
honey, which is used as medicine, is whitish, and the wax black. 
This little insect, or so-called bee, does not sting, but at times is 
very troublesome in its endeavours to get into the ears, nose, and 
eyes. 

Bees are never thoroughly domesticated. In some small hill 
villages in a white ant^s nest or more rarely in a hole made for the 
pui'pose, an earthen pot is placed with its mouth down and a small 
opening made on one side. This completes the hive. It is left to 
chance whether bees take up their quarters in it or not. If they do, 
they are allowed to remain unmolested for some time and then the 
comb is extracted, care being taken not to disturb the part in which 
the young bees are lodged. In this way the bees do not get 
frightened and remain for a year or two. They seldom stay longer 
as either through carelessness or greed the young bees are distimbed 
and the old ones fly off. This honey is mostly used for home 
medicine. 

The right to collect honey and wax is yearly farmed, and^ higher 
bids are made for the farms in years when the k&rvi or 
Strobilanthus is in flower. The revenue derived from honey 
during the four years ending 1880-81 amounted to £1914 
(Rs, 19,140) or an average yearly income of about £478^(Rs. 4780).^ 


; ; 1 The details were s £380 I2s. 9cl (Hs. 38061) m 1877-78 ; £380 7^?. {Ks. SSOSJ) in 
£657 (Es. 65711) in 1870-80 j and IBs, (Bs, 4050i) xn _ . 
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Tk) estimated yearly outturn is about 568 cwt* (113 hhmulis 
and 6 mans) of lioney, and 290 cwi (58 Mandis and li Quans) of wo,x. 
The lioney sells at l|d* to 6ti (1-4 annas) the ordinoy quart bottlo 
according to quality. There is little local demand for honeys most of it 
goes to Bombay. The wax is made by separating the honey from the 
wax by squeeaing the comb. , This is heated in an open pan over the 
fire, meltedj, and made into small black balls. Tlieso balls are again 
heated and strained, and the wax is put into square or rotnul holos 
in the ground, where it forms hard yellowish cakes from a quartei* 
of a man to a man in weight. A man of wax costs to make about 
16s; (Rs. 8). Wax meets with a ready sale, most of it being sent 
to Goa and made into the candles which are burnt there on the 
altars of the Roman Catholic churches. 

The district is everywhere infested with snakes both poisonous 
and harmless. The cobra, (M.), nagada or ndgliavu (K.), Naja 
.tripudians, is found everywhere. The cobra is held sacred by all 
Hindus and is not killed except by Christians and Musalmans. 
Other venomous snakes are killed by all classes especially in the 
hot season, when they come for air into the open and are easily seen. 
The number of persons retxirned as killed by snake bites was 
twenty-seven in 1871, nineteen in 1872, twenty-seven in 1S7S, 
seventeen in 1874, twenty -three in 1875, twenty-six in 1876, twenty- 
four in 1877, twenty-five in 1878, sixteen in 1879, and thirteen in 
1880, thus giving the total of 217 persons killed in ton yeai^s or 
an average of about 21 persons killed in each year. The number of, 
cattle killed by snake bites is returned at twenty-five in 1875, 
fifteen in 1876, sixteen in 1877, twenty in 1878, three in 1879, and 
three in 1880, a total of eighty-two deaths in six years, or a yearly 
average of about 14. In 1875 ninety snakes xvero killed at a 
cost of 15s. llJcL (Rs. 7-15-6); in 1876, sixty- eight for 11 6% 9d. 
{Rs. 5|); in 1877, thirty-five for 5s. 6^d. (Rs. 2-12-6); in 1878, 
fifty for 8s, IQ^d. (Rs, 4^^) ; in 1879 seventy-six for 13s. 9d, 
(Rs, 6|-); and in 1880, 113 for £1 9s. (Rs. 14|-) giving a 
total of 432 snakes killed in six years at a cost of £4 5s. Sci 
(Rs. 42f). Government have lately (1879) discontinued the grant 
of rewards for the destruction of snakes, and inimicipalitios are 
required to pay rewards for snakes killed within municipal limits. 
The following is a list of the chief venomous snakes found in the 
district. 

The Cobra, nag, Naja tripudians, is of two kinds, the black 
or MU and the white or 'pdndhm. Mr. B. Mackeiissio, A>ssistaiit 
Surgeon, Kumta dispensary, in his report for 1873-74, gives tho 
following details of a fatal case of cobra bite. The patient, a boy, 
was admitted at 11-40 and died at 2-30. Though more than an. 
hour had passed since he was bitten, when ho was brought to the 
hospital, the symptoms, though urgent, did not soom to point to a 
fatal issue. The most ■ marked symptom was pairoxysms of pain 
stretching up the limbs. The boy was lively and talkative, 
there was an uncontrollable drooping of the upper eyelid. The 
breathing and circulation weramnaffeoted. Prom his admission till his ’ 
death the symptoms became sidwlv but jaem serious. The 
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drooping of tlie eyelid became more marked^ tbe boy dragging it up 
when he wanted to use his eye. In the paroxysms he shouted from 
pain. Next he mumbled in his speech. Then the tongue lost feeling 
and the speech grew dim till the tongue moved without sound. 
Breathing became heavy and spasmodic, the throat and tongue 
dried, he grew drowsy, fell in, a swoon, and was dead, 

Echis carinata, fursa or didhahra^ found mostly on the coast, is 
identical with the Eatndgiri fursa. Fursa bites are not always or 
even generally fatal In severe cases the chief symptoms are a rapid 
swelling, discolouration, ecchymosis, and soddening of the bitten 
limb. Next comes a constant oozing of dark watery blood 
from the bitten part, gangrene spreads ronnd the wound, blood 
comes from the gums, the skin, the bowels, and the stomach ; the 
circulation is depressed, and cold clammy sweats and dizziness end in 
a swoon. Two species of Daboia elegans, kudrcU or husdda mandol, 
and rahta mandol, are identical with the Ratn^giri gliouas. The bite 
of the first causes a sloughing of the bitten part and that of the second 
blood vomiting and other symptoms like those of the fursa bite. 
Ndneta or Ajimanera^ Bungarus coeruleus, also called ^asko in the 
Konkan, is identical with the Eatn%iri many dr, Shenyasdp a dark 
coloured venomous snake, sunkpad% jogi^ surgund^ and ajgar a 
species of boa, have not been identified. 

At or hebhdU) the Indian python or boa-constrictor is found in 
the forests sometimes of a very great size. Mahmd or imad% 
is the Eatnagiri dutonda. Bivad, Ptyas mucosus, is harmless but 
is believed to have the power of killing some animals by blows of 
its tail. It is identical with the Eatnagiri dhdman. Eevale or 
vale, Ophiophagus elaps, is the Eatnagiri ddhela^ and JiasraTiaii or 
sarpatolla, Passerita mycterizans, is the green tree or whip snake. 
There are many snakes both venomous and harmless which have not 
been identified. 

Except in Supa and Mundgod, where the rivers are not well stocked 
with fish, both salt and fresh water fishing is extensively carried on 
throughout the district. In the Bhavangiri pond, six miles south- 
west of Siddapur, which is about one-fifth of a square mile in area 
and lined with stone masonry, the fish are held sacred and some of 
them have golden rings fastened to their finsd No one ever 
catches them. Some are said to be of enormous size. In no other 
river, stream, or pond are the fish held sacred. The coast fishing is 
carried on with vigour from October to May; but in the four stormy 
months from June to September few boats go to sea. The chief salt 
water fish are the surma% mullet, sardine, sole, and pomphlet. In 
Kirwdr the karelia is held sacred and brought to stock new wells and 
ponds. It is never killed. During the stormy months when sea- 
fishing is stopped large numbers of people throng the rivers and 
brooks where fish are abundant. 

Fresh water fisheries may be roughly divided into pond and 
stream fisheries. Pond fish are found in large numbers and of great 
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fair season when the water is low, lish are caught in deep reaches^ 
either by angling or by poisoning the water. Sometimes fish are 
poisoned by throwing into the pools the bark of the clidpal Imni or 
the gamda Imrada, In July and August^ when the rivers are 
swollen^ the big fish^ which have become impregnated in March and 
April, run against the flood to the higher parts of the river, where 
they spawn, and m October, when the waters begin to fall, they drop 
down to some deep pool or reach where they lie during the hot 
weather. 

Fresh water fishing is carried on by Miisalrndns, ITalepaiks, 
Byadars, Kabbers, Holers, and Ohambhars. The regular salt wtiter 
fishers ax’e Bhois, Gabits, Darjis, Ambers, Kharvis, Mogers, and 
Harikantars, Besides these local fishers, ine.a of the Kulikat caste 
come from Dhdrwar or Maisur in March and April and catch fish 
in the rivers of Var^da, Bade, and Sapa by diving, and by nets, 
hooks, and lighted torches. 

Fresh fish are generally sold for local use, either in markets or 
from door to door, and salt fish are sent to the districts above the 
Sahy^id^is. Most fish are paid for in cash and some in grain. The 
fishermen say that the supply of fish is smaller than it used to be. 

The following is a list of the chief fishes^ found along the Kfinara 
coast. The first number after each name refers to the Plates in 
Dr. Day^s Fishes of India and the second to the figure in the 
Plate : Qlmr machi, Bates calcarifer, 1, 1, grows about six feet long 
and is found both in the sea and in rivers. It is considei^ed a 
well tasted fish. The largest fetch up to 'fe. (Rs. 2), Gobra macJi% 
Oromileptes altivelis, 1, 2, grows about twelve fcet long and four 
feet broad* Thdmbosaj^^ 'Sorramns sonnemti, 7, 1, th salt^-wafcor 
fish grows about oightaan inches long. Thard, Soiinartis 
boelang, 7, 2 grows to;- one foot in length. Maygond, YBiioh 
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loiity, 7^ 3 ; Ditto Karels Antliias multidens^ 7^ 4 j Ditto Koniva^ 
QTainmistes orientalise 9^ 1, is less than a foot long. Kumhar 
(Hind.)e Ambjje (Kan.)^ Diploprion bifasciatum, 9^ iy less than 
eighteen inches long. Kharj)ha (Hind.)^ Kami (Kan.)^ Lutiamis 
sebo3e 9e 3^ gi'ows to two feet long. Pal a, Lutianus erythroptenis 
(yonng)e 10, grows to a foot long. GJmrval, Lutianns 
ei\ythropteras (adiilt)^ does not grow more than two feet long. 
Ijdthri (Hiiid.)^ Lutianns iineolatus^ 11, 1, does not grow more 
than three feet long. Thumhrus (Hind.), Lutianus rivulatus, 11, 
4; Ditto Ldsa, Lutianus lioglossus, 12, 1 ; does not grow more than 
half a foot long. Kdnolmh (Hind.), Burata (Kan.), Ambassis nama, 
14, 5, never above four inches long, is found both in salt and fresh 
water. Khami^ (Hind,), Ambassis ranga, 14, 6, about four inches 
long, is found only in salt water. Shetlmh, Gerres setifer, 25, 1, never 
more than four inches long is found only in salt water. Ehdmiy 
Ohastodon plebius, 26, 4 ; Bhdrhdly Ghcetodon guttatissimns, 27, 4, 
never more than a foot long, Kdnchuky Pempheris mangula, 42, 3, 
never more than three inches long, Daria Bavwis, Polynemus 
paradiseus, 42, 4, grows six feet long, Soimdalay Kurtns indicus 
(male), 42, about six inches long. Ravimsy Polynemus 

heptadactyliis, 42, 5, grows six feet long. Mamrdorey IJmbrina 
sinuata, 46, seldom more than a foot long. TlmperUy Otolithus 
maculatus, 46, 4 ; within six inches long. Tharo%(say Histiophorus 
brevirosfcris, 47, 3, a salt water fish said to grow to twenty feet long. 
Balavasay Trichiirus savala, 47, 4, nevei^ more than two feet long. 
Konhar-By Oaranx crumenophtlialmns, 49,' 1, about five feet long. 
Vanvasay Oaranx gallns, 51, 3, never more than eighteen inches long. 

Seriolichthys bipinnnlatus, 51a, 1, found in salt water 
only, grows np to six feet long. Jampdagol, Naucrates ductor, 51a, 2 ; 
Ditto Bhirhal, Trachynotiis hailloni, 51a, 4, grows up to‘ three feet 
long. Ftmiy Platax vespertilio, oIa, 5. Belda^ a species of Pomphlet, 
Psettiis falciformis, 51a, 6. Sitnihapy Platax teira, 51b, 4*. PJiatharhdpy 
Eqiinia lineolata, 61c, 3. Gliandrafy a, Y^hite Pomphlet, Stromateus 
cinereus (immature), 53, 3. Mahay or Usargay black Pomphlet, 
Stromateus niger, 53, 4. Putiakapy Mene maculate, 53, 5. Bibia 
Oedm-y Scomber microlepidotus (young), 54,3. Kovla GedaTy Scomber 
microlepidotns (adult), 53, 5. Surmaiov Cybium guttatum 

(young), 55, 1. Morvasay Elacate nigra, 55, 2. Mekriy Echaneis 
brachyptcra, 55, 3. Qhuma, Ichthyscopusinerme, 55, 5. Pipy of the 
Gedar species, Pelamys chilensis, 56, 1 . KJmlkiila of the Stirmai 
species, Oybium interruptnm, 56, 3. Tliamvaty Oybium kuhlii, 56, 2, 
up to eight feet in length, generally used by the poorer classes. 
Sono'iday Oybium commersonii, 56, 5, up to eiglit feet in length, 
generally used by the poorer classes. Lxtchaky Echeneis neucrates, 
57, 1, about four feet in length. SiH^go sihama, 57, 3. Shevta 

■(Kan.), SliGfvi (Hind.), of four kinds, black, white, and jap ; 
Mugil speigleri, 74, 1. Toliy Eistularia serrata, 76, S, up to 
^foxir feet in length, Shorn hiillay Oynoglossus eloiigatus, 90, 5, 
within a foot in length. Shova jdmpy Oynoglossus sindensis, 90, 6, 
within a foot in length. Ghampti Lepy Oallyodon viride>scens, 90, 3, 
BdhaSy Psettodes erumel, 91, 4, within a foot in length. Mmp Lep^ 
■Pseudo- rhombus, 91, 5» Ditto SaWee, Bregmaceros atripinnis, 91, 1, 
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witHn a foot in length. Slmmala, with the species (1) i oi-m, (w) 
ChutJim, (3) Kharpi,imd. (4) Mavas, Macronos vittatna, Oh, o. 
Oonaava, Chaca lophioides, 1 12, 2, within two feet m length. IVha/, 
SSk Plotosus canius, 112,3, within three feet in length, Wl 
both in rivers and in the sea. BondH sJdngaki, Glyptosternnin telclntta, 
116 8. Bomhael (Bombay Backs), Harpodon nelierens, lib, 1, 
within ’a foot in length, excellent when dried. Bohira (Hind.), 
mndrn (Kan.), Soopelus indicus, 118, 2, within throe niciics m 
length. Eatal (Hind.), ToU (native), Belo«o choram, 11b, 
4 within three feet in length. Suinbct (Hind.), lou (niitiio), 
Hemiramphns cantori, 119, 1 j both a fresh and salt water fish, within 
a foot in length. Katal, Belone annnlata, 120, 1, a salt water fish, 
grows about three feet long. BUrvi, Hemiramphns gcorgii, 
120, 2, a salt water fish. Fapur (Hind.), Faka (native), Bxoccotus 
poecilopterus, 120, 4, up to four feet in length, found along^ the 
coast. Jirai (Hind.), Karai (Kan.), Exocoetus evolans, 12^ 0 ; a 
salt water fish, grows about four feet long. Eemka (Hind.), 
HomajloptGra IbrncGiy 122^^ Bi sslt watGr grows Siboni} four foot 
Iona-, Guhri, Olupea chapra, 161, 1, both a salt and fresh water 
j^b grows to about four inches. Eycdh (Hind.), Flw/ilj‘h (Kan.), 
Olupea longiceps, 161, 2, within four inches in length, found m 
great abundance and sometimes sold as cheap as 100 for a pie. 
Vvmsi (Hind.), Fedi (Kan.), Olupea flmbriata, 161, 3, grows np to 
six inches long, both in rivers and in the sea. Kosir (Hina.), 
Fdlpedi (Kan.), Olupea variegata, 161, 4, grows up to four feet 
loner, is both a salt water and a fresh water fish. Birza, Olupea lilo, 
I62°’l, o-rows to three inches long, is a salt water fish. Pala (Hind.), 
Pdlpek (Km.), Olupea toli, 162, 2, a salt water fish. Bhig, Olupea 
kanagnrta, 162, 4, grows to about four feet long, a salt water fish. 
JDodk (Hind.), /irai (native), Olupea sindensis, 163, 2, grows to 
two feet long, a salt water fish. Pahilda (Hind.), Bddsha (Kan.), 
Eaconda russelliana, 163, 4, grows to a foot in length; it is generally 
dried. Oira (Hind.), Fedi (Kan.), Olupea brachysoraa, 163, 3, a salt 
waterfish, grows to six inches in length. Bodai (Hind.), Opisthoptems 
tartoor, 163, 5, a salt water fish, grows np to two feet long. Karli 
(Hind.), Dathuri (native), Ohirocentrus dorab, 166, 3, grows to 
about five feet long. GJioda, Hippocampus gnttnlatus, 174, 6. 
Bile, Triacanthns brevirostris, 175, 1, a salt water fish, about a foot 
long. Ehend (Hind.), Eaclika (Kan.), Tetrodon inermis, 180, _ 1, both 
a sSt and a fresh water fish, not used for food. JDharvdt (Hind.), a 
species of Jfon, Carcharias menisorrah, 184, 3, a salt water fish, 
grows to ten feet in length. KaM (Hind.), a species of mori, 
Carcharias limbatns, 184, 2 ; Ditto Zouri (Hind.), Ehaiwmsi (Kan.), 
Zygaena blochii, 184, 4. Shirdt, a species of mori, Carcharias 
sorrah, 185, 1, a salt water fish, grows up to four feet long. Pounar, 
a species of mori, a salt water fish, gi-ows up to five feet long. 
Khondeoha, a species of mori, Carcharias tricuspidatiis, 186, 1, a 
salt water fish, grows up to twenty feet in length. Slmra, a species 
of mori, Mnstelus manazo, 186, 3 ; Ditto Famclios, a species of mori, 
Zygsena mallens, 186, 4^ Ditto Thamdd, a species of mori, 
Oarchhrias gangeticus, 187, 1 ; Ditto SImra, a species of mori, 
Carcharias dussurnwrij,:. 1B7, 2;; Ditto Ydgdl, Trygon zugei, 190, 3, 
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a salt water fish. Lcmg^ Rliinobatus thouini^ 190^ 4^ grows to six 
feet in length. Ndli (Hind.), Genaja (native), Pristis perotteti, 
191, 1. Morcha (Hind.), Vagala (Kan.), Dicerobatis eregoodod 
198, 1, Pdlvciy Trygon kuklii, 193, 2, a salt water fish. Bdtya^ 
Trygon narnah, 194, 1. Shenvthaj Pteroplatea nicrura, 194, 2. 
Boldty ^tobatis narinari, 194, 4. Amhla, (Hind.), Trygon sephen 
195, 2, Mingla^ Urogymnns asperrimns, 195, 1. 

The chief fresh water fishes are, Kures which grows up to three 
feet in length, ShivTawp to eight feet, Thigur within a foot, Kharchi 
Pithli within a foot, MiiUa np to four inches. Vambu (I) Biitli 
within three feet, and (II) Lambi np to ten feet, Khotila within a 
foot, Thcvmbansa within three feet, Kdna np to three feet, Indh 
up to eighteen feet, Sindala (I) with bi’oad head, np to three feet, 
(II) Benduk np to two feet, (III) Gudmuga np to three feet, 
Shetiik within six inches, Kami within six inches, Kanga within 
ten inches, Bondga within two inches, Maral np to three feet, 
Keri within two feet, and Jitlikosi up to three feet. 

The fishermen of Kanara do not, as a rule, venture into the deep 
seas but keep within two or three miles of the coast. Hence they do 
not make very large hauls and do not catch fish of any large size. 
During the fair season large shoals of sardines frequent the bay of 
Kirwar and are caught in large numbers. The best months for 
fishing are November, December, January and February, Dax'ing 
June, July, August and September boats cease altogether from 
gohig out to fish with nets but many persons fish with hand lines 
in the bays creeks and estuaries and have fair sport. 

Angling with the rod and fly or spinning with the phantom 
winnow and natural bait are not impossible in the Kanara rivers. 
At the same time it is not the contemplative peaceful sport which 
the soul of Isaac, Walton loved, for great labour and heat must b© 
endured and much patience expended before any success can be 
expected. The most highly prized of Kanara river fish is the raahsir 
or as it is called in Kanarese karras or herahe mimt. The best season 
for fishing is immediately after the rains when though the water has 
cleared the rocks are still well covered and the rapids running 
strong. The fish are then numerous and take well. Full information 
regarding the best way of fishing for mahsir is to be found in The 
Rod in India by E. 0. Thomas, Madras O.S.^ All his remarks apply 
to noiiih Kanara. 

The present object is to inform the" angler where to go. Embark- 
ing at Kodib% pier on a w^arm October afternoon in a boat with 
a grass I'oof to shelter him he will run up with the sea breeze and 
tide to Kadibdg a sxnall village on the K4Mnadi eighteen miles from 
K&w4r. There a comfox^table forest bungalow affords shelter. 
Rising about five in the morfiing a walk of two miles along the river • 
bank, past the teak , plantations brings' ■ Mm to the rapids whose 
roar directs his footsteps to the spot. Here keeping to the bank 
oif wading carefully he may have over half a mile of good fishing, 
fly is not recommended but a small fish on a treble hook 
spinning trace.- . From Kadara the angler ^ 
the rivef and, ascend the hills to Barbali* Thence to ■ 
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Ganeslijndi above tlie Sahyddris a,nd so on to YclMpnr. Fronx 
YeMpur ho should go tea miles to LalguH where he will find two or 
three miles of very good river, alternate rapids, pools, nud water- 
falls. Gi’eat care must be taken not to got a fall on the rocks. It 
is also necessary to have a man at hand wdio can swim and dive as 
the hook constantly catches in hidden rocks. A net and a gal't 
should also be kept in readiness as thcro arc? often no stwuiy 
shelving banks where a fish can bo landed but only shallow pools 
with high rocks all I’olmd. From Lalguli the angler may go to the 
junction of the Tattihal and thence to ATnchoIi where again thero 
are beautiful falls and plenty of fish. The next place is Hanianhalli 
where is a small hut constructed by General Anderson, late Survey 
Commissioner. From Bamanhalli a walk through magnificent 
forest leads to Dandilli whei'e is a good rapid and a mile lowei' down 
at Kervad is fine fishing ground in the right season. From Dandilli 
the angler should make for Supa where the white and black rivers 
join. A neat little bungalow stands on the bank and commands 
a lovely view. In the lake which the rivers make at this point the 
water is immensely deep and large fish may be caught by trolling from 
a boat. For two miles below the junction there ai'e good rapids 
and pools. Very little can be done after Christmas, until the mangoe 
showers come about mid- Jannai’y. If at that time the river is in flood 
and. again clears great sport may be had. Another river which is 
favorable to the angler is the Shiravati which leaps over tlio 
Bahyddris at the famous Gairsappa falls. The way to the best fishing 
ground is to walk about two miles from the bniigalow along the 
Talgnpa road and then strilce into the forest on the right when the 
river side is reached The angler may walk several miles into the 
Maisur territory fishing carefully. He is liable to bo disappointed, 
for although the water looks perfect fish are scarce owing to the 
slaughter which goes on among the young fish in tho rains and to 
the poisoning of the pools in the hot weather. A few years ago 
during the Christmas holidays a young Madras Civilian caught a 
very fine mahsir in this part of the river. It is useloss attempting 
to fish in the magnificent pools below the falls during the cold 
weather. The rocks are so slippery no one can stand, juuch loss 
climb with safety ; the wind blows with such violence that a rod 
cannot be held up against it and the spray beats like tho monsoon 
rain so that the too venturesome angler is not likely to catch 
anything except a fever or a cold, or peAaps a sprained ankle. Bat 
in April and May when, the river has run low tho pools below the 
falls may be fished with comfort. It is advisable to have a coracle 
or a collapsible boat which can be carried and launched on the pool 

Shoals of fish may be seen feeding on the bird lime which falls 
from the rocks above where myriads of swallows and pigeons make 
their home. A long line is necessary as tho fish run large and the 
pools are immensely deep. A bait which will tempt the largest 
fidi is a young swallow f they sometimes fall into the water and are 
taken down at a single gulp : only a swirl in the pool shows where 
the monster silently rp^^ The fly may be used with success when 
the wma-w favonrabkrV-- I . , 'A'' 
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Another river wliicli affords sport is the Agnfeham or Taddri. 
Starting from Kninta the angler innst make Ms way about twenty 
miles to Mankibail at the foot of theNilknnd pass. Then turning to 
the right he should follow the river till the foot of the Doddamani 
pass is reached and a camp should be made at a small village called 
Shamamani. The river comes down the valley between the two 
passes after dashing over the cliff at the villages of Unchalli and 
Hosatota in the Lushington Falls. Excellent pools and rapids 
stretch for several mileSj but it is little use trying when the river 
runs low, for the fish are all crowded in the long I’eaches of deep 
still water. 

Most of the birds given by Captain E. A, Butler in his Catalogue 
of the bhds of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country are 
found in Kanara, The principal game biixls ai’e noticed in the 
Appendix, 
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CHAPTEE III. 

POPULATIO N.» 

Accobbing to tlie 1881 cemstis tlie population of tlie district was 
421^840 or 107*85 to the square milo. Of these Hindus numbered 
382^997 or 90*79 per cent 5 Musalmans 24^282 or 5*75 per cent; 
Christians 14,509 or 3*43 per cent; Jews 25 ; Parsis 17 ; and Others 
10. The percentage of males on the total population was 52*86 and 
of females 47*13. The coiTesponding returns foi" 1872 were a total 
of 398,406 or 94*07 to the square mile, of whom Hindiis numbered 
364,402 or 91*46 per cent; Musalmans 21,755 or 5*46 per cent; 
Christians 12,189 or 3*05 per cent; Jews 35; and Parsis 25. 
Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns show an increase 
of 23,434 or 5*88 per cent. 

Of 421,840 (males 223,005, females 198,835) the total popxxlatioUj 
372,805 (males 192,826, females 179,979) or 88*37 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 49,035 who were not born in the district 
17,232 were born in Dharwar ; 7172 in Madras ; 6700 in Belgaum ; 
6582 in Goa, Daman, and Diu ; 4125 in Maisur ; 2896 in the 
Southern Mardtha States ; 1815 in Ratnagiri ; 801 in Kaladgi ; 267 
in ShoUpur ; 189 in Sdtara ; 146 in Poona ; 44 in Ahmadnagar ; 117 
in Bombay ; 179 in Gujarat ; and 770 in other parts of India and 
outside of India. 

Of 421,840, the total population, 244,895 (130,270 males, 114,625 
females) or 53*05 per cent spoke Kanarese. Of the remaining 
176,945 persons, 152,774 or 36*21 per cent spoke Marathi ; 17,458 or 
4*13 per cent spoke Hindustani ; 4275 or 1*01 spoke Telugu; 703 
spoke Gnjardti ; 624 spoke Hindi ; 316 spoke Malayiili ; 229 spoke 
Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese; 215 spoke Tulu; 180 spoke 
Tamil ; 95 spoke English ; 26 spoke Kodgi or Coorg ; 23 spoke 
Arabic ; 17 spoke Chinese ; 7 spoke Persian ; 2 spoke Panjabi ; and 
one spoke German. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, tlie percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion. The columns 
referring to the total population omit religious distinctions, but ■ 
show the difference of sex ; 
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Kdnara Populatkm l>y Age, 1881. 
I Hinbds. 1 


MCSAEiMA'I^S* 


Perceti* 
tage on 
total 
Females, 


Percen- 
tage 
on total 
Alalcs. 


Percen- 
tage on 
total 
Blales. 


Percen- 
tage on 
total 
Females. 


Males, 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Up to 1 year 
1 to 4 years 
5 to 0 ,j 
lOtoU 
Btol9 „ 

20 to 24 ,, 

2.*) to 29 „ 

SO to i}4 „ 

35 to 39 „ 

40 to 49 „ 

50 to 54 „ 

55 to 59 ,, 
Above 60 years 


Christians, 


Otebbs. 


ToTAIi. 


Up to 1 year 
1 to 4 years 
5 to 9 „ 

10 to 14 „ 

15 to 19 „ 

20 to 24 «» 

25 to 29 ,, 

80 to 34 „ 

35 to 89 ,, 

40 to 49 ,, 

50 to 54 „ 

55 to 59 „ 
Above 60 years 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried^ married, and widowed : 

Kdnara Marriage Details^ 18S1, 

I HINDUS, 


Twenty-five 
to twenty- 
nine. 


Fifteen to Twenty to 
nineteen, twenty-four. 


Thii'ty and 
over. 


Ten to 
fourteen. 


Under ten. 




males. 


Fe- 

males. 


mies. 


Unmanned. 50,008 46,731 20,419 7179 
Married ... 321 2568 1089 9376 

Widowed ... 10 S3 89 528 


MUS^DMAm 


‘ pnmarried. 3381 3127 1462 842 818 131 05p , 52 .872 19 316 40 6909 4211 

Married ... 22 84 * 89 351 94 748 364 1020 782 1063 3490 1897 4701 6163 

WMowed... 1 I 2 8 3 44 19 108 , 82 199 461 2240 518 2600 
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Kdnam Marriage Details^ I<.9t9i~»confcinued. 



CHBISTfANS* 

Under ten. 

Ten to 
fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
nineteen. 

Twenty to 
twenty-four. 

Twenty-fi ve 
to twenty- 
nine. 

Thirty an.d 
over. 

Total. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Malc.s 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Ife- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried. 

1980 

19.32 

7S() 

613 

506 

169 

491 

85 

208 

45 

243 

€.3 

4.34S 

2007 

Married ... 

5 

1.^ 

15 

82 

55 

302 

260 

556 

571 

582 

2258 

80(1 

3170 

246.3 

Widowed... 


2 


4 

2 

31 

11 

62 

2G 

130 

265 

1088 

304 

1317 


■. OTHERS., 

Unmarried. 

10 

7 

5 

3 


1 





3 

1 

IS 

12 

Married ... 



,.v 



2 

2 

... 

3 

2 

8 

4 

12 

8 

Widowed... 


... 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

.,1 

1 

1 


According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I. — Employed under Government service, learned professions, literature, and 
arts, _ numbering in all 6565 souls or 1*55 per cent of the entire 


IL— Cersons engaged in domestic service, 5931 or 1*40 per cent. 

III.— In trade and commerce, 4436 or 1*05 per cent, 

IV". — In agriculture, 150,202 or 35*60 per cent. 

V. — In crafts and industries, 30,814 or 7*30 per cent. 

YI.'— In indefinite and unproductive occupation including children, 223,892 
or 53*07 per cent. 

Bra'hmans, according to the 1881 census, included seventeen 
classes with a strength of 02,313 or 14*77 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these, ten classes with a strength of 42,432 were 
Dravid or southern Brahmans, and seven with a" strength of 19,881 
were Gaud or northern. 

The following statement shows the divisions and the strength of 
each of these main groups : 

Dravid and Gmid Brahmans^ lS8i, 


Division. 


Dravid, 

1. Havigs 

2. Chitp.lvans.,. 

3. OeshaBths ... 
i. Karnutaks ... 

5. KarMdas ... 

6. Kot Brabraans 

7 . Joisliis 

8. Sakliipuris 

9. A'lidhras .., 
10. Siiivallis ... 


Total 



Strength. 


Males. 

Females 

Total. 


20,049 

19,061 

39,710 


448 

406 

854 


j- 302 
2S6 

209 

601 


2G9 

555 


185 

204 

S89 


111 

102 

213 

... 

. 55 , 

~ 41 

06 

... 

5 

4 

9 


3 

2 

5 


22,134 

20,208 

42,433 


Division. 


Gaud. 

1. Sfisaslitkars ... 

2. ShcinlB 

3. Kushastbalis 

4. Bardeskiirs 

5. Kudaldeskurs 
C. Pednekars ... 
7. Eanojas 


Total 
Omnd Total 


Strength. j 

Malc.s. 

Females 

Total. 

4.563 

4489 

505 

340 

167 

45 

0 1 

T---' ■, 

4295 

4310 

53(5 

317 

157 

57 

! 3 

S85S 

8790 

im 

657 

324 

102 

' 10 

10,208 

9,67.3 

i 19,881 

32,3-}2 

29,071 

62,313 


HayigBralimans, nmnbcring 39,710 (20,049 inalos, 19,0{)1 females) 
are found in all pai-ts of the district, but cluelly in Hontlvar 
Kumta, Sirsi, SiddApur, YelMpur, and Supa, They live in hilly 
viUages on plots of land suitecl, for the growth of carclanioms, pepper 
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ill Hoiiilvar ; Banvisi, I'Jhartaiilialli, and Sonda in Sirsi ; Kalelii 
and Balgnr in Ycllapnr ; Eilgi aiidHcrar in Siddapnr; Aclivc in 
Ankola ; and Gokam in Knnita, 

According to tlioir own tradition, they were brought from 
Northern India al.iont the close of the seventh century (a.d. 6S0 to 
700) by Mayurvaiina, the founder of the Kadarnba or second 
Kadaniba dyna-sty of Baiivasi* Another tradition represents them 
to be the descendants of Brahmans by women of the Ilalvakki 
Gaiida caste of Kauarose-speaking husbandmen."^ Their homo speech 
is Kanarese spoken with a Malayali accent, similar to that which 
pi'c vails on tlie Malabar coast. 

The names in common use among men arc, Subbayya, Rambhattai 
Shivappliegde, Golibhatta, Parambhatta, Parmliegdo, Israpphegde, 
and Shivrambhatta ; and among women, Siibbamma, Puttamnia, 
V enkarnma, De vamma, Timmavva, Lakshmavva, Lingamina, 
Honnaiama, Gangavva, and Bhagamma. Their family stocks or 
(jotras are Kashyap, Vasishtli, Gautam, Jamdagni, Vishvamitra, and 
A'ngiras. Laymen add to their names the word hedge or headman, 
and priests the word hJiatta or the learned. Their chief surnames 
are Sabhahit or councillor, Madhyasta or mediator, Avabhrit or 
sacrifieei’, Bhagvat or stage-manager, Tantrik or channci'^ Gr4ma- 
dhikari or village head, Hebbar or great Brahman, Jaji, Adi, Gopi, 
Katgi, Dikshit, and Aiiparta Karant.^ They have no separate 
household or family gods like Gaud Brahmans, but keep images of 
Gaiiesh and other .foahmanic gods ii\ their houses. They often Ausit 
their patron deity Ganesh at his chief shrine at Idagunji six miles 
cast of Honavar. 


^ Buchanan (Mysor, III. 102), on the authority of a Havig history, states that 
Parashurdin created Haiga at the same time that he formed Tulav and Malabdr, 
and appointed Brdhmans to inhabit these lands. Tulav he gave to the Mittii 
Brdbmans and Haiga to those called Nagars and Machis. The Sahyddri Khand 
(chapter TXI. verses 59-01) narrates that, probably about a.b. 700, Havigs were brought 
by tSikivarma the father of Mayurvarma, the founder of the second dynasty of 
Banavdsi Kddambas, to supplant the Brdhmans of Parashurdm, who had been degraded 
by their chaniX3ion in consequence of their want of trust in his promises. (Wilson's 
Mackenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 50). The Hdvigs claim as their original seat Aliich- 
chliatra an ancient and ruined city in Itoliilkhand in Upper India, now best knovTi 
as Rdmnagar (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, I. 359). The origin of this claim 
seems to be in the fact that (Bird’s History of Gujardt, 8) Ahi-kshetra or Snake 
Land was an old name of the Kdnara coast. Ildvu is the Kdnarese for snake and 
kal Is the correspoiading word in the home-tongue of the Kdnara Kuiibis. It seems 
that Haviga and Haiga the local names for the Korth Kdnara coast come from these 
two words for snake and that Ahikshetra is the Sanskrit translation of the earlier 
Haiga or Snake land. The Havigs keep their family records in the Malaydli 
character and there is a strong Malaydli element in their home speech. Their 
present position and the tradition and history of their distribution support the view 
that the Havigs came to Kdnara by sea. (Compare Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 
2nd Ed. 01 ; Rice’s Mysor, L 194). The Malaydli element in^the Havigs is difficult 
to exxdain. Malaydli may in former times have been the Kdnara coast language. 
In any case it seems better to look for the origin of the Havigs from the north rathei’ 
than jrom the south. According to Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 00) 
some Havig traditions state that they came to Kdnara from Valabhixiur, This seems 
to be the well known Valabhipiir in south-east Kdthxdwdr. And the destruction 
of Valabhi, Arabs in the seventh or eighth century, furnishes a 

probable ex};)Ianatioii of the settlement of northern Brdhmans on the Kdnara and 
r. , . Malabdr coasts about the beginning of the eighth century. 

^ Their widows are called abU or mother, their boys mdnl or boy, and their girls 
or , 
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They arc divided into fom* sections, Ilavigs, Kots, Sa-klapnris^ and 
SMvallis. Except the Saklapuris, who have lately qimrrciled with 
the Havigs and given up publicly eating with tliera, all cat together 
but do not iiitennarry. The cause of tlie separation of the Kots is 
said to belong isolation from the main stock, and the cause of the 
separation of the Shivallis and Saklapiiris is said to be social 
disputes. The Havigs are further divided into priests a.nd laymen 
who eat together and intermany. Persons bearing the same 
surname and persons belonging to the same family stock cannot inter- 
marry. The men are fair, short, and spare with well-cut intelligent 
features ; the women are like the men except that they are fairer. 
Their home speech is an incorrect and unidiomatic Kanarcse with 
so strong a Malay ali element both in words and tone tliat Kanarcse 
people who do not know its peculiarities do not understand it.^ Some 
speak Hindustani and many understand Tulu, the language of South 
Kanara, in which in Malayffi characters their books and family 
records are written by their family priests.^ This MalabAr element 
in the Havigs is not easy to explain. It may cither show that their 
connection with the south is closer than they acknowledge, or it may 
show that, before its conquest by inland K&iarese-spcaking rulers 
the Malabar language and letters were in use in Haiga. 

Most Havigs live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls 
and tiled or thatched roofs and wooden ceilings overlaid with earth. 
They have verandas and a front yard in the middle of which stands 
a sweet basil plant. The houses are badly aired, but the want of air 
is of les>s consequence as in the hot weather the inmates sleep in 
verandas or in the yards which are covered with shades or cAc/iapnfo* 
The floors of the houses and the yards are carefully cowdunged and 
rubbed with stones till they are polished. Close hj the house stamls 
the cattle-shed, and near the shed the dunghill which is very 
carefully prepared in alternate layers about six inches thick of 
cowdung, gi*ass, and green leaves, gathered from the nearest 
forest. The situation of their houses in low damp valleys and the 
neighbourhood of the badly cleaned cattle-sheds are perhaps the 
causes of the malarious fever from which they suffer so severely. 
The interior of their houses and their furniture do not differ much 
from those of the Deccan Karliadas, except that the Havigs use 
‘earthen cooking vessels. Their staple diet is rice, nigi vegetables, 
and whey. They take three meals a day and are great eaters, their 
love for whey, molasses, and pepper being proverbial. They are 
strict vegetarians and do not drink liquor, "^though some in Haliyitl 
and Yellapur smoke hemp and drink hhcmg, A common dish with 
theni as with other husbandmen is cold food left from the previous 
evening, either cooked rice strained dry, or rdgi-gnml made by 
boiling rdgi meal, split pulse and water in an earthen Vessel Before 


^ The following are examples of the peculiar forms and phrases in nso among the 
Hatjgs, wr the Kdnarese father, the Havigs say | lor mmfM 

manege^ to our house, they say yammanitege i for nime^ yesterday, nigh i for bandMav^ 
who had eom©,. sir, vadai for who had wrapped, 

mdmdo» . 

^ nii>^l3)v.iays the Havigs nm the grdniM of Kml in their 

books of. science, . 
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it is boiled tlio flotir is mixed with water, and kept for about 
eighteen hours till it grows sour by fermentation. * Ilavigs live- 
cheaper than other Brdlimans. Their holiday dishes are j}msa or rice 
molasses and eocoanut milk cooked together, and doshes or pan-cakes. 
They give caste feasts on thread, marriage, and death, ceremonies. 
'They eat with all Dravid Brtthmans. 

- Indoors the men who work in the gardens wear a loincloth and 
over the loincloth a narrow waistcloth called worth about 4|d 
(3 mis,), which is worn falling to the knee either witli or without 
passing it between the legs. Their ordinary outdoor dress consists of 
awaistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf with a wallet-like 
pouch under the left arm containing betel leaves and iiuis and 
tobacco. A set of these clothes costs about 4^. (Rs, 2). The well- 
to-do wear richer clothes with silk fringes. Some also use broadcloth 
or longelotli coats called angis, jackets called handis, and sandals. 
Their favourite colour is white* The women wear a loincloth under 
the robe like the women of the Halvakki caste. Below the SahyMris 
the women wrap the lower end of the robe round the waist and 
let it fall to the knee like a petticoat. They di*aw the upper end 
of the robe over the chest, and pass it like a tippet from the 
left shoulder to the riglit covering the,, shoulders and upper part 
of the back, and either tucking the end in the folds of the robe at 
the waist or letting it Ml loose in front. Above the Sahyadris 
most Havig women keep only a short end of the i-obe to cover the 
upper part of their body. This they draw straight across the 
chest, and, instead of passing it over the shoulder, fix its end in a 
string worn round the neck, the whole appearing like an apron* 
Under the robe they wear a loose short-sleeved bodice, open in front, 
the ends tied in a knot an inch or two above the navel. When in 
full dress the face and the parts of the waist and legs which remain 
uncovered are always yellow with turmeric paste. They keep 
their black glossy hair well anointed with eocoanut oil, and wear it 
tied in a braid which hangs loose on their back, In^ these braids of 
hair, on holidays and on weddings and other high ceremonies, they 
wear aam^nge, shevanti, mallige, surg% jdji, and gorte flowers. 
The favourite colours for a married woman’s dress are dark-blue and 
dark-red with yellow fringes. Widows wear red robes and cover 
their shaven heads with one end of the robe ; they wear no bodice. 
Before meals, almost all men and women put on a yellow waist- 
cloth of hemp or wool. Boys dress like men and girls like women. 
Of ornaments men wear gold earrings, finger-rings and silver girdles 
and boys in addition wear silver bangles and anklets. Women wear 
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and silver anklets* They are simple,, , hardworking, and honest, 
but fond of going to law, and unscrupulous in the steps they take to 
support their claims* 

More than half of the Havigs are priests, astrologers, and pitrcm 
i^paders. The priests, when not engaged in their religions duties, work 
Idlin' their palm andspice. gardens, their wivesdoing the bulk of the work' 
I flnAtr nni Alimh thft trees ' A nrie.st.ifhe chaoses, mav 
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give np Ms religious profession and become a layman. Almost all 
the Havig laity work as husbandmen in palm or spice gardens. They 
are most skilful gardeners, growing line pepper cardamoms and 
betelnnts, and arranging for the water and shade of their gardens 
with the most ceaseless care and complete success. They are also 
very expert in climbing the betel-palms to gather the imts and the 
pepper which is trained up their stems. Their working season is 
from June to October, September and October being their busiest 
months. Their slack time is spent in holding thread and marriage 
ceremonies and in visiting neighbouring villages on the occasions of 
car-festivals. Their women, besides doing house work, hoe, weed, 
carry manure, and water the gardens as effectively as the men, and 
are adepts in curing pepper cardamoms and betelnuts. Near the 
coast many of the Havigs who own large tracts of rice-land employ 
labourers for the field-work, themselves supervising and their women 
attending to the house. Some also are in Government service as 
clerks, some are village headmen, and some are traders and 
moneylenders. 

Except the few in Government service as clerks and some of the 
village headmen, moneylenders, and traders, the lay Havigs can 
neither read nor write. Of the priests a few can read Sanskrit, but 
most are content with learning by heart the texts required for the 
different ceremonies. Those who are family priests know Tiglari 
or Tamil characters and have to write the records of the families for 
whom they act as priests. According to Buchanan, all Havigs were 
formerly well read in Sanskrit and were forced to give up their 
priestly offices and take to husbandry by the oppression of Habshi 
and Holeya rulers. Their widows have more freedom than the 
widows of most castes. They often live by themselves, keeping 
milch-bulfaloes and boarding-houses.^ All who are engaged in 
tillage are well-to-do. They have steady highly-paid work, and 
add to their earnings by priestcraft, trading, and moneylending. In 
consequence of the desire of many of the lower classes to have their 
wedding and death ceremonies performed by Briihmans, the 
services of the Havigs are in great demand and are highly paid. 
Of late they have begun to send their children to public schools. 
They rank with Shenvis and other Brahmans. They eat with 
Konknasths and other Dravid Brahmans and hold aloof from all 
Konkani and Hindustani speaking people, especially from Christians 
and Muhammadans and the lower classes of Kanarese and Konkani 
Hindus, 

The cultivators rise early and go to work in their gardens, eating 
a breakfast of cooked cold rice or nEg^i-gruel either before they 
start or between nine and eleven. The day's work is generally 
over by sunset, and supper by eight. After supper they listen to 
loudly sung Kanarese pieces taken from the Rdmfiyan or the 


^ In the fifteenth century the practice of women keeping iima seems to have horn 
common in the Deccan, Of the country between Ghoul in Koldba and Jiinnar in 
Poona the Russian traveller Athanasius mkitin (1474) writes : In the land of India it 
is the cimtoHi for foroign^ traders ' inns, TMre tlie food is cooked for the 

guests by the landlady, who also' the bed md sleeps with the stranger,, 
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Malid,bhdrat Priests, when not engaged in religious duties, teach 
hoys Sanskrit texts or mantras and prayers or stotras. The monthly 
expenses of a family of fiye vary from £1 to £1 4s. {Rs. 1 0-Rs. 12 ) } 

They are Smarts in religion, that is, they are followers of 
Shankaracharya, the high-priest of the veddnt inat, the doctrine 

that God and the soul are one, and with equal readiness worship 
Vishnu, Shiv, and other Brahmanic gods.^ Their chief deities are 
Vishnu, Shiv, Parvati, Lakshmi, Ganpati, especially the Idgmiji 
Ganpatid and certain village mothers or ammas whom they regard 
as their family, goddesses and to whom they offer fruit and flowers, 
and sometimes fowls and sheep. The names of their chief village 
mothers or goddesses are Durgamma, Honndvaramina, Karkiainma, 
Kumtamma, and Bhairamma. They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying. Priests of their own caste officiate in their temples, 
most of which contain images of Shiv in the ling form for every- 
day worship and in the human form to he set on the car on the 
great yearly car-festival. 

Two points connected with the religion of the Hindus of North 
Eanara, which are characteristic of the district though not peculiar 
to it, are the worship of spiritual guides or gtirus Sbxxd a fondness 
for car or rath festivals. The account of these two religious 
observances which are common to almost all classes of Kanara Hindus 
may conveniently he given under the account of the Havigs. 
Besides their family and temple priests the Havigs have gurtis or 
spiritual guides. Their head guide lives in celibacy in the Shaiv 
monastery at Rd;inchandr4pur in Maisun He adds to his name 
the word hhdrati and is a Havig by caste. Another lives in the 
monastery at Sonda near Sirsi and bears the title of Sarasvatu 
Those who live in Sirsi, YelMpur, and Haliyd,! obey the guide 
of Sonda, while those who live in Sidd^pur, Honavar, and Kumta 
are £ollowei\s of the Ramchandrapur guide. The guide has 
power to put any of his followers out of caste and to let 
them back after performing certain ceremonies. He also settles 
all religious and social disputes that are referred to him. The 
monasteries are generally close to forest springs. They are built 
in two blocks, an outer and an inner, separated by a courtyard. The 
outer block is a high narrow veranda, surrounding the inner 
block with a vsingle entrance facing the door of the shrine, and with 
a high windowless stone wall on the side farthest from the shrine. 


^ This and the other estimates of monthly eest of living are framed on the basis 
that the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual 
cash payments of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain 
or are wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore be considerably less than the 
estimates. The hgnres mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of 
the value of the articles which under ordinary circumstances the different classes of 
the people consume. 

^ Shankar/ichArya is believed to have been botn at Kranganor on the Malabar 
coast either in aj3. 677 or A.n, 737. The head-<|tiarters of the Bmdrt sect which he 
founded are the Sringeri monastery in north-west Maisur where is a statue of the 
founder seated like a Buddhist or Jain image. The line of pontiffs is still kept up. 
On great occasions the pontiff wears a tiara like the Tope’s covered with pearls and 
jewels, n pearl necklace, and silver covered sandals. Eice’s Mysor, 1, 37^*379* 
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and with wooden pillars on the side nearest to the shrine to support 
the roof. The inner block is divided into two parts, an outer room 
where worshippers meet, and the shrine of the god. The affairs of 
the monastery are under the charge of a manager called ptmqmtyagdp 
The guide dresses in an ochre-coloured waisteloth, the end falling in 
front without being passed back between the legs. He holds a bamboo 
■wand in his right hand. He appears in public with great pomp, 
elephants, horses, bards, musicians, and a large number of priests 
blowing coneh-shells and carrying on their heads and in their hands 
boxes containing the gods of the monastery. The guide passes in tour 
through the country. When he draws near a village he is welcomed 
at its boundary by his followers who come with bands of music. Ho 
stays two to six days in each village and receives gifts from his 
followers, and gives them to drink the water in which his feet 
have been washed. When he grows old, or if his life is threatened 
by sickness, he chooses a Havig boy as his successor. Should he 
recover the guide-elect acts under his instructions as his helper. 
Gurus are buried, not burnt. The death of a guru is an occasion for 
rejoicing not for mourning, and his corpse, which is kept for some 
time decked in the gayest apparel tha-fc becomes an ascetic, is 
worshipped by the people. His soul is believed to be absorbed in 
the god-soul and he receives divine honours after his death as he 
has done during his life. The first eleven days after his death arc 
held as days of rejoicing. 

Almost all Kdnai'a temples have their yearly car-day% when the 
images of the gods are mounted on huge wooden chariots called raths^ 
and dragged in procession. Of these car-festivals fifteen of special 
importance are held at Gokarn, Hegde, Kumta, Agrahar, Haldipur, 
Karki, Honavar, Murdeshvar, Shirdli, Bhatkal, Dhdreshvar, Banvdsi, 
Idgunji, Manjguni near Sirsi, and Sirsi. The gatherings vary from 
2000 'to 5000 according to the character of the season. Most 
of the cars- are connected with Shaiv temples, hut "there are also 
several Vaishnav cars, and the car at Sirsi belongs to the goddess 
Sirsiamma, apparently one of the early local mothers. To this car 
alone animal sacrifices, including the sacrifice of hufFaloes, are offered. 
The festivals take place during the fair weather, from January to 
April The cars are about seventy-five feet high and at the middle 
fifteen feet broad. They weigh thirty to fifty tons. Some of them, 
especially those at Gokarn, Manjguni, Idgunji, Agrahar, Homlvar, 
and Banvasi are of considerable age, aiad are splendid specimens of 
wood-carving, painting, and other ornamentation. They consist of 
five principal parts^ the wheels, the body, the shrine, the dome, and 
the spire. There are four or six wheels about five feet in diameter 
^nd nine inches thick, solid blocks of wood fastened by cross bars of 
iron and nails. The wheels are attached to two wooden axles formed 
of the projecting ends of the front and back beams of the frame on 
which the base is fixed. The base of the car, which is generally about 
fourteen and a half feet s<|uare, rests on the frame. It is oriiaiBented 
with geometric and leaf designs, and coarse or indecent mythological 
and historic pictures. la the front and back beams massive iron 
rings .ate fixed to which*. strong coir ropes are fastened to. 
drag the car. by an eight-eomered 1:00m 
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made o£ eight frames of wood wMeh. are fixed on the angles and 
held together by eight tie-beams joined to a pole about sixty feet 
high -which rises from the centre of the body of the car to the 
peak of its spire. The frames are alternate spaces of planking 
and open arches, which serve as doom The whole is covered 
with paintings. Close to the pole - which rises from the centre 
of the wooden pedestal or body, to the top of the car-spire, is 
a stool or altar on which the image is set. The car has adorned 
roof made of pieces of betel-palm wood tied by coir rope and decked 
with white and red flags. The dome is crowned with a vspire which is 
covered with white cloth and tinsel plates. Car-festivals, like other 
fairs in Kanara, last for ten days. On the first day a flag with a 
pictui'c of the bird-man Garud, Vishnu’s carrier, is hoisted on a polo 
in the courtyard of the temple. The morning and evening ceremonies * 
are performed with more pomp than usual, and the image is carried 
through the chief streets by the people of the neighbourhood every 
night between six and nine. On the eighth, ninth, and tenth days 
after morning worship, ofi;ermgs of turmeric -water, rice, and Vitex 
negundo, nirgunda^ leaves are made to the door-keeper or dvmydlah 
of the god. After worship, on the tenth day, the temple priests 
kindle a sacred fire to purify the car, which they also sprinkle with 
the five products of the cow. The image, which is richly studded -with 
gold and gems, is brought from the temple in a iDalanqnin, and the 
chief priest, dressed in a rich silk waistcloth., takes it in his hand and 
climbs a ladder which is placed at the front of the car. He sets the 
image on a stool or altar near the pole, and breaks a cocoanut before 
it, waving a lighted lamp amid the shouts of the people. After 
this, all except the lowest castes climb the car by the front ladder 
and offer cocoanuts and plantains, going down by a ladder at the 
back of the car. When the offerings are finivshed the ladders are 
taken away, leaving on the car the temple ministrants, the 
spiritual guide if he is present, and a few people of high local 
position. Then 300 to 500 men at each rope, and some 
women who have made vows, drag the slow-moving car amid 
loud shouting and with musicians and dancing-girls performing in 
front. As the car moves^ large quantities of flowers and plantains 
are thrown over it. The car is generally drawn two to three 
hundred yards along flat ground near the temple. The ropes are 
then changed and it is drawn back. When the car reaches the 
starting point a ladder is set up, and the priest waving lighted 
lamps before it, carries the idol in a palanquin into the sanctuary. 
Soon after the feast the car is dismantled and the parts are 
carefully kept in a shed near the temple, and after a year are 
again taken out and washed with cocoanut oil which prevents the 
wood from decaying. y . 

The chief family ceremonies performed by Havig Brahmans are on 
the occasions of pregnancy, birth;, naming,, thread-girding, marriage^ 
a girl’s coming of age, and death. When a pregnant woman draws 
near the time of delivery, part of the veranda is prepared as a 
lying-in room. The patient is attended by a midwife, who is 
^tgenerally A low-caste woman , and --who in addition to a robe 
2^. (8 am -Be. i), .Hayigs observe the same birth 
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ceremonies as Shenvis. On the sixth day^ the women o£ the house 
with the help of their noighhonrs perform the satti ceremony. 
This, as among Shenvis, consists in worshipping a small copper pot 
filled with rice, on the top of which is laid a spray of mango leaves 
and over the spray a cocoannt. The pot is taken away by the 
midwife early the next day. On the twelfth day, to free 
them from ceremonial impurity, the family j)riest gives to each 
member of the honsehold the five products of the cow or pmc/i- 
and kindles a sacred fire. In the evening a small par tj?* of 
caste people are feasted and the child is named. The name is given 
by the eldest male member of the family, who, after the letters 
have been traced by the family priest with a piece of gold on rice 
spread in a winnowing fan, first whispers it in the child's ear and 
then says it aloud. The child is then laid in the cradle, which is 
rocked by women who sing songSi When a boy is between two and 
three years old the village barber cuts his hail*. While his hair 
is being cut the hoy is seated on the lap of his maternal nncle,^ and 
the neighbouring children are entertained with a variety of dishes 
of which the choicest is beaten rice mixed with cocoa-kernel and 
molasses. The thread ceremony is performed when boys are 
between seven and nine. On the day of the ceremony the boy is 
bathed and eats sitting in his mother's lap from the same dish in 
the cook-room. He is then brought before the guests and again 
bathed outside of the house, purified by the five products of the cow, 
and dressed in an ochre-coloured loincloth fastened by a waistband 
of twisted darbha or sacred grass. The sacred fire or horn is 
lighted and the boy is invested with the sacred thread. Then his 
father takes him on his lap, and covering both himself and the 
boy with a cloth teaches him the sacred Gdyatri^ He is then 
given an ochre-coloured shouldercloth, a headscarf, and a long staff. 
After this he goes round the company carrying a metal tray and 
begging, his mother leading with the gift of a dole of rice and the 
guests following with copper or silver coins. When all the guests have 
given their contributions the boy starts on a pilgrimage to Benares, 
but is persuaded to give up the idea by his maternal uncle, who 
reminds him that he has first to pass through the stage of married 
life, and promises to give him his daughter in marriage. The boy 
wears the yellow clothes for a month or two and then changes them 
for the every-day Havig dress. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised, and widow marriage is 
forbidden. At their weddings Havigs employ musicians, and 
their women sing Kanarese songs in their houses and on the roads 
when they escort the bridegroom and bride. The first proposals of 
marriage come from the parents of the hoy. Boys arc generally 
married between twelve^ and twenty and girls bciOTC they coma 
of ago and ‘sometimes in infancy. Partly becaitso they are scarce, 
partly because they are skilful gardeners, a Havig has to pay for 
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his wife, her parents keeping the whole of the smii. Some of the 
well-to-do instead of recei\dng a price for their daughter give a dowry 
and keep the girl and her husband in their honse till the girl is of 
age, making them occasional presents of clothes and ornaments. 
The people of the bridegroom’s house spend £90 to £200 
(Es. 900 -Rs. 2000) on a we&ing. Of this £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 
Rs. 1000) is the price of the girl, £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 500) 
the cost of ornaments and clothes, and £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500) 
the cost of entertaining the caste for six days. Shenvis, Deshasths^ 
and other high class Hindus make large temporary pavilions of 
plaited coeoanut leaves decorated inside with cloth, coloured paper, 
and tinsel, with an elaborately ornamented canopied throne called 
Qnanclap. Instead of this the Havigs |)itch small sheds without 
any ornament^ and instead of the canopied throne have an earthen 
platform about six inches high and six feet square, with a 
wooden post planted at each corner, their tops hung with festoons 
of mango leaves. 

A day or two before the beginning of the marriage ceremonies a 
party of men, with the mother of the boy or of the girl and the 
family priest, go from house to house asking their caste people to 
attend the wedding. The priest mentions the time and drops a few 
grains of rice into the hands of the eldest male member of each 
house. In the morning of the day before the wedding, the family 
gods are propitiated by solemn worship and the caste people are 
feasted. At dawn on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom in 
their own houses, are rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed in warm 
water by married women who sing merry songs. The bridegroom 
is dressed in his wedding clothes, and seated in a pavilion with 
the family priest, who worships Ganpati, Yarun, the Mdtrikds,^ and 
the pitris or ancestors, who are represented by rice, cocoanuts, 
arecanuts, and betel leaves, placed in separate heaps in a square 
flat bamboo basket. At the end of this worship the priest takes 
the basket into the house and lays it in a square marked with lines 
of quartz; powder opposite the household gods in their sanctuary. 
Then the bridegroom bows to the household gods, and with the 
help of the family priest puts on the marriage coronet or bhdsingt 
and taking a coeoanut and a couple of betel leaves in his hands 
starts for the bride’s house^ followed by the members of his family 
and by guests. On drawing near the entrance to the bride’s 
marriage booth the bridegroom is received by her parents, who 
wash his feet, the mother rubbing them and the father pouring 
water over them from a small copper pot called chamlu. The 
mother also waves before his face a bell-metal plate containing 
ran^e or red water, and the father leads him to the raised seat 
in the booth, where he sits till the bride is brought from the 
house by her maternal uncle. The bridegroom then stands before 
thej»ide; separated by a cloth curtain 'held by two men at 
^each end. The priest recites verses, 'and when the moment 
arrives the curtain is drawn aside and the bridegroom and bride 
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throw garlands of flowers round each other’s necks. The father 
and mother of the girl then present the hridegrooni and bride 
with clothes. The sacred fire or horn is kindled by the priest, and 
the newly married pair, with the ends of their garments tied together, 
the bridegroom in front and the bride behind, walk throe times 
round the fire hand in hand, and then march soYcn paces before the 
fire while the priest chants texts from the Veds. The parents of 
both bride and bridegroom then distribute money or da%sh.ana to 
the’priests. This ends the first day’s ceremonies. The coronet is then 
taken off the head of the bridegroom and kept near the bamboo basket 
which contains the marriage gods, and the guests are feasted. After 
this the newly married couple sleep near the marriage coronet. 
Next day at noon they are rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed 
by women who sing merry songs. The bridegroom again puts on the 
coronet and sits on the raised seat with his wife, when all married 
women sprinkle rice on their brows and wave lighted lamps before 
their faces^ and the priest rekindles the sacred fii*e and dinner is 
served. On the third day at noon the bride and bridegroom go in 
procession to a neighbouring pond throwing rice into the water and 
when the f[sh come to eat catch them in a cloth. They let all go 
except one with whose scales they mark their brows. If there is no 
pond near, they make a fish of wheat-flour, drop it in a pot full 
of water, and catch it in a cloth and mark their brows witli the 
flour. They return to the bride’s where the rice-sprinkling and 
light-waving ceremonies are repeated. On the fourth clay the 
rice-sprinkling and light-waving ceremonies are again repeated 
at the bride^s, where the party remains till the fifth morning. 
On the fifth day, generally in the morning, the bride and bri<le- 
groom, with relations and guests, go in procession to the bride- 
groom’s. On reaching the bridegroom’s the priest worships Ganpati 
at the threshold of the door, and breaks a cocoanut as an offering 
to him. They then enter the house and prostrate themselves 
before the gods. Immediately after this the priest worships 
Lakshmi, the goddess of riches, hj placing on a heap of rice piled on 
a plantain leaf a copper pot containing some silver or gold coins 
and topped with a cocoanut resting on mango leaves. To this 
representation of the goddess hetelnuts and leaves and plantains 
are offered, and a cocoanut is broken. When this is over the guests 
are treated to a rich feast, and the marriage coronet, which he has 
worn during the procession from his father-in-law’s house, is taken 
off the bridegroom’s head and tied to one of the main posts which 
support the ridge pole of his house. Next day the party return^s to 
the bride’s, where after dinner her father formally makes her over 
to the bridegroom’s parents. She remains with her husband in her 
father’s house for a few days and then goes to the bridegroom^s, 
returning to her parents on all principal holidays till she comes of 
age. 

When a girl comes of age she is kept separate from the rest of the 
house and news is sent to all women relations who come with flowers 
and sweetmeats* ^ The girl is decked 'in hex gayest .clothes and 
ornaments, and, ..with lampaRuming before her^^ is seated in a square . 
.marked' with quaxte;.vpp:^d?>r,'vaEl presented '""With a variety of 
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sweetmeats broiigH by visitors. On a lucky day four or five days 
later, she is dressed in anew robe and seated with her husband on 
a low wooden stool. With the help of the household priest the 
sacred fire is kindled and married women fill the girl's lap -with riee^ 
cocoanuts, and betel loaves singing songs as they do on all other 
merry occasions. In the seventh month of her first pregnancy, the 
girl is dressed in a new robe and a bodice, adorned with gold and 
flowers, and seated with her husband in front of the family priest^ 
who kindles the sacred fire. She is then taken for her confinement 
to her father's, where she remains till her child is about three 
months old. 

When sickness passes beyond hope of recovery, the family priest 
gives the dying man the or five products of the cow, and 

in return receives money, clothes, or cattle according to the means of 
the family. The dying man is then brought out of the house and 
laid on the floor of the veranda, which has been freshly smeared 
with eowdung and strewn with sacred grass. When all is over a 
lamp is lighted and kept in the house covered with a bamboo basket, 
and. the priest begins to make ready the, sacred fire while friends 
and relations wash the body. When the washing is finished a 
bamboo bier is made and the body is tightly bound to it 
by a coir rope, whose ends are tied to the poles of the litter at 
the head and feet. Meanwhile the widow, who sits wailing with 
other members of the family, has her ornaments stripped off and 
her head shaved by a barber, and after bathing in cold w^ater is 
given a red robe, which she wears without a bodice, drawing one 
end over her shaved head. Four male relations, or in the absence 
of relations four friends or neighbours, bareheaded in sign of 
mourning, raise the bier on their shoulders, and start for the burning- 
ground which genei’ally lies near water at some distance from the 
town in the midst of evergreen trees and bushes. The chief mourner 
leads holding in his hand a wide-mouthed earthen vessel 
containing sacred fire. On reaching the burning-ground the funeral 
party halt for a time, lay down the bier, and raising it again move 
to the spot where the fuel has been made ready. Here the priest 
empties on the ground the live coals carried by the chief mourner in 
the earthen vessel, and adding fuel makes offerings of wheat-flour 
to the spirits of the burning-ground and to Yama the king of the 
dead. The funeral pile is then purified by water which has been 
sanctified by reciting sacred texts over it, and the body is laid on 
the pile, the head to the south. . Balls of wheat-flour are laid in the 
mouth, and on the shoulders, breast, and navel. Billets of wood 
are piled on the body and when all is ready the chief mourner 
lights the pile at the head and then at each corner. The burning 
lasts three to twelve hours according to the w^eather. When 
the body is burnt to ashes, the chief mourner walks three times 
round the fire carrying the earthen vessel in which the fire was 
brought full of water. As he walks round the pyre he pierces the 
vessel with a small stone so that the water flows slowly out. At 
the end of the first round he gives the yessel a second blow with the 
stone, and a third blow at the end of the second round. At the 
end of the third round he drops the stone at the head of the pile and 
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dashes the vessel against it. Then ho offers the deceased balls of 
cooked rice and young cocoanuts. After bathing in a stream or pond 
the party returns home, the chief mourner bringing the stone with him 
and setting it in a safe place. All the mourners shave their heads 
and faces, and every day for eleven days the chief mourner offers at 
the burning-ground cooked rice and young cocoanuts, and balls of rice 
to the lamp which is kept burning in the house. During these ten 
days all the members of the houvsehold are considered impure and 
the household gods remain unworshipped. On the eleventh day 
the chief mourner throws the stone which he brouglit back from 
the burning-ground into some spring or pond, and all the members 
of the house take the purifying products'-^ of the cow, the family 
priest kindles the sacred fire, and caste people are feasted. On the 
twelfth day the lamp is once more worshipped and its light put out. 
This is believed to secure the passage of the dead direct to heaven. 

The Havigs are hound together ss a body and their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the adult members of the caste 
held under the guidance and control of the Shaiv head of the 
Kamchandr^pnr monastery, or under the headman of the caste who 
is appointed by the spiritual guide and who holds power as his 
legate. They send their boys to school and a few of them learn 
English. The caste is improving and has good prospects. 

Ohitpa'vans or Konkiaastlis, numbering 854 of whom 448 
are males and 406 females, are mostly found in Kjirwar, Haliyal, Sirsi, 
and Kumta. They are immigrants from Goa and the Bombay 
K^iiiarese districts and form a very small community. The names in 
common use among men are, Dhondopant, Narayanrao, Govindrao, 
Shripatrd,o, Laksliamanpant, Shridharpaiit, and Viiuiyakrao ; and 
among women Radhab4i, Bhiimibai, Yashodabai, Krishnabai, Sitabai, 
and Rnkminibai. Their family stocks, their household gods, and 
their surnames do not differ from those of the Konkanasths of 
Eatn^giri. They eat with all Dravid Brahmans, but with none of 
the Gaud classes. They marry with the Konkanasths of Eatn^giri 
and Goa, from whom they differ in no respect except in speech. 
They are spare and middle-sized, with regular features and fair 
skin. The home speech of those who live in .Karwar is 
Konkani ; of those in Haliyal, Marathi ; and of those' in Sirsi, 
Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud or latcritc 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are 3 iot so clean 
as Havig houses, and they. have courtyards in front. Their 
staple diet is rice, pulse, and vegetables. They are good cooks 
and moderate eaters. Except those in Govermnent service, who 
dress like Shenvis and Eushasthalis, men wear the waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, and headscarf. They are shrewd, hardworking, 
clean, and ambitious, thrifty in their habits never spending more 
than they must. Some are employed in public offices and some 
are family priests to men, of their own community and to 
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Mardthds. The new-comers are all employed in Government offices^ 
most of them in the Public Works and Customs departments. They 
are fairly well-to-do. They rank with Deshasths and KarhMas with 
whom and other Dravid Brahmans they eat but do not marry. They 
rise early, and, as in the Deccan and Konkan, bathe immediately 
and attend to their liousehold duties without taking breakfast. 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They are Smarts 
difFeriiig neither in belief nor in customs from the Chitpavans of 
liatnagiri. They are bound together as a body, social disputes 
being enquired into at meetings of the men of the caste and settled 
according to the opinion of the majority. Their spiritual guide is 
the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri in west Maisur to 
whom the proceedings of caste councils are reported for orders. 
They send their boj^s to school, and teach them English. On the 
whole they are a rising class. 

Desliastll Brahmans, numbering 601 of whom 392 are males and 
209 females, are found thinly scattered over the district. Their home 
speech is Kdnarese. The men add to their names the Telugu title of 
Bdyaru which corresponds to the Maratha J2aa and seems to 

show that their original seat was in the East Deccan. The names 
of their family stocks are Kashyap, Atri, Bhdradvdj, Vishvamitra, 
Gautam, Jamadagni, Vasishta, KatisHka, Vatsa, Kaundanya, Mauna, 
Bhargava, Vishnuvardhana, and Harita. The names in common 
use among men are, Keshavrao, Madhavrdo, Krishtr^o, Huchchrao, 
Shrinivasrao, Govindrao, S vamir^o, HanmantiAo, Vyasrao, Gudurao, 
R^mappa,Timmappa, Dundappa, Krishtappa, Puttanna, Anantachdri, 
Shrinivasacharij Ashvathachdri^ and Chidambar-shastri ; and 
among women Shanteramma, Rukminamma, Savitri, Padmavati, 
Lakshmi, and Yashoda. Their family gods and goddesses are 
Narsinha of Kopa in Maisur, Yenkatramaiia of Tirupati in North 
Arkot, Mallikdijuna of Shrishail near Rumbhakaii in Tanjor, Renuka 
or Yellamma of Saundatti in Belgaum, and Tulja-Bhayfei of 
Tuljapur in the Nizam’s dominions. They eat with all Dravid 
Brahmans, Havigs included^ but do not marry with them. The men 
are short, swarthy, and as a rule round-faced. The women are 
like the men in face, and regular featured^ though not so fair as 
Konkanasth women. Their home tongue is Kanarese, the same as 
is spoken by the Deshasths of Dharw^r and KaMdgi. Their houses 
which are one or two storied with mud or laterite walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs, differ little from the houses of other 
Brahmans. They are good cooks, their staple food being rice, pulse, 
milk, clarified butter, and molasses. They dress like Ahidhra 
Brahmans and Kushasthalis, and are clean, hot-tempered, intelligent, 
and thriftless. They are priests, landholders, and Government 
servants. They formerly filled the highest places under Government, 
but they are now suffering from their slowness to adapt themselves 
to the new system of education. They rank with the Andhras and 
other Dravid Brahmans and are respected by all classes. Their 
daily life does not differ from that of other Dravid Brahmans. A 
family of five spends £1 to £1 10s. (Ra 10-Rs. 15) a month. In 
..religion some Deshasths are , Taishnavs of the Madhva sect and 
are Smarts, The head^quarters of the spiritual guide of the 
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Vaishnays is at Sirsi, though he generally lives in Udipi in South 
Kanara. The religions guide of the Smart Desliasths lives at 
Shringeri. Their religious ceremonies are perfoniicd by priests or 
dchdryas of their own caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised 
and widow marriage is forbidden. On tine third day of the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom pass in procession tlirough the chief 
parts of the town, the bridegroom on horseback and the bride in a 
palanquin. On this occasion both bride and bridegroom wear the 
Muhammadaxi dress, the boy being armed witli a dagger in Moslem 
fashion and the girl being veiled. This practice was probably 
adopted, perhaps ordered, in times of Moslem rule to prevent the 
risk of insult or annoyance. They daub the faces of the dead with 
pipe-clay called shedd memnu in Kilnarese. In other respects their 
customs do not differ from those of the Shenvis. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished by their religious guides to whom all 
matters in dispute are reported by the community. They are on the 
whole a falling class,. 

Karna'tak Bramahs, who seem in the 1881 census to have been 
included under Deshasths, are found in the town of Siddapur and 
in the village of Kondalgi in the Siddapur sub-division. Their 
name proves that they have entered Kanara from the east, but there 
is nothing to show whether their former home “was in the Madras 
or in the Bombay Karndtak. Their home Kanarese does not differ 
from that spoken by Kanarese Deshasths. Their family deities are 
Banshankari, Lakshmi, Durgi, Ishvar, and Narsinlia, whose chief 
shrines are on the banks of the Krishna. They also specially 
worship Venkatramana of Tirupati in North Arkot. Their clan 
or stock names are Yasishth, Vishvamitrar, Kaushik, Bharadvaj,' 
Kashyapa, Atri, and Gautama ; and their surnames Hosmidii, 
Bobbaru, Badaganadu, Arvattu - Vakkalu, and Shiriiddu. The 
names in common use among men are, Shesha, Krishna, Rama, 
Lakshman, Ananta, Gurappa, Ganesh, Shama, Vinipaksha, Devappa, 
Annappa, Bhishtappa, Bhairav, and Gopal ; and among women, Sita, 
Gauri, Pirvati, K4U, Durgi, Shankri, Nagi, and Lakshmi. Men add 
Joshi, Bhat, Ayya, or Rao to their names, and women Amma, 
Akka, or Avva. They ai'e divided into Smarts and Vaislmavs, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. Most are dark anrl 
middle-sized, with round faces, and disposed to stoutness. They 
live^ in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls and thatched 
or tiled roofs. The furniture consists of low wooden stools, fjrass 
and copper pots, and brass lamps. Their staple diet is rice, black 
gram or iicUdy and buttermilk. They use no animal foorl, and 
neither drink stimulants nor smoke narcotics. The lajnneii are 
temperate eaters, but most of the priests are gluttons. They are 
good cooks, their favourite dishes being hadlm a mixture of plain 
rice and gx'am, skihadbii^ the same with sugar added, hiima holige^ 
wheat cakes stuffed mth gram-paste and molasvses, chaJM rmo 
and black gram meal kneaded together and fried in clarified butter, 
bmidi ladd%b sweetmeat balls, doshe pan-cakes of rice and 
black gram, chUrdnna spiced and boiled rice, dttdhydmia rice 
mited _ witk' curds, Bwe rice-gmel, and mdm fried,; 
cakes - of rice men'- wear the waistcloth^ dhe ^ 
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shonldereloth; and the headscarf ; and the women the roloe with the 
lower end passed back between the feet, and a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. They are fond of wearing flowers. Before 
marriage girls wear narrow robes whose lower end is not passed back 
between the feet. Of ornaments, the men wear gold earrings^ silver 
girdles, and gold finger-rings ; and the women the same ornaments 
as those worn by Shenvi women. They are neat and clean in their 
dress. Their clothes, which are of Indian make, are bought of local 
shopkeepers who bring them from Dharwar and Belgaum. They 
are clean, thrifty, orderly, hospitable, sober, and well-behaved. 
Their hereditary profession is priestcraft, but they also work as 
Government servants and traders. Some trade in cloth, grain, and 
groceries, and some are moneylenders. Women do no work except 
minding the house. Boys begin to be of use between twelve and 
sixteen. The trader's busy season is between November and May, 
and his slack time between May and November, Most of them own 
land which they till by hired labour. Their profits are good and 
they are well-to-do, though to meet the expenses of weddings and 
thread ceremonies they borrow at six to twelve per cent. They 
rank with Deshasths and Shenvis and eat with all Dravid 
Brahmans except. Gujarat Brahmans. The men follow their callings 
from sunrise to sunset. They take their first meal about ten in 
the morning and their second about seven at night. Boys begin 
to learn K^narese when they are about seven 37-ears old. The 
monthly expenditure of a famii}^ of five is about 16a (Rs. 8). They 
are a religious people, keeping ail Brd,hman holidays and worshipping 
the usual Brahman gods. Their chief object of worship is 
Venkatramana, and their great holidays are Tugadi in March- April, 
I^dg-panchami in July -August, Ganesh-chatiirthi in August - 
September, Basra in September- October, Bivalge or Bivdli in 
October - N ovember. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Eamesh var, 
Tirupati, Pandharpur, and Gokarn. The religious guide of the 
Vaishnavs is a Tulu Brahman, who lives in celibacy at the Vaishnav 
monastery at Udipi in South Kdnara; the Smarts follow the 
head of the Shringeri monastery in north-west Maisur, They pay 
great respect to their guides. On a guru’s death he is succeeded 
by a disciple whom he has chosen to be his successor. When they 
appear in the presence of the guide they prostrate themselves 
before him^ apply sandal-paste to’ his feet, and offer him flowers. 
They also worship their house gods, whose images they keep in their 
houses, and offer them fruit, flowers, and cooked rice. They have 
great faith in soothsaying and consult soothsayers, -who are of their 
own caste, in times of sickness and difficulty ; they do not offer 
blood sacrifices. They observe the sixteen Brahman sacraments or 
sauoiskdrs. Girls are married before they come of age. Widows- 
shave the head, and the dead are burnt and mourned for ten days„ 
after which the family is purified by the family priest. They have 
no headman. Their social disputes enquired into by the caste- 
men and reported to their guide for orders. Slight breaches of 
rules are punished with fine, and eating with lower castes by 
expulsion. They send their boys to school to learn Mar^»thi and 
•Eluaresc, but do not take to new callings.; ' _ , ' 
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Karha'da'Sj numbering 555 o£ whom 286 are males and 269 
females^ are found in small numbers throughout the district. They 
are said to have come from KarhM at the meeting of the Koina and 
Krishna in Satara. They both eat and many with Satara Karhachis. 
The names in common use among men arc Huchrao, Keshavrao, 
Bhiinr5,o, Shivrao, Venkati’ao, Sheshappa, Venkappa, Timmappa, 
Surappa, and Ramappa ; and ^mong women, Sitalmi^ Lakslunibfti, 
Kashibili, Gangilbai^ Tippamma, Ndgainma, TuLsamma, Krislniamniii, 
and Venkamma. Their family stocks are Vasishth, Maitreya, Varun, 
Kaundanya, Kaiishik, Kashyap, Bharadvaj, Atri, Gautama, and 
Vislmlmitra. Except in speech the Karhad<ls of Kanara ditFor little 
from the Karhadas of Satara They eat with all Dravid Brahmans 
but not with Gauds. Though not strongly made they are capable 
of enduring fatigue. They are fair and short, with regular features 
resembling in all respects the Karhadds of Goa. Those who live in 
Kumta, Haliydl, Sidddpur, Edrwdr, and Gokarn, speak Mardthi 
freely ndxed with Kdnarese words. They have a singing intonation, 
and when they speak, seem either to stammer or to have something 
in their mouth. They can also speak Kanarese and Konkani, but 
neither fluently nor correctly. The language of the other Kanara 
Karhadas is Kanarese, which does not diifer from the home 
tongue of the Kanara Deshasths; they can also speak Marathi and 
Hindustani. 

They live cither in one or two storied houses with laterite or 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are generally 
built in a circle round the temple in which they act as priests. A 
few families of landholders, Government servants, and village 
headmen live in large houses in gardens. The Karhadas' ordinary 
food consists of rice, pulse, and vegetables. They arc good cooks, 
but those who are mere temple priests live poorly like ordinary 
Havig Brahmans. The belief that Karhadas poison human beings 
as sacrifices to their patron goddesses Aryadurga, Mhalasa, and 
Vijaydurga is still strong enough to make people reluctant even 
to drink water at their houses. Those in Government service 
dress like Deshasths, but most wear the waistclotb, shoulderclotli, 
and headscarf. They are cleanly, hardworking, and thrifty. 
Most of them are priests, some are landholders, \ind a few are 
village headmen and Government servants. All are fairly off 
earning mbre than is I'equired for their ordinary expenses. They 
save and seem not to be obliged to borrow to meet the cost of special 
ceremonies. 

The priests rise early in the morning, bathe, and go to gather 
flowers either for the god of the temple or for tlioir own houseliold 
gods. They then perform the sandhya or morning service, worsldp 
the god, and dine about eleven. After dinner they sloop, and spend 
the^rest^of the day in reading a jpww, making sacred threads, or 
paying visits. At sunset they say their evening prayer, and after 
again worshipping their god sup about seven. ' After supper till 
about nine they sit chatting, or they teach grown boys the 
ceremonial ritual ^and texte. The life of those who are in Govern- 
ment ^'service and?hf who. are Imdholders is much the same m' 
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that of other Brahnian landholders and Government servants. A 
family of five spends about 16s, to £1 (Rs. 8-Rs. 10) a month. 

They are Smarts and worshippers of Shiv and Shaktis ; but 
they do not follow the ritual observed by orthodox Shakts. Their 
spiritual guide is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri, 
They have their own priests who are much respected^ and they keep 
the usual Hindu holidays. The bridegroom has to pay £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 -Rs. 300) to the bride's parents, Jn other respects their 
customs do not differ from those of Deshasths. They are bound 
together as a body with rules and ordinances much the same as 
those of other Brahmans. Social disputes are settled at meetings 
of the men of the caste, a president named by those present 
deciding according to the opinion of the majority. The proceedings 
are submitted to the guide, whose decision is enforced under threat 
of excommunication. Slight offences are excused on pardon being 
asked, or are punished by fines of coeoanuts and plantains to be 
offered to the god. Those who are priests do not send their boys 
to school, but educate them in their houses, and bring them up in 
their own profession. The others send their boys to school and 
teach them a little English. 

Kot Brahmans, numbering 389 of whom 185 are males and 204 
females, are found chiefly in the Hond^var, Kumta, Ankola, and Sirsi 
sub-divisions. They take their’ name from Kot or Koteshvar, a 
village sixty miles south of Mangalor. Their name is interesting as 
it supports the view that the tribe of Havigs is more closely connected 
with the Malabar coast than their traditions show.^ Their 
stock names, their gods, and their customs do not differ from those 
of the Havigs %vith whom they eat and marry. In appearance, 
speech, dress, and customs, Kots do not difier from Havigs, and 
like them they own spice gardenvS. As a class they are well-to-do. 
They are orderly and skilful cultivators, and hold as good a 
position among Brahmans as the Havigs. A family of five spends 
about 14s-. (Rs. 7) a month. Like the Havigs, they are Smarts 
in religion and practise the same rites and customs. They are 
bound together as a body, and have an hereditary headman who 
presides over caste meetings and settles social disputes. They 
have of late begun to send their boys to school, and on the whole 
are a rising class. 

JoisMs or Astrologers, numbering 213 of whom 111 aremalesand 
102 females, are found in small numbers, chiefly in Karwar and 
Ankola. The name Joishi is a corruption of the Sanskrit an 

astrologer. The names of their family stocks are Kashyap, Vasishth, 
Jamadagni, and Bh^radv4i, The names in common use among men 
are Shridhar Joishi, P^ndu Joishi, Krishna Joi'shi, Shankar Joishi, 
MMhav Joishi, Vishnu Joishi, B^llappa Joishi, Devappa Joishi, Gaiiu 
Joishi, Bab Joishi, Nilkant Joishi, and Venkappa Joishi, and among 
women, Yesu, Annapurni, Bh%irathi,- Satyabh^ma, Savitxi, 
Yashoda, Janki, and Rukmini, Their family gods are Durgadevi 
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in KervMi Vithoba in Paiidharpiir, and Azadnrga in Ankola. 
They claim to have come to North K^iiara direct from the banks of 
the Godavari to act as priests to the class of husbandmen called 
Habbus, But they seem to have formerly belonged to Nileshvar in 
South KanarU; and still keep their connection with the Joishis 
of Nileshvar eating and marrying with them. Joishi>s form a 
single class who have neither social distinctions nor religious 
subdivisions. Their features are well cut, and they are fair, of 
middle stature, and strongly made. Like the Chitpavans some 
have grey eyes. In support of their claim to a strain of Deccan 
blood, they wear the Deccan turban. Their home speech is a 
Kanarese much like that used by the Komarpaiks, and their 
houses do not differ from those of the Habbus and well-to-do 
Komarpaiks. Except the Sh^kts, who eat meat and drink country 
liquor when they perform the worship of Shakti, they are 
vegetarians, their staple diet being rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
Out of doors the men wear the waistcloth, the slioulderciotli 
and the Deccan Brahman turban, but indoors they wear a piece 
of unbleached white cloth of country manufacture called pamje. 
They are clean, orderly, hardworking,, and well-behaved. They 
are said to have formerly been almanac-readers. They now draw 
up horoscopes and act as family priests to Habbus, Komarpaiks, and 
other middle class Hindus, But most are landholdei's supermtending’ 
the cultivation of their fields and gardens or leasing the land 
to tenants. Some are village temple priests. As astrologers 
and family priests they make large incomes. They rank among 
Dravid Brahmans and hold the same position as Havigs, though 
the two classes neither eat together nor intermarry. Except when 
they are called to perform marriage or other special ceremonies, 
they visit their employers' houses early every morning. As soon 
as the Joislii comes near a house he is met either by the eldest 
male or the oldevst female member of the family and asked his 
advice on any important matters The Joishi gives his advice 
without misgiving or hesitation. He tells the people what time is 
good to begin sowing, reaping, or ploughing, what they should do 
to ward off the evil influences of stars^, and how in general they 
^should conduct themselves. . They marry their boys between twelve 
and twenty, and their girls between eight and ten. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, and widow marriage is forbidden. Like 
Havigs and Karhd.dfc a man has to pay £10 to £30 (Rs. 100- 
R>s. 800) for his wife. They burn their dead and mourn for ten 
days, purifying themselves by svrallowing the five products of 
the cow, and feeding their caste people. Their ceremonies do not 
differ from those of other Brahmans, Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men of the caste, 
who meet together under the presidency either of their guide or of 
his representative. The decision is final and any member who does 
not obey it is put out of caste. They are a prosperous and 
class. . ‘ ^ 

SaMa" piiris, numbering m of whom 55 are males and 41 females/" 
are fouiid_/% the and Ankola sub<livisions. They " 
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belonged to the Havig community till about fifteen years ago they Chapter II 
gave up their allegiance to the Ramchaiidr^pur monastery, and placed p Yf- 
themselves under the Saklapur monastery at Mundalli a suburb of opma.tioii 
Bhatkal whose name they adopted. They do not differ from . Bbahmai^s; 
Havigs in appearance or in speech, and their stock names, SaJM 2 mrtsJ 

surnames, and gods are the same. They have no divisions. Their 
houses, which are built o£ laterite or mud, are thatched and in a 
few cases tiled. Like Havig houses they are badly aired, but they 
are clean, especially the floor, of which they take great care. Their 
staple food, like the Havigs, is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
dress is the same as the Havig dress. They are orderly, simple, 
temperate, and hardworking. They grow and trade in betelnuts 
and pepper which they sell to Kumta merchants for export to 
Bombay. They are fairly off. They hold the same position among 
Brahmans as Havigs, though Havigs regard them as inferiors. 

Their men and youths work all day in their gardens, stopping only 
for meals. The women, besides attending to the house, look after 
the cattle, of which they have large numbers, and help their 
husbands in their gardens. A family of five spend about 14s. 

(Rs. 7) a month. Except that they have a separate religious guide, 
their customs and their religion are the same as those of the 
Havigs, and their community in all points follows the same rules 
and observances. They send their boys to school and on the whole 
seem a rising class. 

A'ndliras, numbering about a hundi^ed, are found in Sirsi. Andhrm. 
They are said to have come from Kadpa in Madras in the 
beginning of this century. Their family stocks do not differ from 
those of the Beshasth Brahmans. The names in common use among 
men are, Bhujang, Narsing, Rangappa, Raghavendra, Shrinivasrao, 

Vedanti, Subraya, and Shivrainappa, and among women, Kamlabai, 

Rukminibai, R^dhdbai, Renukavva, Tashodavva, and Savitravva. 

Their parent stock is still found in large numbers in Telangana, 
with whom they eat and intennarry, but ^ the number of Kanarese 
Andhras is said to be decreasing. The Andhras found in Kanara 
form one class without divisions. Both men and women are short 
strong and dark. Their mother-tongue was Telugu, but few of them 
now understand it, and Kanarese has become their home speech. 

Some know Marathi and can both write and speak it ; others know 
Hindustani. They live in ordinary one-storied houses with tiled or 
thatched roofs and walls of mud or of laterite. Their staple food is 
rice, pulse, and vegetables. They are good cooks and are particularly 
fond of hotly spiced and sour dishes. They wear the same dress 
as the Sarasvats. They are neat, clean, hot-tempered, and hard* 
woi'king. In the beginning of British rule the Andhras 
monopolised Government service, and a few'still serve Government 
though they no longer hold the high posts they once held. They 
are not well off, earning only enough for maintenance, and 
are often forced to borrow to meet marriage and other special 
expenses. They rank with other Br;4hmans, eat only with Dravid 
Brahmans, and always marry in their own caste. Being almost all . 
inferior Government servants, their, daily life is the >same as that 
of the Sarasvats. They live in better style than the Havigs. The , 
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monthly expenditure of a family of five varies from £1 4^. to £1 
10s. (Es. 12~Es. 15). Their marriage ceremonies cost c€5 to £30 
(Es. 50- Es. 300) ; and their funeral ceremonies £3 to £10 (Es. 30 - 
Es. 100). Their family priests belong to their own class and are 
held ill high respect. They are Smarts and in religion difler in no 
respect from the Smdrt Deshasths. Their customs do not diflfer 
from those of Deshasth Br5.hmaiis, Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the men of the caste according to the opinion of the 
majority. They send their boys to school and teach them a little 
English. They are a steady but not a rising class. 

SMvallis* numbering five, arc found in Hondvar and Sirsi. 
They take their name from Shivalli, the ancient Santpur, a village 
about nine miles from Sirsi. They are a branch of the Havigs who 
separated about forty years ago in consequence of a religions clispute. 
They have no subdivisions. They do not differ in appearance from 
the Havigs, and like them speak Kdnarese with a strong mixture 
of Tulu. They live in ordinary one-storied houses with mud or 
iaterite walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their houses are clean 
but badly aired. Their staple diet is rice, pulse, vegetables, and 
buttermilk. They are had cooks and great eaters, and are fond 
of sour and hotly spiced dishes. Both men and women dress 
like Havigs. They are quiet, hospitable, and orderly, less fond 
of law than the Havigs, but equally unscrupulous when once they 
embark on a law suit. They are cultivators, tilling gardens 
which yield cardamoms, beletnuts, pepper, betel leaves, oranges, 
pomelloes, citrons, murgals Garcinia purpurea, and vdtp.s Artocarptis 
lakoocha. Cardamoms, betelnuts, and pepper find their way to 
Kumta for traiivsport to Bombay and the Malal\4r coast ; the 
other products are used in the local markets. Their spices yield them 
large sums, and as a class they are well-to-do. Havigs profess to 
look down on them, but among other Brahmans they hold the same 
position as Havigs. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
the Havigs. A family of five spends 14.9. to IBs, (Es, 7-Es. 9) a 
month. They are Madhva Vaishnavs and their spiritual guide 
is the head of the Sonda monastery in Sirsi. Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of Havigs. They are bound 
together as a body, and have the same caste rules as Havigs. 
Social disputes are settled by caste meetings of adult male 
members under a headman whose office is hereditary. The decision 
of the headman is according to the opinion of the majority wdiich is 
enforced on pain of loss of caste. They have of late begun to send 
their boys to school and are a prosperous and rising class, 

Habbus. See Husbandmen. 

Sa'sasbtka'rs or Konkanigs, numbering 8858 of whom 4563 
are males and 4295 females, are found over the whole district, 
chiefly in Honiivai", Kumta, and Kirw^r. They take their name frdin 
Shatsliashti, or the province of aixty-six villages, toe of the four 
districts of Goa Like thelo war orders of Hindus the unmarried girls , 
of most families shave their heads when a special pilgrimage is made 
to the family gods^' , Ataong-nthef unusual practices the bridegroom 
wears a small white .'Cjotton, 'thread fastened to the wedding 
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coronet, and on Cocoannt-day in August they eat wlieat-flour 
cakes shaped like a fisli. Their surnames are Prahhu, Pai, Kamat, 
Kinh Pal, Bhandari, Hegdo, Shenai, Kudav, Mhfflo, Bhagat, Padiar, 
Naik, Bcalgo, Padval, Agni, Zd-nzlo, and Khadio. The names in 
coninioii use among men are, Santayya, Ganpayya, Sheshappa, 
Pandappa, and Ramshanai ; and among women, Shanteri, Eadha, 
Kaveri, N ^gamina, TuLsi, Pandhari, Mathura, Rukmini, and V enkamina. 
No recent change appears to have been made in their namevS. They 
have a loud and hurried way of speaking unlike the home tongue 
either of the Shenvis or of the Kushasthalis, They usefewer Kanarese 
words than the Kushastlialis and more than the Shenvis. Their 
family gods are Lakhsmi-Ndrdyan and Damodhar, and their family 
goddesses Mahamai, Mhalsa, Kantradevi, and Mahalakshmi, whose 
shrines are in Goa where they occasionally go on pilgrimage. 
Nagesh and Ramnath whose shrines are in Goa, and Lakshmi- 
Narayan whose shrine is at Hanmotta in Ankola, are the family 
gods of most of the Konkanigs. But their favourite god is Venkat- 
ramana whose chief temple is at Tirupati in North Arkot and who 
has a special shrine in every village and town where Konkanigs are 
settled. So great is their devotion to this god that the Konkanigs 
have composed many verses in his praise, which they sing on ail 
occasions with much earnestness. They belong to seven family 
stocks : Bharadvaj, Kashyap, Vatsa, Jamdagni, Vishvamitra, 
Gautam, and Atri. No family can marry with another of the same 
stock. They represent the original Konkani Brahmans, the Bfcdesk^rs 
and Pednekars being offshoots. Both men and women are fairer than 
either Shenvis or Kushastlialis ; their featui’es are well-formed like 
those of the Eonkanasths, and like them some have grey or, as they 
are called, cat’s eyes. 

They speak Konkani with those who know it and Kanarese with 
Kanarese people. A few speak Hindustd^ni and Marathi and most 
can read and write Kdnarese. Their houses and furniture do not 
differ from those of the Sai'asvats or Shenvis. Their ordinary 
food is rice, vegetables, and fish except on Saturdays and fast-days. 
They neither eat meat nor drink liquor, and contrary to the practice 
of all except a few Kanarese Brahmans, they never touch garlic or 
onions. They are great eaters, but are not such good cooks as 
the Sarasvats. The men usually wear a waistcloth which is shorter 
than that worn by the Shenvis, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. 
The holiday dress is a short coat, and a rich waistcloth, headscarf, 
and shouldercloth. They are fond of gay clothes, but are proverbially 
wanting in taste and skill in wearing tllem.^ They wear the Vaishnav 
upper arm and chest marks, the conch shell, the discus, the mace, 
and the lotus, and like the Madhvd-s they mark their brow with an 
upright line of charcoal in addition to the regular fiat round Vaishnav 
mark. They are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and hot-tempered ; 


^ Tkere is a Konkani saying, ^ Konkani Brdhmana taka topi skobana ; Konkny^ckya 
tnmka nesuk samjana ; Panch bdt kipad tntochya jdngek pdvana ; Sagle k^pad 
tnnicke 4ng dhdkana.’ That is Konkani Br^kman, yonr kat does not fit yon ; Konkani 
wbnieB, yon do not know kow to dress. Ton can^t Hde yonr tkigks witk a gmail robe, 
and yon leave your limbs bare even when yo^p: robe is fill-sized* 
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but they have a poor name for honesty, and especially those who 
are shopkeepers are held in suspicion by their neighbours. 'If 
a forest is overgrown let loose a goat ; if a town is over-prosperous 
let loose a Konkana/^ Most of them hold land ; some are village 
headmen, and some are traders dealing in rice, eoeoanuts, arecanuts, 
pepper, ginger, gingelly-seed, sandalwood, salt, oil, betel leaves, 
currystufts, and sweetmeats. Some are priests and a few are in 
Government service. Many keep shops and retail the above- 
mentioned articles and some hawk headloads of betel leaves, fruit, 
and -flowers. Among them are some rich and well-to-do families of 
bankers and landed proprietors, and others hold good positions as 
agents and brokers to Dharwar and Kaladgi cotton-gTOwers. There 
is nothing special in the daily life of those who are in Government 
service. Boys go to school about six and learn to read and write 
Kanarese. Perhaps what is most special in their bringing up 
is their father’s fondness for teaching them fragments of hymns 
from the Mahahharat turned into Kanarese by Jaimini. A 
Sasashtkar or Konkanig betel-dealer rises before daybreak, washes 
his face, and, after eating rice left from the previous night with 
curds raw chillies and salt, goes to some neighbouring village and 
buys betel leaves, jackfruit, mangoes, plantains, and vegetables from 
the growers, and returns with a headload about noon. He bathes, 
says his prayers hurriedly, takes a hearty breakfast of rice porridge, 
vegetables, fish curry, pickles, and wafer biscuits called 'happala or 
pdjjads, and after chewing betel leaves, nuts, and tobacco with cement, 
goes to sleep about one. He rises about half-past two, washes and 
takes his midday meal of cooked strained rice, curry, vegetables, 
pickles, and wafer biscuits. During all this time his son or other 
relation sits in the shop.“ He then goes to the shop, and sells the 
articles he has brought either wholesale to other shopkeepers or 
retail to ciistomervS. He stays in the shop till half-past eight or 
nine and then goes home and sups. After supper he spends an 
hour or so reading some Kanarese epic or singing verses. A 
family of five spends about (Rs. 8) a month. Konkanigs are 
Vaishnavs in religion, adopting the Madhva doctrine that Vishnu 
is greater than Shiv, though they do not show special respect to 
Madhvaebarya’s descendants. Besides their family gods and god- 
desses, whose shrines are in Goa, they worship all local gods except 
Shiv, paying special reverence to Venkatramana and his attendant 
Hamimant. Their family priests and their religious teachers belong 
to their own easte.^ 


1 Kddu belidare Mu bidabeku ; TJni belidaro Ivonkanig bidabeku. 

® The shop is an oblong building about ten feet broad," tweii ty f<‘et long, and eight 
feet high, without windows^ or back doors. The walls are of laterite and the ceiling 
of thick wooden planks nailed to joists and overlaid with a thin layer of earth. 
In front is a veranda about six feet broad in which cano l>askctB full of rice and 
other grains are arranged on tiers of wooden shelves. The space under the shelves 
is dllea with large pots of sugar, molasses, and oil, and the shopkeeper lounges on a 
long bench in the middle. . 

^ They -are said to bave^formerljf been Bmirts and followers of a Shenvi teacher, 
and to have embraced iTaishuavisth and had a teacher of their own caste ihitiated by 
the Vaklwav head. !h; Bouth Kimm 
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Unlike the Kushasthalis the Sasashtk^rs tie one end of the 
evil-averting thread to the bride's hair and weave the other end in 
a net and tie it over the bridegroom's head to the wedding coronet. 
The Sasaslitkfcs do not keep any holidays observed by the Smarts, 
They are sfeaunch Vaishnavas and hate Shaiv gods and goddesses. 
On Shivardtra or the great night of Shiv (March) they dine 
earlier than nsnab and marking their brows with the red vertical 
Vaishnav lines and sealing their forearms and chest with a clay stamp 
bearing Yishnn's marks, they go to their Smart neighbours as if 
on purpose to taunt them. They have no regular headman. Social 
dispute>s are settled by their teacher, who, being the head of their 
community, passes decisions on proceedings submitted to him. The 
Teacher’s monastery is at Partgali in Goa. He enjoys a large inconie 
partly from land endowments, partly from monthly subscriptions. 
For so intelligent a class they are not well-to-do. Competition has 
lowered the profits of their trade, and they make no eflbrt to teach 
their children or to gain a share in Government service or other 
occupations. 

Sbenvis or Sa'rasvats, numbering according to the 1872 
census 8799 of wdiom 4*489 are males and 4310 females, are found in 
large numbers both in towns and villages in K&ww and Ankola on 
the coast and inland in Haiiyal, Supa, and Sirsi. 

They are said to have fled to Kanara early in the sixteenth 
century when the Portuguese took Goa. Their origin is doubtful. 
According to tradition the founders of the caste, called Sharmas, 
were brought with their family god and goddess by Parashuram, 
the sixth incarnation of Yishnu, from Trihotra, the modern Tirhut 
in Bengal, to help him in performing ceremonies in honour of his 
ancestors. The memory of the Sharmas survives in figures which 
are placed before the images of the god Mangesh and the goddess 
Shaiitadurga which the Sharmas are said to have brought from Tirhut 
to Goa. These figures are much revered by visitors and by the priests 
of the temple who pay them divine honours, offering them plantains, 
flowers, cocoanuts^ and cooked rice. According to the Shenvi 
account, the caste god and goddess, Mangesh and ShantMurga, were 
brought from Bengal. But the Mangesh-mahatmya seems to show 
that they were local Goa deities whose worship was adopted by the 
three founders of the class.^ Again, the Shenvis state that their 
xrame comes from ninety-six, the number of the families of the 
original Bengal settlers. Another point which, according to the 
Shenvis, points to a Bengal origin is the use of the honorific bdb which 
they identify with bdbiL But bdb is a term in common useamong many 
other castes on the west coast and does not seem to he specially con- 
nected with hdki. So also the eating of rice-gruel and anointing the 
body are not, as is sometimes said, signs of ' a Bengal origin, as they 
are common practices among other west-coastclasses. According to the 
■' Sahyddri Khand, the ^henvis were first, called S^rasvats and had the 
six Brahmanical rights of making gifts, ddn; taking giits, praUgrah ; 


^ Oh&p. III. vewe YJ,; Chap. YIII. 23. 
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sacrificing for one-self, yajna ; sacrificing for others, ydjan \ learning 
the Veds, adhydyan; and teaching the Veds, adhyapan. They also seem 
to have been called Kushasthalis, a name which is still borne by a 
branch of the Shenvi community, now commonly known as Sarasvats, 
In one passage the fatherlancl of Devsharma, one of the original 
immigrants, is specially stated to have been Kanauj d They belong to 
three family stocks, Vatsa, Kaushik, and Kamidinya. The men add to 
their names either the word R^o or Shenvi. The word rdo, which 
they seem to have borrowed from the Mardthas, seems to be a 
corrupt form of the K^narese rdyariL Their principal surnames arc 
NMkarni or village headman from the Kanarese a village, 

or village accountant, Dubfeh, Deshpande, Muzumdar, Kulkarni^ 
Deshmukh, and Desai. Other surnames are V% or tiger, V%le a 
fish, Vaidya a physician, Pandit a scholar, Dalvi a commander, 
Telang belonging to the Telangana, Kekre, Ldd, Sanzgire, Khote, 
Rajadhyaksha, Dhume, Gugul, Gaitonde, Rege, Sakhardande, Kan- 
vinde, Varde, Mone, Sauni, Gabhir, Taki, and Shendi. 

The names in common use among men are, MMappa, Puttappa, 
Mangba, Annappa, Rudrappa, Manshenvi, Shivappa, Durgappa, 
Ramappa, Mangesh-shenvi, Pundlik-shenvi, Vaikunt-shenvi, Phond- 
shenvi, Martoba, Bhaskarappa, Ghanasham, Bhimrao, Yashvantrao, 
Vamanrao, Datbdrao, and Baburao. The maiden names of girls 
are, Veni, Tulsi, Ganga, Yamna, Salu, Yasha, Shanta, Godu, 
Gaja, Kashi, and Dv&ka; and the names given to women after 
marriage are, Rukmini, Satyabharna, Draupadi, Subhadra, Parvati, 
Janki, Sita, RMha, Lakshmi, Gopika, Annapurna, and Uma. The 
Shenvis of Kilnara marry with the Shenvis of Goa and Bombay, 
they also eat and marry with Sasashtakars. They are divided into the 
two classes of lay or gralmstha and cleric or hlmt A cleric, besides 
what he earns as an astrologer a family priest or a reader of sacred 
books^ can work as a trader or a Government servant, or he may 
altogether give up his prie>stly office and earn his living as a layman. 
On the other hand the son of a layman may train himself and 
practise as a priest. 

The present six classes of Eanara Sarasvats formerly formed only 
two classes, Vaishuavs and Sm&fcs. Among the Smarts wmre tlie 
Kushasthalis, Shenvis, and Kudaldeskars, and among the Vaishuavs 
the Sasashtkars, B&deskd,rs, and Pednekars. There were no restric- 
tions against these classes eating together, though intermarriage was 
forbidden. They afterwards separated into six distinct communities 
with more or less strict rules against eating together and inter- 
marrying. Shenvis are Smdrt S4*asvats who for long neither ate 
nor married with any other class of Sikasvats. Of late they have 
begun to eat and marry with Sasashtkars. 

Most of the men are about the middle height and have welLcut 
features. Their skin is generally wheat-coloured, but some are 
nearly as fair as Koilkanasths. The head and chin are clean shaved, 
leaving the top-knot, which is allowed to grow to its full length, 
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is tied in an oblong knot. The moustache is often lonCT and full. 
Kie women are shorter than the men, but neither stunted like the 

Havp nor corpulent hke the Gujardtis. They have round shoulders, 

lufedrousTyes^^’ shmmg and neatly dressed hair, and dark 

Their home ton^_ is l^nkani which is now considered a distinct 

appears to have been a written 
laujjuage befoie Goa was conquered by the Portucmese The 
character employed was first Devnagari and then the old 
ILmarese alphabet, ^le bhenvi’s accent in speaking differs much 
from the accent of other Konkani-speaking Brahmans. They speak 
very fast with a smgmg tone, and they use an unusually small 
numoer of foreign and Dravidian words. The Shenvis use Marathi 
to keep their records, to write horoscopes, household accounts and 
memorandums of important events. They can also speak Kmiarese. 
With tlie Shenvis the idea of home is more sacred and binding than 
It IS with most natives of Kanara. They are remarkably cartful to 
provide themse ves vdth suitable dweUings. Their houses are of 
three kinds. The first are two-storied witli laterite walls and tiled 

roots costmg about £300 (Rs. 3000) ; the second, with laterite walls 
^d thatched roof, are one-storied and cost £100 to £200 (Rs.l000- 
Ks. 2000) jmd the third, with mud walls and thatched roofs cost 
£20 to £o0 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 500). The walls of houses of the’ first 
and second class are plastered with cement and the floor is at 
least once a week washed with eowdung dissolved in water The 
walls of houses of the third class are Hkewise washed with a niisture 
of eowdung. The houses have little outward show. They stand in 
gardens enclosed either by stone walls or fences of wild castor 
plants or milk-bu.shes which are pruned every year, and bamboo 
hedges which are renewed towards the close of the monsoon and 
have gates or stiles placed at the entrance. The garden is generally 
weeded and kept clean, and is thickly shaded with jack, mano-o and 
cocoauut trees. A roofed porch four to six feet broad, serves' as a 
waiting place for the lower classes who are not allowed to enter the 
house, and as a shelter from the glare of the sun. In the centre of 
the porch a few steps leading to the door are the only means of 
entering and leaving the house. Close to the steps is a yard which 
is cowdunged and swept every day, and ornamented with pretty 
devices, chiefly of trees and houses. At one corner of the yard is a 
well of laterite or granite stones. Behind or to the side of the 
house aie a few heds of vegetahles and flowering plants such as 
hhdji, sUmnti, mogri, and dboU. Festoons of rice ears and mano-o 
leaves are hung over the lintel, and the threshold and the lower 
halves of the door posts are marked with dots and streaks of 
saffron paste and red powder. The threshold is sacred to Lakshmi 
the source of wealth, and all Hindus take care not to tread on it 
either in entering or on leaving a house. The dooi-way is almost 
square and is seldom more than five feet' high. The door frame is 
of massive scantlings deeply carved, and the door is made of thick 
planks. Every room flanking the outer wall has a small window 
Bach of the inner rooms has one door which is much shorter than 
the main entrance. Inside of the door is a lobby dr entrance 
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hall with a room OB the riglit and on the left. This part of the 
house is called the wsro or reception hall Except in unusual 
circumstances, as when a doctor comes to see a patient, no one of 
lower caste than the owner of the house is allowed to pass further. 
Next to this partition are two to four rooms one of which is set 
apart for the family gods, and one or more, according to the size of 
the family, for sleeping? cooking? and dining. Tlie back veranda 
is divided into partitions, one of the apartments being used as a bath- 
room and the other as a stable. A few houses have separate stables. 
Each house has at least one rattan box costing 3a. (Rs. I J), or a 
wooden box worth about 6s. (Bs. 3) for keeping clothes and jewels. 
A few houses have a table worth about 12s, (Rs. 6) and a chair or two 
worth about 6s. (Rs.2-|)eaeh; and in the veranda of allisa broad bench 
which serves as a seat and costs about £1 (Es. 10). Except swinging 
cots which are found in some of the richer houses, bedsteads or cots 
are never used. All sleep on mats spread on the floor. They have 
some stools called m&n&is about two feet long and half a foot broad 
and one and a half inches from the ground, on which the inmates sit 
while eating and worshipping the gods. These cost 6d to 1^. each 
(4-8 ans.\ They use plantain leaves for plates at a cost of about 
3d (2 mis^ the hundred. Most families have one or more brass chain 
hanging lamps which cost 6^. to 16^. (Es.3-Rs.S), one large copper 
warming pot costing 10,9. to c€2 lO^. (Rs. 5-Rs. 25) and holding 
twenty gallons of water, a couple of copper buckets costing 6.9. to 
8s. (Ee. 1-Es. 4) for drawing water, two or more small copper pots 
worth 2.9. to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs. 2) called lotas holding two to two and 
a half pints of water, and a variety of other brass and copper pots 
for cooking. The copper pots are made in Karwar, Sadashivgad, 
Ankola, and Kumta, and cost about £1 129. (Rs. 16) the man. The 
brassware comes from Poona and costs a little less than the copper. 

According to their means Shenvis have one or more house servants. 
In middle class families the only servant is a woman of the Batkur 
or B4ndi caste, who with food, a robe worth about 4.9. (R>s. 2), and a 
bodice worth 6d (4 ans.)y receives 12.9. to 309. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 15) a year. 
Poor people employ Bdndis only to clean the cooking pots, paying 
them about 129. (Rs. 6) a year. Besides one or more Biindi servants, 
the rich employ a cook of their own caste on a monthly wage of 
89. {Rs. 4) with food, and also a bhat or priest of their own caste 
on the same pay? the cook to help the women in cooking and the 
priest to perform the worship of the family gods. The Shenvi's 
staple food is rice and vegetables^ ; but some of them eat fish 
except on Mondays and Saturdays and on great days. 


^ Eice is of two kinds, hudigi or uhdo made of paddy kaif-boiied before it is pounded 
to remove tliecliaff, and hBUhji or made witiiont boiling tbe paddy. The prineipal 

vegetables are ghoiisdli, pa(hi>l^ m^j^^etMorbrinjals, and white ana red pumpkins. 
Above the SahyMris, the Shenvis take two meals, one at ton in the morning and the 
other at eight in the evening. On the coast they take three nieals, between ten and 
eleven in the morning, between one and three in the afternoon, and between eight and 
nine in the evening. The chief dish in the morning meal is uhdi or coarse rice-porridge, 
a small quantity of lice boiled in a large quantity of water to which salt is added. 
This me-porr%e is ^eaten.mth, mango pickle or hmM and wafer biscuits made 
of and sodaj^'or with dry-fiph roasted on the hre. 

The^r second in the.-aft^oon, cowsts ol boiled rice 
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The indoor dress of a Shenvi is a white cotton waisteloth 
twelve to eighteen feet long and two to three broad, of varying 
texture, and with a red or yellow border either of cotton or of silk, 
costing from 2s, to 12s. (Re, 1 -Rs. 6). It is elaborately puckered in 
front, one end being folded narrow and passed between the legs and 
stuffed in at the waist behind. The outdoor dress has the addition 
of a shouldercloth which costs Is. 6d, to 2s. (12ans.-Ee. 1) and is 
worn round the neck and hanging in front like a scarf, and a head- 
cloth costing 36‘. to £1 (Rs. 1^-Rs. 10) and loosely and gracefully 
rolled I'ound the head. The boy’s dress is the same as the man’s. 
Shenvi women wear a single robe called hwpdcl or cloth of bright 
silk-edged cloth twenty-four to twenty-seven feet long and three 
and a half to four and a half broad, costing 7s. to 16s. (Rs. 3|- 
Rs. 8). With the robe is worn a bodice with short sleeves and 
a back wdiich generally costs Is. (S ans.). The robe is drawn 
round the waist and one-half is allowed to fall from the hips to 
the^ shins by folding the end in puckers and passing it between 
the legs; the other half is brought over the breast, the left 
shoulder, and the back, and tucked into the band at the waist. 
Widows wear either a white or red robe, the upper part of which 
covers the head like a veil. They do not wear the bodice and the 
only ornaments they are allowed are a copper finger-ring and a pair 
of flat copper bangles or covered on the upper parts vdth a 

thin sheet of gold. Among tlie Shenvis men in Government service, 
instead of the shouldercloth, wear a long white or black broadcloth 
coat and sandals or native shoes. Some who are contractors and 
traders wear short coats of native cut ; but most young men who 
know English wear shirts, waistcoats, and coats in European 
fasliion and generally have Poona or Dharwd,r Brahman shoes. 
The men’s dining dress is a single scarlet silk waisteloth, generally 
with white silk borders or silver or gold lacc. On ceremonial 
occasions women as well as men wear silk robes and bodices. When 
cooking and taking their meals, both men and women wear sacred 
clothes called muldcts twelve to sixteen feet long and three to 
four feet broad for inen^ and fifteen to thirty feet long and four 
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strained dry and eaten with vegetable or fish cniTy and one or two dry dishes called 
Huhe. The curry is made of lish or some vegetable fried and seasoned with 
chillies, cocoa-kernel, coriander, turmeric, and tamarind. They are fonder of hot and 
acid condiments than of milk, clarified butter, and eocoanuts. The third or 
evening meal, which is taken between eight and nine, does not differ from the 
ordinary afternoon meal. Their special dishes are godsJie, that is unboiled rice- 
porridge mixed with molasses and cocoanut milk ; small round cakes fried in 
cocoamit oil called vadds 5 and macaroni-like strings of rice and udid flour wound 
like the spring of a watch ; rliavdas^ fried wheat-fiour wafers overlaid with a thin 
layer of sugar ; neirk shai)ed like bows and made of rice or wheat flour and 
stuffed with scraped cocoa-kernel and molasses ; gidpdpadSi balls made of tlie flour 
of roasted gi’een gram or Qmtg Fhascolus radiatas, and molasses ; sdmkais or puddings 
cooked in steam ; and pofow or pancakes of rice, cocoanut, molasses,, and udid. Some 
men and women on ordinary occasions and alT on special occasions such as marriages, 
eat betel-leaf and betelnut with lime and tobacco from Nandgad in Belgaurn. 
The men also smoke cigarettes and the hubble-bubble and some use snuff. 
The Shdkts, who worship Shakti or Durga the ^fe of Shiv, eat meat and drink 
Iig[Uor, but as this forms part of a religious rite, it is believed not to compromise their 
dignity as BrAhmans. The ordinary average daily expenses of a Shenvi’s food are 
^ (Sam) and on holidays about U. iS am]* ' ; . . 
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to six feet broad for women, made of hemp, wool, or silk, and costing 
4^, to 8 ^. (Rs.2-Rs.4). 

Girls till five and boys till six years old rnn about naked. After 
five, girls wear a small I’obe called Jdrgi worn like a petticoat 
hanging from the waist. The clothes in ordinary use both by men 
and women are made in Shapur in Belgaiim andHubli iiiDharwar; 
the silk ceremonial robes come from Poona and Alimadal^ad, and 
the broadcloth worn by some of the younger men, from Europe, 
Of ornaments, men wear gold finger-rings worth 6 , 9 . to £2 IO. 9 . 
(Rs. 3 -Rs. 25), and gold or silver girdles, the gold worth £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 300) and the silver £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 » Rs. 50). 
Young boys wear silver £1 (Rs. 10 ) and gold £3 to £5 (Rs. 30- 
Rs. 50) bracelets and necklaces, and silver anklets either chains £5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 200) or massive rings called vdlds 12 . 9 . to £1 (Rs. 6 - 
Rs. 10 ). Young girls like the boys, wear silver £1 10^. to £2 10 . 9 . 
(Rs. 15 - Rs. 25)' or gold £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 150) waistbelts 
and silver anklets 12^. to £1 IO. 9 . (Rs.6-Rs.l5). Married women 
wear a gold nose-ring or ^^a^/^.£l to £10 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 100), a couple of 
earrings called haps to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50), a necklace called the 
lucky thread or mangalsutra, a number of strings of small black 
glass beads with a large gold bead strung in the middle £1 IO. 9 . to 
£5 (Rs. 15 - Rs.50), and glass bangles GiL (4 ans.). Besides these, 
the well-to-do wear in their hair gold tirpiphuJs 149. to £3 (Rs. 

Rs. 30), chandrahors and hegats £1 to £3 (Rs. lO-Rs. 30), and 
hlidngaslieshphid’S £5 to £20(Rs.50-Rs. 200) ; in their ears the pdlva 
£1 to £4 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 40), mxigud and hdrdh IQs. to £5 (fe, 8 - 
Rs. 50) ; round the neck a gold collar or thusi, one of the most 
peculiar and noticeable ornaments worn by Shenvi women, £6 to 
£25 (Rs. 60 -Rs. 250)^ piitli/dncho sar £1 to £20 (Rs. 10 -Rs, 200), 
hurjaf/mcJio sar £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500), and sari £2 to £8 
(Rs. 20 “Rs. 80) ; round the wrists gold bangles pdUis £1 to £2 5 . 9 . 
(Rs. 10-Rs. 25), pcmlpdtU£4i to £10 (Rs. 40-Rs. 100 ), nilpatli £3 to 
£6 (Rs. 30-Es. 60), and chiides £3 to £6 (Rs.80-Rs. 60), and from 
five to ten finger-rings made of gold studded with pearls and 
precious stones. In the back hair, besides ornaments, the women 
are fond of wearing wreaths of flowers, chiefly red yellow or white, 
such as snrgif ovl% cMmpi, shevanti, mogrij dloli, and kevdo, which 
generally cost l|d to 6 d (1-4 mis,). They are clean, thrifty, hot- 
tempered, brave, and hardworking, but less tidy in their dress than 
Ohitpdvans. 

During the whole of the year, it is not uncommon for 
Shenvis, while travelling from one place to another, to go to the 
houses of their acquaintances expecting to be entertained. When 
a stranger comes to a house he is asked if lie wishes to stay. If ho 
wishes to stay, the guest is giveai water to wash his feet, is seated on 
a mat spread in the veranda, is given water and molasses, and is 
afterwards vserved with pdn-supdrl If his caste imles allow him to 
eat with the men of the family, he is asked to bathe and is furnished 
with a silk cloth whiieh;:he''woars at meals. If he cannot eat with the 
family hevia supplied:, pots and uncooked food. 

Most Shenvis hoH-laiids which they fent to husbandmen. Some 
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trade in timl3er and grain ; some contract to supply the Public Works 
Department with timber, stone, metal, and building materials, and to 
make roads and bring Government timber from the forests. Some are 
excise or dhkdri contractors and moneylenders, some are pleaders, 
and some are in Goyernment service as clei'ks, village accountants^ 
district revenue and judicial ofHcers, schoolmasters, and jxdels or 
village revenue collectors. On their arrival in Kanara, judging from 
their names, like the Sheiivis of Maharashtra and the Ivonkan, they 
seem to have been employed as village accountants and in the higher 
administrative and military posts. The intelligence and perseverance 
of the Sheiivis is shown by their success in many professions and 
employments in Bombay. 

The Sheiivis, who are landed proprietors and traders, rise early in 
the morning and go to work. They return at ten, and, after bathing 
and worshipping, take a dish of rice-gruel or pej. They rest for a 
while and dine about two, go to work about three, come home at 
sunset, and after supping about eight or nine go to bed. Those who 
are in Government service take a morning meal at ten, go to office 
immediately after, and sup on their return about six. The women rise 
early in the morning, sweep the house, and, after bathing in hot water, 
examine the copper cooking and drinkingvesselstosee that the servant 
lias cleaned them properly, and make rice-gruel or pej for the 
children who breakfast betiveen eight and nine. They next prepare 
dimier, and in their leisure of about four hours bet%veen dinner and 
supper (1 - 5 p.m.) prepare lamp- wicks, make flower garlands, and 
chat with their neighbours. Boys before six are allowed to play 
about the house ; after six they are sent regularly to school. The 
ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of a husband wife and 
three children is about £1 (Rs. 10). 

In religion Shenvis are Smarts, followers of Shankaracharya, 
holding the doctrine that God and the soul are one. Before any 
religious ceremony the hom or burnt sacrifice is offered. This 
sacrifice consists of burning different kinds of wood with parched 
or cooked rice, darbha grass, and clarified butter on a square frame 
made of a plantain stem filled with earth. They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods, especially Vishnu, Ganpati, and Parvati, 
Their family god is Mangesh and their family goddess SIuiiitMurga 
The most binding of religious observances is the recitation of the 
Odyatri mantra of the daily seindce or sandhya. This prayer is 
offered before the morning' meal after bathing and putting on the 
sacred dining robe. The prayer consists in repeating the twenty- 
six names of Vishnu, in restraining the breath for a certain time, 
in clovsing the nostrils by the fingers of the right hand, in naming 
the place where the prayer is saidj> and the time day and month of 
the year when it is said, in offering water to, the sun, in repeating the 
Gdyatri several times, and, lastly^ in '-saluting the guardian deities of 
the ten quarters of the world. This prayer, which takes about half an 
hour to repeat, is offered a second time in the evening before supper. 
Some of them are Shdkts or worshippers of Shakti or Parvati, 
the wife of Shiv. They worship: the shrichaTcra, the emblem 
of ‘ Pirvati, as the ling is the emblem, ot SMv.. They offer to the 
: ' ' '■ ' ‘ ' ' 
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Sliakti cooked meat and liquor, on which they afterwards feast, 
Shenvis who are not Shakts consider this worship a. form of 
witchcraft, and the Shakts perform their ceremonies so secretly 
that it is not known even to their nearest neighbours. At 
the same time, as the rites are celebrated under the name of divine 
service, the Shakts are not punished for breaking caste rules. 
They also worship the grdmdevatds or village deities, which are 
manifestations of Parvati and her subordinate spirits.^ Shenvis 
have a great dread of incurring the anger of these powers and are 
careful to win their favour by sacrifices. The most dreaded of 
these spirits are Alvantin and Brahma-rakshas. Alvantin is the 
ghost of a pregnant woman who has died before her confinement, and 
the Brahma-rakshas is an unmarried youth who has been drowned 
or died some other violent death. They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying, and employ sorcerers and exorcists,^ They also revere 
Musalman saints or ^nrs, offering them plantains, cocoanuts, frankin- 
cense, and molasses. Their favom-ite shrines are in Goa, Maiigesh, 
Saptakoteshvar, and Shdntddurga ; in Gokarn, Mahabaleshvar ; 
in Ramesh var, Ramling ; in Benares, Vishveshvar ; and in Gaya or 
Allahabad, Eudrapad. 

The principal holidays are Sanhrdntj the passage of the sun into 
the sign of Capricorn (January 12th) ; SMvardtra or Shiv’s night, 
Mdgli vadija thirteenth^ in February -March ; Shimga, the Indian 
Cupid or Kama’s day, Phdlgimslmddha fifteenth, in February-March ; 
Smn vaisar Pddva, New Year’s day, Ghaitm shuddha pmtipada^ 
in March -April ; Rdmnamn% E4m’s birthday, GJiaUra shuddha 
ninth, March -April; Ashddka ehddasJd, the fast on Ashddha shuddha 
eleventh, in June- July; Ndg-^pcmchami the Cobra’s dsbj, Shrdvan 
shuddha fifteenth, July- August; Slmivani pamiiima, coeohunt full- 
’ moon, m July -August; Gohddshtami, Krishna’s bmthday, Shrdmn 
vadga eighth, in August- September; Ganesh-chaiiirihi, Ganpati’s 
birthday, Bhdtlrapad shuddha fourth, in August -September ; Basra, 
tlie festival of Durga or Parvati the wife of Shiv, Ashvm shuddha 
tenth, in September- October ; Bivdli or the feast of lights, Aslivhb 
’mxlga thirteenth, in October -November ; Tnlshpuja, the wedding 
of the holy basil, Kdriik shuddha twelfth in October- November ; 
eclipses of the sun and the moon ; and jdtras or yearly fairs.^ 


I The worship of village deities seems to belong to the early pre* Aryan religion. 
The gmmdemfds are deities which are believed to protect fields, villages, and towns 
from evil spirits and to ward oiT plague, fire, and Hood. They are regarded as unable 
to bestow blessings but as able to prevent evils. All grdmfkmtds are females and 
are kno%va as ammem or mothers. The principal are Ankleamma, Six^siamnia, Bhumi- 
devata, Hoiiavcaramma, and Kadaramma. xinkie is the Koiikani form of Ankola ; Sirs! 
Is Sirsi ; Bhumidevata, is from hhmii the earth and cUvatd goddess ; Homtvar is 
the town of that name ; and Fadra the fort and town in the north of the district. 
The village-mothers have two attendants, Jatga and Khunti. Jatga is the spirit of a 
division of a village, and Khunti of a sub-division of a village. Both are males and 
subject to the orders of the village-mothers. These sx>irits have no temples. They livo 
in either granite or iaterite pillars which stand in the least frcciueiited part of the 
village generally under the shade of a large banyan tree. 

^The soothsayers are O-hMis or Kdmgtrpaiks.' They generally consult the vilkge 
deities grdmdevatds and sometimes spirits whom they call mhdrus. 

® These holidays change according to the lunar months. In Hindu leap or adhik 
years the holidays «e m month' laite than their nsnal time* 
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Slienvis^ puwMts Of family priests belong to tbeir own caste.^ 
They are called hJmts or learned men, and are treated with mtieh 
respect. The priests are tinder the authority of their spiritual 
Teacher who is a devotee or smiyasi who lives in celibacy either 
at Cliitakola in Karwar, at Khanapur in Belgaum, at Kanla in 
Goa, or at Nasik. He was the only spiritual guide of the whole 
Sarasvat community in Southern India before the Shenvis came 
to Kanara. He is a Shenvi by caste. He is expected to be a 
man of learning, well versed in Sanskrit, and in his youth neither 
pains nor cost is spared in training him. He enforces caste rules and 
customs by punishing the refractory with fine or excommunication. 
He has also power to restore those who have been expelled from 
caste. When Shenvis appear before their spiritual Teacher, they 
make the sdslitmig, that is thej?- clasp their hands and bow their 
heads, and receive from him a blessing or dshwvdd. He takes only 
one meal at noon with some slight refreshment at night. His 
mornings are passed in reciting prayers, worshipping his gods, 
and reading sacred books ox pxirdns. After: his midday meal he 
sleeps for a while and then disposes of any question of discipline 
or of any other subject that may have been referred to him. In the 
evening he again performs his devotions. The teacher or gum 
holds the highest rank in the community. He receives from his 
followers and disciples marks of veneration in no way short of 
adoration. He seldom appears in public without much show, and 
when he goes on a religious tour through his district he moves with 

g reat pomp. He is dressed in an ochre-coloured silk waistcloth 
anging from the waist, a shouldereloth, and a woollen or red silk 
headscarf, and as he is an ascetic his head is shaved without leaving 
the top-knot. He is usually carried seated in a palanquin with large 
red silk tassels hanging over his breast from the pole of the palanquin. 
The palanquin is like a double-backed easy chair and has a pole 
that curves upwards. It is ornamented with beautiful carving and 
does not differ from the Deccan sihiha or idiOl-pdlWii? Before him 
go several bands of musicians playing on all sorts of country 
instruments. He has a guard of messengers armed with svrords 
and guns. His open palanquin is carried on the shoulders of six 
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^ A purolilt fixes the proper time for beginnmg ceremonies. He turns aside the 
evil innuence of unfriendly stars ,* he names children, tells their fortunes, prepares 
their horoscopes, blesses houses wells and ponds, cleanses and consecrates temples, 
and breathes the divine spirit into images. The image when first brought from the 
maker is purified by washing with the five products of the cow, and kept in a copper 
pot full of water for twenty-four hours. It is then taken out and the sacred fire is lit. 
While the fire is burning the priests chant verses. The image is kept buried under a 
heap of rice for about half an hour and then covered with a silk cloth. The priest 
then toxiches the imago in all the limbs and finally breathes into its mouth. The 
sacred fire is again lit and the image is fit to receive divine honours. The priest also 
reads the almanac, and directs birth, marriage, puberty, thread, and death ceremonies, 
for which, in addition to gifts of grain and other articles, he is paid in cash as 
purohlt marydday M. (4 for simple purification, la. (8 am.) for a puberty 

ceremony, 46*. (Es. 2) for a thread ceremony, 12a. (Its. 6) fora marriage, and 6a. (Hs. 3) 
for a death. This is the least they get, and large sums are paid by their richer patrons. 

^ This is a richly carved and ornamented open palanq^uin. It x'esembles two easy 
chairs set face to face with a bamboo pole ^oned in the middle and straight at the 
ends*' ■ V v,-.: ' ... 
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silk umbrella and flags of different colours and ox-tail flY- whisks 
are waved round him. Some of his retainers called &Mfs or hards 
take the lead, singing m his praise and warning the people to nav 
iim due iwereime. The bards are followed by two men carrying 
silver staffs. The gimi is styled prince-ascetic or rdJsaaUsi, 
Ills mona.stery is spoken of as a throne or sinJuisa;i/ ami he 
adds to Ins name the title 8arasvati or His Eloquence. Between 
the mace-bearers and the palanquin walk four men, each carryino- 
a box about a foot square, covered with red broadcloth. These 
boxes contain the gods which the Teacher worships and the 
vessels used by him m worshipping. Erom time to time ho 
visits the places where his followers live. In visiting his followers 
, . ^eaehers chief object is to collect money. Besides the fines 
winch are levned from persons guilty of offences or breaches of rules, 
he takes contributions of 2a to £o (Re. 1-Rs. 50) from each family 
of his followers. Those who demur are induced to yield by the 
threes £md persuasion of the leaders of the local community. As 
the leacher draws near the creek or hill that marks the boundary 
of the village or town his followers come out in a band to meet him 
mth mimic. One of his people, generally one of the richest, asks 
the leacher to honour him by stajdng at his house. Wlien he 
enters hi.s host s house the Teacher’s feet are washed and the water is 
spinikled on aU persons present. After the meal the Teaclier gives 
the hostess about a pound of rice and a cocoanut which lie has 
While he stays at bis rich disciple’s house, 
and people of other castes raise contributions and 
send hnn presents of food and money. Before he leaves for his 

with £ftT£5^nRf 1 o“r and at starting he is presented 

1 c 10-Es. oO). His collecting and visiting tour 

7 Teacher returns to his 

monasteries. On the tenth 
l/hl ^folloS (June- July) of every year he feasts 
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Gopai-krislina, and Earn and Sita. The articles nsed in worship 
are a brass bell, a small conch shell, a silver tray and pot, a 
smeJl lamp, and a spooix The Teacher's establishment consists 
of one clerk called pdmpaUjagdr or manager, who looks after the 
management of the monasteries and the Teacher’s household ; two 
hluUs or praise-singers ; two hkdt boys learning the duties of hhdts ; 
a learned Brahman called shhtri; musicians, bearers, and messengers, 
grooms for the horses, and a cattle-keeper for the cows and 
butfaloes. The Teacher has monasteries in Gliitakola and Halge in 
Karwar, in Kaula in Goa, in Khaiiapur in Belgamn, in Bombay, in 
Nasik, and in Benares. The monasteries have landed property the 
income of which, after defraying the expenses of the estaldishment, 
is remitted by the manager to the Teacher. The only Sheiivi 
religious institutions in Kanara are the maths or monasteries of their 
Teachers in Chitakola or Sadashivgad and in Halge in Karwar, 
They arc buildings of about 2d0 feet square, consisting of two 
blocks, an inner and an outer, with tiled roofs. The outer building 
is al)out sixteen feet broad and ten feet high with enclosing walls, 
open inside except at the back, the roof being supported by pillars 
of wood or stone. This is set apart for the use of the caste people 
on grand occasions when public dinners are given. The back of the 
building is divided into rooms, which form the Teacher's dwelling. 
They enclose a large courtyard which is wanted for light aiicl 
air, especially on holidays -when large numbers attend. In a 
corner of the courtyard is a large well near which the Teacher 
and the other inmates of the monastery wash. In the centre 
stands the temple of the god or Sarasvati Chahra to whom 
the monastery is dedicated. This is an oblong building divided 
into two apartments. The front portion, which is the larger of the 
two, is the place where worshippers meet. The inner is the 
sanctuary of the god and is accessible only to the Teacher, the 
priests, and the Brahmans. These monasteries have a manager who 
is a Shenvi by caste, one sMngi or horn-blower, one sweeper, 
one bhdt or bard, and ten musicians. When the Teacher grows old, 
or if his life is threatened by serious illness, he chooses a disciple, ' 
who is a boy of the Shenvi caste, and appoints him his successor. 
Should the Teacher recover, his successor acts under his orders. If 
the Teacher dies without appointing a successor, the community 
choose one, and with the help of learned Brahmans who instal him 
on the empty throne, invest him with the powers of a prince-ascetic 
or rdjsanydsi. As soon as signs of life disappear the Teacher's body 
is brought out and seated on a backed stool strewn with sacred 
grass. Messengers are sent to neighbouring villages and people begin 
to gather at the monastery. When a certain number have arrived 
the body is washed, clothed in , ochre-coloured silk, and seated 
on a canopied stool with a silver, sceptre 'in its hand. Lamps are 
lighted, musicians play, and people worship the body, offering it 
plantains and cocoanuts, and acting ^as if the' death was a joyful 
event. A grave is dug in the courtyard of the monastery and with 
great pomp, seated in its canopied 'chair, the body is carried to the 
gi^ave and worshipped. It is »set in the.-grave in a sitting position and 
the new Teacher strikes a cocoanut.on the. crown of its head and 
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makes an opening in the skull in which a shdligram stone is laid.^ The 
giavo is half filled with salt, cenient, and camphor, it is completely 
covered with mud, and an arrow or hanUnq is planted on it and 

lights are kept bm-ning.^ For eleven days after the Teacher’s death 
the monastery is the scene of public rejoicings as the Teacher’s spirit 
IS believed to join the divine essence. Lights are always kept bnrnine 
on the graves of all the Teachers, and, as is done to the gods, rice is 
onered and lights are waved over their graves everyday before the 
morning meal is eaten. , ' 

The most important of Shenvi usages come under the heads of 
customs observed at birth, during infancy, and on occasions of 
thread-girding, m^arriage, a girl’s coming of age, and death. When the 
tirno of delivery draws near the woman is taken to a temporary room 
of bamboo matting made for her in the veranda, and a midwife is 
put for. The midwife, who is either a Christian a Musalman or a 
low-caste Hindu, remmmwith her patient for six days, and receives as 
her fee 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1 -Rs. 2) with food for the six days and the robe 
orn by the woman at the time of her delivery. When a child is born 
the time is carefully noted, and the family priest is told. He 
comes to the house and prepares a horoscope in which he notes the 
birth-hour, day, month, year, and era, and the position of the sun. 
After some days the family priest brings the horoscope sprinkled 
mth vemi ion powder. . He generally congratulates the parents on 
their child being born^at so lucky an hom- and foretells the power 
and wealth to which the child will rise. * 

^ ascertained as 

soon as the faimly priest comes, the father is not allowed to see the 
child s face until he looks at the child’s reflection in a cup of clarified 
butter and gives the butter with 3d. or 6d. (2 or 4 aiis ) to a 
Brahman beggar. This is done to avert the evil conseauence 
which might follow the birth of the child. The famfly St 
receives some sugar and 3d to 10a. (2 ans.- Rs. 5) in Imev 
aecor^g to the circumstances of the family. Sometimes when the 
S?!? fepiaUy unfriendly the child il passed under the belly 
of a cow and given to some one who is not a member of the faSly 
and after a wlnle brought into the house, and gifts of money, arain 
^d cows are made to Brdhmans. In a few cases of extreme ai-omen 
the child IS given to a casteman who agrees to adopt it. 

.of ® birth neighbours and relations come 
uninvited and are given sugar and betelnut. On the birth of the 
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child the midwife cuts the navel cord with a knife leaving a piece 
three inches long which is tightly tied with a eottoii thread. The 
child is then wrapped in a cloth and laid in a winnowing fan with 
an iron nail placed tinder the pillow to keep off evil spirits. When a 
birth takes place in a house, the whole family are considered unclean, 
till, on the eleventh day, the priest gives them the five products of 
the cow. During* the first three days the child is nursed by giving 
it the end of a rag to suck, the other end of which rests in a saucer 
of lice- broth and molasses. The mother is given saitless rice-porridge 
and molasses for the first three days. On the first, second, and 
third day the cliild and the mother are bathed in "warm water, and 
on the fourth day the mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut 
oil and bathed in warm %vater. The mother is fed with rice, curry, 
and or sweet gruel made of rice cocoanut niilk and molasses, 

and vegetables. From this day she begins to suckle the babe. 
For about two months the mother and the infant are rubbed daily 
with oil, and bathed, and every day the mother is given a decoction 
of pepper, dry ginger, cloves, and other spices. On the night of the 
sixth day neighbours and kinsmen are asked to siipon adish of khichcli 
made of rice, split green gram, cocoa kernel^ molasses, and clarified 
butter. The satti ceremony is performed by worshipping a 
small copper pot full of water on which mango leaves float and 
whose mouth is stopped by a cocoanut daubed witli vermilion powder. 
Some plantains and betelnuts, and a wild red flower called 
patkali, are placed by the side of the copper pot which represents 
Brahma who is believed to come in the guise of an old dame to 
write its destiny on the child’s forehead. A blank sheet of 
paper, a reed pen, an inkstand, and a penknife are also left near 
the offering, and the elderly people in the house keep awake 
the whole night lest any evil should happen. The men read 
religious books and the women dance the circular phiigdi dance. 
In dancing the plmgdi the women hold a copper water vessel 
in their hands and blowing across the mouth of the pot, make 
a hoarse sound. At the same time they move rapidly in a circle 
bending to half their height, leaning forward, leaning to one side, 
almost falling on their knees, and again drawing themselves to their 
full height. 

Next day before four o’clock in the morning the offerings are 
taken by the midwife to her house. Besides the offerings the 
midwife gets 6d. (4 ans.) in the case of a girl, and 1^. (8 an-s,) in the 
case of a boy. Next daj' the child is kept quiet without being either 
rubbed with oil or bathed. On the eleventh day after cleansing 
the house with a coating of eowdung and bathing, all take the five 
products of the cow from the hands of the priest. A burnt oflering 
or horn is made ready and .two to twelve castemen and women 
are feasted.' This is called 'the Bmhmom santarpan or the 
satisfying of Brahmans. A small oblong'; granite stone is rubbed 
with oil and laid in the cradle, and the mother, taking the babe in 
. her hand, stands on one side of the cradle and says to a woman 
who stands on the other ;^sidej ^Tak:e Govind and give Gopal." 
Then the woman receives the stone and the child is laid in the cradle 
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by the mother. On this the father, or if the father is dead, the next 
of kin, approaches the cradle, and after whispering a name in the 
child's ear, calls it out in a loud voice. The name which is fixed by 
the elders of the family is generally the name of a deceased grand or 
great-grand parent. One day, between the naming eeremoiij^ and 
the thirtieth day after the birth, the mother goes to the well and 
rubs with red powder the beam across the mouth of the well, and 
waving lighted lamps drops into the well two betel leaves and onc^ 
nut. This is called the worship of the water-goddess ox jahlevat a. 

When ahoy is three years old, on a lucky day fixed by the priest, 
his hair is cut and his head shaved except a tuft on the crown 
about three inches long and two inches broad. Before performing 
the sha^nng ceremony, Ganpati, Varun, and the Mfeikas should be 
worshipped, and a burnt offering or horn performed. If these 
ceremonies are not performed a money payment has afterwards 
to be made at the time of the thread ceremony. The barber 
receives rice, molasses, and a cocoanut, and 6d. to 4?. (4 a'?^5.-Rs. 2) 
in cash, and a new waistcloth or a headscarf worth 26*. to 66. 
(Re. l-Rs. 3), While his head is being shaved the boy is seated on 
the lap of his maternal uncle, or in his uncle^s absence, on his father's 
laj). After the shaving is over the boy is bathed and the children of 
neighbours and relations are feasted. Girls are never shaved. 

At some time between eight and twelve a boy is girt with tlm 
sacred thread. About a fortnight before the thread-girding the 
parents of the boy tell their friends and relations who ask the boy to 
dinner and present him with clothes and money. This preliminary 
ceremony is called Tcelvan ox entertainment. Large halls or sheds, 
called mdnthavs or pendals, are built over the court in front of the 
boy^s house,^ An elder of the family, accompanied by some women, 
the priest, and musicians, goes to invite friends and relations. On 
reaching a house the party is met by an elder, and the men are seated 
on mats in the veranda or the receiving hall, and the women in an 
inner room. Then the family priest on behalf of the boy's parents 
asks the people of the house to attend the ceremonj^ mentioning the 
time fixed for its celebration, and from a silver cup dropping into the 
hands of the eldest male a little vermillion-coloured rice. If none 
of the men of the house is at home the message is left with the 
women, and the coloured rice is laid on the threshold of the front 






^ The liall is generally about sixty feet long, tbirljy feet broad, and fifteen feet 
high. It is a rectangular scaffolding of bamboos bound by coir rope and supj>orte(l 
on of betel-palm or other wood. ■ The walls are made of split bamboos 

covered uith palm leaves. The roof is fiat and thatched by plaited palm leaves. 
It has two doors and either four or eight windows whose lintels are festooned 
with mango leaves. On each side of tlie doors are plantain trees .cut across at the 
root bearing bunches of fruit. The inside Is hung with cloth which if the host is 
poor is supplied and put up by the washerman, and if the host is well-to-do by a tailor. 
The inside walls are hung with festoons of paper of different hues, and adorned with 
wax creepers and tinsel ornaments. Facing the east stands a liower-like altar or 
mantap with four, six, or eight corners according to the host's taste* Its top is domed 
and it rests on bamboos or on bstel-posts, with as many arches as there are corners. It 
is decorated with designs cut in coloured paper, tinsel, and mica or hhmg. The cost 
of the hall varies froin^,Es,.- 20 '.to,Es.:: 30 'nnd of the altar from Bs.S to Hs. 150* TM ' 
poor generally 'hoi:Tow4ho leaves>an4 posts, and spend little on 
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door. The women of the house compliment their visitors and 
they rub pink powder, turmeric paste, and sandal oil on their 
brows, hands, and necks. Then in return the women of the house lay- 
in the lap of the oldest of the inviting party a little rice, a coeoan-ut, 
some betelnuts and leaves, and a piece ot turmeric. The whole 
is gathered in a basket which a servant carries on his head. The 
Teacher is also invited. If he attends he does not act as a 
priest. He is seated in a conspicuous place, his feet are washed, 
and the water is sprinkled over the guests. He is also wmi'shipped 
and is presented with handsome gifts in money or in clothes, 
or in gold and silver vessels. Thread-girding ceremonies 
generally take place in the fair season, Mdgh, Fhdigun, Chaiimt 
Vaishdkh, and Jeshth, The time chosen is in the morning at any 
hour bet-iveeii six and two, which the priest declares to be fortunate. 
The day before the ceremony the father of the boy, helped by the 
family priest, worships the family deity and feeds some men and 
women of the caste. This is called devkdrya or the god-propitiation 
ceremony. About two hours before the ceremony the musicians 
begin to play on one side of the hall and the dancing-girls begin to 
dance on another side, and both musicians and dancing-girls keep 
performing during almost the whole ceremony. The musicians 
are paid 6s, to 12a (Rs. 3-Rs. 6) and the dancing-girls 8s, to £1 
(Rs. 4-Rs. 10), The guests begin to come half an hour before the 
ceremony begins. The men and women are seated separately in 
the booth on mats. The boy, after being rubbed with scented oil 
and bathed in the bathing-room in warm water by one of the family, 
is taken to the cook-room where he sits on his mother s lap and 
eats rice, vegetables, curry, and sweetmeats with his mother. This 
is the last time a boy is allowed to take food that has been tasted 
by another person. After this he is led into the booth stark 
naked by his maternal uncle. The father takes a razor and in a 
corner of the booth scrapes some hair from the boy's head. This 
hair with sacred grass, shami leaves, rice, wheat, pulse, and millet, is 
laid in his mother's hand who puts them on a lump of bullock-dung 
which has been placed in the hall for the purpose. The boy's head, 
except the top-knot, is then shaved by the barber who receives 
6d. to 1^, (4-8 ans.) and a pair of waistcloths worth 4^a, to £1 
(Rs. 2-EvS. 10) with food for the day. The boy is again bathed 
outside of the booth. After bathing, he is brought into the booth, 
and seated near a raised platform facing the east with his father 
on the right side and the priest on the left opposite him. The 
priest then performs the planet-propitiation otgrahslmnti by kindling 
a hom and burning rice darhha^ mmhad, pala$, hhair, ruyi, 
sJiami, durva, and pimpal wood, clarified butter, gingelly-seed, and 
cooked rice.^ The boy is then led to the platform, and while he and 
his father and the priest sit as they sat in performing the planet 
ceremony, the sacred fire called upamyan hom is kindled by the 


^ ln'tlie plaaet-propitiating sacrifice sandalwood is not burnt. Kiee is sacred to 
tbe snn, palas to.tbe moon, mair to Mangal-, to Bndb, pimpai to Gnro, mmkad 
^Ib’Sbnkra, Bhamito Saten, dwootoEdlin, and4«?*t^.toKeta. . Besides tbese cooked 
nte is offered tio all 'as -an oblation. 
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priest by burning tbe five kinds^ o£ consecrated wood and clarified 
butter. 

The boy then throws himself down before his father, and touching 
his father’s feet -with his hand begs to be taught the duties of a 
Brahman. The father, taking the boy on his lap, and covering himself 
and the boy with a white sheet, whispers into his ear the Gdyatr% 
the sacred prayer to the sun. After this, the family priest 
girds the boy’s loins with cla/rbha grass and puts the sacred 
thread across the boy’s left shoulder, and fastens another thread to 
the end of a staff of palas wood and hands it. to the father of 
the boy w-ho passes it to his son, telling him that he is now 
a Brahman, and that he ought to earn his livelihood by begging. 
The priest blesses the boy, and he, holding a metal tray in one 
hand and the staff in the other, says Bhavati bhikshdn deh% 

* Be pleased to give alms,’ The mother draws near and drops 
rice and some coins into the tray. Then the guests di*op money 
into the dish. The mother’s alms are given to the priest, and the 
rest is kept by the boy and made into an ornament which he wears 
as the fruits of Ms first earnings. His sisters and women relations 
wave lighted lamps round his face, and from 3c?, to 2a (2 ems.-Re.!) 
is distributed among different classes of Brahmans who come in 
large numbers. The guests then receive sweetmeats or packets 
of sugar, plantains, betelnuts and leaves, and lime, and 
retire. Sometimes the guests are feasted before they leave, and 
a dinner is always given to certain priests who have kept the 
day as a fast and ■ have not joined in the entertainment. In the 
evening the hoy is bathed and uses his new Brahman powers in 
presenting a burnt offering called moMcma horn, in which twigs 
of the rv/riibad Ficus giomerata are burnt. Then the father tlie 
boy and the priests dine together, and presents are made to 
the priests, the ceremony being called Bmhmascmtarpcma or 
satisfying the Br4hmans._ ■ During the next three days the boy 
plays the part of a religious beggar, bathing in the morning and 
evening, and holds a tray in his hand into wdiich female relations 
drop sweet balls. On the fourth day after a morning fire-sacrifice 
the boy is dressed in new clothes, the waistcloth worn hanging 
from the hips without the end being passed between the legs, He 
then takes the palas staff and starts for Benares, After he has 
gone a short distance, his maternal uncle follows him and persuades 
him to give up the pilgrimage, promising him his daughter 
in marriage. The boy is persuaded, and when he comes back 
presents the priest with two suits. Then a 2 ^cilas twig is planted 
■in a small bed about a foot square, and a new cloth, two betel leaves, 
and one betelnut are laid near it. It is then worshipped and 
given to the priest. This concludes the ceremony, after which 
the people of the caste who have been asked to dine are feasted. 
Before the feast begins the guests go to the well -with their dining 
robes and drinking cups, and after washing put on their dining 
robes and filling their,, drinking cups go back to the hall In the 
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hall the mats have been removed and plantain leaves laid on the 
ground in long rows. The guests are asked to seat themselves 
either on low square stools called mdndias or on plaited palcts leaves 
set opposite the plantain leaves. The men sit together in one part 
of the hall and the women in another" part. When the guests are 
seated some men dressed in dining robes come and serve salt, 
pickles, rice, curries, and confections. The host and the sons of 
the house move among the men, and the hostess and the daughters 
of the house move among the women, each of them pressing the 
guests to make a heartj^ meal. Before beginning to eat, each of the 
male guests takes a little rice in his hand and strews it on five spots 
on the right as an offering to propitiate Yama’s messengers, who are 
said otherwise to defile the food by their touch. This is the last 
observance connected vdth the thread-girding. 

Boys are married between seven and seventeen, and girls between 
six and eleven. The girFs parents privately propose the match 
and take from the boy's parents his horoscope to compare it with 
the girFs. The comparison is made either by the family priest or 
by some professional astrologer. If the horoscopes agree a formal 
proposal is made by the parents .of, the boy. Then the parents 
settle what gifts or vardaJcshana the bridals, father is to make to 
■ the bridegroom, and what the bfidegfoom is to settle on the bride 
as stridhan. Then the parents of the boy go to the girFs house in 
the evening with friends, relations, and a priest^ and adorn her with 
flowers, a ceremony which is known as, the betrothal or soirik The 
party then sup on a special dish of sweet ' fried cakes or' god vadds. 
There is no fixed interval between the betrothal and the marriage. 
When a lucky day has been fixed for the marriage, both at the bride's 
and at the bridegroom's, large halls are built at a cost of £1 to 
£20 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 200). An altar or mantap is built in the middle of 
the bride's hall facing east. The priest fixes a lucky moment, and 
the building of the hall is begun by planting at the south-west 
corner a post crowned with an unliusked cocoanut and some mango 
twigs. After this, until the day before the wedding, their friends 
and relations ask the bride and bridegroom to feast. As before the 
thread ceremony, invitations are issued and care is taken to provide 
room for all who are asked. On the morning of the day before the 
marriage, they perform the devkdrya to propitiate the family god 
and the pulse or udid ceremony to please Ganpati.^ These 
ceremonies take place both at the bride's and the bridegroom's. 

The evening before the wedding day the bridegroom, accompanied 
by male and female friends and relations,' the family priest^ and 
dancing-girls, walks some distance' beyond 'the village limit and 
returns iii' procession with the bands playing and dancing-girls 
dancing.^ At the boundary they - are met' by the bride's party who 
also come with similar ' show. ■ Botk, parties' sit on mats’ provided 

^ In tlie pulse or udid muria ceremony^ , a eocoanut, three heteluuts, two betel 
leaves, and some money with rice are laid on a .plantain leaf to represent Uanpati. 
These are worshipped by an elder of the house ana given to the priest. 

a bridegroom belongs to a distant part of, 'the country he comes some time 
'bo&re and lodges near the village. ■ ' . 
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by the bride’s father, who, while fireworks are let off*, washes 
the bridegroom’s feet, rubs him wdth sandalwood paste and oil, 
and applies coloured rice to his brow. They then go to the 
bridegroom’s house and are vserved with sweetmeats, and betelnut 
supplied by the bride’s father. This ceremony is called the 
boundary worship or simantpuja. 

Early on the wedding day at both the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
musicians begin to play, and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric paste and bathed in warm water. The priests then 
make four heaps of rice and worship Ganpati, or the evil-averting 
god, by laying on one of the heaps a cocoanut representing Ganpati 
and two betelnuts and two betel leaves representing the wives of 
Ganpati, Siddhi and Riddhi. On two of the remaining rice heaps are 
set a copper pot full of water representing the water-god or Varun, 
with a betelnut, a silver coin, some mango leaves, and a cocoanut 
resting on its brim, and two betehxuts and betel leaves with several 
more cocoanuts and two silver coins laid close besides it. The 
fourth heap of rice is laid in a flat basket. On the top of the 
heap are set twenty-eight betelnuts representing the mdtrihas, one 
cocoanut, two betel leaves, two glass bangles, a wooden comb, three 
small cups with vermillion turmeric powder and black eyesalve, 
and a robe or bodice. These are worshipped to gain the goodwill 
of the female divinities or mdtrikds. Then, to gain the goodwill 
of the spirit of the hall or the mantap devata, some mango leaves 
are tied with a cotton thread to a rvmbad twig and laid in the flat 
basket by the side of the mdtrika heap. Then, to win the influence 
of the evil eye, a new earthen pot full of rice with a betelnut and 
a piece of turmeric are laid in the basket and worshipped. This 
is called the evil-avexring sign or avighna sanjnika. Lighted lamps 
are then waved round the rice heaps, and those in the basket are 
taken into the house and kept in the god-room. The other heaps, 
with the articles placed on them, are also laid in a basket and taken 
into the sanctuary of the family god, a small quantity of rice being 
strewn under the basket. Then the inflxience of the spirits of 
dead ancestors is conciliated by offerings of food and by feeding 
nine Brahmans in their honour which is called ndndi-shrdddh. 
Then the influence of the planets is made friendly by burning rumbad, 
palas, klicm\ shami, durva, pimped, and clarified butter, 

gingelly seed, and cooked rice in the horn fire. In their own houses 
the bride and the bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric. At the time 
fixed as lucky by the priest, the bridegroom, wearing a waistcioth, 
shouldercloth, ^ and headscarf, of scarlet silk, and the marriage 
cox’onet or bhdsing} enters the god-room, and after bowing to the 

^ The hlidsing is a coronet made of the pith of the white cork, hendu, j^schynomene 
aspera, which grows in fresh water ponds in Yelllpiir and Banvdsi. It is soft 
and light, and can be cut into very thin sheets and fine fragments. A load weighing 
an Indian moM costs 16^?. to 12^. (Rs. 8- Es. 16). The thickest piece is about a 
quarter of a foot thick and the longest about twelve feet long. The wedding coronet* 
or hhdslng consists of two pieces, a lower and an upper. The lower half, which is 
about six inches broad and five inches high, is like half of a round tube cut length" 
wise. This, which forms the ^trunk or base covering the brow to the ears, is made of 
' about ten plates each half ^^^'inch- square curved to fit;the brow, and laid overlapping 
each other, cocoa pahndeaf ribs. It is. bordered by two broad 
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gods, starts for the bride’s with friends, relations, the family priest, 
dancing-girls, and mnsiciansd They pass in procession with music 
to the house of the bride, the mother of the bridegroom carrying 
in her hand a lamp of five wicks which has been kept burning 
before the household gods from the beginning of the ceremony* 
The party is met at the entrance of the bride’s booth by the parents 
of the bride. The father of the bride, dressed in rich silk clothes 
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washes with winter the feet of the bridegroom, and the mother of 
the girl waves round the boy’s face a tray containing lighted 
lamps and a cup of red water. Then the girl’s father holding him 
by the right hand leads the boy to the altar or mccntcqy, “where he 
is seated on a bench and his feet are again %Yashed by the girl’s 
father with water poured from a pot by the girl’s mother. His 
hands and neck are rubbed “with sandahvood paste and dusted wdth 
red powder, and he is sprinkled with rose water and presented with a 
suit of inch clothes. A paper, on which the lucky moment is written, 
is worshipped by the two fathers* The parents of the bride then 
withdraw to rub their elder sons-in-law with sandalwood powder 
and oil, and present them with new clothes. A curtain of white 
cloth is held before the bridegroom which separates the hailinto 
two* The bridegroom then stands, and the girl’s maternal uncle 
carries or leads her to the hall decked with ornaments, her head 
in particular being embellished with a profusion of jewellery and 
flowers. She is dressed in a fresh yellow cotton robe^ the skirts 
falling from the waist like a petticoat, a bodice mth short sleeves 
and a back, and a white shouldercloth wrapped round her neck and 
hanging in front like a mantle. Her head is decorated with flowers 
and ornaments and her brow is crowned with a coronet or toncUa. 
She is set opposite the bridegroom on the other side of the curtain. 
The priests repeat texts or mangaldshtaJcs and one of them sits 
watchinga water-clock near the sweet basil plant on a square marked 
with quartz powder. Wlien the lucky moment comes, at a sign from 
the priest, the musicians raise a great din, and the priest, after chanting 
appropriate texts, five times over repeats the word Sdvadhdn ^ Be 
careful.’ Each time this word is repeated, the priests and guests 
shower vermillion-coloured rice over the couple. The curtain is 
withdrawn, and both the bride and the bridegroom take a garland 
of flowers from the priest and throws it round the other’s neck. 


pieces about half axi inch thick and one inch broad. At the lower ends these ineces 
have carved faces of Hons from which two pith tassels, an inch and a half in diameter, 
hang to the collar-bone and keep swinging with the motion of the head. At the upper 
ends of these tassels are two strings to fasten the coronet to the head. To the upper 
rim of the base, convex pieces, about half an inch thick an inch broad and sis inches 
long, are fastened by thorns called gdUi kdnte till the curved base is completely 
covered. The shape of the base makes it look like a peacoek^s tail. The whole is lined 
with sheets of pith of the thickness of foolscap. The upper edge is embellished by 
alternate white tassels about an inch in diameter and spikes covered with tinsel. 
The whole surface is studded with small figures and flowers, with bands of pith lace of 
varying breadth pasted one over the other like a frieze, painted green, yellow, and red, 
and embellished with paper and mica with here and there pendants of false pearls. 

^ The dancing-girls and musicians attend from the first to the fourth day. The 
dancing-girls are paid eight to thirty rupees, and the musicians ten to twenty 
rupees, with rations called kuIpo» 

® This robe is given to the officiating priest OB the foui'th day when the girl receives 
the clothes ol a married woman. ", ■ 
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Then the parents of the bride come back to the hall and the father 
of the bride joins the right hands of the bride and bridegroom; and 
the mother pours water over theni; catching the water in a tray, 
and at the end of the ceremony, pouring it at the root of a cocoa- 
palm which is one of the bride’s marriage gifts. The priest repeats 
the names of the father, the grandfather, and the great grand- 
father and the family stocks of the bridegroom and the bride, and 
the giiTs father says to the bridegroom, ' From this day she is given 
to you ; care for her and provide for her comfort.’ This is called 
the or giviiig the bride away. When this is over the 
parents of the bride give the bridegroom a waistcloth worth £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20-Rs. 50), a shouldercloth worth £1 lO^. to £3 (Rs. 15- 
Rs. 30), and a headscarf worth £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 - Rs, 100), all of 
silk. They also give him a pair of gold bracelets costing £4 to £10 
(Rs. 40-Rs. 100), and a silver waistband costing about £2 10a. 
(Rs. 25), or if they are rich a gold waistband worth £15 to £30 
(Rs. 150 - Rs. 300). Rich fathers-in-law also give a silver dish worth 
about £6 (Rs. 60) and a cup worth about £2 (Rs. 20). When this 
is over the officiating priests wind cotton yarn in a double circle or 
figure of eight several times round the necks and the waists of the 
bride and bridegroom, repeating verses from the Vecls, When the 
figure eight is formed the yarn is cut at the points where the threads 
cross. The upper half is drawn over the necks of the pair and the 
lower half is draTO over their feet. These threads are afterwards 
twisted into separate cords, and pieces of turmeric are tied to both 
ends. The upper half is bound round the left wrist of the girl and 
the lower half round the right wrist of the boy. These are called 
hanhan-ddr or wristbands, and are tied with the object of keeping 
the boy and the girl from chance impurities while the ceremonies 
are going on.^ The fathers of the boy and girl then distribute money 
or dakshana to priests of all classes, most of whom come uninvited. 
The amount given varies from 8d to 4s, (2 a'n.s.-Rs. 2) according to 
the wealth of the family. The officiating priest then prepares the 
sacred fire called the Idja horn or parched grain fire in which pai'ched 
rice or Idhyd, twigs and leaves of Butea frondosa palas, sandalwood, 
and clarified butter are burnt^ the pair walking thrice round the fire 
and promising to be faithful to their lives’ end. Then the bridegroom 
holds the hand of the bride and both walk seven paces before the fire. 
During this time the priests are chanting hymns, calling Ag'ui the 
god of fire to witness the contract. This is called the saptapadi or 
seven-paces ceremony. The newly married couple are then seated 
on the bench in the altar, and female relations and friends whose 
husbands are alive sprinkle rice on their foreheads and wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The rice-strewing is called shes and the 
light-waving drti. This ends the first day’s ceremony which lasts 
about three hours. After the ceremony is over, sandalwood oil 
paste and powder, rose water, plantains, sugar, and betelnuts and 
leaves, and lime are handed to all the guests. On this the 
bridegroom takes off his coronet and sets it in a square marked - 


^ Chance impurito are caused by a birth or a death within the seventh degree of 
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%vith qtiarte powder called talav, near the spot where the spirit of 
the hall or mmitap devata is worshipped- Soon after this the^guests;, 
including the parents of the bridegroom, retire, leaving with the 
bridegTOOiii some jmuxig men of his age as his best-men and one 
servant who is called dhedo. On this and the two following nig'hts 
the bride and bridegroom sleep near the coronet on the square 
marked off with lines of quartz powder. 

Early in the morning of the second day at both marriage halls 
the musicians play for about an hour. The bride’s parents send boys 
to ask caste peoj^le to dine, and a party of men and women from 
the bride’s house, attended by musicians and dancing-girls, call the 
people from the bridegroom’s house. After the bridegroom’s people 
and rest of the guests come, the, bride and bridegroom are seated 
in the altar the bridegroom wearing the coronet, and rice is sprinkled 
on their brows and lighted lamps waved round their faces. The 
coronet is then taken off and the pair are seated on two low stools 
placed close to each other, and women guests apply turmeric-tinted 
cocoanut oil to their foreheads, temples, cheeks, shoulders, wrists, 
chins, and feet. A large copper can filled with turmeric-tinted water 
is placed between them, and into this the bridegroom dips his left 
hand and the bride her right hand. The priest then holds a gold ring 
belonging to the bridegroom and a betelnut in his right hand over 
the can, and suddenly drops them into the water, when the bride 
and bridegroom struggle to pick out the ring. If the bridegroom 
succeeds in picking out the ring the bride has to pick out the betel- 
nut and give it back to the priest who also receives the ring from the 
bridegroom. This ring-picking is repeated either twice or five times. 
The last time the successful picker of the ring is loudly applauded. 
If the bride is successful she keeps the ring. Wlien the ring has 
been fished out the bride and bridegroom splash each other vrith 
water from the can. The brother of the bride then takes his sister’s 
place, who i‘etires to one of the posts of the hall and clasps it in 
her hands, while the brothers-in-law keep splashing each other till 
one gives in. Then the bridegroom goes to his wife and drags her 
hj force to the bath-room where they are bathed in warm water 
by their female relations. Every evening for four clays games 
at odds and evens are plaj^'ed, A dinner called kanyddchi soQndrd- 
dhmm or the daughter-giving dinner is then served, and, about four 
in the afternoon, the bride and bridegroom’s people sit oppovsite each 
other, one party headed by the bride and the other by the bride- 
groom. Close to the bride and bridegTOom are heaps of betelnuts 
with which they play at odds and evens, while their partisans cheer 
and applaud, and the musicians and dancing-girls play and sing. 
This lasts till one of them wins all the nuts, or till evening when 
the game is drawn. When the game is over the women of the 
house bring two trays, one- with "Sandalwood oil and Vermillion 
paste, and the other with betel leaves and sticks of dry molasses, 
slices of cocoa kernel, and a betelnut. The bride then washes the 
bridegroom’s feet and rubs him with scents.. She takes a folded 
betel leaf in her right hand and ^puts one end in the bridegTOom’s 
mouth.' He catches it tightly 'with, Ms,. teeth and. she bites at the- 
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other end and tries to pull it from his month. This is done five 
times over and the same thing is repeated with the kernels and 
sticks of molasses. These games give the guests much amnsemeiii 
Then the bridegroom takes the betel-leai cigars, the sticks of 
molasses, and the cocoa kernel in his right hand and puts them into 
tlie bride’s mouth. When this is over, the bridegroom picks the 
betelnnt from the tray and hides it in his dress and the bride 
searches for it. When she finds it she hides it in her dress and he 
in turn looks for it. This is called the betelnnt game or siq^iri 
kheL Then the bridegroom puts on his coronet and sits with the 
bride in the hall, women sprinkling rice on their brows and waving 
lighted lamps round their faces. At about eight the guests, both 
men and women, are entertained by a party of dancing-girls who sing 
and dance to the music of pipes and guitars.^ The guests then go to 
their homes. 

On the third day the second day’s ceremonies and entertainments 
are repeated, except that instead of the kanydddn somdrddhoMa a 
dinner is given to the relations and friends at the bride’s house. 
During or after this feast the bridegroom finds fault with the way the 
bride’s people are treating him, and feigning anger leaves suddenly, 
taking with him . his best-men and servants, and repairing to a 
temple or to the house of a friend at some distance from the 
maiTiage hall. He is closely followed by his brothers-in-la’w, who 
entreat him to tell them what has annoyed him and to return. After 
much persuasion, he agrees to return on condition that the bride’s 
brothers and sisters come to him with their wives and husbands, 
each pair tying together the ends of their shouldercloths. The 
hrothers-in-law go home and return bringing their wives and 
sisters with their husbands, and dancing-girls musicians and 
some trajT-s of refreshments. On reaching the bridegroom all take 
their seats, the dancing-girls singing and dancing and the musicians 
plajing. After refreshments the brothers and sisters-in-law come 
to the bridegroom and coax him to return ; and the eldest brother- 
in-law, with his wife on his left, takes one of the bridegroom’s 
hands in his, and his eldest sister-in-law with her husband on her 
right takes his other hand in hers and escorts him back. Then the 
brows of the bride and bridegroom are daubed with rice, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, and games of chance are played. 
On the morning of the fourth day musicians play, and as on-the 
second and third day the bride and bridegroom are bathed in 
turmeric water. Between nine and ten the mother of the bridegroom 
comes to the bride’s house accompanied by women, boys, dancing-o-irls, 
and servants carrying winnowing fans, betel leaves and nuts,, 
cocoanuts, and pieces of bodice cloth. The bride and bridegroom 
are seated in the altar or mantap, on two low stools with the parents 
of the bride and the mother of the bridegroom. The priest worships 
the heap of rice and the betelnuts, in which dwell Ganpati and Varan, 

1 Besides wiiat the iiost gives them the dancing-girls get money from the guests- 
One ot the guests gives a dancer money and asks her to call out the name of some 
other guest. She calls out, his name adding DauM gdda * May his 'svealth increase, 
and he according to hisiemper gives her from to 2s, (2 am, - Ke. 1) 
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and they are given to him along with some silver coins. The parents 
of the bride then place at the feet of the couple a flat square basket 
with sixteen lighted tnrnierie-paste lamps, and, after wox^shipping, 
give it to the mother of the bridegroom saying, 'May your posterity 
prosper through the merits of the gift of our daughter/ The priest 
then takes a little salt and wheat and spreads them on the floor, 
drawing two figures of elephants with his forefingers. One of the 
elephants belongs to the bride and the other to the bridegroom. The 
bridegroom then lays a robe on the bxfide's elephant and the bride 
places a shoulder cloth on the bridegroom’s elephant. They then 
stand on fheir respective elephaixts. The bride’s brother puts a bodice, 
a coeoanut, a beteliiut, two betel leaves, and a silver coin in each of 
sixteen small winnowing fans called suplis^ which, under her mother*- 
in-law’s directions, the bride gives to women whose husbands are 
alive. These married women, or savdshins, come up w^here the bride 
stands and receive the present after having their foi’eheads marked 
with Vermillion paste. This is called ahiriniddn or the gift of the 
goddess Lakshmi. Then while musicians play and dancing-girls 
dance the relations of the bride give clothes and money to the 
bride and bridegroom and the bride’s parents make return presents. 
The biidegroom’s people then go home and a feast is held both 
at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s houses. About one o’clock, 
with great show, the bridegroom’s parents send sweetmeats, fruit, 
betel leaves and betelnuts, plantain leaves, sugar, and butter to the 
house of the bride and ask caste people to lunch in the bride’s house, 
where at about four the bridegi'oom’s people come in procession. 
When the guests ax*e met luncheon is served, and, as on the second 
and third day, until six o’clock games of chance are played with 
betelnuts. The bridegroom’s people then go home and after supper 
return in procession to the bride’s house, -where they entertain the 
guests on their own account. To this entertainment the bride’s 
people, wdio purposely remain in the house to avoid being asked 
to join the other guests, mockingly refuse to come until they are 
ux'gently pressed to do so by the bridegx'oom’s parents. After this 
the briclegTOom puts on the coronet and .sits wdth his wife in the 
wedding altax^ where rice is daubed on their bro-ws and lights are 
waved round their faces. A large number of cocoanuts ax'6 heaped 
in a basket in a corner of the hall and the five-wicked lamp or 
eJmJmndiva, which w^as bi'ought by the mother of the bridegroom 
on the fii’st day of the marriage, is set on the top of the heap. 
The bride distributes the cocoanuts first to married women 
whose fathers and mothers-in-law are alive, and then to all other 
mai-ried women. The womeix then pass the upper end of the 
bride’s I'obe, which has hitherto been wound round her waists over 
her breast, left shoulder, and back, and tuck it into the folds of the 
robe on the right side : they also pass ''the lower end of the robe 
between the legs and tuck it in ^ behiid,' During the distribution 
of cocoanuts the bridegroom ■leaves the' hall on some pretext, 
and does not return for some time. , ■ -Wh’ile he is absent the bride’s 
people take the bride from the hall and hide her in some secret 
part of the house.-. When the bridegroom returns Ms father-in- 
tow-lrils-.. him that hie wife is missing-' and that he ousht to fi-nd 
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her. The bridegroom and the best-man set out in search of her 
taking the lucky five- wicked lamp or shakmicUva. In the search 
they lay hold of sundry things of trifling value and carry them off 
as booty. When the bride is found the bride and bridegroom go 
back to the hall and join the guests. Before they reach the hail the 
bridegroom's sister stops them and prevents them from moving 
till they promise to give their daughter to her son. After this the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on plantain leaves in the hall outside 
of the bower with ten women ancl their husbands, the ends of the 
women'srobesbeingtiedto their husbands' shouldercloths. The women 
of the house as "well as some women guests then sprinkle rice on the 
brows of all. This is called the ddnddrydveli sites or rice sprinkled 
on a plantain-leaf stalk. The bridegroom's father then chooses 
eight men of his family stock and makes them stand in a row 
headed by the bridegroom. The bride then lays a plantain leaf 
before each, and on the leaf puts sweetmeats and fruit. She 
then lays two betel leaves and one beteinut in the hands of each, 
and waves a lighted lamp round their faces. She next takes a 
narrow-necked bottle full of heated clarified butter, and walks 
from her husband pouring the butter on the plantain leaves,' without 
breaking the fall from the first to the Iasi The eight guests then 
eat. This is called ashtcmirga or hospitality to eight members of 
the family stock. The bride and bridegroom then come and sit near 
the men of the bridegroom’s part}^, the parents of the bride follow 
them, and the mother of the bride escorts the mother of the 
bridegroom from the spot where the women sit to the menu's assembly. 
Thereupon the priest, on behalf of the bride's parents, repeats the 
following verse : 'We have cared for our child till now, and now we 
give her to your son. We pray you to treat her with a mother's 
kindness.' The bride's father then makes the bride sit on the lap of 
the bridegroom's father and her mother makes her sit on the bride- 
groom's mother's lap. This is called opm or making over. The boy's 
mother then lays in the bride's lap five coeoanuts, a little rice, and a 
bodice. Then the ends of the bride's and the bridegroom's robes are 
knotted together, Tlie pair rise and enter the house, where they bow 
to the gods, and then to the parents of the bride, touching their feet 
with their hands and receiving their blessing. On this, with the 
bride's friends ancl relations and the bridegroom's people, they go in 
procession to the bridegroom's house. On arriving at the bridegroom's, 
the party stands close to the front door. The bridegroom's mother 
enters the house and returns bringing in her hands a metal cup full 
of water and a tray which contains the five-wicked hanging lamp 
and four rice-flour lamps. She first waves the water round the faces 
of the couple and throws it in the courtyard, and next, after waving 
the lighted lamps round their faces, places the hanging lamp in the 
bride's^ right hand. Then the bridegroom, followed by the bride, 
walks into the house, care being taken that the bride does not tread 
on the threshold and that she steps into the house with her right 
foot first. On enteringthe reception hall, the bride hang>s the lamp 
to a hook which has been placed there to receive it. Two squares of 
quarts: '.'powder^ one abdkkpne.’and a half -by three' .feet, the other 
.. about, two' f^efc are drawn/on .the hall floor about. 
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a foot and a half apart. On the smaller square two plantain leaves 

with a little rice on each leaf^ and five copper pots^ are piled one 
above the other, the lo%vest pot being the smallest and the uppermost 
the largest. One of these copper pots contains a gold ring. The 
bride and bridegroom sit on two low stools in the larger square. 
The bridegroom takes a metal tray, and spreading rice on it 
writes a name. This, which is the bride’s married name, is read 
aloud and the letters in which it is traced are worshipped. Then 
the rice, the pots, and the silver coins are given to the priest. The 
gold ring is taken by the bride and the copper pots are kept in the 
house. The bride is next seated in a basket full of rice, and 
friends and relations present her with ornaments and coins. Then 
they go to the gods’ room, and, after bowing to the gods, return and 
take their seats on their >stools. Their garments are untied and 
the bridegroom takes off his marriage coronet, which is separated 
from the cord and tied to the main post of his house, where it is 
left to decay.^ A small dinner party is then given to relations and 
friends. Early in the morning of the fifth day the family priests, 
in the bride’s and bridegroom’s houses, worsMp the basket containing 
the mothers or and the spirits of the bower or mmitap 

devatds^ and throwing a little rice on the basket take it awaj?^. A 
party of men and women from the bride’s house come to the 
bridegroom’s to ask his parents, himself, the bride, and the people of 
the house to dine, while boys are sent to invite easternen and 
women. When the guests arrive dinner is served between two and 
three in the afternoon. The first row of guests is headed by the 
bridegroom with his wife on his left, and the second row is headed 
by the bridegroom’s father. The bride pours a little heated clarified 
butter on the palm of the bridegroom’s hand and sprinkles some more 
on the ground. The bridegroom offers rice and pours out a little of 
the butter, which he sips after laying a gold coin on it. The bride 
takes the gold coin and retires to where the women take their 
meals. After his meal, when the bridegroom rises with the male 
guests, the bride comes to the bridegroom’s plantain-leaf and eats 
some of the food he has left and receives £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - Es. 30) 
from her husband. After sunset, when the hall is lighted, the 
bride, with her mother in her train, comes to her husband with a 
tray containing small lighted lamps called nirdnjam, and waves 
them first round the bridegroom, his father, and his next-of-kin, all 
of whom give her gold and silver coins. The bride’s father and 
mother then give clothes to the bridegroom, and his {)arents and 
kinsmen. Then the bridegroom’s parents and kinsmen go home 
leaving the bride and bridegroom in the bride’s house. On the 
morning of the sixth day a party from 'the bridegroom’s parents 
come to the bride^s to invite the bridegroom, the bride, the bride’s 
parents, and her relations to dine ; easternen and women are also 


. The cord is divided into 'three parts, one 'ol, which is ^given to some married 
womaB, a second is worn by the bride in her hair, and a third is kept carefully in some 
safe place. The piece worn by the bride is removed on the fifteenth day. and tied 
' lo'ft plantain tree near the house. The third 'part, which was kept in the house Is 
. worn by the bride for a fortnight, and then worshipped and tied to the same plaata^ 
the first piece* 
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invited. After dinner presents o£ clothes are made by the bride- 
groom’s parents to the bride, and her parents and relations. The guests 
then retire. On the morning of the tenth day the bridegroom 
worships the north-west post of the wedding booth after which a 
dinner is given to relations and friends and the booth is dismantled. 
Till she comes of age the bride passes most of her time in her father’s 
house. During the first year after marriage the bridegrooin goes to 
his father-in-law’s on all great holidays, and is presented wdth new 
clothes... ' 

Girls generally come of age between thirteen and fifteen. When 
a girl comes of age she is decked with ornaments, flowers, and a 
costly robe, and seated in the front veranda with a pair of lamps 
burning on both sides of her, and musicians are called to play in 
front of the house. News is at once sent to the husband. Female 
friends and relations bring rich sweetmeats, such as nevris and 
chavdaSj and present them to the girl who is made to eat a part 
of them in the presence of the visitors. From the first to the 
fourth day she is treated in the same way, but is considered 
impure, and those who touch her have to bathe and purify 
themselves. On the fifth day castewomen are asked to dine, and 
the girl is bathed and the garbhdcldn or puberty ceremony is 
performed by making her sit with her husband on stools in the 
front veranda. After the ceremony is over the husband either stays 
at the giiTs or takes her to his own house, and performs the hom 
sacrifice. Her parents-in-law or other next of kin present the bride 
with a rich robe and a bodice in which she dresses. When the 
ceremony is over the guests are feasted, and the young pair are 
seated and friends and relations give them presents of clothes. 
After this rice is sprinkled on their brows and lighted lamps are 
waved round their heads.^ 

In the morning of one day in the seventh month of a woman’s 
first pregnancy the women of the husband’s family go and ask 
castewomen to 41 ii 5 ier. After dinner the pregmant woman is 
presented by her husband’s parents or his nearest relations with a 
robe which she puts on. Women guests then lay in her lap, rice, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, and betel leaves. For her first confinement a 
girl generally goes to her father’s. 

When there seems no hope of a sick man’s recovery, gifts are 
made to the family priest and other Brahmans as an atonement 
for the sins of the dying man. In the case of the well-to-do these 
gifts consist of cows, fnrniture, clothes, metal vessels, money, grain, 
and sometimes land. The poor give copper coins and things of 
small value. While the gifts are being made the nearest of kin sits 
close to the dying man and comforts him, assuring him that his 
famfly vrill be well eared for. Just before death a piece of gold is 
laid in his mouth and a few drops of Ganges water are poured into 
it, and the lips, ears, nostrils, and eyes are touched with clarified 
butter. With the first signs of death the body is brought out of 

i cer^oE3r.i$"|^i?^w^ed- either at the hushand^s or the father’s homw 
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the house and laid with the head to the north on a part of the 
Teraiida previously washed with cowdung strewn with sacred 
grass, and covered with a woollen cloth. The dying man is laid on 
the cloth, and the names of Ram and Narayan are uttered hi his 
right ear, and if he can, the dying man repeats them. When all is 
over the chief mourner bathes in cold water and shaves his face 
and his head except the top-knot. After shaving he again bathes in 
cold water and sets a new eai^then vessel at the feet of the corpse, 
in which, with the help of the family priest, the son or next of 
kin who is the chief mourner, prepare^s grihdgni or household fired 
If the deceased leaves a widow she sits in a corner in the ver'anda. 
Her lucky necklace or mangalsidra, with which her husband adorned 
her on her wedding day, is first removed ; then her bodice, her glass 
bangles, and other ornaments, one by one, by the eldest female next 
of kin, and her head is shaved. The necklace, the bangles, and the 
hair are tied in the bodice and laid near the head of the deceased. 
She is then bathed in cold water, and dressed in a red robe w^hose 
upper end covers her head like a veil. Except the adult male 
members of the family who are younger than the deceased, or those 
who are older than the deceased and whose fathers are living, all 
male relatives up to the seventh degree shave their heads, beards, 
and moustache, A bamboo bier is made ready, and a wdiite cloth is 
brought to serve as a shroud. The body is first washed in warm 
water in a sitting and then in a standing position, and dressed in a 
new cloth. If the deceased is a married woman %vho has died before 
her husband, she is seated and decked with flowers and ointment, 
sandalwood oil and red paste are rubbed on her brow, and rice 
cocoanuts betel leaves and betelnuts are laid in her lap. These 
honours are not shown to a widow, ^ All ornaments are then removed 
by the chief mourner, and, under instructions from the priest, the 
body is wound in the shroud by friends and kinspeople. It is laid 
on the bier, fastened to it b 3 ^ a strong rope, and a copper coin is tied 
to the end of the shroud at the feet. Bamboo batons are tied 
together by coir rope in the shape of a triangle and on this an 
earthen jar with a burning cowdung cake and some live charcoal is 
placed. This frame the chief mourner carries in his right hand 
hung from coir ropes, as he walks in front of the bier, which is 
carried on the shoulders of four men of the caste. The priest walks 
behind with the friends and relations of the deceased carrying in 
his hand some of the materials required for the funeral ceremonies. 
All of the funeral party go bareheaded in sign of mourning, 
the chief mourner drawing across his left shoulder a wet piece of 
the cloth which was bought for the shroucL Some of the funeral 
party, who are either relations of the deceased or are inferior in 
position to the rest of the party, carry a metal cup or panchapdira, 
a metal tray or tdmhan^ a rowst0ol''br''t?ia^4i a small water-pot or 


^ According to tlie rules of Iiis religion, every Brahman ought to keep aliglit the 
fire that was kindled on the day of hie thread"eeremony. But like other Brahmans 
the X{;drwdr Shenvis, after letting the fire go .out on the fourth day after the thread 
ceremony, rekindle it on their marriage dayv on the day of a puberty ceremony, on 
the birth of a child, and on the day of naming the child. Finally it is lighted on the 
<^4e^th and -again on the eleventh day aSter death. ’ ■ ■ 
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tdmUo, a cooking-pot or clianijpdtray and rice. When the fnneral 
party have left the house, the widow accompanied by all of the 
family is led to the lying-in room or to some seldom used part of the 
house, and this is henceforth set aside for her use. On approaching 
the burning-ground the bier is set on the ground for a short time, 
when the bearers change places and the coin in the end of the shroud 
is untied and laid on the ground. On reaching the buriiing-groiuicl, 
the bier is set down and a spot is chosen for the pyre and sprinkled 
with cowdung water, and three lines are drawn on the earth with 
an iron nail The earth is then worshipped and a hole is dug in the 
ground and filled with water and blades of sacred grass. Then close 
to the hole the chief mourner empties the burning cowdung cake 
and live charcoal he has brought in the earthen vessel and prepares 
a fire called mantrdgni because the priest consecrates it by chanting 
verses. Meanwhile logs of wood are heaped together and the body 
is untied from the bier, stripped of the shroud which is taken by a 
Mhar, and laid with the head to the north. After this the waist- 
band of the garment is loosed and five halls of unbaked wheat-fl.our 
are laid, one on the brow, one on the mouth, two on the shoulders, 
and one on the chest. If death happened at an unlucky hour a 
figure of a man made of wheat-flour is placed near the body. The 
chief mommer lights the pile from the fire, at the head if it is a man 
and at the feet if it is a woman, and then at each of the corners, 
fanning the fire with the end of his shouldercloth. He then takes 
some water in a metal cup from the hole that was made close by, 
and walks once round the pile spilling the water in an unbroken 
stream. When the circle is completed a layer or two of lieavj^ logs 
are heaped on the body and the bier is pulled to pieces. The funeral 
party remain on the spot till the body is completely consumed. 

When the body is completely consumed, the chief mourner fills 
with water the pot in which he carried the fire, and, setting it on 
his left shoulder, picks up a small stone which is called the ashma 
or life-stone and holding it in Ms right hand walks round the pile 
beginning his round from the left of the head if the deceased is a 
man and from the left of the feet if a woman, and making a small 
hole with the stone in the bottom of the pot through which water 
trickles. When the first round is completed the hole is enlarged by 
a second blow of the life-stone, when the second round is finished ^ 
it is further enlarged in the same way, and at the close of the third 
round the vessel is dashed to pieces on the ground. The life-stone 
is wrapped in sacred grass and carried home by the chief mourner. 
As soon as he has broken the vessel the chief mourner strikes his 
hand on his mouth and cries aloud. He then sits on a low stool 
and offers the life-stone rice, cooked in the cooking vessel and made 
into a ball. With the rice a ball of unbaked wheat-flour is offered 
to the stone, and water is poured from the water pot into the metal 
cup. The whole party then go home taking with them the life- 
stone, the metal vessel, and the low stool, which are kept together 
in a safe place. The corpse-bearers remain with the moiuners till 
they can see the stars, and, after touching fire or nimh-tree leaves, . 
which the chief mourner :sets before them, they go to their homes. . 
The mourners- take th^iimplestyfood, without mill, elarified'butt#;,;;' 
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or molasses, and sleep on mats. The chief monrner takes only 
one meal a day without using salt, and abstains from all social 
intercourse up to the tenth day, the family gods being worshipped 
by a man who is not a kinsman. At the beginning of each meal 
the chief mourner offers a ball of rice to the lamp which is kept 
burning on the spot where the deceased died, and coders the lamp 
and the ball with a bamboo basket. The basket is taken off every 
day before the mourner eats, and is again put on after offering a 
fresh ball and removing the old one. On the second day the chief 
mourner, accompanied by the priest, goes to the burning-ground if 
there is water near it, or to some convenient spot by the side of a 
spring or rivulet, with metal vessels, fire, rice, and the life-stone, 
and cooking the rice offers a ball with water to the stone. 

On the third day, after offering rice-balls and water, the chief 
mourner again goes with the priest to the burning-ground, sprinkles 
with the five products of the cow the spot where the body was 
burnt, and gathers the ashes into a three-cornered mound and 
spreads blades of darbha grass over the mound. Near the heap he 
lays five unripe cocoanuts, five wheat-flour balls each on a blade of 
sacred grass, three in a line and two at right angles. Near the 
cocoanuts, six small earthen jars or are set along with the 

rice-balls and the sacred grass, and near them a ball of rice is laid 
and a number of small yellow flags arjs planted, and a second ball 
of rice and some water are offered to the stone, which is kept close 
to the mound of ashes. The mourner, after asking the deceased to 
accept the ofierings, leaves the burning-ground taking with him the 
stone, the bones gathered in the small jar, and the ashes in a vessel. 
This bone-gathering ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day after death, but generally on the third. The 
ashes are thrown in a spring or river and the bones are kept 
carefully till an opportunity offers of taking them to Benares or 
Gokarn to be thrown into the Ganges or into tlie sea. From the 
fourth to the ninth day rice-balls and water are oftered, with an 
additional ball of wheat-flour on the fifth, seventh, and ninth day. 

On the tenth day five unripe cocoanuts, with five balls of unbaked 
wheat-flour and five blades of sacred grass, are offered in addition 
to the ball of rice which is daily given to the life-stone from the 
first to the tenth day. The stone is rubbed with sesamum oil, rice 
balls are oftered, frankincense burned, and lighted lamps waved 
before it. The crows are asked to take the balls away. If, even 
after much praying, the crows do not come, the mourner takes a 
blade of the sacred grass in. his right hand and touches the right 
ball with it. He carries the life-stone, to some pond or river, and 
standing with his face to the east throws it over his head so that 
it falls into the water. Then he goes home and puts out the lamp, 
drawing the burning wick backwards. till the flame is dead. When 
the light i>s quenched the people of the house raise a cry. On the 
eleventh day all the inmates of the house xeceive from the family 
M;,priest thejfive productS’Of the cow,’, and- perform the shraddlm or 
j, memorial ceremony,. which consists, vm^Teeding and presenting the , 
and' other Brdhmans’ with’ clothes, umbrellas, 
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shoes, water vessels, and money. On the twelfth day balls o£ 
cooked rice with water are offered to the deceased in his house 
and thrown by the chief mourner into a river or spring, and the 
caste people are given a feast which is called The Heaven Feast or 
Ycdhmith somdrddhana. If death came at an milncky moment 
the house is left empty fifteen days to six months. For twelve 
months after a death,, the last day of every month is marked by 
a ceremony cslled mdsik or monthly, when balls of cooked rice and 
water are offered to the departed soul, and two to twelve Brahmans 
are feasted. At the end of a year a special ceremony is performed 
called varshik, and this yearly ceremony is repeated during the life- 
time of the sons or next of kin when two to twelve caste people 
are feasted. On the twelfth, the thirtieth, and the last day of the 
twelfth month after a death a person of the sex and age of the 
deceased is feasted and, in the name of the dead, is presented with 
a complete suit of clothes. After the death of the next of kin, his 
heirs include the dead for whom the next of kin used to perform 
special ceremonies in the number of their forefathers or pitris^ 
who are worshipped every year in the dark half of Bhddro/pad 
(August -September). This season lasts for a fortnight and is called 
mahdpitripaksha or the great commemoration time. 

The Teacher or guru m the head of the Shenvi community. 
Social disputes are inquired into at meetings of adult males, the 
’^rjaioeedings are recorded and reported to the Teacher, who passes 
his decision, which is final, and is enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
Only iii very serious eases does the Teacher make a personal 
inquiry. At present Kdnara Shenvis are not prosperous. But 
of late many have begun to study English, and as they are an 
intelligent, ambitious, and pushing class, they are likely to rise. 

Kustastliali or Sa'rasvat Brahmans, numberingllSl of whom 
are 595 males and 536 females, are found in K^rwar, Kmnta, Honavar, 
and Sirsi, thinly scattered over the whole coast between Goa and 
Malabar. They^ take their name from Kushasthali, one of the 
thirty villages of the island of Goa. They are commonly known as 
Shenvipaikis or people of the Shenvi class. But they dislike this 
name, and prefer to be called Sarasvats, a name common to all 
branches of Gaud Brahmans. They are said to have come to 
Kanara after the establishment of the Inquisition (1580) in Goa ; 
but they, or at least some of them, probably came earlier either 
when Goa fell to the Portuguese in 1510 or when it was taken by 
the Deccan Musalmans in 1469. According to their own story 
they separated from the Shenvis long after their arrival in Kanara. 
The cause of separation was, according to one account, a property 
dispute between two leading families. According to others, the 
split arose about 150 years ago out of a religious quarrel regarding 
the choice of a spiritual Teacher, as the former Teacher had two 
disciples and failed to name one of them as his successor. The 
whole Shenvi community ranged themselves on one side or the 
other and ill-feeling: rose ,S 0 ' nigh that they agreed to separate, 
one side the other to the south of tbe^ 
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Ankola The two branches are still keen rivals, especially in their 
competition for Government service. Their family stocks are 
Vatsya, Kausliik, Kanndanya, Bharadvaj, and Atri. Their family 
gods and goddesses are, Mangesh, Shd,ntadnrga, Mahalakshmi, and 
Lakslmii-Narayan, Their professional surnames are Knikariii or 
accountant, NMkarni or village headman, Manev^rte or chamberlain, 
Chikkarmane or chamberlain of the heir-apparent, and Ugraiidavaru 
or steward. The three last surnames are said to date from the 
time of the chiefs of Ikkeri or of Bednur in Maisur (1660-1763). 
They are said to have formerly borne Vagie, Pandit, Vaidya, 
Telang, and other Sheiivi surnames; hut few of these, except 
Pandit, are now in use. Two families named Bharadvaj and Atri, 
whose household goddess is Mhalsa, are said to be Sdsashtkars 
who have amalgamated with the Kushasthalis. The shrines of 
the god Mangesh and of the goddess Shdntadurga, who are the 
household deities of the Kaundaya, Vatsya, and Kaushik stocks, 
are in Goa and are the same as those of the Shenvis. So also the 
shrine of Mhalsa, the patron goddess of the Atri and Bhd;radvaj 
stocks, is in Goa and is the same as that of the Sdsashtkars of the 
same two stocks. Some Kushasthalis are also votaries of Lakshmi-^ 
Nardyan of Hanmotta in Ankpla, and like the Sdsashtk6,r votaries 
of this god, are bound to shave the heads of their unmarried girls 
when they take them to visit Lakshmi-N^rdyan's shrine. The 
names in common use among men are, Sheshgirirao, Vithalrd^o, 
Venkatrao, Lakshinanr^o, Subrao, R^mehandrardo, Padmanabhayya, 
Santappayya, Ganpayya, Sheshgiriappa, and V enkappa. Common pet 
names for boj^s are, Puttu, B41u, and Oherdu, and for girls, Ammani, 
Bali, and Duggu. Formerly the common honour-giving endings to 
men’s names were the Kd.narese appa father and mjya sir ; these 
have of late been almost entirely supplanted by the Maratha rdo. 
So also, in addressing women, the K^narese mnma or mother has 
given place to the MarMii hdi or madam. The Kanarese comma 
still remains in women’s names, Durgamma, Kalamma, Devamma, 
and others, being not less common than such Marathi forms as, 
Eamabdi, R^dhabai, and Lakshmib6.i. Marriage is forbidden 
between families of the same surname or stock name, and the 
Kushasthalis neither eat nor marry with other divisions of Sarasvats. 
Except a greater tendency to stoutness, which is specially notable 
among the women, and a greater love for neatness and show in 
dress, Kushasthalis do not differ in appearance from Shenvis. 
Though their home tongue is Konkani, they read and write 
K4narese and Marathi, and many of them know English and 
HindustfoL Their houses and their furniture do not differ from 
those in use among Shenvis, except that Kushasthalis have 
generally more cows and she-buffaloes and a larger establishment 
of 'Servants. The staple diet is rice, cocpanuis, clarified butter, milk, 
molasses, pickles, split pulse, and spices- Those who are Slights, 
like the Shenvis who are Sh^kts, eat the flesh of fowls and sheep 
and drink liquor when they worship the goddess Durga, Most of 
them break their fast on rice-grua! and pickle, and dine and sup on 
strained dry rice with curries or vegetables. Their holiday dishes 
and' costlier than Shenfi; m&es-'- 'The men use snuff, and' 
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both men and womoii chow botolnnt and betel leaves. Their clothes 
are gayer, and their ornaments finer; richer, and more neatly worn 
than those o£ Shenvis. They are clean, hardworking, cunning, 
and intelligent, and as clerks, lawyers, and Government^ servants 
hold their"^ own with any class of natives of Western India. Most 
of the men are in Government service as clerks and judicial and 
levenae officers. Some are pleaders, some are landholders, village 
headmen and accountants, and some are traders and brokers, dealing 
in cotton, rice, and other grain. They are the most influential 
natives of the district, though of late their influence has somewhat 
declined. They rank with Shenvis and Sasashtkdrs and are 
considered the social equals of Havigs and Konkanasths. 

Both men and women are up by sunrise. The women mind the 
house and the men, who are not in Government service, go to 
work as dealers, clerks, and law agents. They return to breakfast 
about ten. Those who are employed in Government offices take 
wheat-bread and coffee or tea in the morning about seven, breakfast 
at half -past nine, and go to office soon after breakfast. In the 
afternoon, they have cake or bread, some home-made sweetmeats, and 
tea or coffee. All women, and the men who are not in Government 
service, take rice-gruel between nine and ten, and dine between 
one and two. After dinner the men rest and the women pass the 
afternoon in chatting, visiting their neighbours, or sleeping. All 
men return home after sunset and after supper go to bed about 
nine. Most girls go to school till they ai:*e eleven years old, and 
almost all boys receive a good share of schooling. The ordinary 
monthly expenses of a family of five vary from £1 10^. to £3 
(Rs. 15-Rs. 30). They are Smarts and worship the same gods and 
keep the same holidays as Shenvis, except that they do not attend 
fairs or jatras and bhdfid or hook-swinging festivals. Their priests 
belong to their own caste and are treated with less respect than 
among other Brahmans. They have a Teacher whose monastery is 
at Shir^li in Hon^var, who seems to have been chosen by them 
after they separated from the Shenvis. He is a Kushasthali by 
caste and is unmarried. His position is the same as that of the 
Shenvi Teacher or guru ; but his authority is said to have lately 
declined. 

Except in the following points, their ceremonies do not differ from 
those of the Shenvis. The bride's people generally advance £20 to 
£100 (Rs.200-Rs. 1000) to the bridegroom which he invests in jewels 
for the bride. Instead of on the fourth day of the thread ceremony, 
a hoy pretends to start on pilgrimage to Benares on the morning 
of his marriage day, and is induced to return by the girl's father 
who comes in procession and promises to give him his daughter. 
During a marriage no ceremonies are performed in the bridegroom's 
house, except the sprinkling of rice, the waving of lights, md the 
feeding of relations and friends on the day the bridegroom returns 
to his house. The bride's people send to the bridegroom's house all 
the materials required for a grand dinner. These are carried in 
procession with much j^omp and the bridegroom goes by himself to 
Ms father's house '“and' ;m\pr6sent a dinner to the caste people. 
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At night, on his return to the bride’s, he has to find his wife, who is 
hid somewhere in the house, and a boy dressed in woman’s clothes 
is seated in her place in the wedding halL When the bridegroom 
has found the bride they worship five ndgmllis or cobras made of 
rice-fiour. On the evening of the fifth day the bridegroom, wearing 
the marriage coronet for the last time, sits with the bride in the 
marriage booth. The evil-averting threads are taken off their 
wrists and the bride hands cocoanuts to the guests. On the last 
day of the wedding, either the fourth or the seventh day, while 
friends and relatives are feasted in the marriage booth, the bride 
and bridegroom are bathed in turmeric-water and served with 
dinner in the marriage booth or mdnthvi or mantap, the bride going 
through the ceremony of tasting some of the food left in her 
husband’s plate. A special dinner is given to the people of the 
bridegroom’s house, when the parents of the bridegroom present 
their daughter-in-law and her mother with clothes. On the eighth 
day after the marriage a procession is formed and the bride and 
bridegroom are taken to the bridegroom’s house. On entering the 
house the same ceremonies are performed as among the Shenvis, 
the gods are worshipped, and a costly supper is given. After the 
marriage ceremonies are over, and until she comes of age, the bride 
passes most of her time in her father’s house. When a man is 
married a second time, the marriage ceremonies last for only one or 
two days. 

They have headmen or adhyahshds who summon and preside over 
meetings and settle social disputes, their opinions being subject to 
confirmation by the religious Teacher to whom all proceedings are 
submitted. The decision of the Teacher is enforced on pain of 
loss of caste. The Sarasvats are influential and well-to-do, and 
being bai’dworking and ambitious, are likely to rise to the higher 
grades of Government service. 

Ba'rdeska'rs, numbering 657 of whom 340 are males and 317 
females, are found in small numbers in Honavar, Kmnta, and Sirsi. 
They take their name from the Goa Bardesh or twelve villages, 
between the Panjim river and Savantvadi. They are said to have 
come into Kanara from Goa and still have intercourse with those 
of their caste who are settled in Goa. They are a division of the 
Sasashtkars, and their names, surnames, and family gods are the same 
as those of the Siisashtkars. They have no subdivisions. Till lately 
they did not rank so high as the S^sashtkdrs vrho neither married nor 
ate with them. Now the two classes have begun to dine with each 
other and to intermarry. In their appearance speech and food, in 
their dress, and in the make and furniture of their houses, they do 
not differ from Siisashtkdrs. They are hardworking and thrifty. 
Most of them are traders, the rest are Jaudowners and village 
headmen. A few are well-to-do. ^ The monthly expenditure of a 
family of two adults and three children averages about £1 (Rs, 10). 
Like the Sasashtkars they are Vaishnavs, reverencing the head of 
the Partgili monastery in Goa' and employing Sisashtkdrs as family 
priests. Their customs do not differ fronx those of the Sasashtkars. 
■piey^haye begun to, teach^ their -hoys English, and are a pros|)eroi^s 
rising olass.'";.'; ^ 
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Eudaldeska'^rs, numbering 824 of whom 167 are males and 157 
females, are found in the Supa sub-division. They are said to have 
been originally settled in Goa. They take their name from Kudal, 
a village in SavantvMi, where they stayed for some time after 
leaviii? Goa. The origin of the division is said to have been a 
social dispute. Like other Sarasvat Brahmans they seem to have 
come from Goa on the conquest of the country by the Portuguese, 
Their stock names and family gods and goddesses do not differ 
from those of the Shenvis. They have no subdivisions, and in 
appearance do not differ from Shenvis. Their home tongue is 
Konkani much mixed with incorrect Marathi. They can speak and 
write Marathi, but their spelling and pronunciation are bad. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, with 
a courtyard in front. In food and dress they do not differ from 
Shenvis or Sasashtk^rs. They are mild, simple, temperate, and 
orderly. They own land, which they till with the help of labourers, 
and live on the profits. As a class they are well-to-do and free 
from debt. They take food cooked by Shenvis and Sfisashtkdrs ; 
but Shenvis and Sasashtkars do not eat with them. The men look 
after the fields, the women mind the house, boys go to school from 
seven to sixteen, and girls help their mothers. A family of five 
spends about 12s. to £1 8s. (Rs, 6 - Rs. 14) a month. They are 
Smarts in I'eligion and look on the head of the Sm&t monastery at 
Shringeri in west Maisur as their spiritual Teacher. Their customs 
do not differ from those of the Shenvis. They learn to read and 
write Kanarese, and have begun to take to trade. 

Pedneka'rs, numbering 102 of whom 45 are males and 57 
females, are found in small numbers in Karwar and Kumta. They 
are said to have been originally settled in Goa. They take their 
name from Pedna a village in Goa, which is said to have been their 
first settlement in the Konkan. They are said to have split from the 
Sd.sashtkar community on account of some social dispute. In 
appearance, speech, names, and dress, they do not differ from the 
Sasashtkars. Their ordinary food is rice, pulse, vegetables, and fish. 
They are not such good cooks as the Sarasvats or Deshasths, and are 
less fond of eating. They drink no liquor and eat no animal food 
except fish. They are landholders and petty dealers in spices, 
groceries, rice, betelnuts and leaves, and vegetables. They are not so 
well-to-do and do not hold so good a social position as the S^sashtk4rs. 
A family of five spends about 145. (Rs. 7) a mouth though the details 
of the daily life of the two classes differ little. They are a religious 
class ranking as Vaishnavs or followers of Vishnu, They obey the 
head of the Partgd.li monastery in Goa, and do not difier from the 
Sdsashtkars in their religious observances. Their customs and 
social rules do not difier from those of the Sasashtkiirs. They 
teach their hoys Kanarese and are contented and well-to-do. 

Kanoja Brahmans, numbering ten, are all strangers, passing as 
religious beggars from Upper India to Rdmeshvar and other holy 
places in the south. Their family names, family gods, and surnames 
are the same as ihqse^ of', their.' main stock, the Upper India 
Siratvateiof Retail, musctilar, and weli-leatufeci, 
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manly in appearance, and with notably long hair. They sometimes 
shave neither the head nor the face, and with their long whiskers 
and moustaches look more like Rajputs than Brahmans. Their 
home tongue is Hindi, which they use among themselves and in 
speaking to the people of towns and large villages. In small 
villages and in the extreme south, where few understand Hindi, 
they express themselves chiefly by signs. They have no houses, 
halting for a day or two in road-side villages and towns, cooking 
their food in rest-houses, in Brahmans’ courtyards, in temple 
enclosures, or under river or lake-side trees. Their staple diet is 
wheat, pulse, and clarified butter. In Kd^nara, where these articles 
are difficult to get, they live on rice and vegetables, which they 
beg at the houses of Brahmans and Vaisliyas. They drink no 
liquor and eat no flesh, but smoke Indian hemp flowers or 
of which they are so fond that they go without food rather than 
without hhdng. They are obstinate and greedy, but hardy and 
brave, and have a surprising power of enduring fatigue and hunger. 
Most of them are beggars. Unlike Gosais and some other 
religious beggars they almost never acquire wealth. Any money 
they get is spent on hhdng, tobacco, or opium. 

Probably because Upper Indian pilgrims and beggars of all 
castes pass themselves off as Kanoja Brahmans, their position as 
Brdhmans is disregarded. The local Brahmans do not allow them to 
dine inside their houses, but give them their food outside, generally 
in the servants’ dining place. They generally sit till one or two in 
the morning, singing songs in Hindi. They are up before dawn^ 
and after bathing and embellishing their brows and arms with sect 
marks, go begging from door to door in Brahman streets or to 
Vaishya shops. They return about noon, and after dressing their 
food, take a hearty meal, smoke gdnja, and sleep till about four. 
In the evening they wander begging,, and return at dark with 
firewood and pulse. They eat the pulse either raw or cooked, 
and then sit in a circle drumming, singing, and smoking till after 
midnight. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a single man 
is about 6s. (Rs. 3). They are generally Bh^gvats that is believers 
in ekmat the theory that God and the soul are one, and that all 
gods are equally worthy of worship. Still they regard Ram and 
Krishna as their special patrons. They visit all sacred places 
whether Shaiv or vaishnav. Their customs do not differ from 
those of Upper Indian S^rasvats. They are miserably poor. 

’ Traders included fourteen classes^ with a strength of 8978 
(4854? males, 4124 females) or 2T2 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 8332 (males 1770, females 1562) were Bavkule 
Vanis; 1917 (males 1057, females 860) Mallavs; 1082 (males 655, 
females 427) Banjigs; 527 (males 257, females 270) Kannad 
or Vaishya Yanis; 477 (males 260, females 217) Bandekdr Vanis; 
457 (males 236, females 221) Telugu 'Banjigs ; 322 (males 170, 
females 152) Nl.rvek4r Yinis ; 272^_(males 143, females 129) LM or 
Suryavaunshi V^nis; 112 (males 67, females 45) Bhatias; 102 
(males 45, females 57) Pednek5.r Yanis ; 59 (males 29, females 30) 
;Iiohin4s; 37 (males 21, females 16) -Gujarat Yanis; 261 (males 
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125, females 1S6) Komtigs ; and 21 (males 19, females 2) Marwilr 

/Vanis, ■ 

Ba'vkule Vasilis, numbering 3332 of wliom 1770 are males and 
1562 females^ are found only in Karwar. They seem to have come 
from Goa at the same time as the Shenvis. They take the word shet 
after their names and belong to the same family stocks as the Bande-* 
kars. The names of men are^ Kiisht, Diilba, Ganu, Phattu^ Pundjik^ 
Ithoba, Kama, Nar^yan, and Murno; and^of women, ^ Duibe, Baije, 
Lakshmi, Parvati, Devki, Eukmini, and Kashi Their family gods 
are Shivnath of Angdi in Karwar, and Mhalsa of Madadol in Goa, 
They have no surnames, and persons belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. They have no subdivisions and neither eat nor 
marry with any other trading class. Both men and women are 
short, wheat-coloured, strong, and regular featured. ^ Their home 
tongue is Konkani and they can speak Marathi. Their houses are 
generally small with walls of mud, narrow verandas, front yards, 
and thatched roofs, not different from the dwellings of Koknas and 
other cultivating classes. Their every-day food is fish, idee, vegeta- 
bles, and condiments, and their special holiday dishes are paisa 
or MzV that is rice cocoanut milk and molasses cooked together, 
and vadds or pulse and rice cakes fried in cocoanut oil. They eat 
animal food, but do not drink liquor. They are moderate eaters, 
good cooks, and fond of fish, tamarind, and chillies. They dress 
in Brahman fashion, the men wearing the waistcloth, the shoulder- 
cloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the bodice and the robe 
whose lower end they draw back between the feet. Like Kannad 
Yanis they wear flowers as well as gold and silver ornaments. 
They are clean, hardworking, thrifty and even-tempered, but like 
other traders not very honest, though they are less hard and exact- 
ing than the Bandekdrs. Their hereditary calling is trade. Most 
of them go hawking, carrying headioads of rice, cocoanuts, fruit, 
spices, betel leaf, and cheap sweetmeats. They also own and till 
land. Some of them who have landed property are able to meet 
the cost of birth marriage and death ceremonies without running 
into debt, but most are poor and forced to raise loans to meet special 
expenses. They rank with Bdndekars. Their ordinary life does 
not differ from that of the Bandekars and other Konkani-speaking 
traders. A family of five spends about 10^. (Rs. 6) a month. They 
are Smarts and consider the head of the Shringeri monastery their 
spiritual Teacher, employing Konkanasth, Joishi, or Karhada Brah- 
mans to perform their ceremonies and showing them much respect. 
They have a strong faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
Girls are married between seven and twelve, and boys between four- 
teen and eighteen. A boy is girt with the sacred thread on his 
wedding day. Their other wedding ceremonies last for six days 
and do not diSer from those of the Shenvis. The bridegroom has 
to pay £2 to £20 (Rs. 20* Rs. 200) to the bride. They burn their 
dead, and, after ten days^ mourning, feast their casta people on 
the twelfth. Widows^ heads are shaved and they are not allowed 
to^' marry* Their other '-cnstomB. 4o not differ from those'. of J the 
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by contraband, trade in salt* Since tliis has been stopped their 
condition has declined. They haYe lately begun to send their 
children to school. 

MallavSj numbering 1917 of whom 1057 are males and 860 
females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi^ Siddapnr^ Haliyal, and 
Yeilapiir. Like the Banjigs they seem to have come from the 
Nizamis dominions. Their names^ snrnameSj and family gods do 
not differ from those of the Banjigs. Persons of the same family stock 
do not marry. They are one of the Lingayat classes eating with all 
Lingayats except Hajams or barbers, Dhobis or washermen^ Gaulis 
or milkmen, Kudvakkals or husbandmen, and Patardavaru or 
dancing-girls. Their home tongue is Kanarese with a large mixture 
of Marathi. Their house, food, dress, and occnpation, and their 
religious and social customs do not differ from those of the Banjigs. 
They are Lingayats by religion, a branch of the Panchamsalis, and 
strict observers of Lingayat social and religious rules. They are 
successful as traders and landholders and are well-to-do. 

Banjigs, numbering according to the 1872 census 1082 of whom 
655 were males and 427 females, have in 1881 been included under the 
general head Lingayats. They ai’e found in Sirsi:,#‘ellapur, Ealiy^l, 
andSiddapur, and in the petty divisions of Supa a Mdundgod Banjig 
is the Kanarese form of Vania or V^ni from tSe Sanskrit banik or 
vanih a trade;-. They are said to have come from the Nizamis domi- 
nions during the rule of the Lingayat chiefs of Sonda in Sirsi They 
have no family names, their surnames being taken from the names 
of places or of callings. Their house god is Virbhadra and their 
house goddess Parvati whose shrines are found in all their villages. 
The names in common use among men are, Murgappa, Virappa, Madi- 
valappa, Shilntvirayya, Virbhadra, Irappa, Ohanmallappa, Bassappa, 
Gurappa, Virupaksliappa, Shivappa, Appayya, and Channappa; those 
among women are, Gauramma, Shivamma, Iramma, Bassamma, 
Guramma, and Ohanviramma, Formerly all the meris names ended 
in ayya or appa, now some of them adopt the word shetti from Guja- 
rat Hindu traders. Banjigs are divided into mjyas or priests and 
appas or laymen. Priests and laymen of the Shiivant section eat 
together and intermarry, though a priest does not marry his 
daughter to a layman. The priests or ayyas are divided into 
gurusthaldavaru or married and viraktaru or unmarried teachers. 
The unmarried teachers or monks are generally children of the 
married clergy, but, in accordance with avow or for other reasons, 
a layman may make his son either a monk or a priest. The 
laymen are divided into Shilvants or virtuous from the Sanskrit shil 
virtue and Banjigs or traders. The Shilvants are those who observe 
certain rules of conduct and receive a sacrament from their bishop. 
They are considered superior to the . unconfirmed Banjigs. The 
priests or ayyas and the Shilvants intermarry and eat together, but 
the Shilvants do not take food copked by Banjigs or give their 
daughters in marriage to them. The whole caste both priests and 
laymen roof their wells so that the water may not be seen by the 
sun. They are also careful not to let any one see either their food 
or their drink. Both men and women are dark short and strongly 
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made with rather M^h obeek-bones and sbori} noses. Their home 


They 


speech is Eanarese with a large mixture of Mardthi words, 
hare a singing or drawling way of speaking. 

They li^e in lines of one*storied houses with mud or laterite walls 
and tiled roofs without front yards. Their common food is rice and 
millet. They do not use flesh, fish, or liquor, and they are careful 
that no one even a Brahman shall touch their drinking water* 
Their holiday dishes are ^odki huggi or boiled wheat mixed wdth 
molasses milk and cardamoms ; shdvige or macaroni, that is wheat- 
flour beaten into dough and drawn into long threads which are 
dried, curled round sticks in the sun, boiled, and eaten with 
molasses and milk ^ shdvige smidige or vermicelli, kneaded rice-floux* 
pressed through a metal plate pierced with small holes, and eaten 
fried or roasted with molasses and cocoa-keimel ; mddali orange-sized 
balls of roasted wheat-flour and split gram with sugar or molasses ; 
and kolige, wheat-flour cakes rolled round a lump of sugar and 
baked. The men wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a head- 
scarf or rumdh Women wear the ordinai'y robe worn like a petticoat 
without passing back the skirt between the feet and with the upper 
end drawn over the head, and a bodice with a back and shoi't sleeves. 

They are less neat in their di*ess than Brahmans and are specially 
fond of dark colours. The dress of the priests is an ochre- 
coloui^ed robe hanging from the neck to the ankle, with a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and wooden sandals. The men wear gold ear and 
finger rings and gold or silver girdles. MaiTied women wear nose 
and ear rings of gold, the lucky necklace of gold and small black 
glass beads, and glass bangles. They are honest, thrifty, hard- 
working, and well behaved, but not cleanly. Most of them are 
traders dealing in cardamoms, pepper, cloth, oil, rice, betelnuts, 
and spices. Some are brokers and some are cart-diuvers. Eicli 
women spend all their time in the house; those who are not well 
off, besides cooking, attend to the shop, and the poor grind corn 
earning about 3d. (2 ans.) a day. They are well-to-do, many of 
them owning land. They rank as traders. Though Bralimans do 
not consider them in any way superior to Shudras, they have a 
high idea of their social position. They do not allow even Brahmans 
to enter the inner parts of their houses, and will not use water 
touched or food cooked by a Brahman. Except a few on the Dhar- 
war frontier who employ Joishis, their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingayat priests. Their daily life does not differ from that of other 
traders. A family of five spends about 14s. (Es. 7) a month. 

Lingayats are so called from wearing the ling or emblem of Shiv 
in a small silver box round the neck or tied in silk either on the 
upper left arm or round the neck.. Women wear the emblem in the 
same way as men. They never take off the ling except when bathing, 
and then they hang it up so that it may not touch the ground. Their 
priests, who are called ayyas et jungams^ belong to their own caste. 
As already noticed they are of two leading classes, unmarried or 
mraktarw and married of gumsthaXdmaru^ The unmarried or monks 
are divided into of the 
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priests, and char ant is or wandering priests. Tlie married clergy or 
gurusthal davario are divided into sdviTmuthadaifym or gfies of a 
thousand or priests of a litmdred temples, 

and common ayyas. These are the three lower orders. The monks 
or unmarried priests are the sons either of married clergy or of 
laymen who under a vow or for some other cause have as children 
been devoted to a monastery. The abbot or head of the monastery, 
who is called hireviatJiadayija^ always lives in the monastery pray- 
ing for the welfare of his flock and that after death they may be 
free from transmigration. The abhot^s coadjutor or pattadavar-^ 
also called pattadayya or patiaduppa^ lives with the abbot 
attending to the monastery, and training novices and boys who are 
sent to it for religions education. After dinner he always reads 
sacred books to the inmates of the monastery and to any one else 
who chooses to attend. In some monasteries the headman is a 
pattadayya. The charaniis or acolytes keep constantly travelling, 
visiting Lingdyat settlements where they are entertained by the local 
community. Ghamntis are occasionally placed in charge of monas- 
teries. The married clergy or gurtisthaladavaru solemnize marriage 
and death ceremonies and teach Lingayat children to pray. Their 
children pass their time in i*eligions studies and in attending on 
the mrahtas or unmarried priests. There are three lower orders of 
married clergy whose duties are hereditary : Ganachairs, who bathe 
and dress corpses and call people to feasts and funerals; smiddhi-- 
yavarih or sextons who dig graves and carry corpses ; and temple 
priests or pujdris, the ministrants of the god. Unmarried priests 
during their life choose one of their disciples to succeed them. 
Except this there is no promotion from the lower to the higher 
orders. The higher priests, both married and celibate, are considered 
so sacred that the touch of their feet is believed not only to purify 
everything unclean but to impart divinity to an image. The touch 
of a Lingayat priest is also considered the highest honour to an 
image or idol. Instead of Brahmanical offerings of fruit, flowers, 
frankincense, and hymns, it is not uncommon, on grand occasions, 
to see an ayya or jangam laying his foot on the head of Shiv^s bull 
or basav and asking him, Is it well ? 

Their chief holidays are Shwardtra in February -March, Oaur^s 
day in September- October, in September-October, 

New Tear's day in February- March, Divdli in October -November, 
HoU in April -May, and the jatrds or yearly fairs in honour of 
Virbhadra and Basav. Both men and women mark their brows 
with oowdmig ashes. Their high-priest or Teacher is the head of the 
Lingayat monastery at Ghitaldurg in Maisur. Like other Hindu 
Teachers, he chooses a successor during his life who acts under 
his orders so long as he lives. The Teacher may belong to any of 
the higher classes of Lingayats. Ha lives in celibacy in his monastery 
at Ghitaldurg in great pomp,, „ and receives divine honours from 
his followers. He goes on toui- once every three or four years, 
•receiving contributions and in return giving his followers the water 
in which his feet are washed, which they rub on their eyes and 
Unlike, Brahman religious .Teachers the Lingayat Teacher 
?;j|)iterforms;'Beath''‘^^ marriage ^ ceremonies. In other respects 
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XBADmS. 

Ba7ijlgs. 


Liugayats make pilgrimages to Benares^ Gokarii in Kumta^ 
Cliitaldurg in Maisur, and Uki in Yeliapur. They tlirow aside 
tke whole system of ceremonial impurity. Neither a birtli^ a death, 
nor a woman^s monthly sickness makes the believer impure. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry is 
nnknowm. 

Just before a child is born a midwife is called, and immediately 
after the birth word is sent to the priest who either comes at once, 
or waits till the fifth or the thirteenth day afterbirth when he invests 
the child with the ling or emblem of Shiv. A feast is given to 
women on the fifth day, and a second feast to priests and friends on 
the thirteenth day when the child is named. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty, and girls between nine and sixteen. 
Lingayats do not hold that a girl need be married before she comes 
of age. Proposals of mamage come from the boy parents. When 
the offer is accepted the bridegrobm^s people, after consulting a 
jangam or a Brahman astrologer, go to the house of the bride. 
The time for the marriage is fixed ; the bride is presented wdth gold 
and silver ornaments a robe and a bodice ; and the bridegroom^s 
people are feasted by the bride^s parents. Large booths are built in 
front of the bride’s and the bridegroom’s houses. The marriage 
ceremony generally lasts for four days. On the first day the bride’s 
people come to the bouse of the bridegi’oom and rub him with 
turmeric paste, and the bridegroom’s people do the same to tbe 
bride. They then tie roots of the turmeric plant round the right 
wrist of the bridegroom, and the left wrist of the bride. On the 
second day the family god or goddess is propitiated by both the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s people. Tbe family god or goddess is 
brought to tbe bouses from tbe bouse of thepurvayits that is purohits 
or priests, who are either laymen or priests and represent the beads 
of Lingayat families. Tbe priest banging it to bis neck by a cord 
brings the image from bis own house wbei^e it is kept and sets it on a 
low stool in a square marked off with lines of quartz powder. After 
this, either leaf- worship efejpwye, or frankincense- worship giiggiilfuje^ 
isperfor*med. The leaf- worship or elepaje is performed by persons 
whose family goddess is Parvati, and the frankincense-worship by 
those whose god is Virbbadra, Leaf -worship consists in covering a 
bamboo screen with the green leaves of the has74 Ficus speciosa, or 
tbe waved leaf fig tree, by forcing the leaves between the slips of 
bamboo. In the frankincense ceremony the bottoms of two new jars 
are taken off and laid as lids on their mouths ; they are filled with 
wheat-floui', and eight sandal sticks about a span long are planted 
in the flour in the shape of an octagon. Pieces of cloth are tied to 
the ends of the sticks and spread tightly like the top of a drum, and 
on the cloth, are laid small quantities of camphor and frankincense 
and round pieces of cocoa-kernel. On tbe pieces of kernel are laid 
two white r^gs spaked^iiayOii and sprinkled with water mixed with 
.eowdung iben_set on -a ■.piece .of white - cloth 

spread4n.|be,;^bnnd'ibtho'gpC^ tdoin», In perfottoing this as well 
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as ill performing tlie leaf ceretnony tlie priests dancje and sing 
Kanarese lijmns before tlie god or goddess. When tlie worship is 
over a feast is given to the caste people^ the special dish being godhi 
Iniggi of wheat milk and molasses. 

Early next morning the bride, accompanied by her house people 
and friends, comes in procession to the bridegroom^s house. Then 
the oiled rags which were laid on the pieces of cocoa-kernel are 
lighted, and the bridegroom and his mother and the bride and her 
mother, each carrying a pot or a bamboo screen, go in procession 
to the temple of Wrbhadra or of Parvati. In front of the bride 
and bridegroom go dancing-girls, musicians, and priests, on each 
side of them are men, and behind them are women. The procession 
occasionally halts on the way when, the dancing-girls dance and 
sing, the musicians play, and the priests dressed like Maratha 
soldiers sing hymns in honour of Virbhadra with a chorus of Kade^ 
Kade VirhhadmyBj'p'ps^rentlj Kanda Virbhadi^a^ that is Victory to 
Virbhadra. When they draw near the temple the parties enter 
leaving the dancing-girls outside, and the bridegroom and bride 
and their mothers walk with the pots or bamboo screens on their 
heads round the chief priest, who sits on a raised seat in the most 
notable place. After finishing the third round they drop the jars 
or bamboo screens on the floor and put out the lights. Then, after 
either leaving the pots in the temple or distributing the leaves 
among the guests, the bride goes to her house and the bridegroom 
to his. Soon after this a party from the bridals come to ask the 
bridegroom to her house. He goes with them, and, at the lucky 
hour, the bride and bridegroom sit in the marriage booth on a piece 
of white cloth spread on the ground before the pxiest or ayija who 
sits on a raised seat. On the floor, between the bride and 
bridegroom and the priest, millet is spread, five small earthen pots 
are set, and a long cotton thread is passed several times round the 
necks of the pots. One of the ends of the thread is given to the 
bridegroom to hold and the other to the ofticiating priest. The 
priest also holds in his hand a tray of millet or rice, which he blesses, 
giving the bride and bridegroom a sermon on the duties of the 
married state. At the end of the service the guests draw near the 
priest and take a little millet or rice from the tray in the priesPs hand. 
The ends of the bride and bridegroom^s garments are tied into a. 
knot, and a dancing-girl throws the lucky necklace round the neck 
of the bride. The priest then says ^ Live long in peace and unity/ 
and blesses the pair, throwing some grains of millet on their heads. 
The guests follow his example and shower millet on them. A dinner 
is soon after served and the ceremony is ovex'. 

On the fourth day the bride is hidden and the bridegroom is 
made to find her. Afterwards the. pair are seated on an ox and 
taken in procession to the village temple. After bowing to the god 
or goddess they visit the bridegroom^s.. : Before they enter the house 
they are stopped by the bridegroom's, sister who makes him 
promise to give his daughter in marriage to her son, though he is 
by no means bound to keep the promise, A feast is then given to 
friends and relations.. . , 
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With the Liogayats death is a season of gladness. The believer 
has left the evils of life and has gone to enjoy Shiv s heaven or kciilds. 
When fatal symptoms set in priests are called and the dying man is 
hathedj rubbed with cowdnng ashes, and laid on a square marked 
off with lines of quartz powder. Lingayat priests are feasted and 
money is distributed among them. This is called the vihhuti or 
ash ceremony. Soon after death the body-dresser or gandchdri and 
the grave-digger or scmddMgctv wash and dress the corpse and lean 
it against a wall in a sitting posture wnth lights burning before it. 
The officiating priest then comes, and, while musicians play 
music, removes the silver ling hox from the neck of the corpse, ties 
it to the right arm, and purifies the body by placing his feet on its 
thighs, and throws a garland of flowers round its neck. Meanwhile 
all the mjyas or Lingayat priests in the country, who have heard of 
the death from the body-dresser, flock to the house and place 
their feet on the lap of the corpse for which they are paid 6d. 
to 4s. (4 an^'.-Rs. 2). The body is kept in the house one to four 
days till all relations have come to take a -last look. A funeral 
bier, like a canopied chair, called a virndn or balloon, is made ready 
and the body set on it after it has been again purified by having the 
head touched by the priest’s foot. Then the people w^ho come in 
large numbers throw flowers on the body. The chair is lifted 
by the grave-diggers or samddhifavarvs and the men of the family. 
Before them walk a band of musicians and close behind the body 
follow the wife and a party of friends accompanied by the gayidolmri 
and other priests. At the grave the body is stripped of its rich 
clothes and ornaments and is put into a calico sack the mouth of 
which is tied in a knot over the corpse’s head. Befox’e the body is 
laid in the grave it is set at some distance to one side. The priests 
divide into two parties, one to send the dead man to heaven and the 
other to ensure his entrance. The pai4y who send him to heaven 
stand close to the body and call to the other party, who stand near 
the grave, ^This man has done well and has earned a place in 
heaven.’ The receiving party answer : ^ If this is true he shall 

certainly have a place in heaven.’ The body is then carried to the 
side of the grave and placed in it in a sitting posture. The officiating 
priest again sets his feet on the corpse’s head, bel leaves are thrown 
in, the grave is filled, and the funeral party return home with 
the clothes and ornaments of the deceased. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste under the presidency of 
the headman and his secretary, both of whom belong to the caste. 
The headman has the title of gauda and the secretary of patnashetti 
or chief trader of the city. Slinor offences against caste rules are 
punished by fines or warnings. In serious cases the proceedings are 
submitted to the Teacher, whose decision is final. Those who i^efuse 
to conform are put out of caste either for a time or for ever. 

Kaniiad or Vaishiya Va^'nis, numbeiung 527 of whom 257 are 
males and 270 females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi, Sopa>, and 
Siddapur, and in greater stx’ength in Hondvai*, Ankola, and Kumta. 
They seem to. h^vey'cqme "Goa. They- add the word shetti 
tb'* their names, *and>^:rac 0 brdmg‘ tradition, came from 
Oadh to 'escape the lov^-class king, who- was refused" 
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t-lie hand of a Kaiinad Vaiii maiden. Their household goddess is 
MhaLsa whose shrine is in Goa. They have no subdivisions and 
neither eat nor marry with any other division of Vanis. They 
are shorty strongs dark, and regular featured, the women closely 
resembling the men in features and comples:ion. Their home 
tongue is Kanarese; but they can speak Marathi, liindnskini, 
and Konkaiii. They live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite 
walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their ordinary food is rice and 
fish, and they have the same special dishes as Brahmans. In other 
respects as regards food, they do not differ from Bandek&s. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks, being specially fond of 
fish, tamarind, and chillies. The men wear the waistcloth, the 
shouldercloth, and the headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the 
robe drawn back between the feet, the backed bodice with short 
sleeves, and ornaments of gold and silver on the head, neck, ears, 
nose, arms, wrists, ankles, and toes. They are also fond of flowers 
of all colours. They are clean, hardworking, thrifty, even-tempered, 
and kindly and considerate to their debtors. They are petty money- 
lenders and shopkeepers dealing in rice, cloth, spices, and groceries. 
They are well-to-do, most of them owning land. They rank next 
to Brahmans. The men go to their shops at sunrise and stay 
till about nine at night, coming home at noon and going back after 
three. Their breakfast, which is of simple gruel is taken about 
noon ; their dinner of strained rice and vegetables or fish curry 
about three; and their supper, which does not differ from their 
dinner, about half-past nine. A family of five spends about £1 
(Rs. 10) a month. They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, worship 
all Brahman and local deities, and have faith in soothsaying and 
witchcraft. Their family gods are Mahalakshmi of Ndgeshi, Ganpati 
of Kandval, and Shdiiteri of M^dadol in Goa. Their spiritual Teacher 
is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur. He seldom inter- 
feres with their affairs and deputes his authority to subordinates who 
are called pdnipatyagdrs or shdstris. They employ Ohitpavan, 
Karhada, Deshasth, Havig, and Joishi Brahmans as their family 
priests, and treat them with much respecb. Boys are married 
between fourteen and eighteen, and girls between eight and eleven. 
Boys ai*e gii*t with the sacred thread between eight and eleven. 
The heads of widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. 
Polygamy is allowed but is seldom practised. Their ceremonies 
from birth to death do not differ from those of the Sasashtk^rs and 
Shenvis. Breaches of caste rules are enquired into and punished 
by their comniunity. Many are large landholders and are well-to- 
do. They have begun to teach their children English and are 
better off than the Bdndekars. 

' Ba'ndeka'r Va'nis, numbering 477 of whom 260 are males and 
217 females, are foundun Kirwir, 'Ankola) Kumta, Hondvar, 
TclMpur, and HaliyaL They are ■ said' to 'have come from Goa at 
the Portuguese conquest in 1510, Like, other Vanis they take 
the words and jxxndif/ after theit names. The nam.e B^ndekar 
comes from Bande a village in Sfivantvddi, which appears to have 
been their former home. The names in ordinary use among men 
are, B^banshet, Anantshet, Lingshet, -Edmshet, Gopalshet, Dulushet, 
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Ramtipandit, Blium^ipaiidit, and Manjaipandit ; and among women, 
Sarasvati, Lakslimi, Kama, Kareri, Ganga, Yamni, and Pandhari 
Their somames are, Pokle, Taishet, Sirsat, Munj, Andari, 
Mhapsekar, Vengurlekar, Bandodekar, Nevki, Teli, and KushL 
Their family gods are Kudaleshvar of Kudal in Savantyadi, 
Bandeshvar of Bande also in Savaatvadi, and Rainnath ' of 
Mhapsa in Goa. Persons bearing ^ the same surname do not 
intermarry. They have no sabdivisions and neither marry nor 
eat with any‘other trading class. They are regular featured, short, 
stout, and somewhat darker than Shenvis and Sasaslitkars, and 
their women are like the men but fairer. They speak Konkani 
with an accent much like that of the Kushasthalis or Sarusvats, and 
can also converse in Kanarese and Marathi. Their houses are 
like those of the Sasashtkars, Their common food is fish, rice, 
vegetables, and spices, and their special dishes are the same 
as those of Sasashtkars. They do not openly eat flesh or drink 
liquor, and are moderate eaters but not good cooks. They dress 
in Brahman fashion and keep costly clothes in store for holiday 
wear. They are clean, hardworking, calculating, and miserly. They 
have a poor name for honesty, and in their dealings are almost 
as harsh and exacting as Marwar Vanis. They are petty shop- 
keepers selling rice and cocoaniits. A few have opened business 
as general merchants and a few have entered the public service as 
clerks. They spend their time either in their shops or in preparing 
for sale roasted rice or chimnun or mimdakhij beaten rice or avlaJih% 
and cheap sweetmeats of pulse and molasses. The women pass 
their time in house work and help their husbands in beating and 
roasting the rice. With few exceptions they are poor. They 
rank next to Brahmans. Their daily life does not differ from 
that of other Yanis. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.lO)a 
month. They are Smarts or followers of Shankaracharya and 
keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. They are special believers 
in Ganpati and in the host of village gods which are worshipped 
by the lower orders of Hindus. They have also great faith in 
soothsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. They employ Karhada, 
Havig, and Oliitpavan Brahmans to perfoi^m their thread, marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies, which do not differ from those of 
Kannad Yanis. They show their priests great respect, especially 
their high-priest or Teacher who is a Havig Brahman of Haldipur in 
Honavar. Children .are named on the twelfth day after birth. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread between seven and twelve, and 
married between twelve and eighteen. Girls are married between 
eight and eleven, and a ceremony is performed when they come of 
age. AshrdcldJia OTmemothl ceremony is performed by a priest on 
the eleventh day after a death. Their practices do not differ from 
those of the Kannad Yanis. The heads of widows are shaved and they 
are not allowed to marry, but polygamy is permitted and practised. 
Social disputes are settled by the majority of the caste men the 
proceedings being submitted for the confirmation of the Teacher. 
The competition of . the Sasashtk&*s has reduced their profits and 
their condition... iA*'^pm^what;:,depm Some of them read and 
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Telllgll BanjigS, numbering 457'- of\ whom '236 are' 

221 femaies^ are found in tlie sub-divisions of Kdnara above tlie 
Salayddris^ esjDeciallj at Mundgod^ Sdmbrani in Siddapur^ 

Banvasi in Sirsb and Yeilapur. They take theii’ name from the 
Telllgll country in the Nizamis dominions. According to their 
story they are descended from Prithvi Mallchatti a Shaivite 
whose wife ivas a votary of Vishnu. Their names are the same as 
those of other Banjigs. They have no subdivisions. Both men and 
women are shorty dark^ and strongly made. Their home tongue is 
Kanarese. They live in small houses with mud walls and tiled or 
thatched roofs^ and while travelling put up under trees in small 
tents. They eat meat and drink liquor^ but their common food is 
rice and pulse. They are moderate eaters,, but not good cooks. 
The men wear the waistcloth in Mard.thi fashion, throw a cloth 
over the shoulders, and tie a scarf round their heads.' The women 
wear the skirt of the robe hanging like a petticoat and draw the 
upper end over the head like a veil. Their bodice has a back and 
short sleeves. They wear rich gilt and silver ornaments and flowers 
on -holidays. They are clean, sober, hardworking', and honest. 
They are pedlers carrying beads, penknives, locks, silk thread, 
toys, rice, and spices. Boys begin as apprentices. On beginning 
their apprenticeship they are warned against lying, stealing*, and 
cheating. They also work as field labourers. Though not well off 
they earn enough for their maintenance. They seem to have once 
been Lingayats, but Lingayat piuests have now no influence over 
them. Except some of the women who stay at home to cook, 
men women and children go out to sell their merchandise in 
small bands. A family of five spends about 106\ (Rs. 5) a month. 
Their spiritual Teacher is the high-priest of the Shri Vaishnav 
Brahmans. Their chief deity is Vishnu ; they also pray to Dharmaraj 
apparently Gautama Buddha under the guise of the eldest Pandav, 
and offer animal sacrifices to Mariamma and other destructive spirits, 
•^rhey marry their girls when they are between ten and fourteen, 
there beiug no rule that a girl should be married before she comes 
of age. Their boys are manned between twelve and twenty -five. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. 
They either burn or bury their dead. Breaches of caste rules are 
punished by their own community. Their calling is poorly paid, 
and though some of them send their children to school as a class 
they are not well-to-do. 

NaYveka'r Va'nis, numbering 322 of whom 170 are males and 
152 females, are found in Snpa and Yeilapur. TJiey take the word shet 
or trader after their names and are said to have come from hfarve in 
Goa. Their names, surnames, .and family gods do not differ from 
those of the Pednekars, and like them, persons of the same stock 
do not intermaixy. They have no subdivisions and neither eat 
nor marry with any other class of tradej^. ^ Both men and women are 
short, wheat-coloured, and weak. They ‘ speak Konkani indoors and 
Kd.nares6 out of doors. They live in small, one-storied houses with 
mud walls and either tiled or thatched roofs. Their common food 
is rice, vegetables, and fish, but they eat meat and drink liquor. 
They are moderate eaters though noi gdod: cooks, being excessively 
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fond of tot relistes and cocoanut oil. Tlie men wear the waist- 
cloth, the should ercloth, and the headscarf, and the women pass 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet and wear a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. They are thrifty, hardworking, and 
orderly, bat have not a good name for triithf illness. They are petty 
dealers like the Bavkuli V^nis, and are not prosperous. Their rank 
and their daily life do not differ from those of other Konkani- 
speaking traders. They worship all Brahman and village gods, but 
their favourite goddess is Mhalsa whose shrine is in Goa. They 
employ Havig Brahmans to perform their birth, puberty, marriage, 
and death ceremonies, which do not differ from those performed by 
Kannad Vanis. Their spiritual guide is the Smart head of the 
Shringeri monastery in Maisur. Their boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between ten and fourteen and are married between twelve and 
twenty-five. Their girls are married between eight and eleven and 
a ceremony is performed when they come of age. Their ceremonies 
do not differ from those of the Kannad Vanis. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised. They barn tbeir dead. 
Their caste disputes ai'e settled by the opinion of the majority of the 
men of the caste. They are illiterate, and as they neither send their 
children to school nor train them for higher employment their state 
is not likely to improve. 

La'd or SuryavatinsM Va'nis, numbering 272 of whom 148 
are males and 129 females, are found in Yellapur, Haliyal, and Sirsi. 
They say that they are the children of Surya the Sun. .They are 
said to have come from Benares to Maisur under pressure of 
famine about 700 years ago. But their caste name seems to 
show that their former settlement was not in Benares, but in South 
Gujarat or Ldt DeshJ- They ai*e a branch of the Lad community 
of Maisur with whom they have social intercourse/^ They have no 
subdivisions. Both men and women are tall, dark, and strong. 
They formerly spoke Chanrasi, said to be a dialect spoken north of 
the Krishna, perhaps a reminiscence of the Surat Chor^si ; they now 
speak Kanai^ese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs. Their staple diet is rice and pulse. They eat 
the flesh of animals slain in sacrifice and wild pork, but do not drink 
liquor. They are great eaters but not good cooks. The men wear the 
ordinary waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf and the 
women a hodice and robe whose skirt they wear like a petticoat 
without passing the end back between the feet. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They were formerly troopers and 
horse-dealers, but they are now chiefly engaged in trade, dealing in 
rice, cloth, spices, and groceries. They ai^e w^ell off and rank with 
other traders. The men trade and the women mind the house* 
A family of five spends about 145. (Rs. 7) a month. They are 
Smarts or followers of Shankar^oh4,rya, and employ Kanarese Joishi 
Brahmans to perform their puberty, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
They worship all Hindu gods, but their favourite deity is Bhavani 
whose temple priests are of the Lad caste. These priests do not 
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maiTy and walk about almost naked. Ttey offer bipod sacrifices 
and sometimes mate burnt offerings^ eating part of them and giving 
tbe rest to tbe worshippers. They are said to have formerly openly 
sacrificed animals, and performed ceremonies^ hot these 

practices are said to have fallen into disuse. Their family god is 
Ventatesh whose chief shrme is at Tirupati in North. Arkot. ' They 
wox'ship locaTgods, and fast on Fridays.- Boys are invested with 
the sacred thread at eight and married at eighteen ; girls are 
maiTied between nine and eleven. Their customs do not differ from 
those of the Rachevars^ a Tamil-speaking military class who are 
found in Karwar and Maisur. They burn their dead. Widows do 
not marry ; they used to burn with their husbands. Caste disputes 
are settled according to the opinion of the majority of the men. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kanaresej and succeed as 
traders in grain, cloth, and groceries. 

Bha'tia's, numbering 112 of whom 67 are males and 45 females, 
are found in the towns of Kumta and Karwar. Their mother- 
country is Cutch, but most of them have come to Kanara from 
Bombay within the last sixty years. They claim, probably with 
right, to belong to the tribe of Bhati Eajputs whose head-quarters 
are in Jesalmir in Kajputana. The men add the word ehet to their 
names. They say that there are eighty-four family stocks in their 
country each with a distinct family god, whose shrines are in 
Marwar. The Kanara Bhatias still intermarry with those of their 
class who have remained in Cntch. They have no subdivisions. 
They are strong and fair, and speak Gutchi in their homes. They 
live in one or two storied houses with stone walls and tiled roofs, in 
style like a Bombay house. Their staple food is rice, wheat, pulse, 
and butter. Like other natives of Gujarat, compared with the 
people of Kdhara, they are great eaters, fond of clarified butter, 
milk, sugar, and molasses, but they are not good cooks. Their 
holiday dishes are different kinds of country sweetmeats. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the long coat, and the Kanara headscarf or the 
Bhatia oval double-peaked turban. The women wear tbe skirt of the 
robe hanging like a petticoat, and tljeir bodice is open-backed and 
short-sleeved. They are vigorous and enterprising, but hot-tempered 
and considered unscrupulous . They are traders, dealing with Bombay 
and Malabar and even with Europe. They are well off and pros- 
perous. They rank with the local trading classes. The men rise 
about seven and saunter about their houses for an hour or two. 
They breakfast at ten and go to their shops or ofl&ces. They return 
after sunset and sit writing their accounts till ten or eleven and 
sometimes till midnight when they sup and go to bed. The women 
mind the house. A family of five spends about £2 to £3 (Rs. 20- 
Es. 30) a month. In religion they are Vaishnavs, respecting all 
Vaislmav and local deities and keeping the ordinary holidays. 
Their family priests are Gujarat Brahmans. But their religious 
Teachers or maharajas^ to whom they pay the highest honours, 
and who at times visit them and collect contributions, are southern 
or Telugu Brahmans, descendants of the great Vaishnav teacher 
Vallabhi<oh4rya who lived about the fifteenth century. Bhati£s wear 
the sacred thread and make pilgrimages to Gokam, Benares, R^m- 
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eslivar, Gaya, and Dwarka. They marry their girls between ten and 
fourteen, and their’ boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow 
marriage is forbidden, but their widows do not shave the head. 
They burn their dead. Their social disputes are settled by meetings 
of adult castemen. As a class they are well-to-do. They teach 
their children to read and write and keep their accounts in Gujarati, 

Pedneka'r Va^'nis, numbering 102 of whom 45 are males and 
57 females, are found in Kdrwar, Ankola, Kumta, Honavar, and 
Sirsi. They are immigrants from Pedne in Goa and seem to have 
come to Kanara in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Like 
other trading classes they place the word sliet and ndih after their 
names. Their family stocks are Atri, Bharadvi^j, Kashyap, Kaushik, 
and Kaundanya. Marriage is forbidden between persons of the 
same stock. The names in common use among men are Ananta, 
Eamchandra, Vittayya, Babu, Subrdya, Yithoba, and Krishna; and 
among women, Parvati, Eukmini, Satyabhama, Lakshmi, Devki, and 
Saras vati. Eepresentatives of the old community remain in Pedne 
in Goa. They are a distinct branch of Yanis, and neither eat nor 
marry with any other subdivision of traders. Both men and 
women are regular featured, fair, middle-sized, and strongly made. 
Their home tongue is Konkani, but they also talk Kanarese. They 
live in small houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
verandas, and front yards. Their common food is rice and fish, 
and they eat flesh though not openly. They are poor cooks but 
great eaters and are fond of fish and of bitter and hot relishes. 
The men w^ear the sacred thread, and the waistcloth, shouldercloth, 
and headscarf. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet, and wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back, and the 
same ornaments as Kannad Yanis. They are clean, hardworking, 
quiet, and thrifty, but have not a good name for honesty. Their 
chief occupation is to make roasted rice or mimdahM or clianmim and 
beaten rice or avtahhi. Besides looking after the house the women 
help in roasting and beating the rice. They also buy plantains, 
cocoanuts, betel leaves and nuts, and flowers wholesale from the 
growers and sell them retail. «They earn to 1^. (4-8 an$.) a day, 
and on such big days as Amina’s fairs, 26*. to 6^. (Re.l-Es.3). 

They are well off some of them owning land. Their social I'ank and 
their daily life do not differ from those of other trading classes. A 
family of five generally spend about 14^. (Es. 7) a month. They are 
Smarts by religion. Their family gods are Malvirdevand Eaiilnath 
of Mhaipe near Pedne in Goa, and Kam&shi and Shanterdevi of 
Sanikatta in Ankola. In other respects their religion does not differ 
from that of the Kannad Yanis. Their spiritual Teacher is the 
head of the Santarde monastei'y near Pedne in Goa, They employ 
Sc4sashtk4r Brahmans to perform their ceremonies and pay them great j 
respect. The parents of the bride receive money. Their boys are 
girt with the sacred thread between eight and twelve and married 
between ten and twenty. Girls are married between eight and eleven 
and a ceremony is perfomed when they come of age. They burn 
their dead. ^ ^ The heads of; widows are shaved and they are not 
allowed tq,, naarry.' .'.Their 'family priests are S£sashtk& Brahmans, 
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Their ceremonies do not differ from those of the Kannad Vd,nis, 
Their social dispntes are settled by committees of the castemen. 
They do not send their children to school. 

Loha'na'Sj numbering 59 of whom 29 are males and SOfemales^ 
are found iii Kumta where they haTe settled since the introduction of 
British rule. Lob ana is a Sindh name and the class is apparently 
of Afghan origin. They li¥e in Kumta where they are said to have 
come from Cutch. The names in common use among men 
are, Ukda, Pisa, Jairam, Manji, Pevaj, Khatav, Tokarsi, Govand, 
Chaturbhuj, Morirji, Hemr^j, Naran, Devakar, Tulsidd;S, Bhimji, 
and Lalji; and among women, Ganga, Keshi, Puseji, Jamuna, Mitta, 
Lakam, Mammi, Kuvar. Their family god is Shrinathji of Mevad 
in Marwar, Their parent stock is in Outch and they marry and eat 
with Outch Lohan^s. A Lohana is accosted as thahlcar, and the 
men place the word or title thahkar before their personal name, 
as Tiiakkar Hemrdj. They have three family stocks Tanna, Jettani, 
and Sundarni. People of the same family stock do not intermarry, 
’There are no subdivisions among Lohan^s. The men are fair, tall, 
stout, and well-made ; and the women are like the men only fairer. 
Their mother-tongue is Outchi, which they still speak in their 
homes. Out of doors they speak a corrupt Kanarese with a Gujarati 
accent. They live in two-storied houses with laterite walls and 
tiled roofs, with verandas but without front yards. Their common 
food is rice, wheat, clarified butter, split pulse, and gram. They 
are said to have given up their former practice of eating fish and 
other animal food. Sweetmeat balls is their favourite dainty. They 
are great eaters being fond of clarified butter, pulse, milk, and 
molasses, but they are not good cooks. The men wear the sacred 
thread, the waistcloth, the white long coat or angarkha, and the red 
or flowered Cutch turban of the same shape as that worn by Bhatias. 
The women wear the usual Cutch robe the skirt like a petticoat and 
the upper end drawn across the head and face like a veil. The bodice 
is short-sleeved and open-backed. They are hardworking, thinfty, 
and hot-tempered, and are considered unscrupulous in their dealings. 
They trade in cotton and piece-goods, hardware, cardamoms, 
betelnuts, dates, spices, and groceries. They all read and write 
Gujarati and are welh to-do. They rank below Bhatias, takingfood 
cooked by Bhdtias though Bhd^ti^s do not take food cooked by them. 
On grand occasions the two classes interchange visits and dine 
with each other sitting in different I'ows and employing Gujarati 
Brahmans to cook. Such of their men and women as are poor 
employ themselves as house servants or corn gi'inders. The men 
work like the Bhatias and the women mind the house. Children 
are allowed to play about the house till they ax^e five years old. After 
five girls help their mothers and boys are sent to learn Gujardti. 
A family of five spends £2 to £3' (Es. 20 - Es. 30) a month. Like 
the Bhatias they are followers of the Vallabhdchd,rya Mahardjds^ 
who are Telugu Brahmans and Vaishnavs, in religion. Besides 
Krishna, who is their special deity, they worship the ordinary Brahman 
and village gods and keep local holidiays. Girls are generally 
married in childhood, but there is no rule against their remaining 
unmarried till they are grown up. The or chchatti mvemouj 
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is performed on the sixth day after hirth, the child is named and 
cradled on the twenty -firsts and dinners are given to relations and 
friends. The mother is considered impure till the forty-second day. 

On the forty-second she fasts for twelve hours^ and goes to the shrine 
of Krishna with a cocoanut, some flowers^ and twm to four shillings 
(Ee. 1-Es. 2) in cash, which she gives to the priest as a purifying 
offering. After this she mixes freely with the people of the house. 
Marriage ceremonies last three to ten days according to the means of 
the family. All their ceremonies are the same as those of Gujarat 
Brahmans. They bum their dead. The heads of widows are not 
shaved but they are not allowed to marry. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste. All can i^ead and write 
Gujarati and are pushing and prosperous. 

Gujara't Ya'nis, numbering 37 of whom 21 are males and 16 
females, are found in small numbers inKumta and Karwar. They come 
from Cutch and like the Kfoara Jains take the syllable after their 
name. The shrines of their family gods are in Outch. Unlike the Jain 
Vanis of Outch they have such family names as Bharamsi, Ladasya, 
Nangda, Momaya, Mota, Lapsya, Danda, and Khona. The personal 
names in ordinary use among men are, Uka, Punsi, Vardhman, Kanji, 
Parbat, Ratansi, Rajpal, Sejpal, Hirji, Darsing, Keshavji, Narsi, and 
Manak ; and among women, Manbai, Ratanbai, Vejbai, Dhanbai, 
Lakmib£i, Hirbai, and Matnbai. Persons belonging to the same 
stock do not inteimarry. They are a branch of the Jain community, 
but neither eat nor marry with other Jains. Most of them are stout, 
dark, and strongly made, the women resembling the men in colour 
and features. Their home tongue is Cutchi. Out of doors they talk 
either incorrect Kanarese or Marathi with a Gujarati accent. They 
live in two-storied houses with stone walls and tiled roofs without 
courtyards, but with verandas in front. They are strict vegetarians, 
their staple diet being rice, wheat, split pulse, clarified butter, and 
milk. They are great eaters being fond of clarified butter, milk, 
sugar, molasses, and gram. The men wear a waistcloth, a long 
coat, and the oval double-peaked Cutchi turban. Women wear the 
lower end of the robe hanging like a petticoat, and the upper end 
drawn over the head and shoulders. The bodice is open-backed and 
has short sleeves. They are energetic, hardworking, and thrifty, 
but hot-tempered and not very truthful Their chief occupation is 
trading in cotton. They are well off. They rank with the local trading 
classes, and their daily life does not differ from that of Bh4tias and 
Jjohanas. A family of five spend £1 10^. to £2 10^. (Rs.l5-Es. 25) a 
month. They are Jains, worshipping the Tirthankars as servants of 
Arhat the Supreme. Their religious Teachers ov jatisj of whom 
there are naany in Outch though none in Kanara, are subject to the 
authority of high-priests called shripicjy who keep moving during the 
fair weather, and during the four rainy months, live in retreat at the 
first Jain temple they reach after the bursting of the rains. Both 
the priests and. the high-priests live in celibacy. Unlike the Kanara 
Jains whose priests are either Jain Brdhmans or Jain pxiests, they 
employ Gujarat Brl,hmans' to cook and to perform their marriage, _ 
puferty,and.de^th;>pe^efto|i^^ They take-their meals before sunset, 
and use .water of the Moger or Kh4rvi oastei ■':l| 
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Boys are married between sixteen and twenty^ and tbey are not bound 
to marry their daughters before they come of age. Unlike ^ to 
Kanara Jains a birth or a death in a family is not considered to 
make the members of the family impure^ except that for thirteen 
days they do not go to their temples. Their term of mourning* for 
a death lasts for a year during which they perforin no marriage or 
other joyful ceremonies. Their women sing on all joyful occasions, 
and wail when their caste people die. They are paid 3d. to 6d, 
(2 " 4 (ms,) for singing and 1 s. to 2^. (8 ans. - Ee. 1 ) for wmiling'. On the 
sixth day after a birth relations and friends come to the house wuth 
ornaments and clothes for the child. It is named on the twelfth 
day. Offers of marriage come from the bridegroom^s father who 
presents the bride with gold and silver ornaments and pays her 
parents £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - Es. 1000) as earnest-money which 
forms the girhs marriage settlement. Women sing Gujarati songs 
for two days before the marriage day and parties from the bride- 
groom’s and the binders exchange repeated visits with presents and 
bands of music. On the marriage day both bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed^ and the bridegroom, 
wearing the marriage coronet, comes in procession to the bride’s house, 
and, being I’eceived by her parents, walks with his bride three times 
round a square at the corners of which four wooden posts are planted. 
At the end of the third round the bride and bridegroom throw 
strings of flowers round each other^s necks and stand in the square. 
The mother and father of the bride join the hands of the bride and 
bridegroom and poui? water over them, A Brdhman priest kindles 
the sacred fire and the bride^s parents present the bridegroom and 
the bride with clothes and ornaments, and the skirts of their 
garments are tied together. After a death they go to their 
temples on the third day and, sitting outside of the temple, hear 
sacred books read. On the thirteenth they feast their community, 
and on the fourteenth perform mritahhisliek that is they get the 
Tirthankar^s image washed, and then enter the temple. Their 
social disputes are enquired into and disposed of at meetings 
of adult castemen called the pauGh under the presidency of an 
hereditary headman called shot. They are very vigorous and hard- 
working, and teach their children English, 

KomtigS, numbering 261 of whom 125 are males and 136 females, 
are found in Yellapur, Mundgod, Haliyd.1, and Sirsi. They live in 
towns. They are said to have come from Bellari in Madras and they 
still eat and marry with Bellari Komtigs though they speak Kd-narese 
instead of Telugu. They seem to have come to Kanara in seai*ch 
of work. The names in common use among men are, E^appa, 
NarayanappaGovindappa, Bassappa, and Krishna; and among women, 
Tulsi,Ganga,Bh£girathi, Sitavva, Venkawa, Iravva, and Sundravva 
They have neither surnames nor clan , names. Them family god 
is N%ireshvar, whose shrine is at 'Bankipur in Dh^rw^r. They 
have no subdiYisions. They are shori, round-featured, and inclined 
to stoutness. Their Kdnarese is largely mixed with Telugu words. 
They live in rows of one-stoiied houses with mud walls and 
^ tiled Topfs. Their staple diet is’ rice and millet. They 'use na 
anim^l food and take neither liquor nor mtoxicatiag drugs. They 
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are temperate eaters, their food being simple but well dressed. 
Their special dishes are wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse 
mixed with molasses. The men wear the wmistcloth, a short 
coat, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf ^ and the women pass the 
skirt of the robe between the feet and draw the upper end over the 
head like a veil. The bodice has a back and short sleeves. 
They are careful and neat in their dress, wearing Dh^rwar and 
Belgaum robes and keeping special clothes in store for holidays 
and family ceremonies. The women are fond of wearing sweet- 
scented flowers, and both men and women wear the gold and silver 
ornaments used by other high class Hindus. They are clean, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly, but they have a poor name for honesty. 
Their one hereditary calling is trading in grain, cloth, currystuffs, 
fruit, and oilman^s stores. Boys attend vernacular schools from 
seven to sixteen when they begin to help their elders in trade ; 
and women, besides looking after the house, help their husbands 
in the shop. Some of them own land which they lease to tenants. 
They are free from debt and make good steady incomes as traders. 
As a class they are well-to-do. They rank next to Brahmans and 
claim superiority over Yanis and Sonars. They take no food except 
what is cooked either by their own people or by Dravid Brahmans. 
They have two meals a day, about noon and about eight in the 
evening. Most of the day is spent in their shops. Their busy 
season lasts from December to May, and their dull season from 
June to Novembex’. The ordinary monthly charges of a family 
of a husband, a wife, two children, and an old relation are 
about 165. (Es. 8). The house costs £7 IO 5 to £50 (Es. 75- 
Es. 600) I the furniture £2 IO 5 . to £10 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 100) j and 
their special ceremonies £5 to £20 (Es. 50 - Es. 200). They are 
religious, employing Br^^hmans to perform their ceremonies and 
paying them great respect. Their spiritual Teacher is Kabir- 
bhdskardcharya, a Shaiv Brahman who lives in celibacy at the 
Narayan Devarii monastery in the Bellari district. They have faith 
in soothsaying and believe in evil spirits, ghosts, and village gods. 
Their chief deities are Venkatramana and MaMdev. They are 
Smarts and make pilgrimages to Gokaxm, Benares, Rameshvax’, 
Pandharpur, and Tirupati in North Arkot, and offer blood sacrifices 
to village gods. They keep images of household gods in their 
houses and worship them every day before taking their meals. 
Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is common. Girls are 
married between six and twelve, and boys between sixteen and 
twenty. They bum their dead and mourn them ten days. Their 
customs ^are almost the same as those of Yanis. Social disputes 
are enquired into at meetings of adult castemen and the proceedings 
submitted for orders to the Teacher, who has the power of fining, 
expelling, and readmitting offenders. Both boys and girls go to 
school. They are likely to rise in importance. 

ITaiiiS, nunxboring 21 of whom 19 are males and 2 
females, are found both in the towns and villages of Haliy^bl, 
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parts. Their home tongue is Mai'Tddi The names of men are^ 
Shilajh Eajaram^ Motiji^ Limbaji, Hiruji, Bhangaji^ Amarji 

and Jesaji; and of women^ Sampa, Jettu, Kndavi^ itemb Sadu^ 
Lemi^ and SembL They have no surnames. They belong to three 
leading classes or stocks^ Rathor> Pavar^ and Chohan. Their 
family god is Ambu-Jaipil and Hilaji whose shrines are at 
Shirolii in Marwar. Families belonging to the same stock do not 
intermarry. There are no sabdivisions. The men are of the 
middle height^ wheat-coloured^ and spare, but strongdy made and 
with well-cut features ; the women are shorter and disposed to 
stoutness. Their houses are one-storied with mud or stone walls and 
tiled roofs. They stand in rows in the markets of towms and large 
villages. Their furniture consists of palm-leaf mats^ copper pots^ 
and wooden boxes. Their staple diet is wheat and breads and they 
are temperate eaters and do not drink liquor or eat flesh. They are 
good cooks^ their holiday dishes being malgadi or wheat-flour cakes 
sweetened with molasses and fried in clarified butter^ and shiri balls of 
wheat-flour roasted and mixed with sugar. The men wear the waist- 
cloth, a long white coat; a shouldercloth^ and a small tightly wound 
two-coloured turban. The women wear a petticoat with many folds 
falling to the ankle, a short-sleeved* and open-backed bodice, and an 
upper robe or scarf of which one end is fastened at the waist and the 
other end drawn over the head and face and held in one hand. The 
men wear ear-rings, gold finger-rings, gold necklaces, and silver 
girdles ; and the women ear, nose, and finger rings, and necklaces of 
gold, bone bracelets, glass bangles, and silver anklets and toe-rings. 
They keep a store of rich clothes for holiday wear. They are clean, 
miserly, cunning, and exacting, and have a poor name for honesty. 
Their hereditary calling is trade. Some deal in pearls and some in 
cloth; some in grain and spices and oilman’s stores, and some are 
moneylenders. Boys begin to trade between sixteen and eighteen. 
The women do not help the men in their calling. Their profits are 
steady and large. They lend to each other at six per cent on 
personal security, but they are generally free from debt. Many 
of them own land. They rank as traders and eat with none but 
Indra, Panoham, and Ghaturth Jains. Maratha Shimpis and 
Kunbis take food prepared by them. . The men attend to their 
shops and the women to their houses from sunrise to sunset. • They 
take two meals a day about noon and about eight. Like other 
traders their busy season lasts from December to May, The 
ordinary monthly cost of a family of five is about 16^. (Es. 8). Their 
furnitux'e is worth £2 10s, to £10 (Rs. 25-Rs. 100), and their house 
£10 to £50 (Rs. 100 -Es. 500). They are Shi4vak Jains in religion, 
but respect Gaud Brd.hmans, who perform their marriage ceremonies. 
Their chief object of worship is Parasnith. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirohi, Ahmadabad, and Mount Abu^ Their spiritual Teacher 
OT sJmpuj IB sb Jain ascetic, who lives in , celibacy at Jodhpur in 
Mdrwar. He bas a number of disciples who are trained under him in 
Sanskrit and theology. On the death of the Teacher the oonimunitj 
chooses the best of the disciples ; the rest continne under him. The 
head Teacher has no fixed abode. He moves from place to place 
, tiisiting hip^ followers, stopping at Jain temples, and receiving sub- 
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scriptions. The M.4rwd/ris offer flowers aixl fruit to tlie gods Abu 
Jaip£ and Hilaji, whose images they keep in their houses. Their 
religious doctrines are in the main the same as those of Cutch Vanis 
or Gujarat Jains. Infant marriage is not allowed. Girls are married 
at any time after twelve and boys after twenty. Polygamy is allowed 
and widow marriage is forbidden. The dead are burnt. Their birth 
death and marriage cerenaonies do not differ from those of Gujarat 
Vanis. Social disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen. 
They teach both their boys and girls to read and write Marvadi and 
Kanarese, but do not take to new pursuit. 

Warlike Classes included five classes with a strength of about 
1000 or 0*23 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 600 were 
Marath4s; 344 (males 219, females 125) Eajputs; 131 (males 123, 
females 8) N^ersj and 18 (males 10, females 8) Rachevars or , 
Kongers. ^ 

Mara'tlia's number about 600 most of whom are settledinKdrwar. 
They have come from Ratndgiri and Savantv^di within the last 
twenty years. The census returns show a total of about 35,000, but 
almost all of these strictly belong to the class of Maratha Kulvadis. 
They are divided into Salvis, Shindes, and regular Marathas, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Some of them are -wheat-coloured 
and some dark, and almost all are strong and well-made; the women 
are like the men but fairer. Their home Marathi does not differ 
from the home tongue of the Savantvadi and Ratnagiri Marathas. 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched or tiled 
roofs, narrow verandas, and front yards. Their staple diet is rice, 
vegetables, and fish; but they eat fowls, sheep, and game, and 
drink country liquour. They are moderate eaters, fish and spices 
being their chief dainties. They are good cooks. The men wear 
the waistcloth, the shoulderclotli, and the headscarf; and the 
women the robe passing the skirt back between the feet and drawing 
the upper end over the head. They also wear a short-sleeved and 
backed bodice. They are hardworking, thrifty, and energetic, but 
selfish and cunning. Some serve as constables and messengers ; 
otliers are petty shopkeepers selling grain, vegetables, and fruit. 
They are comparatively well-to-do, and rank next to the trading 
classes. The men work during the whole of the day taking three 
meals, and the women mind the house. The ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five are 16.s. (Rs. 8). Their religion does not 
differ from that of the Konkani-speaking husbandmen of Kaiiara. The 
Marathas have a leaning towards Shaivism, while the Kanarese- 
speaking husbandmen lean towards Vaishnavism. Both have a | 
strong faith in soothsaying and ghosts. Girls are married between " 
nine and twelve and boys between fourteen and eighteen. They 
employ Earhada, Konkanasth or Ohitpavan, and JoisH or Havig 
Brahmans to perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. 
Widow maiTiage and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. 
Their widows do not shave their heads and their dead are burnt. 
They have no regular headman, but their caste disputes are enquired 
into and settled by meetings of castemen whose decision is final and 
enforced on paih of Ipsisjbf ’’ They have, begun to send their 
children to school and sho^itheniselves ready to take to new pursuits. 
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Rajputs, numbering 344 of wliom 219 are males and 125 
females^ are found in small numbers in all large towns* Tliey bave 
come in search of employment from Central India and their home 
tongue is Hindustani The names in ordinary use among men are^ 
Kalusing, Durgasingj Ramchandarsing, Ramprasad, KesariprasM^ 
Caarishanbar^ R^dhakisan, and Sitaram ; and among women^ RMha^ 
Janki, Sita, Ganga, K4si, and Lachmi, Their family stocks are 
Kaiishik^ Kaundanya^ and Vatsya. Their surnames are Chohan, Pavar^^ 
Tilokchandi^ and Dikkhit, and they eat and marry with the Rajputs 
of Central India, Most of them are manned to Rajput women. 
Some keep either Konkani or Kanarese-speaking women_, but their 
children by these women generally join one of the prostitute 
classes. They are divided into Surya-vaunshis or sun-born and 
Chandra- vaunshis or moon-born^ and the two classes eat together 
and intermarry. They are wheat-coloured, tall, and muscular, with 
well-cut and manly features. Their home tongue is Hindustani, 
which does not differ from that of the Central India Rajputs. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud or latent© walls and thatched 
or tiled roofs and front yards. The furniture includes brass lamps 
and a variety of metal plates and cooking and other vessels. They 
eat mutton and drink liquor, but their common food is wheat, 
clarified butter, and split pulse. They are great eaters and good 
cooks. The men wear the waistcloth wrapping it round the waist 
and binding one end tightly <round each leg, a jacket, and a head- 
scarf. Some women wear the petticoat and others the I'obe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet ; all draw the upper 
end across the head and face like a veil. They also wear a bodice 
with short sleeves and a back. Most keep costly clothes in store for 
holiday wear and for grand occasions, and have a large collection of 
silver and gold ornaments. The men wear gold ear-rings and 
finger-rings and a silver girdle, and the women nose-rings, ear-rings, 
necklaces, wristlets, anklets, waistbands, and toe-rings, the toe-rings 
and anklets of silver and most of the other ornaments of gold. They 
are hot-tempered, brave, showy, hardworking, and thrifty. They 
are husbandmen, constables, and petty shopkeepers, selling rice, 
tobacoo, oocoanuts, clarified butter, currystuff, and cloth. They gene- 
rally have arms in their houses and are excellent wrestlers. Some 
of the poorer women maintain themselves by spinning country 
cotton. They earn enough for a decent living. They rank next to 
Brahmans though the trading classes claim superiority. They rise 
early, bathe in cold water, and worship their gods. They cook their 
food, breakfast between nine and ten, and go to work, returning by 
sunset and taking their second meal between seven and eight. The 
.women do nothing but house work and never leave the house; 
without covering their heads. The ordinary monthly expenditure of 
a family of five varies from 16^. to £1 (Rs. 8 -Es. 1 0) . Their furniture 
is worth £1 to £6 (Rs.l 0 - Rs, 50), and their marriages cost £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 1 00 -Es. 600) . They are very religious. The objects of their 
pecial devotion are Ram, Krishna, Shiv, Vehkatramana, Ganpati, and 
irvati Their holidays are ^un Wn^in January ^SMm.gain F©b^^^^^ 
%rchf 'daydn ''1^^ ^ 
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July- August; GohaldsMami in August-September; Ganesh-chatiirtJii 
in A.U gust -September; Dasm in September- October; Bivdli in 
October-November; and A^£r;^^7a ekadashi in October -November, 
Their spiritual Teachers are Kano j a Brahmans to whom they pay great 
respect. They make pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara/ Eameshvar in 
Madura, Benares and Gaya in the North-West Provinces^ Dwarka in 
west Kathiawar^ Kishkinda in North India, and Tiriipati in North 
Arkot. They join in local festivals and reverence the village gods^ 
but do not offer blood sacrifices, though they have great faith in 
soothsaying and witchcrafts Their girls are married bet^veen seven 
and eleven and their boys between rixteen and twenty-five. Widow 
marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. They 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not perform regular death 
ceremonies in the case of boys who die before they are girt with the 
sacred thread or in the case of girls who die before marriage. They 
observe the sixteen sacraments enjoined on high class Hindus. The 
ceremonies are conducted by Kanoja Brahmans and do not differ from 
those performed by Brahmans. They are, puberty or garbliadan^ 
pregnancy or immmmn, a ceremony to secure the birth of a son 
"known as shimantf a preserving or Vielmuhali ceTemonj^hirth or 
jdtharma, naming or namkarna^ presenting to the god or 
nisKkarma^ weaning annaprashan^ head-shaving or chaid, thread- 
gmding or %ipanayan^ beginning Vedic learning or malidnem^ 
•completing Yedio learning or presenting a cow to the 

Brahman instructor or expiation for chance irregularities 

or samdvartan^ marriage or 174’dA, and death or nidhaii. Their social 
disputes are disposed of at meetings of adult castemen. The 
Pardeshi or foreign families do not teach their children, but the 
native Eajputs or descendants of kept women teach their boys to 
read and write Marathi and K^narese. 

Na'yers, numbering 131 of whom 123 are males and 8 females, are 
found in small numbers in Kumta and Sirsi. The name, of which the 
singular is Nayer and the plural Naym^ir, is theMal^yali for leader* 
They are not residents but pilgrims from Malabar to Gokarn in 
Kumta. Though they are only pilgrims some of them stay for several 
months and a few for some years. The eight women shown in the 
census seem to be Kanarese women kept by the Nayers. There are 
said to be no N%er women in North Kanara. The men^s names are 
Gop4l, N^rd,yan, Eamana, Krishna, and Achchutam; and the women^s 
names, Nar^yaniamma, Parvatamma, Kunji, Lakshmi, andParvatadevi, 
Except Njiyer, which all men add to their names, they have no 
surnames but place names. They have no household gods, but their 
family deities are Bhadragali of Ki^Iikat and Palghat in Malabdr, 
Gumvaya Urapan or Krishna of Kalikat, and Shastar Ayappa whose 
shrines are found in many villages on the Malabar coast. They 
belong to eleven classes or clans : Kirit or Kiran, Sudra, Ohaiunidu, 
Yiliam or Yilit, Yatta-Katta, Atte-Korchi, Yolkutra, Yolterat, 
Tunar, Anador, and Torgan, The men of the three first classes eat; 
together, and a few of the men of the first and second class marry 
women belonging^ to thb second and third divisions. Their w 
'oat, only- with- periomjjpfitEbii The lower orders mar*' 
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cooked by a roan of tlie bigbest clan,. They are well-featured^ fair^ 
tall^ and strongly made. Tbeir home tongue is Malayalij but they 
can talk Kanarese though with a Malayali accent. They have no 
houses of their own^ generally living with Havig Brahmans, Their 
common food is vegetables and ricej but they are free to use flesh 
except beef and pork and to drink liquor. Unlike the people o£ 
Kaiiara the men keep a knot of hair on the forehead and the 
women increase the size of the lobe of the ears by wearing heavy 
ornaments. The men’s fall dress is a thin white waistcloth called 
munda wrapped round the waist without passing the end between 
the legs. They also wear a shouldercloth and a white headscarf^ 
and out of doors carry in their hands a palmyra-leaf umbrella. 
The women wear the munda like the men^ leaving the bosom and 
the upper part of the body uncovered^ except by a narrow cloth 
worn across the shoulder like a sash. The munda is so thin that 
an under-cloth has to be worn. They are clean^ hot-tempered, 
lazy, and thriftless. Before the conquest of Malabar by the English 
the Nayers formed the militia of the country. Now some, but 
chiefly those of the lowest or Torgan division, areiusbandmen and 
Government servants. In Kanara they are either physicians, 
astrologers, or sorcerers. The hereditary office of the first class of 
the Kirits or Kirans is to settle disputes among the lower classes ; 
that of the second or Sudras to act as physicians ; that of the third or 
Oharnadus to prepare horoscopes ; that of the fourth or Vilits to carry 
the palanquins of kings, Namburi Brahmans, and others pririleged to 
use palanquins ; the fifth or Vatta-Kattas make oil ; the sixth or Atte- 
Korchis pour on the heads of all N%ers when in mourning a mixture 
of water, milk, and cow’s urine on the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth day in 
order to cleanse them from impurity ; the seventh or Yolkutras are 
barbers; the eighth or Volterats washermen; the ninth or Tunars 
tailors ; the tenth or Anadors potters ; and the eleventh or Torgans 
labourers. In the two higher castes certain families have the name 
of Nambiar. These are the children of Nayer women by Namburi 
Brahmans, and, to one of these families the Malabar chiefs belong. 
The title of Nambiar is borne only by sons of the sisters of 
Nambiars whose fathers are Namburi Brahmans. The daughters 
in Nambiar Nayer families take great pains to persuade Namburi 
Brahmans to live with them, feeding them, clothing them, and 
paying them large sums of money. In old times the Nambiar 
families were treated with special respect and made governors of 
provinces and large land proprietors, 

Nayers rank next to the trading classes, the Kiran being the 
highest and the Torgan the lowest in rank. The Torgans are held 
so low that when the ten higher orders happen to touch them they 
have to purify themselves. The Tiyers or Malayali palm tappers, 
who mixed freely with the lowest classes, were cut down if they 
^ ' did not leave the path when they met a N^yer, , The N%ers are most 
, •' submissive to their superiors. They rise late', and pass most of their 
time in talk. The monthly expenditure of a single man varies from 
10^. to £5 {Es. 5-Es, 50)* . Though their chief deity is Yishnu, the 
Ndyers wear the marks of Shiv and offer, blood sacrifices to the local 
, <;gols'and goddesses who have beea_ identified^ with Shiv, Vishnu, and , ^ 
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Parvati. They do not employ Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. 
But the lowest order of the Namburi Brahmans attend them for 
charity and are their spiritual Teachers, and their privileges are 
similar to those of the Vallabh^charya Maharajas. They marry at 
a very early age^ but their marriage is a mockery. Even after the 
girl comes of age the wife does not live with her husband^ but with 
her parents, brothers, sisters, or next of kin, having Nayers or 
Brahmans to live with her, the nominal husband showing his wife 
money for ornaments, clothes, oil, and other requisites. In North 
Malabar near K^likat some married women live with their husbands, 
who share their wives^ society with Brahmans and other men of high 
caste. In Sonth Malabar near Cochin the Nayer women never live 
with their husbands but hare lovers to live with them, Brahmans 
being the most favoured. When a Brahman takes a fancy to a 
Nayer girl he fastens Ms shouldercloth to a string at the lintel of 
the front door and the other hangers-on withdraw in his favour. 
No limit is set to the number of a Nayer womaMs lovers so long as 
they are of high caste. Any woman caught in an intrigue with a 
man of the lower orders is turned out of caste. The favour of the 
Nayer women is mnch sought for by the men of their own class, 
many of whom lead utterly idle and improvident lives, giving up 
everything in the hope of winning the goodwill of some woman. 
In South Malabar as no Nayer can be sure that any child is his, he 
looks on his sister’s children as his heirs and even in North Malabar 
where he lives with his wife the husband has less fondness for his 
>Yife’s than for his sister’s sons. In South Malabdr the eldest woman 
of a family manages the house and on her death the second sister or 
eldest next of kin takes her place. Brothers live with their sisters, 
and families continue undivided for generations, as the chief cause of 
jealousy and division, the introduction of women of other families, 
is avoided. Among the Namburi Brahmans only the eldest son is 
allowed to marry. The younger brothers are allowed to live with 
N4yer women and eat food cooked by them.. In South Malabar the 
Nayers observe the custom of marrying all dead women either to a 
Brahman or to a young cocoa-palm. This is called tali. The body 
is bathed decked with rich clothes and ornaments, and seated in a 
canopied chair. A Bi'^hman, generally one of the dead woman’s 
lovers, is seated beside her. Their hands are joined and water is 
poured on them by the eldest female member of the family. In 
reward for the part he plays in this ceremony and on condition of 
performing obsequies, the bridegroom receives £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 - 
Rs. 500) from the relations of the bride. When large sums are paid, 
the husband allows his beard to grow in token of mourning till he 
returns from Benares after throwing the bones and ashes into the 
Ganges, Those who cannot afford to pay for a Brdhman husband 
marry the corpse to a young cocoa-palm. Nayers do not wear the 
sacred thread but gird themselves with a hook-shaped knife called 
Nayer liatti about fifteen inches long and seven broad with a wooden 
handle about four inches long. Boys are girt with this knife when 
they are about sixteen years old. They burn their dead, mourners 
holding themselves impure lor fifteen days after a death. Nayers 
who. wish-'tq go ■ direct .'■tp.heaTen have fo visit Benares^ perforni 
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memorial ceremonies to their ancestors at Gaya, take water from the 
Ganges and poiii’ it on the Shiv ling at Rameshvar, and visit other 
holy places, washing in the Pushkarni pond at Tiriipati. Social 
disputes are settled by meetings of castemen under the presidency 
of a jSTamhiar, each of whom is the hereditary president of a circle 
of villages. Serious matters are referred to Namburi Brahmans for 
, decisioii.^ ■ 

Kongers or Ea'cliava'rs, numbering 18 of whom 10 are males 
and 8 females, are found in small numbers in Shiveshvar in Kdrwar. 
They claim to be Kshatriyas, and to have come from Kongdesh or 
Coimbator to the south-east of Maisnr. They take the word rdya 
after their names. They are said to have come to Kanara from Goa, 
where their ancestors took refuge during the rule of Tipu Sultan 
(1783-1799). Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their 
stock names are Kaushik, Kaundanya, Kashyap, and Vatsya. The 
names in common use among men are, Shesha, Kusht, Puttu, Annu, 
Bhiku, Keshav, Rdghoba, Jayram, Ram, Bachi, Nal, and Trimal ,* and 
among women, Akkamma, Venkamma, Rangamma, Krishnamma, 
Chiliakkamma, Lakshmamma, Jdyamma, Bdyamma, and Gauramma. 
They still eat and marry with those of their tribe who have remained 
in Coimbator. But they find it hard to get girls to marry their sons 
as their parents are unwilling to send their girls unless they are 
paid large sums. They are tall, brown skinned, and muscular. 
Their original home tongue was Tamil, and most of the elders still 
speak Tamil. But the present generation can talk only Konkani 
and Mai\4thi, as they have been born and brought up in Kanara 
among Konkani-speaking people. They live in one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their furniture includes brass 
lamps, wooden boxes, benches, straw mats, copper and earthen 
cooking pots, and bell-metal plates. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish, and they eat mutton and fowls and the flesh of wild pig and 
other game. They do not drink liquor. The men wear the waist- 
cloth, the shouldercloth,and the headscarf ; and unlike the Coimbator 
Raohevars, the women wear the skirt of the robe passed back between 
the feet and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. They wear 
a short-sleeved bodice. The men are brave but thriftless and lazy, 
spending the greater part of their time in dissipation. Most of them, 
own land leasing it to tenants and living on the rent, which is seldom 
tnore than a pittance. Most of their lands are burdened with debt 
and the greater portion of the rent goes to pay interest. This, with 
their love of pleasure and their dislike to work, keeps them always 
in money difficulties. They rank next to the ti*ading classes. The 
men spend the greater part of their time sauntering, gossipping in 
shop verandas, frequenting pleaders^ houses to find how they can 
outwit their creditors, or talking to dancing-girls. Their women 
attend to the house and are said to be well^ehaved. A family of 
five spends about 1 8s, (Rs. 9) a month. The man wear the sacred 
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^ Accoimts of tlie Ndyers are given in Ba<iger*s Tarthema, 1503, 124, 141 - 144 1 
gtanley^s Barbosa, ' 1514, 124 ^ 133; lorbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 1773, I. 377-S86 ; and 
Bacbahan’s Mysor, 1800, II, ,394, 408 - 410, 513 - 514. Their courage and military skill 
are praised by Wiiks, Bouth of India, 1810, I* 470 - 473. 
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thread and employ CMtpavan and Karhada Bi^hmans to perform 
.their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They treat their 
priests with much respect, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and 
keep all local holidays including bhdnd and jatra fairs in honour of 
village gods. They are firm believers in soothsaying and witchcraft. 
Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati and their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the Sm^rt monastery at Sliringeri in Maisur. 
They go on pilgrimage to Grokarn, Tirupati, Pandharpiir, and Benares. 
They sacrifice sheep, goats, and fowls to the village gods and feed 
on the victims. Their special object of worship is Amma or sliaMi. 
They have no image of her hut woi’ship her every day befoi^e the first 
meal by offering fruits, flowers, and frankincense, and waving a 
lighted lamp before a pile of cooked rice strained dry which the 
worshipper afterwards eats. Once a year all the members of each 
family meet in the house of the family head, and mixing cooked rice 
with milk curds make it into the shape of a woman and slay a ram 
before it. The kinsfolk then break the idol and eat the rice and 
curds, and the caste people are feasted with mutton stew, rice bread, 
cooked rice, vegetables, paisa, and 'uade. Their boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between ten and twelve and their girls are married 
between seven and ten. They find it difficult to get wives as there 
are no settlements of their caste nearer than Coimbator and Maisiir. 
They forbid widow marriage but allow polygamy. They burn their 
dead. Their ceremonies do not differ from those of the Bavkule 
V^nis. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of 
the caste under the hereditary headman or budvant, who with the 
consent of the majority has power to put out of caste or to re-admit. 
They can read and write Marathi, but few give their boys regular 
schooling. 

Temple Servants included four classes with a strength of 
about 1386 (males 719, females 667) or 0*32 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 1124 (males 542, females 582) were Ghadis ; 
89 (males 47, females 42) Guravs ; 81 (males 38, females 43) Pd-t^lis 
or Sth^niks j and 92 (all males) Aigals. 

Grlia'dis or Soothsayers, numbering 1124 of whom 542 are males 
and 582 females, are found in small numbers at BM near Earw^r, 
in Tellapur, and in Eumta. They hold the same place as Pdt41is, 
Guravs, Aigals, and Eumb4rs, of whom details are given below. 
They have no surnames. The names in common us© among men 
are Jatti, Devu, N%a, N^r^ana, Shankra, Lakku, and Dhaku; and 
among women, Laku or Laki, Ndrayani, K4namma, Santu, Lingamma, 
and Ammu or Ammu. They have no subdivisions, all eating 
together and intermarrying. Both men and women are tall, dark, 
and strongly made. They look like Vakkals or Kunbis, and like 
them speak K4narese with a large mixture of Konkani words. 
They live in small houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
verandas, and front yards. They own co%vs and buffaloes, and in 
their houses have copper, pots and brass lamps, a few low wooden 
stools, a rattan box, and; spine mats. Their common food is rice and 
They. eab ammai food. Like the Komarpdiks their special 
holiday apd ti^t is rice boiled with 
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milk and molasses. They are not good cooks and are moderate 
eaters. Tliey dress like Komarpaiks, the men wearing the loin- 
cloth^ the "shonlderclothj and the headscarf with a black blanket 
over the head ; and the women the robe passing the skirt back between 
the feet and drawing the upper end across the shoulder and breast* 
They wear no bodice. They are hardworking^ thrifty^ sobei% and 
well-behaved. Their hereditary calling is soothsaying and slaying 
animals offered to village gods. They now work as labourers and 
husbandmen. They have no land of their own^ but they take land 
on lease or at a quit-rent. They are not so successful or industrious 
as Vakkals. In former years they tilled only Immri or hill 
clearings^ but recent restrictions have forced them to take to 
regular field work. They az'e well-to-do and above want. They 
rank next to Koknas and Halvakki-Vakkals and do not differ from 
the Halvakki-Vakkals in their daily life. A family of five spends 
about IQs. (Rs. 5) a month. Their family gods are Venkatramana 
of Tirupati and his attendant Hanumanta^ and their patron god is 
Mahadev of Karwar. They keep the usual Hindu holidays and 
engage Havigs and Joishis to pezfform their ceremonies. Their chief 
objects of worship are the village deities called cmimas whom they 
worship by offering flowers, fruit, and animals. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery. They formerly 
used to go on pilgrimage to Tirupati, but now-a-days they seldom 
go. Some families keep wooden images of Venkatramana near the 
kdsi plant in the courtyard. Their girls are married between nine 
and twelve, and their boys between fourteen and eighteen. Widow 
marriageis allowed and practised, polygamy is common, and polyandry 
is unknown. Those who can affoi'd to buy firewood burn the dead ; 
the rest bury. They mourn ten days and on the twelfth feast their 
castefellows. They have an hereditary headman called budvant 
who calls meetings of adult castemen and presides over them. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but on the 
whole are well-to-do. 

Gurairs, numbering 89 of whom 47. are males and 42 females, are 
found in Knmta, Ankola, Yellapur, and Supa. They are said to have 
come from Goa on its occupation by the Portuguese and members of 
their caste are still found there. They have no surnames. Their 
family goddess is Shanteri of Madadol in Goa, who has also a temple 
at Kumta. The names in common use among men are, Santjiya, 
Shabjiya, Pandu, Phattu, and Subbu ; and among women, Shanteri, 
Chandu, Baije, and Durgi. Some of the men add the vrordjiya to 
their names. They many with the Guravs of Goa. Members of 
the same stock do not marry. They have no divisions. They are 
dark, middle- si^.ed, and sti'ongly made. They speak Konkani and 
live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite walls and thatched 
roofs, verandasj, and courtyards, with a plant of .sweet basil in 
front. Their common food is rice and fish, and fowls and mutton 
when they are offered to the village gods and goddesses. They 
drink no liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, the shouldereloth^ 
and the headscaiff ; and the women the rqhe passing the skirt back 
between the feet, and a bodice with a backand short sleeves. They 
ate thrifty, orderly, and well-behayed» They are servants in the 
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temples of the sJiahtis or female powers. Besides the offerings 
made to the temple they have an allowance out of the produce of the 
temple lands. They own land and are well-to-do. TheV rank next 
to Brahmans. The men perform the worship of the idols of the 
temple to which they are attached both in the morning and, evenings 
and the women do house work. A family of five spends about 16^. 
(Rs, 8) a month. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and keep 
the regular holidays. They employ Karlidda^ Konkanig, or Joishi 
Brahmans to perform their thready marriage, puberty, and death 
ceremonies, which do not differ from those observed by other middle 
class Hindus. Their girls are married between eight and eleven, 
and their boys are girt with the sacred thread between seven and 
ten. They burn their dead. Widow marriage is forbidden, and 
polygamy practised. They marry with their own caste people. Their 
caste disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kanarese, but take to no 
new pursuits. 

Pa'ta'lis or Stha'niks, numbering 81 of whom 38 are males 
and 4*3 females, are found in Honavar and Kumta, their centres 
being Bad in Kumta and Gunvante in Honavar. They are depressed 
Havigs. Their origin seems to be similar to that of the South 
Kanara Sthaniks,^ who are descendants of Brahman widows 
and outcaste women by Brahmans coiTesponding with Manuks 
Golaks. The names in ordinary use among men are, Manjayya, 
Gopal, Krishnayya, SubrAya, Narsappa, and Venkatramana; and 
among women, Parmi, Lakshmi, Kaveri, Parvati, Godavari, Gauri, 
Savitri, Sarasvati, and Venkamma. The men take the word shcmhhog 
or accountant as a smmame. Their family stocks are Kaushik, 
Kaundanya, Bharadvdj, and Vishvaniitra. Persons belonging to 
the same stock do not intermarry. Their family gods are Dharnath, 
Ganpati, Mahadev, and Venkatramana, whose local shrines are in 
Honavar and Kiimta. They have no subdivisions. In their 
appearance they do not differ from Havigs. Their home tongue is 
Kanarese, They live in one-storied houses with mud orlaterite walls, 
wooden ceilings, and thatched roofs. The houses have spacious 
verandas and front yards with sweet basil plants, the houses being 
kept neat and clean. Their food and dress are the same as those 
of Havigs. They are sober, hardworking, orderly, and polite, but 
like the Havigs over-fond of going to law. Their hereditary calling 
is to gather flowers, to sprinkle the floor of the temples with 
cowdung water, to serve the god, and to carry his litter or palanquin. 
Some, like the Havigs, devote themselves to garden cultivation and 
some are village accountants. They are well-to-do and improving. 
All Dravid Brahmans allow them to dine with them though they do 
not take food cooked by them. Their daily life does not differ 
from that of the Havigs. A family of five spends about 16^. (Rs. 8) 
a month. In I'eligion they do not differ from. Havigs. Their 


i Under native rule m Kdtiara women who did not like to live with their hnsbands 
nised to go to a temple, and, anointing their heads with the oil from the lamps burn- 
ing before the idols, Eyed there ..-aateijaple servants with freedom to have connection 
with any high class Bindn# ‘ , 
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religions guide is the head o£ the Kekkdr monasteiy in Honitvar, 
They have no priests of their own caste and call the Havig priests 
to perform their ceremonies, which do not differ from those of the 
Havigs. Boys are invested with the sacred thread between seven 
and eleven^ and girls are married before eleven. The heads of 
widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. They 
neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Their social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste. They send their boys 
to school and are a rising class, though they do not give their 
children any English education, 

AigalSy numbering 92 who seem wrongly returned as all men, 
are found in the petty division of Ankola. They were originally 
Koknas and take the name of Aigal, from ay^a master, because they 
serve in village temples. The names in common nse among men are, 
Hanma, Subba, Devappa, Devrdj, Bab, and Ram ; and among women, 
Devki, Graura, Lakshmi, Savitri, and Yesha, They take the word 
Aigal after their personal names. Their family stocks are Kashyap 
and Vasishtha. They have no surnames, and persons belonging to the 
same family stock do not intermarry. . They appear to have come 
from the Konkan, As their numbers are small they intermarry with 
the Konknas of Karwar, though they pretend to a higher social status 
and claim to be a distinct caste. The principal object of their 
worship is Venkatramana of Tirupati whose local shrine is at Ankola 
where they officiate. They are a branch of the Konknas ranking, 
eating, and marrying with them and not differing from them in 
appearance. Their home tongue is Konkani but they can speak 
Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards. Their ordinary food 
is rice and fish curry and vegetables. They eat meat sacrificed to 
idols and drink liquor in pinvate when they can afford it. Their 
holiday dishes do not differ from those of Brahmans. They are 
moderate eaters but poor cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, the 
shouldercloth, and the headscarf ; and the women the robe passing 
the skirt back between the feet, and no bodice. They are clean, but 
lazy and dishonest. They gather flowers and make other arrange- 
ments for the service of the gods in the chief village temples and 
are paid in grain. Their women do house work. They are faiifiy 
off and above want. When not employed in temple duties they 
saunter about in idleness. A family of five spends about 10^. 
(Es. 5) a month. Their chief object of worship is Venkatramana of 
Tirupati and his attendant Hanumanta, whose shrine is at Ankola. 
They worship all local gods and goddesses, carefully keep all Hindu 
holidays, and have faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
They go to no local place of pilgrimage except Gokariinear Ankola. 
Their spmtual Teacher is the Taty^chM of Govindrajpattan near 
Tirupati, who is a Tengale R^manuj Brdhman, I'hey employ 
Karhada, Joishi, and Havig Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. 
Their customs and ceremonies do not differ from those of the 
Konknas. Widow marriage is not allowed ; they burn their dead. 
Social disputes are settled by the headmen of the temples to which 
they belong. A few send their children to school and teach them 
K^narese, but they are not enterprising and take to no new pursuits, 
■ft . • , , “ <’v-. V 
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Husbandmen inclTaded twenty-eight classes, with a strength 
of 108,573 (males 56,846, females 51,727) or 25-73 per cent of the 
Hindu" population. The following statement gives the details ; 

Kdbmrm Husbandmen, 


Class. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Total. 

Class. 

Males., 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

HOvakki Vakkals 

13,464 

12,931 

26,395 

Sadars 


255 

244 

499 


8929 


8532 

17,461 

Satarkurs 


26i» 

229 

4S9 

Konkan or KHle Kiinbis ... 

8033 


6779 

14,812 

M51is or ICamtis 

... 

242 

20C 

44S 

GS,m Vakkals 

5287 


528.5 

10,572 

A're MaratMs 


149 

114 

263 


5220 


4624 

9844 

Habbiis 

... 

130 

104 

234 

Koknas 

39161 

S89S 

7814 

Bungars 


91 

101 

192 

Torke N^dors 

2304 

1272 

3576 

A'tte Vakkals 


71 

54 

: 125 

Sherogais 

1582i 

1488 

3070 

Nonbars 


64 

59 

1 113 

Padtis 

1515 

ISOfi 

2913 

Shilangis 


, 75 

19 

94 

Uppu Nadors 

HOO 

1010 

2110 

Padamsdlis ... 


22 

1 411 

03 

Pauehams^lis 

1X40 

806 

1946 

GongdikS-rs ... 


13 

16 

29 

Kot Vakkals 

1003 

' S19 

: 1822. 1 

Tiglers 


10, 

11 

21 

Kanarese Jains 

89S 


; 75S 

. 1653- 

Bavnis 


10 

1 

11 

Sudirs 

651 

1 55£ 

1 1^09 




— 



Hanbars 

422 

373j 795 


Total ... 

56,S4G 

51,727 

108,573 


Halirakki Vakkals or white-rice growers^, a hardworking class 
of husbandmen, numbering 26^395 of whom 13,464 are males and 
12,931 females, are found in Knmta, Honavar, Ankola, and Karwar. 
Their chief centres in Kumta are Katgal, Gokarn, Kalb4g', Chandavar, 
Bad, Dhareshvar, Kagdl, Agrai’, XJnchkeri, Kekkar, Munir, Mallapur, 
andKumtaj in Honavar, Idgunji, Hospatna, Salkod, Gunavante^ 
Gungune^ and Hebbtlnkeri ; in Ankola, Ankola, Hiregutti, Agsur, 
Aursa, Hebbul, Gundbale, TJlvari, and Gangavali ; and in Karwar, 
Karwar, Bingi, and Amdalli. 

The word Halvakki comes from the Kanarese lidlu milk or milk- 
white and aliki rice, probably because the Halvakki Vakkals are the 
chief growers of the better kinds of rice.^ In Maisur a large class 
of husbandmen bear the same name and follow the same calling* 
They seem to be among the earliest settlers on the coast. They have 
lost all tradition of connection with Maisur, but a trace perhaps 
remains in their worship of V enkatramana of Tirupati in N orth Arkot. 
As is shown later on the Halvakki Vakkals are notable for not 
employing Brahmans, The names in common use among men are, 
Bira, Kaga, Goli, Timma, Kuppa, Goirida, Tulsu, Vasu, Hanmanta, 
Bomma, Pursu, Huli, Bella, Dema, Deva, Badia, and Jetti; and 
among women, Tulsi, Karijaclevi, Shiyi, Gangi, Kagi, Timini, and 
Putti. They have no surnames. The men add gaitda, literally a 
headman, to their names, some interposing the honorific ap;pa or 
anna^ as Birappgauda or Venkanngauda. Except relations on the 
father’s side they marry any member of their community. Their 
family god is an unhusked cocoanut, which is kept in a shed near 
the sweet basil plant and woi’shipped' daily, and their patron deity 
is Venkatramana of Tirupati, a manifestation of Vishnu, and his 
attendant Hanumdn. One of their favourite places of worship is a 
temple of Haniitnan at Chandavar in Kumta. The ministrant is a 
Havig Brdhinan, but the H^lvakkis have the right to receive the 
prasdd or flowers used in adorning the god. They bear a strong 
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rosGinblaBce to and appear to be a braiicli of tlie Ilalvakkals of 
Maisur wlio rank first among tlie Vakkal commimities. 

Halvakkis arc divided into eight clans or hallis from the Sanskrit 
valU a creopei^ Manjalballi, Kadanballi, Manalballi, Devanballij 
Baieballi, Gnrvinbo.lli, Kodkalballi^ and Muskinballi. Among these 
the Manjalballis hold the first rank and are entitled to receive tokens 
of respect before any of the otlier clans. The other clans rank 
in the order given. The Manjalballis have as tlieir clan god 
Manjaldevarvi whose shrine is Mairjal a high peak about ton miles 
north-east of Khrwar; the Kadanballis have Kadbalu for their clan 
god whoso shrine is at Gudolialli about six miles from Karwar; the 
Ifanalballis have no special clan god and are divided into seven 
branches, Alliballi, Bargalballi, Deviballi^ Knntiballi, Shaleballi, 
Argalballi, and Miggiballi, each of which worships the god of the 
village in which they live. Each of the divisions is said to have 
some article which they are forbidden to eat. The information is 
imperfect. But the fact that the Kadanballis do not eat the elk Jeadave 
or sdnihar^ that the Bargalballis do not eat the harga or hog deei% 
seem to show that these are examples of the rule that it is unlawful 
to ase thegimrdian or name-gmng badge of the clan. 

The men are dark and muscular with small heads, slanting 
foreheads^, round cheeks^ somewhat flat noses, broad shoulders, 
projecting jaws, well-cut lips, and long smooth black hair. The 
women are like the men but slimmer. Their liomo-’tongiie is a 
corrupt Kanarcso. The chief peculiarities are the use of n for i 
m in mene for nude up or above ,* I tor Im m helii for helii toll ; ya for 
g as ill hoijte for Jiogufk going ; yaiov da as in hogyime for hogidddne 
has gone ; and the fr(K|uoBt use of the words kandya and mnhru 
meaning ‘you sec’ and ‘it is said’ at the end of eveiy expression, as also 
the word m meaning Sir. Thus Nam hdva mane mege hogia^ kandya, 
My brother-in-la^v has climbed up the house, you see. Eoudra, Yes 
sir. Yallihogtl Brother-in-law, where are you going; Shmihor 
mcmeli wadui, Initkje hkiuhe hand are paisa shikkudic, iamma, There 
is a wmdding* in the house of the village accountant ; wo have been 
called to work without pay; we shall get paisa that is rice molasses 
and coeoaiiut milk cooked together, brother. 

Tliey live in ono-storied houses worth £2 to £50 (,Es. 20 - Es. 500) 
with mud walls and thatched roofs with verandas and courtyards. In 
the middle of the courtyard stands a sweet basil plant on a small 
cowduiiged earthen platform or altar on which is kept an image of 
the patron god Venkati’amana. The floor of the house as well as the 
yard is scrupulously clean and beautifully polished by rubbing it with 
smooth round stones* The courtyard serves for a hall and playground. 
The walls of the houses are vary low and there is little ventilation, 
each room having only one window -about a foot and a half square, 
the horiaontal bars being fixed so ..close to' each other that they shut 
out light and air. One of the rooms is set apart for the worship of 
'Balindra the imluisked ooooanut.; .During the- hot weather all the 
inmates of the house sleep together .in the yard, and during the 
rainy season in the main room* They Kave, no^ separate^ rooms for 
-the jqaen and women of the family*. Their furniture consists of, l,pw 
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Obaptor III. square wooden stools wortli 3<i. to bd* (2-4 a long* raised 

Ti* ' wooden bench worth 46*. to 12s. (Rs.2-Es. 6), brass lamps mounted 

PopTilatiom -^yooden stands worth Is. to 2s. (8 aiis.^Re. 1), a set of brass and 

^ Hitsbakdmen. copper pots and beil-metal plates worth £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- Rs. 30)^ 
EdhakUYahhaK plaited grass mats worth 3|d to 2s. (3a?^s,-Re. 1). Their 

staple food is rice and rdgi; but when they sacrifice or go 
hunting they eat flesh except beef and village-fed pork. In prepario g 
animal food they cut the meat into small bits of the >si7.e of a pea 
and cook them with spices and with pieces of cocoa-kernel about 
three times as large as the piece of meat. This dish is called rasa 
and is considered a great dainty. They are great eaters, being 
V very fond of molasses and of pmm that is rice molasses and 

cocoanut milk cooked together. They never touch liquor and carry 
their dislike of it so far that they never stand under a cocoanut tree 
> ; while it is being tapped. While at their meals, they do not take 

off their headdress except on Saturdays when they bare their heads 
:V in honour of their god ¥enkatramana. The men shave the head 

. ’ except the top-knot and the face except the moustache, and the whole 

face when any grown kinsman dies. The men’s dress is a head- 
scarf, a loincloth hung from a girdle of silk threads about a quarter 
i of an inch thick, a shoulderclotb, and a rough country blanket called 

hambli also worn on the shoulder as a weight pad and rain-guard. 
They also wear a pouch or wallet of sacking called hatva hanging 
from the shoulder, holding betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, lime, 
and other necessaries worth about 46. (Rs. 2). The women put 
cocoanut oil on their hair and wear it tied into a round knot which 
they tuck up at the back of the head on the left side. They wear an 
imder-cloth or Tcachche and a black or reddish coarse cotton robe, 

, about twenty -four feet long and three broad, without passing the 

1, ' skirt between the feet and drawing the upper end to cover the breasts 

like an apron. They wear no bodice. The robe costs 26. to 46. 

. (Re. l-Rs.2). On their necks they wear a large number of strings 

, of glass beads of various colours, chiefly black, which cover the 

greater part of the breast and shoulders. The beads are worth 2.9. 
to Ss, (Re.l-Rs.4). They wear head ornaments, necklaces, and 
. • wristlets of gold silver and lac, worth £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-Ba 50). 

They mark their brows with red only on holidays and ceremonial 
occasions. They buy a new suit once a year and the well-to-do keep 
a stock of clothes for holiday wear worth 8s, to 126. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6). 
Boys and unmarried youths do not cover the head and are called 
„ holmande hiisas or baldheaded children, or if they wear a head- 

scarf they take it off at meals. Girls leave the upper part of the 
body uncovered. The heads of widows are not shaved, but they 
no longer wear the red brow-mark, the lucky necklace, glass 
‘I. bangles, and flowers. They are hardworking, honest, sober, 

thrifty, and simple. They live in lai’ge undivided families and are 
. - , orderly and have so excellent a social organization that they 

;*V seldom appear either in the criminal or in the civil ' courts. They 

:■> ; have lately given up keeping Ganpati^s day. Some time ago, on 

fef . Ganpaffs day, a party of eleven went to the woods to gather fruit 
and, wild flowers. Before' leaving the wood they determined to 
count themselves see that they ^were all right. -One began and 
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counted to ten^ and not tlimking of himself could get no further ; 
another in case of' mistake counted again^ but 'with the same, resiilt 
as he too forgot himself. There was no explanation of the' missing 
one except that Gaiipati had' spirited him' away. j so to shoiT their 
disapproval of Ganpati^s conduct they gave up worshipping him.,. 
Their hereditary calling is husbandry, but they hire themselves as 
labourers when tlioir services are not required at home. Their daily . 
wages are Cel. ('t ans.) for a man and (2 am.) for a woman. The 
women and children never work except in the fields, being paid in 
grain worth 2 1 (L to 8d, (1^-2 ans^. They have the monopoly of making 
roofs of bamboos and coir rope and also of building the tops of the 
great temple-cars or raihs. Some of them are good physicians 
using roots and bark to cure fever, carbuncles, inflammation of the 
lungs, and liver diseases. They are paid only their boarding with 
in some cases the present of a blanket worth 2^?. to 06*. (Ro. 1-Rs. 3). 
Besides house work the women help the men in the fields and 
also plait mats of grass or sedge called lava, worth to 2cS% 
(3a?is‘.“Re. 1) according to size and quality. They are successful 
cultivators, but their custom of spending as much as £4 to £10 
(Rs. 40 -Es. 100) on their marriages often forces them to borrow 
money at twelve to twenty-four per cent* In many cases the 
principal remains unpaid for generations, the interest being regularly 
paid and the bonds on which the money is lent being renewed by 
the borrower or his heirs. A Halvakki Vakkai seldom begs, the 
old and infirm being suppoi’ted by their neighbours in return for 
such light work as they can do. The well-to-do bury their savings 
in their houses in metal vessels, and the little they make by 
matting the women store in a piece of hollow bamboo and invest 
in ornaments. They rank next to the trading classes and above 
Halapaiks and other toddy-drawing classes. The men and -women rise 
before dawn and eat vagi gruel cooked the day before. The men 
plough, sow, reap, and thrash ; the women gather manure, transplant, 
weed, reap, winnow, and husk rice. They return about eleven, and, 
after bathing, water the sweet basil plant, bathe with water Balindra 
the ancestral coooanut, rub it with sandalwood paste, offer it flowers, 
and wave a lighted lamp before it. After bathing they take some 
gruel and again go to work. They return after sunset and sup 
about eight on rice and fish or vegetable curry, and retire to sleep. 
They do not care for instrumental music, but they are fond of 
lightening their field labour with song. The boys and girls mind 
the cattle and gather cowdung. A family of five spends about 12^. 
(Es. 6) a month, of which about 10^. (Rs. 5) goes in food and 2^. 
(Re. 1) in clothes. , ; ■ ' 

Their chief objects of worship are the village gods and goddesses, 
and the uiihuskecl. cocoanut which represents the- head of their family. 
Their patron deity is Venkatramana,. whose shrine is at Tirupati in 
North Arkot. Whenever they can afford the 10a. to 20a. (Rs. 5 • Rs. 10) 
Which the journey costs, they go on foot to -Tirupati. On their return, 
during the rest of their life, they keep Saturday as a fast and abstain 
■' from animal food till they propitiate the god'and feast the community. 

,p,n the,. first .„:....fair,„„.,„day'.,..af, ter, ...the, .leashthe.piigrims, with.a. band^, ,of,„., 

-'iteir' caste fellows,, hunt >hd woods with' spears, -and feed , on -any 
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deer or hog they may kill. Byery yeai% a few days after Yiigddi 
or New Yearns day^ that is near the end of Aprils they celebrate the 
day of Venkatraraana calling it Earidina or Harishove, that is 
Harfs day orHari^s propitiation.^ Eight days before the Haridina 
metal vessels are cleaned and all earthen cooking vessels are broken 
and new ones brought from the potter. The houses and yards and 
the sweet basil altar are smeared with cow'dang. On Harihs day 
the basil plant is ornamented with sugarcane and festoons of 
flowers and mango twigs, and the image of Venkatramana is 
worshipped by one of the caste people, who, by several pilgrimages 
to Tirupati, has eaimed the title pf das or servant of the god. The 
worship begins about one in the afternoon and lasts for three hours. 
The priest or das repeats Kanarese hymns in honour of Hari, and 
offers fruit flowers and betel leaves and nuts, burning frankincense, 
and waving a lighted lamp. The guests at the end of every hymn 
shout Qomnd! The men women and children who have been 
asked to the feast have to fast from sunrise till four in the 
afternoon when a dinner is given of rice, vegetables, fried rice, pulse 
cakes called vadds, and that is rice molasses and cocoanut 

milk cooked together. The basil worship is repeated on the next 
day and a small dinner is given to friends and kinsmen, the cost of 
the whole varying from £2 to £10 (Es. 20 -Rs. 100) according to the 
means of the family. This entertainment marks the beginning of the 
agricultural year. The four months before it (December -March) 
are a time of comparative leisure during which the Halvakki Vabkals 
attend car festivals and other yearly fairs. They also, at a cost of 
£1 to £4 (Es. 10-Rs. 40), hold a social feast called hagna from 
hagran fight which lasts six days, during which, every morning and 
evening, the house gods are worshipped and neighbours and kinsmen 
are feasted. In the evening the women sing songs, while the men 
play on globe-shaped earthen drums or glmmtas with one end open 
and the other end covered with a lizard skin. This drum forms an 
excellent accompaniment to the women^s voice. To the singing and 
playing they sometimes add a masquerade dance, differing little from 
the round Shimga or Holi dance. In this men alone take part dressed 
like Europeans, Brahmans, soldiers, constables, and messengers. 

In the houses of those whose ancestors have visited Tirupati is 
kept an image of Yenkatramana, a miniature human figure about six 
inches high carved in red sandalwood and covered with gold leaf. 
He has four hands, and holds in the upper right a discus, in the lower 
right a conch shell, in the upper left a lotus flower, and in the lower 
left a mace. The image is set in the vrindavan or basil altar. 
Part of their earnings is set aside as an offering to Venkatramana. 
It is laid beneath the sweet basil plant at the time of worship and is 
then removed and dropped into a hollow bamboo through a small 
slit at the upper end of one of its joints. The head of the family 
every now and again adds a coin to the store. When the bamboo is 


It is worthy or note that the great Vaishnav holy |>lace of Tirupati has been 
Vaishnav only since the tune of Etoanuj the ¥aishnav reformer of the tweifth ' 
century. Before that Tirupati was, -a Bhaiv place of pilgHmage. Wilson’s Mackenrie 
OoHection, 2nd / , ' - ■ 
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full^ tJic contents arc taken out and sent tQ Tirnp.ati to Ix) presented 
to tlic god Tliis pra.ci'i(;‘e of setting apart savings for tlie god is 
called r/aJem- /o/tZ/uY/dx that is tlie tying of fonr-a??/na pieces. The 
savings are considered sacred and even in times of necessity are 
caroMly kept fur i„lie god. 

Their oilier holidays arc full and new moons^ eclipses, tlie 
Sanlriint in January^ Iloli in Marcli^April, Yugddi in Aprik DivAli 
ill October- Novenoberj and Alhian Ammdse or Soii-in-law^s new- 
moon in Oetolier- November. On Yugddi or New Yearns clay they 
wear nenv clothes, and fcMist on rice vegetable curry and 'pdisa that 
is ri(‘.o luolasses and coeoiiunt milk cooked together, and iiuki a mind- 
feast in honour of the fa,inily dead, 

Tlie aiiviiiga or Iloll lasts for six dajvS, x^ll men meet at the house 
of tlio licadman of the village and throw red powder at each other. 
They arc dressed in coloured draweiYS, long white coats, and red 
sashes and headscarfs, with crests and streamers of pith and 
tinsel, and carry in their hands a tuft of peacock feathers, and a pair 
of sticks a foot long and an inch thick. Some of them carry 
oblong drums and timbrels to which the men dance a circular 
dance clashing the sticks together. After this they go from house 
to house among the people of their own caste repeating the 
entertainment, and getting 3^1. to 6d. {2>*4ians,) from each house. 
This goes on till the evening of the fifth day when they steal 
cowdung cakes and firewood and burn them in a fire in which they 
throw- plantain trees and the pith flowers and crests they w^ore 
during the holidays. After dawn they bathe, and retire to their 
lioines and pass tlie day in feasting, but not in drinking as the 
Manithils do. Of: the amount they gather from house to house part 
is spent in feasting and pari is credited to Venkatramana and sent 
' to Tirupati. 

During the Dhidli holidays in October -November they fill a new 
earthen vessel with water, lay another smaller vessel on its mouth, 
and worship it.' They adorn it wnth flo'wers and in front of it 
set a number of small round earthen lamps and Iialves of bitter 
cucumbers or hirits of the she and shape of herds eggs. They 
anoint thomselves with cocoanut oil, put the pot on the hearth, 
and bathe in the w^arm w*ater. After bathing they take a hearty 
breakfast of beaten xnce or avlaldd whetted and mixed with molasses 
and cocoa-kerneL After this breakfast they make a figure of 
Balindra, tlio god of cattle, and keep it in the cow-shed, with two 
pounds of rice and a cocoanut tied to its neck. This is done on the 
last of the IJivnli days when they, also decorate the cattle with 
splashes of colour, and garlands of flowers half-cocoanuts pierced 
with holes in the centre and baked rice-cakes strung together. 
The fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer,' are’, covered with garlands 
and driven along, followed by a exwd of .youths and boys. The lad 
who snatches a garland as the bullor, -heifer rushes along is loudly 
applauded and thought a fit inatoK'ior' the .best girl in the neighbour** 
hood, - v.'' --.'V,.., - 

' ' They likewise observe the hook-swinging' or hhdnd festival. They 
'respect Br^hmaiis-but do not employ them 'to perform any ceremonies. 

^ They believe in" soothsaying, ^toheraft,: and .the power of spirits,,. 
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exorcising ttem when there is sickness by tlie help of GMdi and 
Komarpaik soothsayers. They observe births naming, marriage, 
and death ceremonies. They also believe in ceremonial impurity, 
holding a family to be impure for three days after a birth or after a 
death, and women for four days once a month. 

When a woman is in labour a part of the veranda is enclosed with 
palm leaves as a lying-in room and a midwife is called. Oases of 
protracted labour are thought to be the work of evil spirits who are 
propitiated with the help of a professional medium. The mother is 
treated and nursed in much the same way as among other middle 
class Kanarese. On the third day the house is cowdunged, and the 
village w'asherman mixes ashes and potash with water and sprinkles 
the inside of the house and its inmates, and gives freshly washed 
clothes to the parents and child. This purifies the family, but the 
mother is not allowed to enter the cook-room for eight days more, 
when the- women of the village are asked to dinner between three 
and five in the afternoon. The charges connected with a birth 
amount to 6s. (Rs. 3) which include a fee to the midwife of 6d, (4? ans.) 
in the case of a girl and of 1$, (8 a7is.) in the case of a boy. No 
ceremony is performed either on the fifth or on the sixth day. On 
the twelfth day, after sunset, the mother goes to the well, and 
dropping in it several pinches of rice, a couple of betelnuts and 
leaves, and a burning cocoanut husk, waves a lighted lamp over it, 
and draws three potfiills of water and empties them at the bottom 
of a cocoanut tree. She then draws a fourth pot of water, takes 
it into the house, and pours the contents into an earthen cistern, 
the reservoir for cooking water. This water is used for making 
supper. After supper the eldest male or female member of the house 
calls out the child^s name and lays it in the cradle. The first-born, 
if a boy, is given the name of the eldest deceased male member of 
the family ; and, if a girl, of the eldest deceased female member. 
Other children are named according to the same rule in the order 
of their birth. The guests then come in turns near the cradle, and 
each, according, to his means, lays in it a quarter or half an anjia. 
The gifts generally amount to 4s. (Rs. 2) which the mother spends in 
buying ornaments or a suit of clothes for the babe. 

A boy, when about a year old, has his hair cut, and the children 
of the neighbourhood are feasted. No other ceremony is performed 
till the boy is married . Boys are married between twelve and eighteen 
and girls between eight and sixteen. There is no imle that a girl 
should be married before she comes of age. Double marriages are 
generally arranged to save the payment of money by the bridegroom 
to the bride^s parents, which varies from £2 to £6 8s. (Rs.20-Rs.64). 
When a match is proposed the eldest male member of the boy^s family- 
asks a Havig priest whether the marriage will be prosperous, and, with 
some of the people of the family, goes to the girFs house where he is 
trea^ted to rice, curry, and paisa that is rice molasses and cocoanut 
milk cooked together^ After the meal the elder walks up to the mother 
or any other near kinswoman of the girl, drops into her hand a couple 
of betel leaves and nuts with a two or four-amio- silver coin and asks 
the girl's name. The woman tells tbe girFs name and all the people 
, present chew batell^ate^ ni;it 0 j,,>and the boy^s party return home. 
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Before tlie marriage^ at liotli the hride^s and the bridegroom^s, a shed 
of bamboo and cocoa-palm leaves is raised for the guests. The shed 
is plain and hasmo .marriage altar asin-the gnest-sheds' made by high; 
class Hindus, "To the post of the shed which- is 'first fixed 'm 
ground they tie mango sprays and call the post miihurtmed or the 
auspicious post. No other ceremony is observed in connection with 
this post. They do not bring new pots from the potter nor do they 
in any way require the potter^s help in their marriage service, A. 
day or two before the wedding the boy ^s father again goes to a Havig 
priest^ askvS him to name a lucky honr for holding the weddings and 
pays him fid, (4 tins,) ior his services, together with two pounds of 
rice, a cocoanut, and betelnnts and leaves. On the evening before the 
%¥edding day all caste people are invited. Next day they come,, 
each with a cocoanut or a pound of rice, which they present to' 
the boy^s mother, and sit on mats spread in the marriage halL 
Early on the wedding morning his mother rubs the bridegroom 
with turmeric paste and bathes him with water out of the ordiiiaxy 
bathing pot. They then lead him to the wedding hall and seating 
him by an arch of aiti or Ficus glomerata branches, sing Kanarese 
songs and bathe him with water from two new earthen pots called 
kumbhaSj using five smaller pots called gadiges. At the same time 
the bride is bathed by five women at her house. When the bathing 
is over the biudegroom is dressed in a waistcloth, a long white coat 
failing to his ankle, and a headscarf. The bridegroom and bride 
and their parents fast daring the whole day* A metal pot called talige 
filled with water, and with mango leaves and a cocoanut in its mouth, is 
set on a metal tray with a small quantity of rice. The bridegroom, 
wearing the marriage coronet, walks to the sweet basil plant, and 
bowing before it and the image of the patron god which is under 
it, sets a cocoanut before them. A dinner is served to all except the 
bridegroom and his parents, and a dinner is also given in the bidders 
house. The bridegroom then enters the house and bows to the 
ground before the cocoanut-god and offers a cocoanut to it, and 
holding a few betelnnts and leaves and a cocoanut in his hands, 
leaves his house for the bidders generally between nine and eleven 
at night. He is accompanied by his house people and guests and 
by a Bhoi fisherman who leads the procession carrying a lighted 
torch. Close behind the bridegroom walks his best man, who is his 
brother-in-law, cousin, or other near relative. The best-man is called 
chanchi-^htisa or box-carriei* because he bears on his head a rattan box 
called chmicM containing betelnnts and leaves, tobacco, three robes, 
a wooden comb, and a small metal vial with eye-salve and another 
with Vermillion paste. The box also contains flowrers, the lucky 
necklace, and some gold and silver ornaments worth £l to £2 
(Bs, 10 -Rs. 20), ^Ria bridegrodm^'s sister walks by his side with 
a tray containing the water-pot or When the procession has 

started the women sing K4narese songs, two of them leading the 
chorus with shouts of 8uve from slmbh happy or prosperous. When 
the bxddegioom draws near the bride^s house her father comes 
out with a small metal pot called chumhu full of water,^ washes 
the bridegroom^s feet, and leads him to the sweet basil plant, 
,-'nw which is an arch of atti'or .'WmvtB' glomerata. In front of 'the 
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basil plant tlie washerman spreads a clean white cloth for the 
bridegroom to walk on, and receives L*?. (8 one or two pounds 
of rice^ and a cocoanut. When in front of the basil plant the 
bridegroom bows to it^ while the women of the bridals house wave 
lighted lamps before his face. He then enters the house and 
presents the bride with one of the three robes worth about 8,9. (Rs. 4) 
which were brought in the cane box, and in this she dresses herself 
as soon as the bridegroom has gone back to the marriage hall On 
his return to the marriage hall the bridegroom is seated on one of 
two low wooden stools which are placed close to the sides of the 
arch, and soon after the bride is brought by her parents and seated 
on the empty seat beside the bridegroom. Married women then 
rub one of the bride^s and bridegroom's arms vrith turmeric paste 
and wash it off with water taken from the water-pots or Icmnhhas. 
Then the bridegroom presents the girFs mother with a robe worth 
45. (Es. 2), one of the three robes brought in the best-man’s box. 
The couple then rise, pass through the arch, walk three times round 
it, and move to a wooden seat or manclia in front of which they 
stand face to face separated by a curtain held by two young men, 
relations of the bride. The parents of the bride then join the right 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, and pour cow^s milk on them 
from a small metal pot. When the milk pot is emptied the curtain 
is drawn to one side and the pair sit together on the bench, while 
the guests throw rice on their brows, wishing them good luck, and 
the women wave lighted lamps before their faces sprinkling gTains 
of rice on their brows and singing Kanarese songs. When this is over 
the bridegiuom gives the bride a second robe worth 49. (Rs. 2), the 
last of the three brought in thebest-man^s box, and the maternal uncle 
of the bride makes them rise from the seat, and tying the ends of 
their garments leads them into the house where they bow to the 
cocoanut-god, break a cocoanut before it, and sit on a mat spread in 
the antechamber and are given refreshments in separate dishes. 
The bridegi*oom for fear of being considered a glutton eats nothing, 
and when piussed feigns want of appetite ; but he eats to his heart’s 
content when all the guests have gone. On ordinary days the wife 
eats in her husband^s dish without washing it after he has eaten j but 
din'ing marriage ceremonies she eats in a separate dish in company 
with other women. Next evening the married couple with their 
guests return to the bridegroom^s house, bow before the basil plant 
and Venkatramana, and break the cocoanut which was offered to them, 
and then bow before the ancestral cocoanut and break the cocoanut 
that was offered to it. The marriage coronet is then taken from 
the bridegroomls head and next day is fastened to the chief post of 
tlie house. The ceremony ends with a dinner. At none of their 
marriage ceremonies or processions is there any iiistruiuental music i 
the only music is the women^s songs. A marriage costs the girFs 
father about £6 (Rs. 60) and the boy^s father about £10 (Rs, 100).^ 
Every year for several years the young pair spend a couple of days 


details are : For the girFs father, feasting, £4 {Rs. 40) ; cloth and ornainenta 
£2 (Rs. 20) ; total £ 6 - (Es. 60). Port'he father, price of the girl, £3 '(.Rs. 30) s 
cloth and ornaments, :;£3 {Rs; $0)f feasting, £4,tHs. 40) 5 total £10 (RsaOO). 
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at) the bride^s fatter on all great tolidays. Widow inarriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised j polyandry is niikiiown. No 
special ceremonies attend a widow’s marriage, except tliat ter new 
imsband gives ter a frest robe worth 4s. (Rs. 2)^ and that she leaves 
ter parents’ house by the back door, • 

The bodies of the married dead are burnt, those of the unniarried 
are biiriedv When sickness takes a fatal turn the nearest relation 
of the dying man feeds him with gruel front' a shell spodn^ resting 
his head on his lap. When signs of death appear the or 
some elderly member of the family calls out the names of Hari and 
Grovinda, When the man is dead^ the body is brought out^ washed, 
covered with a new shroud, and laid on a bier. As they draw near 
the burning-ground, the bearers set down the bier, pick a small stone, 
and lay it by the side of the corpse. They address it as the spirit of the 
dead, and promise it a resting place and food till the spirit has been 
formally called back to join its ancestors in the family cocoaniit. 
The bier is then lifted and taken to the burning-ground, where 
the body is burnt without further ceremony. Before the party return 
home, the chief mourner offers cooked rice and a young cocoanut to 
the life-stone, and repeats the offeiungs on the second and third days. 
On the third day the chief mommer goes to the burial-ground, and 
gathering the ashes in a conical mound offers the dead a young 
cocoanut and rice cooked without salt. On their return the faces 
and the heads, except the top-knot of the male mourners, are shaved, 
the house is cleaned by a fresh coating of cowdung, and the 
washerman sprinkles water over the people and over the house. 
After the house has been cleaned and the people purified by the 
washerman, the chief mourner goes to the family cocoanut, %yorship3 
it, and asks the spirit of the latest deceased to join its ancestors in 
the cocoanut. The graves of those who are buried are filled with 
earth, no salt is used. They do not call potters to perform kumhhdr 
hriya or the potter’s rites. In the evening a dinner is given to a few 
of the castemen. On the twelfth day a feast is given to the whole 
community, w’^hen a person of the age and sex of the deceased is 
fed and presented with betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, and a new 
robe of small value. The cost of a funeral varies from 10^. to £2 
(Rs.5-Rs. 20). 

Halvakki Vakkals live in isolated villages peopled by families of 
their caste with a strong and elaborate social organisation to pi^eserve 
purity of morals, simplicity of manners, and strict adherence to 
the customs handed down from their forefathers. Their settle- 
ments lie between the westeim slopes of the Sahyadins and the sea. 
They stretch from the Kalanadi near K^rwar on the north to the 
SMravati near Honavar on the south.' This tract is divided into 
five social gi^oups^ or circles : Hebbdnkeri or Honivar, Ohaiiddvar 
or Kumta, (jokarn or Katg^l, ./Ankola, and N^dgeri or K4rwt4r. 
Each of these village groups has a ^Mme-gmula or group-headman, 
and each village or hamlet in the' group has its village-headman or 
ur*>ganda» The live group-heads or shimB’^gaudas are under a chief 
or arm-gauda who has a minister or The civil head 

'or 'mm-^gauda has as colleague a religious head or guru-gandaji who 
holds the rank of a Bvdmi and helps the cml head to enforce discipline/. 
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The religions head is a layman of the caste who marries in the ^caste 
and eats with the members. His office is hereditary and his duties 
are to fix the expiation of any offence proved against a^member of 
the caste. He does not Join in the ordinary meetings of the caste^ 
but when an offence is proved before the civil head^ the civil head 
fixes 'the fine and x^eferS' the matter to the religious head who names 
the expiation suitable to the, offence. The religious head is treated 
' with much respect ■■ by the peoplej, even by the civil , head. . The 
head-quarters of the civil head are at Hegde four miles east of Humta^ 
those of the minister at Vdlgalli three miles, and those of the 
religious head at Talgod five miles from Kumta. The offices of all 
the headmen, including the civil head the minister and the religious 
head, even that of the Jcolhdr or beadle are hereditary. The functions 
of the village heads are to call meetings to enquire into ordinary 
breaches of social rules ; to dispose of minor offences against time- 
honoured customs by fines up to 32^. (Es. 16) ; and to report to 
the group-head or shime^^gmida serious matters in which a heavier 
punishment is deemed necessary. The group-head or sMme-gauda 
hears complaints against the decisions of the heads of the villages in 
his group and has power to put out of caste or to levy an unlimited 
fine. The village head is treated with much respect by the villagers 
who offer him betel leaves and nut and give him the highest place 
at any village meeting. The village heads in turn show like respect 
to the group-head and the group- head to the civil head. Each village 
head has a beadle or holMr who carries messages from the village 
heads to the people and to the group-heads. At certain intervals the 
civil head and the religions head, with the help of the minister or 
pradhSiy calls general caste council to settlesocial disputes, punish the 
refractory, or readmit the penitent. A penitent is allowed back to 
caste on paying a fine varying from £l 10&*. to £10 (Rs. 16 - Es. 100). 
The general caste meetings and councils are held at uncertain intervals, 
generally once in three or ten years, at any convenient place fixed by 
the civil and the religious heads. When the day is fixed verbal 
invitations are sent by the beadle or Tcolhdr who calls on the master 
of each house and gives him the message along with a present of betel- 
nuts and leaves. A large booth is made ready and at dawn on the 
appointed day the people begin to pour in and take their seats on 
mats spi’ead in the body of the hall. Then the village heads come in 
each in his hereditary rank As they enter the common people rise 
in their places and stand with clasped hands till the headmen seat 
themselves on mats laid apart from the body of the people. Then 
the group-heads or shime-gaudas enter, are saluted by the village 
heads, and take their seats in a place apart from the village heads. 
Lastly the civil head, the religious head, and the minister come 
in, are saluted by the group-heads, and seat themselves on a 
raised dais. The different .ranks in the community are not marked 
by any difference in dress. The breach of any of tliesa roles of 
etiquette is severely noticed* The meeting is under the presidency 
of the^ civil chief ,or,; arm^gauda who gives the ' meeting a brief 
account of., th^:,;^fiusiness ^before them. ■ The religious head or 
gum-gmda h^^^sep;t^,aBd the questions .are discussed. They 
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are generally appeals against tlie decisions of villag© headmen. 
Arguments are heard on both sides and the votes and opinions 
of the several grades of headmen are taken. Freedom of speech is 
allowed^ but insolent replies to questions put by the lieadmen^ words 
of abuse, or the failure to salute the headmen are punished with 
fines varying from 2s. to 20a. (Re. 1 - Rs. 10). These sams^ together 
with the fine levied for misconduct, go to meet the cost of the 
council after a share has been set apart for their patron gods 
Venkatramana and Hanumanta. The council lasts seven to twenty 
days and sometimes a month, during which the members are fed 
and other expenses met by contributions of food or of cash. The 
ordinary charges vary from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 300) besides the 
materials and labour supplied by the people in making the council 
hall. The right of being members of caste committees, jdti-biid 
vanfAhe^ and of receiving certain complimentai'y offerings called man- 
marydde are jealously guarded by some of the richer families. The 
peculiar and apparently very ancient organization of this caste show^s 
BO sign of decay. Though they do not send their children to school 
or take to new pursuits, they are contented and prosperous. 

A'rers, according to the 1872 census numbered 17,461, of whom 
8929 were males and 8532 females. They are found at Sirsi, 
Banvdsi, Sonda and other villages of Sirsi, and are scattered over 
the whole petty division of Miindgod, They are descendants of 
Marathas who seem to have come from Belgaum and Dhdrw^r. 
The names' of men are, Bassya, Ninga, Yalla, Karya, N^ina, Manna, 
and Raulya; and of wmnien, Yalli, Mallei, Giibbi, Demi, Nagi, and 
Ohandri. They have no stock names or gotras. Their clan names 
or surnames are Chohan, Pov^r, Bhosle, Sinde, Ghatge, Ivarade, 
Shilki, Jadav, Yadav, Surve, Savant, Desai, and Salve. Families 
who have the same surname are considered to belong to one stock 
and do not intermarry. Their family deities are, Bhavani, Khandoba, 
Yallamma, Kedarling, and Mailarling. They do not keep their images 
in their houses but visit their shrines in Belgaum and Dhaiwar 
where their parent stock is found. They are divided into Akarmashes 
and Baramashes. The Bardmashes are regular Arers eating but 
not intermarrying with the Akarmdshes W’-ho are descendants of 
illegitimate children. They are dark, much like the Halvakki 
Vakkals, of middle height, strong, muscular, and healthy, but dull and 
clumsy. The women are like the men- Their original speech was 
Marathi, but they have now almost forgotten it. They speak a sing- 
song Kanarese with a large mixture of Marathi words. They live in 
small houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their 
houses are not clean and they have no, furniture except mattresses, 
low stools on which they sit when they take their food, and a few 
cooking pots of copper or earth- The 'ground round their houses is 
generally filthy. As husbandmen, they own cattle and farm stock and 
small round bams either of wood or bamboo jn which they store rice. 
Mdg% millet, split pulse, and home-grown vegetables form’ their 

every-day food, and they eat mutton, fowls, and forest game, and 
' - drink’ licpior, smoke tobacco and. hemp, and chew betel leaves. Being 
l^ardworking they take a hearty' meal at noon and again at sunset. 
' They are not good cooks* Their holiday dishes are ^aim that is rice 
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molasses and cocoannt milk cooked togetheTyhitki tliat is rice udid 
flour .and molasses^ and avlaJchi or beaten rice mixed witli cocoa- 
kernel and molasses. Slieep^ goats^ or fowls are killed and eaten on 
day in October^ and when offenders against social disciplino 
are readmitted into the community. The men wear a narrow 
waistcloth and shouldercloth with a black blanket thrown over 
the shoulder^ and a headscarf ; the women wear no bodice and 
a dark robe the lower end of which hangs like a petticoat to the 
knees^ and the upper end is drawn over the head. They wear 
cheap gold and silver ornaments on their heads^ necks;, fingers^ 
and wrists, and in their earvS and noses. On holidays both men and 
women put on fresh and richer clothes than usual, and the w^omon 
wear flow'ers in their hair. The men are not careful to have their 
heads and faces shaved ; and as on ordinary days the women bestow 
no care on their .hair^ when it is dressed on festive days it has an 
odd fuzzy appearance. Their clothes are made in the Bclgauin and 
Bharwar hand-looms. The women wear the hugudi in the ear, the 
tali on, the breast, and bangles and rings on the wrists and on 
the fingers. The biigudi and tali are of gold and the bangles and 
rings are either of silver or gold. They also vrear glass or lac 
bangles. They are not very clean, but are hardworking, honest, 
sober, even-tempered, and well-behaved. They are husbandmen, 
the women helping the men in the fields and attending to cooking. 
Children above twelve work in the fields. They own cattle which 
they tend with great car 0 > making clarified butter which they take 
to market for sale. Some cultivate their own lands and get the 
whole of their px'oduce, some till lands on lease paying the owners 
either in coin or kind, and some share the produce in equal parts 
with the proprietors. Others work as clay labourers, the men getting 
6ti (4 ans.) or eight to twelve pounds of rough grain, and the women 
3d (2 ans,) or six to eight pounds. Some also are employed as house 
servants and are paid £1 16s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 18-Es. 24) a year. 

A large number own land and are well-to-do. The rest run 
into debt to meet marriage and other special expenses, paying from 
ten to twelve per cent interest. Still they are better off than the 
coast cultivators as they discharge their debts without becoming 
their creditors^ bondsmen They rank with the Kale Iviinbis and 
Kulvadis though they take food cooked by Banjigs. Their ordinary 
hours of work are from six to twelve and from two to six. April to 
May and September to December are their busy times, and June to 
August is their slack time. They plough and sow in April and May 
and they harvest the crops from September to December. During 
the heavy rains of July and August they do not go out to work 
but pass their time at home. The ordinary monthly expenditure 
of a family of five varies from 12^, to £14^. (Rs. 6-Es. 12) ; a 
marriage costs £8 to £10 (Rs.80-Rs. 100) ; and a house £2 106‘. to 
£20 {Es. 25 -Rs, 200). They reverence all local gods and goddesses 
to whom offerings of fruit flowei^s and oil are made, and go on 
pilgrimage to Sirsi and Pandharpur and offer blood sacrifices to 
Maridevi a local mother or Durgi. They respect Brahmans oud employ 
them at their birth marriage, and death ceremonies. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of 'thC' Shringefimonastery in Maisur who collects 
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tithes from them tliroiigh his deputies. Social disputes are disposed . 
of by the Bava of l^arsgiri in Belgaiiin. When a widow or a married 
■woimm living separate from her husband has an illegitimate child^ 
she sends -word to the Bava. He calls together the caste people^ 
and going to the woman^s house makes heiv sit before a copper 
pot tilled wdth spirits. He then lights a lamp which is set in tho 
middle of the pot, plucks a couple of hairs froin the woman^’s 
forehead, and laying them in a toy hut of stew and sticks sets the 
hut on iiro and tells the people that the woman and her child 
are pmre. A ram is slain and the caste is feasted on mutton, 
millet broad, and spirits. After this the Banlmilshes as well as 
the Akarmashes eat with the family, but the child can marry only 
with Akarmashe families. If the mother of the child dies before 
this ceremony is performed the babe is given to the Aam who 
makes him his disciple. The hevm is generally succeeded by one of 
his disciples, who is an illegitimate child whose mother died before 
the purifying ceremony could be performed. They are religious, 
believing in ghosts and evil spirits and in times of illness consulting 
mediums or exorcists. Their holidays are Yugddi in March- April, 
Ndgar-panchami in July- August, Glmiti in August- September, 
Dasra in September -October, l)ipdvaU in October -November, 
SJvivardtra in December- January, and the local fairs. They keep 
no images in their houses except a figure of Basava engraved on a 
metal plate. Early marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are 
practised, but girls often remain irnmarried till they come of age* 
Tliey hold themselves and families impure for eleven days after a 
birth or a death and women for four days every month. Women are 
confined in a room of the house with the help of a midwife, who 
is paid Qd. to 1^. (4-8 a7ts,). The satti or sixth day ceremony is 
observed on the fifth day after birth, and the child is cradled and 
named on the eleventh day. When a month old the child^s ears 
are pierced. The maiTj'age booth or chhroppccr is built about a week 
befoi^e the marriage. The ceremonies last for six days, three days 
at the girl’s and three at the boy’s. On the first day the bride’s 
party, consisting of four or five women with a few men, come to the 
bridegroom’s, and, singing Kdnarese songs, rub him with turmeric 
paste, and bathe jhim in warm water in a square behind the house 
shaded by festoons of mango leaves. The bridegroom’s party then 
take what is left of the turmeric paste and go to the bride’s and rub 
her with it and bathe her. At their own houses the boy and girl 
are dressed in new clothes and a piece of turmeric is tied to the 
%vrist of each with a thread dipped in turmeric water. On the second 
day a marriage altar is made with seats for the bridegroom and bride. 
The third day is the marriage day. A copper pot full of water, its 
mouth stopped by a cocoanut ornamented with flowers mango leaves 
and Vermillion paste, is worshipped as the abode of the marriage 
gods, and the iiiarriage gods as welhashhe house gods are propitiated 
and caste people feasted, . The .bridegroom, dressed in a waist- 
cloth, long coat, shouldercloth, .headscarf, and marriage coronet, 
comes to the bride’s, accompanied by his house people, relatives, and 
fri6,nds. He is, received by the girl’s .parents who lead him to the 
’ , bridal .seat after washing and drying'.ki^ feet. The ceremony begins « 
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by five women^ eact carrying a water pot, going from the marriage 
booth to the nearest well, and bringing the water pots back filled 
to the brim and placing them in the middle of the booth in a 
circle close to each other. The Joishi then wdnds a long thread 
round the pots, and from the pots passes it round the necks of the 
bride and bridegroom who stand under the canopy, face to face; 
The girFs parents then pour water on the joined hands of the boy 
and gild, and the mother or other nearest kinswoman whose first 
husband is alive fastens the lucky necklace round the bidders neck. 
The day^s ceremony ends at sunset with a dinner to all guests 
of rice, split pulse, curry, and fwisa) and with the distribution of 
betelnuts and leaves and lime. On the fourth day after dinner 
the bridegroom, with the bride and a band of friends^ goes to his 
house, worships his family god, and gives a supper. The fifth and 
sixth days are spent in feasting at the bridegroom^ s. On the sixth 
a sheep is slaughtered and the guests are treated to a dish of meat 
with rice or millet bread, spirits, and curry and rice. When a 
girl comes of age, offerings of flowers and fruit are made to the 
family gods and she is- bathed and dressed in a new robe worth 
about 6s, (Rs. 3) and decked with flowers. The headman or gauda^ 
■whose office is hereditary, under the orders of the Parsgiri hava^ 
decides breaches of caste rules and settles social disputes. ‘ They 
are a steady people, though few of them send their boys to school 
or take to new pursuits. 

Konkan or Kale Ktinbis, numbering 14,812 of whom 8033 
are males and 6779 females, are found in considerable numbers in 
Haliyal, and in small numbers in Karwdr and Ankola. Their centres 
are Supa, Tinai, Diggi, Ulva, Barchi, Kumbdrv^da, Haliyal, and Ansi 
in Haliyal ; Mavinguna and Achra in Karwar ; and Achva in Ankola. 
The Konkan or north coast origin which their name suggests is 
supported by the relations which they maintain with the Kunbis 
of south-west Goa. The names in ordinary use among men are, 
Ghurko, Koiru, Munno, Mono, R4mot, Lasko, Volno, Piso, Chimbdo, 
Bhainto, Putto, Babli, Bingo, Ohimno, Barkelo, Tambdo, Phonda, 
Bhiko, Puna, and Babi; and among women, Devai, Shevtu, Janki, 
Yesu, Phond4i, Giddi, Lakai, .and S^nMi. They belong to a certain 
number of clans or kuls each of which has special gods and goddesses. 
The chief of these deities are, Ramling, K^iki, Mon<ii, Shiunath, 
Bhutnilth, and Kalnath, whose shrines are in villages which are 
the head stations of the clans. Thus families whose surnames ar© 
Kajuvkar and Nandk^r have Mon4i as their family goddess; the 
Goirekars have Kaiki ; the S^mvarkars, Tirvalkars, Kumarkars, 
Nujekars, Dingakars, Mudekars, Koialkars, Mainolkars, Irkolkars, 
and Dandalkars have Bhutnath; and the Kumgalkars, Volkars, 
Pcitankars, Turaikars, and Raik^rs have Ramling. Persons with 
the same surname and family god do not intermarry. All eat 
together. Both men and women are dark, middle-siiaed, and 
spare, with well-cut features. They are weak compared with the 
residents of the K^inara coast or, the people of Dh^rwdr and Belgaum. 
They live in tent-lib© huts, mth roofs of bamboo rafters thatched 
with ipalmyranr bet0i“palHll;■:I6ay8S^^ahd walls of wattled reeds, in a 
few msm -plastered'"%i^;;'hihC'^ live generally in isolated 
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villages near forests ; the huts are so close to one another that if one 
takes fire it is seldom possible to save the rest. The hut usually 
contains one or two copper pots for cooking, a couple of low wooden 
stools, a small copper water-pot, a round earthen lamp, a cane 
clothes-box, and mats. Unlike most Hindus the head house of 
the family or clan alone has the sweet basil plant and family gods. 
The men^s every-day dress is a loincloth hung from a couple o£ 
red cotton thread girdles about a fourth of an inch thick, a 
shoiildercloth, a country blanket or headscarf, and a pouch called 
dheiitlo which is worn under the left arm. The women wear a robe 
about three feet broad and eighteen long, hanging like a petticoat 
fx'om the hips to the knees, the upper part of the body being 
covered by a part of the robe drawn from the waist over the back to 
serve as a bodice, which they do not wear. Like the H^lvakki Vakkals 
they wear a red brow-mark, many strings of white and black glass 
beads round the neck, bangles on the wrists, and X’ings on the 
nose, ear, and toes. The holiday dress of the men as well as of th© 
women is the new suit of clothes which they buy after harvest. On 
holidays the women wear their hair carefully combed and oiled 
and tied into a bunch which is decked with Sowers. Their staple 
diet is mc/i-gruel and rice eaten with a hot curry called tival 
made of chillies, tamarind, and salt. The only animals they eat 
are deor, wild pig, wild fowl, and fish ; any one who eats domestic 
animals or birds is liable to be turned out of caste. They have an 
equally strict rule against the use of intoxicants and are so 
particular that they will not even stand under a tree which is tapped 
for liquor. Their holiday dish which is called roa is rice-flour mixed 
with boiled cocoanut milk and molasses and eaten with baked rice 
cakes called ;polL They are quarrelsome, but truthful and simple, and 
have a good name for honesty. Their hereditary calling is cultivate 
ing patches of woodland, and since this practice has been restricted 
they have become labourers. Most of them help Havig Brdhmans in 
their gardens and are paid 3d, (2 uns,) a day with food. They are also 
employed by the Forest Department to gather myrobalaiis for which 
they are paid 6ci (4 ans,) a day. The women, besides cooking, watch 
the cattle of their rich neighbours, and plait palm-leaf mats, earning 
perhaps about l^d. (1 amm) a day. Children begin to help their 
parents when about eight years old. Their employment is rather 
uncertain. They borrow from Havig Bhats and Grand Brahmans 
at high rates to meet marriage and other charges, and not being able 
to pay their debts are forced to work for their creditors. They rank 
with Maratbas though they do not eat with them. The ordinary 
monthly* expenditm^e of a family of five is about 10^. (Rs. 5). 
Their chief object of worship is Basava or Nandi, the bull-carrier of 
SMva, whose chief local shrine is at Illviin'Supa. ^ Most of them make 
pilgrimages to Ulvi during the yearly fiair which is held for ten days 
in Ifobruary. Under Basava, their family 'gods are N4iki, Bhutnath, 
Mahiiimii, and Rilmling, who have;. shrines, in each of their settle- 
ments. They also worship their ancestors who are represented by 
an unhusked cocoanut kept in a separate room in the house of the 
head of the family. They believe that persons who die by accident 
'become troublesome,- and 'that the soixlsof those who die a - naturai^^ 
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deatli become good spirits, Tlie bodies of those who die accidental 
deaths are buried beyond the limits of tlie village j and witli tlio 
view of consigning them to the care of the guardian spirit or nds 
of the neighbouring village^ the temple servant is employed to 
offer a cock which he is allowed to take away. Tlio worst spirit 
is dkemfin tho ghost of a pregnant woman. When a pregnant 
woman dies^ the husband who accompanies tho body to the burial- 
place opens the womb^ takes out the cliild, lays it on the mother's 
breast; and cuts the tendons of her feet that she may not come back and 
haunt the house. In oi'dinary caseS; on the evening of the third day 
after a death; a soothsayer is employed to persuade the spirit wliicli is 
believed to live on a tree near the burial-ground to come home and 
jdin the ancestors. Their ceremonies are performed by the Lingayat 
priest or ayya who ministers in the Ulvi temple. Their village 
temple ministrants are their own caste people called veMps^ who 
are paid from the temple funds. Their chief holidays are Ulvi fair 
in yebruarjj Eoli in March- April, and Divdli in October- November. 
At Eoli time the men, each with a pair of sticks fifteen inches long 
and three-quarters of an inch thick, go to the house of the village 
priest or velip and lay the sticks before the basil plant. The 
priest breaks a cocoanut, sprinkles the water over the naeu; and 
returns their sticks. The men sing and dance in the temple-yard 
keeping time by clashing the sticks, and go dancing from house to 
house getting a cocoanut from each. This entertainment lasts 
three days. On the night of the third day the cocoanuts are broken 
and eaten. Till last year (1881) they were followers of the 
Lingayat guide of Chitaldurg in Maisur. Bub thepdri^j^a^agar or 
manager of the Smart Jagadgura of Shringeri has persuaded them 
to acknowledge him as their Teacher and to pay a nominal contri- 
bution, 

A woman after child-birth and for three days in every month is 
considered unclean. The lying-in room is a part of the front 
veranda enclosed with w’^attled bamboos or reeds. No midwife is 
employed. The mother cuts the navel cord with a bamboo knife, 
and the after-birth is laid between two pieces of a broken earthen 
pot and buried in the yard. On the third day the village washerman 
brings two newly washed white robes and some ashes. All the 
people in thehouse bathe and receive from the waslierman a mixture 
of ashes and water, and the mother and child are dressed in the 
newly washed clothes. A dinner is served to children. On the 
fifth day after supper they lay a little rice, a cocoanut, and some 
betelnuts and leaves in a winnowing fan, and the mother and child 
bow to the fan and give the contents to a Jogi peddler in exchange 
for glass beads which form the child's first ornaments. IVo women 
stand one on each side of the winnowing fan which sorves as a cradle. 
One of them lifts the babe from the mother's lap and sets it in the 
fan, tho other lifts the child back into the motherks lap and this is 
repeated four times more or six times in all. The eldest member of 
the family then coines, forward and calls the babe by a " name 
|)reviously fixed,, , If a-'oMld's''t8etli begin to show first on the upper 
jaw, it is thought ilLto the uncle or aunt* • To ward off ^ 
the ill omeui with apiece of cloth and the 
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uncle or aimt pricks its forekead with, a needle and removes tie 
cloti from its face after some blood ias oozed out. Wlien about 
three years old both boys and girls are shaved by the village 
barber^ who receives l^d. to 3d. (1-2 ans.)» The boy^s hair is 
thro-wn at tise foot of a jack tree and the girTs at the foot of a 
plantain. There is no rule that girls should marry before they come 
of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; 
polyandry is unknown. Proposals fox'* marriage come from the boy^s 
parents. The father of the boy goes with some casteinen to the 
girb's and asks her father if he is willing to give his daughter in 
marriage. If he is willing he presents the boy^s father with betel- 
nut and ieaveSj and a meal of 7'dgi gruel and rice, with a dessert 
of cocoa-kernel and molasses. After the meal they settle the 
amount to be paid to the gix*Ps father, which is called rdibharpcm. 
The boy's father goes home and on the next or other convenient 
day the fathers go together to a Havig Brahman and ask him to 
fix the time for the wedding. On the day before the wedding, 
five married caste women come by invitation to the bridals and 
bridegroom^s, and, close to the basil plant, rub them with 
turmeric paste and bathe them with water drawn in five small Jars 
out of a large new earthen pot. The women are feasted with cooked 
mri and idee gruel called ros. Then the bridegroom^s fatherj> 
with friends and I'elations, goes to the bride^s taking with him 
two new robes. The biddegroom^s people spend the night at the 
bride^s and early next morning give one of the two robes to the 
bride, and the other to her mother. The bride, dressed in her new 
robe, is brought out by her father, and the Ixoy^s father takes a 
piece of copper cut in two, and waving the pieces round the girFs 
face, drops them into her fathei*^s hands, who makes her over to 
him shedding tears. On this the party with the bride, but without 
her parents, starts for the biddegroonFs, singing Konkani songs. 
On reaching the boy^s house the biide is led to a bench called sdvoy 
where she stands facing the bridegroom and separated from him 
by a cloth curtain. The Lingayat priest comes forward, joins the 
hands of the biide and bridegroom and pours water' over them, and 
a woman of the Devli caste fastens the lucky necklace. The brother 
of the bride then ties the ends of their garments together, and 
women sing songs and sprinkle rice on their brows. 

They mourn a death three days and are then purified by the 
washerman. They bury their dead, the men shaving the moustache 
in sign of mourning. On the third day they employ a medium to 
persuade the spirit to leave its seat on the trees of the burial-ground 
and come home to their house where rice is cooked in its honour 
and caste people are feasted. They also feed a representative of the 
dead person on the twelfth and thirtieth days and at the end of a 
year after the death. Every Kunbi settlement has a headman called 
hudmmt in whose house caste meetings are held. The settlements 
are grouped into circles called mah4l$^ en>Gh malml having a superior 
headman called mahdhh%iimn% and they in turn are subordinate 
to the gm^da at Phondiya in Goa, who is the head of the whole caste. 
The village heads have the power of putting out of caste for a time 
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and jSniiig up to £10 (Rs. 100) woibob guilty of adultery and all 
who eat with people of low caste. The power of permanently putting 
out of caste is reserved to the group-head and the right to readmit 
into caste belongs to the supreme head. Their chief circles are 
iuchra, Mavinguna^ Nd;nai, XJlva, Snpa^ and Land. Every family 
pays 6d» to Is. (4-8 mis,) a year to the supreme head. These dues 
are levied once in three years by the manager of the supreme head., 
who conies and lodges in the house of the group-head. Every 
family sends one man to the house of the group -head with the 
subscription, and they remain three to ten days in genei^al council 
to settle social disputes. The expenses of the council are met by 
subscription.- Fines are spent in feasting the caste people, each 
house furnishing one guest to the feast. They do not send their 
children to school, and as forest tillage, which was their chief 
livelihood, has been greatly restricted, they are at present somewhat 
depressed. 

Ga'mVakkals, numbering 10,572 of whom 5287 are males and 
5285 females, are found in small numbers in Honavar and Kumta. 
They take their name from gam a corruption of the Sanskrit gram a 
village. They are chiefly found in lowland rillages between the 
Gang^vali and Shirdvati They have no tradition of a former home 
and have no connection with any country but Kanara. Their patron 
and family gods are Venkatramana of Tiriipati in North Arkot and 
Balindra the ancestral cocoanut, the same as those worshipped by the 
H^lvakki Vakkals. The names of the men and women are the same 
as those of the Halvakki Vakkals, and like them they have no^ sur- 
names. Men add to their names the words appa or father, ndih or 
chief, and ganda or headman. Like the Halvakki Vakkals they marry 
with any member of the community except blood-relations. They are 
a branch of the Vakkals or husbandmen ranking next to the Hdlvakki 
Vakkals and .neither eating nor marrying with any other sub- 
division. The men are dark, and generally tall strong and muscular ; 
the women are like the men except that they are slimmer. They 
do not differ from the Halvakki Vakkals in appearance, complexion, 
or dress, the only difference being that the Gam Vakkal women wear 
fewer bead necklaces than the Hd,lvakki women. Their home tongue 
is a corrupt Kanarese, the peculiarities being the same as those of the 
Halvakki Vakkals. Their houses are like the houses of the Halvakki 
Vakkals, Their common food is rice and rdgi and fish, and when 
they sacrifice or hunt they eat flesh except Ibeef and tame pork. 
Both men and women drink country distilled liquor called challi 
but seldom to excess. Like the Hdlvakki Vakkals they are great 
eaters and fond of molasses; their favourite dish is paisa. The men 
wear a loincloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf, and carry a black 
blanket on their shoulders. The women wear the robe in the same 
way as the Halvakki Vakkals and a few necklaces of rod black and 
white heads. They wear no bodice. They have the same oimaments 
as the Halvakki Vakkals and their way of tying the hair is the same. 
They wear flowers on holidays and other grand occasions, and are 
not fond of gay colours their robes being black or reddish. They 
buy a new -suit .once^-a joar- and only the well-to-do have separate. 
, holiday clothes. ^ -Thay:^ are-; hardworking, thrifty, sober, and orderly. 
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They earn their living as landliolders and field and general 
labourers. They are fairly off. 

Kara or Black Vakkals, numbering 9844 of whom 5220 are 
males and 4624 females, are found in the forest tracts and remote 
villages of Ankola, chiefly at Shiveguli, and a few in the forest tracts 
of Sirsi, Kitrwar, Kumta, Hon^i.var, Sidd^pur, and Yellapur. As their 
name shows they are much darker than other husbandmen. They 
have no tradition of a former home. The commonest names of men 
are, Kariya, Giriya, Shiva, Tippa, Venka, and Timma ; and of women. 
Rami, Gangi, Gubbi, Gopi, Doddakka, Sannakka, and Subbi. They 
have no surnames, but the men add gauda or headman to their names. 
Except blood-relations all intermarry. Their family god is Venkat- 
ramana of Tiriipati in North Arkot. They are generally middle-sized 
and strong, like other Vakkals except that they are darker. The 
women are like the men but shorter. Except a few who talk 
Konkani, they speak Kanarese like other Vakkals. Their houses 
do not differ from those of the Hdlvakki Vakkals except that 
they are smaller, some of them mere huts of palm-leaves and straw. 
Their ordinary food is rice and Tdg% but they eat fowls and goats 
when sacrificed to the village gods. They never drink liquor. 
They are moderate eaters and not good cooks, fond of parched rice 
and molasses made from cocoa-palm juice. They dress in the same 
way as the /itto Vakkals. They are goodnatured, peaceful, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworking. They are husbandmen and field labourers 
and ai’e generally tenants, only a few holding land. Their form 
of tillage is the himiri or wood-ash tillage and some of them 
still burn patches of forest-land and rear crops of 7%cgi and 
vegetables. They^ are much indebted to their landlords. They 
rank next below Atte Vakkals. Their daily life is pretty much the 
same as that of the Halvakki Vakkals. A family of five spends 
about Ss, (Rs. 4) a month. Their chief objects of worship are 
Venkatramana of Tirupati, Jatga, Hulidev or the tiger-god, Karidev 
of Shiveguli in Ankola, and village-mothers ammas or shahtis to 
whom they offer blood sacrifices. They also have a strong belief in 
ghosts, soothsaying, and witchcraft. Their customs are the same 
as those of Atte Vakkals. They either burn or bury the dead and 
their other ceremonies do not differ from those of other Vakkals. 
Their social disputes are settled by hereditary headmen called 
hudmmts or wisemen. Their settlements are grouped into eleven 
circles with a shime-gauda or group-head over each circle. But 
they have a much less elaborate organization than the Halvakki 
Vakkals. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits and are not nearly so prosperous as the Halvakki Vakkals. 

Kokna's or Konkan Mara'tlia'Sy numbering^ 7814 of 
whom 3916 were males and' '3898 females, arc found in Kd.rwm" 
and Ankola. Their name shows that they came from the coast 
to the north of Kanara and points to Goa as their former home. 

, They claim to be Kshatriyas or warriors,- but they are generally 
ranked as the highest class of Shudras. Like the Sherogars, 
whom they resemble in many respects 'though they neither eat 
'"nor mari'y together, the men take ':th© word n&ih or chief after 
'tiheir names, and have Sdvant, DesSi, and Sdil as surnames. 'The 
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common names among men are^ Nilo/ K^llgo^ Gauro^ JPiirsii^ 
Bhikaro, Phakiro, Mulo/ Ohaudo^ Siibba^ Soiru^ Koini^, Kandlo^ 
Balso^ SapnrlO;, Tulo, Phokru, Babghato^ Kuday, Kundlik, and 
Dnlba; and among woraeH;, Ubge^ Gomte^ Kochi, Gharti^ 

Bh^gi^ Vithd^i;, Sakhu^ Bhike, Sheyantu^ Biikii^ Anande^ and Jivri, 
Most of the men are fair^ talb and -wheat-coloured with w’-ell-ciit 
features. They are like Deccan Marithas. The women have 
more delicate features and are fairer than the men. They speak 
Konkani with a Goanese accent like the Bhenyis. They lire in 
one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with narrow 
verandas and front yards, but without ceilings. . Tliey live in largo 
undivided families, the house being jointly managed by the oldest 
male and female members. The cost of their houses .varies from 
£5 to £50 (Es. 50 -Es. 500). Their staple food is rice and fish, but 
they eat mutton, fowls, and game except the bison, ’when they sacrifice 
to the gods Nirankai’, Mamd,i or Mahamai, Raulniath, Jatga*, and 
Khetri, and to their ancestors on their All SouTs day or mahalaya 
pak'Sha in October. They drink palm spirits. About eight in the 
morning they take rice porridge, about twelve rice and fish curry, and 
at eight at night rice and curry again. The men are fond of smoking 
tobacco and the women chew betel leaves. Their holiday dishes are 
small fried rice and tcdid flour cakes called vadds^ and gidoni that 
is rice flour cocoanut milk and molasses boiled together. The men 
wear the loincloth, a headscarf, and a grey or black blanket, and 
as ornaments gold ear and finger rings and silver w'aistbands. 
They shave the head except the top-knot and the face except the 
moustache. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet and draw the upper end over the head. They wear no bodice. 
Their oimaments are nose and earrings of gold, the lucky necklace, 
glass bangles, and finger and toe rings. The men^s holiday dress is 
a waistcloth, shoulderclotli, and headscarf costlier than those in 
ordinary wear. The women also keep good clothes in stock for 
special occasions, but they are not fond of gay colours. A man^s 
ordinary dress costs about Qs. (Rs. 3) and his holiday dress 
about 12s. (Es. C). A woman^s every-day robe costs 4s. to 5s. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 2J) and her holiday I’obe about 8s, (Es. 4). The mel^^s 
ornaments are worth about £5 (Es. 50) and the women^s about 
£10 (Es. 100). The clothes come from Hubli in Dharwar and 
Shapur in Belgaum. They are clean, thrifty, sober, and honest, 
but laay and effeminate, and the women are very quarrelsome. 
Most of them are husbandmen either holding land or -working as 
tenants or field labourers ; others serve as messengers in public 
offices and as day-labourers.^ Besides house work the women help 
the men in the field by gathering and carrying manure, planting, 
weeding, reaping, and thrashing and husking rice. The recent 
increase in the assessment has reduced their income as they generally 
keep only a little land as a home farm and rent the rest to tenants 

r The tools used hy the field-labourers are the spade, the lioo worth 1$^ Cri. 
(12 am); the plough, worth XOa, (Es. 6) ; the sickle, worth 6(L (4 am); and the 
billhook or. heavy outfeing, kuife oafied koUo, worth about 1^. 6 A (12 
Cultivators also keep of bullocks or buffaloes worth to ^6 
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receiving only a certain quantity oE pi^odiice. Still as a class 
tliey are fairly off. Tkey rank next below' ted ers. 
early and in tlie fair season the men go to tlie fields and tlie women 
gatlier niamire or firewood or busk rice. Those who go to gather 
firewood take rice porridge early in the morning. The rest take 
their porridge about eight and stay at home till after their dinner^ 
when about three they go back to the fields and work tilL s'o.nset. 
They then return home^ sup about eighty and go to bed about nino. 
During the south-’west monsoon (June-October)^ ivMch is the crop *- 
raising season^ men as well as women work in the fields carrying 
manure from their houses to the fields^ sowings plantings weeding, 
reaping^ thrashing, winnowing, and storing. A family of iiTe spends 
about lOs*. (Rs. B) a month. They are Sni&ts, and -worship all the 
ordinary gods and keep all local holidays. Some who are ShAkts 
worship sMJdis or mothers at least once a year during the Basra 
holidays (September- October). They believe in sorcery and sooth- 
saying, in the power of evil spirits, and in the spirits of the dead. 
On the day of the feast of Raulnith, a Komarpaik, who belongs to a 
family holding temple lands, outs the palm of his hand with a knife 
and lets three drops of his blood fall on the ground. They make 
pilgrimages to Goa, Gokarn, Benares, and Pandharpur, and employ 
Karhada Brahmans to perform their marriage puberty and death 
cei^emonies, and pay them great respect. They have priests of their 
own caste called hdvds who live in Krishnapur near Sadashivgad in 
Karwar. At marriages, on the sixth day after a birth, on the night 
of liiahdla.ya or All SoiiFs day, and on other convenient occasions 
between January and April, the hcivds are called to perform worship 
or hliajan. They bring an image of Vithoba, worship it by offering 
flowers and fruit and by waving burning incense and lighted lamps 
before it, and sing TukaranFs hymns, explaining their meaning 
to the listeners. After the service is over the bmds are treated 
to a supper of rice, bread, fowl, and vegetable curry, paisa, 
and country liquor. The hctvds are married men W"ho live partly 
on the funds of the Krishnapur temple and partly by labour as 
husbandmen. They are worshippers of Vithoba at Krishnapur 
and have no other duties to perform except service or hhajan at 
the houses of their. em|)loyers. They have no disciples. Succession 
is confined to the members of the family of the first ham. The 
first of the bams, it is said, was a pious old man, who, after his 
wife^s death, became a devotee of Vithoba and regularly visited his 
shrine at Pandharpur with his only son once a year. As he grew 
old he lost his eye-sight and was unable to make his yearly 
pilgrimage. Still his desire to visit the shrine grew stronger, 
and Vithoba, knowing this and pleased with his devotion, promised 
him in a vision that if he would build him a temple he would come 
and live in it. Accordingly a temple was built at Ki'ishiuipui’, and, 
ever since, the descendants -of-'the' first- have visited Vithoba's 
shrine at Pandharpur regularly once in^three years carrying with 
them the image of the Krivshnd,pur Vithoba. The Vithoba worshipped 
at Krishnapur is a stone image about a foot and a half high in the 
form of man with two hands. During^ the 'yearly fair and on other 
'great occasions, this image is dressed in a waistdoth, a shoulder-. 
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clotty and a Deccan Brahman turban or a Kanara headscarf. The 
images which are carried to Pandharpur and those taken to the 
houses of the people for service or him] mime of brass about five inches 
high. Once every year about the middle of December {Mdrga^' 
shirslia shuddha 10th) a fair is held at Krishnapur in honour of this 
Vithoba which lasts for five days. And once in three years on the 
last day of Basra one of the brass images is carried in a palanquin 
to Pandharpur by a party of the people who meet at the temple for 
the purpose. On their way they halt at every village where their 
friends live who entertain them and receive in return Sowers offered 
to Vithoba. They reach Pandhaiq}ur a day or two before Kdrtihi 
ekddashi {15th November)^ on which day they bathe the image in 
the Ohandrabhaga and carry it in a palanquin thrice round the 
Pandharpur temple. They employ a Brahman cook and feast about 
a dozen Brahmans. They stay at Pandharpur for a couple of days 
and return to Krishnapur after about three months^ absence. 
Besides Vithoba the Koknas reverence the other ordinary Brahmanic 
gods and regularly worship the sweet basil plant and the images of 
their family gods every day after bathing and before they take their 
first meal. In manners and customs they resemble Savantvadi 
Marathfis. Boys are married between fourteen and eighteen and 
girls between eight and twelve. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed^ and polyandry is unknown. Widows are not allowed 
to wear ornaments^ but their heads are not shaved. Marriage is 
fo.rbidden between families beaxung the same surname. They burn 
their dead except infants who are bui’ied. They mourn for eleven 
days and on the twelfth feed their caste^ and, as the representative 
of the deceased, give one of their castemen a complete suit of 
clothes with a metal plate and a small water-pot. This ceremony 
without the presents is repeated at the end of every month till the 
end of a year after the death. On the first day of the second year 
another present of clothes and a metal plate and pot is made. After 
this on every anniversary during the lifetime of the eldest child of 
the dead person some castemen are feasted. Each village has a 
headman called budvant who has power to call caste meetings and 
settle social disputes. Their spiritual Teacher is Shankaricharya, 
the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur. Many of them 
hold land and are village headmen. On the whole, they are well-to- 
do and are beginning to teach their boys to read and write Marathi, 

Torke Na'dors, numbering 8576 of whom 2304 are males and 
1272 females, are found in Kumta, Ankola, and Hondvar, their chief 
centres being Ankola, Mii'Jan, Sanekatta, Unalli, Masgeri, Torke, 
Shedgeri, Hiregutti, Talgeri, Hannalli, Advik^n, and Chandavar. 
Their family god is Venkatramana whose shrine is at Tirupati in 
Worth Arkot. Their surnames are Ohuii, Kippa, Kania, Janga, 
Poska, and Donka ; they are not taken into account in settling 
marriages. The ordinary names of men are, Hanma, Earns, Monna, 
Bomma, Venkanna, Mari, and Jogi; and of women, Devamma, 
Biramma, Nagamma, Sannamma, and Honnamma. They have no 
subdivisions. Both men >nd women are tall and strong, most of 
them being dark and’well-featured. In speech, house, and belongings • 
they do not differ from Halv&kiVakkals.'.- Their staple diet is ricej 
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rdg% and fish ; they eat fowls game and mutton, but do not drink 
liqnor ; their special dish is imisu. The men wear the loincloth, and 
waistcloth, a folded blanket on their shoulders, and a headscarf. 
The women wear the robe hanging from the waist like a petticoa.t, 
and no bodice. They are clean, hot-tempered, hardworking, honest, 
thrifty, sober, and orderly. Both men and women work in the fields 
and girls and boys herd cattle. Many own a large area of land, 
some being Tillage headmen and moneylenders. They rank with 
the Konknas and Halvakki Vakkals and above the Uppu hfadors. 
Their dail}’ life, style of living, and expenses do not difier from 
those of the Halvakki Vakkals. Their chief objects of worship are 
the village gods. They keep the ordinary Hindu holidays, and on 
marriages and other festivals have the special dish called 
Their spiritual Teacher is Tatyach^ri of the Shri Vaishnav monastery 
of Govindrajpattan near Tirupati in North Arkot to whom they pay 
yearly tithes, and by whom they are branded on their shoulders and 
breast, when they go on pilgrimage to Tirupati and when he 
comes to Kanara. Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati 
and they pay great reverence to Hanumanta, going on pilgrimage 
to Tirupati, whence they biung holy W’^ater called tirtha. They 
are a very religions class offering blood sacrifices to the village 
gods, believing in witchcraft soothsaying and ghosts, and respecting 
Brahmans though they do not employ them as family priests. They 
observe the haricUn or Vishnu^ s day, and always bathe and worship 
the household gods before they take their first meal. Their girls 
are married between seven and twelve and their boys between 
fourteen and twenty ; widow marriage and polygamy is allow^ed 
and practised, and polyandry is unknown. They burn their dead and 
mourn eleven days. Their ceremonies are the same as those of Hal- 
vakki Vakkals. The marriage ceremony lasts for five days among 
the lich and for three days among the poor. They have a strong 
social organization and settle disputes at meetings held under an 
hereditaiy village headman or hmlvant. Their villages are grouped 
into three circles or shinies, Ankola, Mirjan, and Chandavar. Each 
circle has a group-head or shime-htidvmit, the Ankola gi’oup-head 
living in Shetgiri, the Mirjfin head at Hiregutti, and the Chandavar 
head at Aghnashani in Kumta. These three heads are directly 
under the Teacher or Tatyachari of Tirupati who corresponds with 
them on caste matters. Once in five or ten years, or when the 
Tatyachari comes to Kanara, the group-heads hold a council to 
dispose of caste matters. They have the same powers as the raj- 
hudvant of the Hdlvakki Vakkals, but have no such titles as ams- 
goMda or civil head, guru-gauda or religious head, or shime-gauda 
or group-head. Slight breaches of social discipline are punished with 
fine and serious offences with loss of caste. The fines are spent in 
caste dinners. A few of them teach , their boys to read and write 
Kilnarese. They take to no new pursuits, but are a vigorous, frugal, 
and prosperous class, 

, , SKeroga'rs or Messengers, numbering 3070 of whom 1582 are 
males and 1488 females, are found on the coast of Honavar and 
Kumta. „ They are also called Konkan Valegars from the Kanarese 
mle the palm4eaf on which messages • are- written. Their Konkani 
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name SheroffaT also means a messenger. They are said to have come 
from Goa and to be a branch of the Konkan Marathas who baw 
'iavant ISidik. Sail, and other snrnames. The men add the word ndik 
to their "names, but since their settlement, in Kdnara the use of 
surnames has been discontinued. Their home tongue is Konkam j 
and their family gods are Eaulnath, Nirankar, Kdlbhairav, and 
Mahdmai whose’ shrines are in Goa. Men’s names generally end in 
ai/ua as Pursayya Appayya Santayya, and women’s names in amma 
as Xaonmma. A fewwho have risen to high positions in Maisur 
have lately added the title rdo to their names. Most of the men are 
tall reoTilar-featured, and wheat-coloured. Some are fair and the 
women are fairer and better made than the men, and much like 
the Sasashtkar Brahman women except in dress and ornaments. 
Their home tongue is Konkani spoken with a Kanarese accent 
and much mixed with Kdnarese words, the chief peculiarity being 
the use of z for j, a sound which is unknown in Kanarese. 
Many of them read and write Kanarese. They live in middle-class 
housk with mud or laterite walls, wooden ceilings, and roomy 
verandas and front yards. The dwellings stand m gardens 
enclosed bv thorn hedges. The cost of an ordinary house is £5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50 - Pis. 200) and of a good house £40 to £50 (Rs. 400 - 
Es. oOoT. They live in large families. Their common food is rice 
fishorve'o'etables, but they eat fowls and mutton when they sacrifice 
to the village gods, and game whenever they can get it. They drink 
no liquor. °For breakfast they take rice or rdgi porridge seasoned 
with salt, for dinner dry cooked rice and curry, and for supper 
rice and curry. They are neither^ ^eat eaters nor good cooks and 
their special holiday dishes ai’e paisa and vadds. The men wear 
a narrow waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the 
women a robe failing like a petticoat and no bodice. Both men 
and women keep a store of rich clothes and use ornaments of 
gold and silver, the women being particularly fond of anointing 
their hair with cocoanut oil and decking it with flowers. They are 
clean, hardworking, and trustworthy, but as timid as the KonknAs 
of Karw^ir. Their women are very quarrelsome. They were 
formerly soldiers but most are now husbandmen. Some serve as 
messengers in public offices and some are petty shopkeepers and 
deal in° rice, fruit, vegetables, betelnnt, cocoanuts, cnrrystuff, 
flowers, coir rope, and oilman’s stores. Besides minding the house, 
women work in the fields and gather cowdnng and dry leaves which 
they bury together in manui-e pits. They also plant, weed, reap, 
thrash, winnow, and husk rice. They were formerly tenants, 
but have lately become landholders. Like the Konkan Marflthas 
they stand at the head of the Shudra castes. Bherogixrs rise 
early, and wash. Except those who are employed as messengers 
the men go to their fields ; of the women some gather cowdnng 
and leaves for manure and others i’emain at home to cook. The 
men return about nine and take rice porridge for bi-eakfast. After 
breakfast they talk and joke, in which they have considerable 
cleverness, till three,: when after dining they again go to work. 
They come hack hy, sunset, sup between eight and nine, and go 
to bed. A family of five!, spends about 12s. (Es. 6) month. Their 
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family gods are Eaiilnatli and Nirankai?'.. wlaose ' shrines are in Goa. 
They also worship all Brahman . and Tillage gods^. and^ Mnsalrodn 
saints or pirs. They . helieTe . in the. power of 'erii spirits^, , and 
have great faith in soothsaying, .and sorcery. They ■ make 
pilgiimages to Gokarn^ ' Tirupati, and Dharmasthal. They employ 
Havig Brahmans to 'perform '.marriage puberty ■ and ; death 
ceremonies^ and show them great respect. Their spiritual Teacher'is ■ " 
the head of the Smart monastery at.Shringeri in Maisur. Girls are' 
married between eight and' eleven^ and boys betwee'ti fourteen'; and 
eighteen. The men wear the sacred thread. Polygamy is practised, 
widow marriage forbidden, and polyandry unknown. The heads 
of widows are not shaved. They burn their dead except infants 
who are buried. They mourn ten days, and on the twelfth feast the 
caste and present a person of the same sex and age as the 
deceased with a suit of clothes, a metal plate, and a small pot. 
Dinners are repeated every thirtieth day after the death for a 
year, on the last day of the twelfth month, and afteinvards on the 
first day of every year during the lifetime of the childi’en of the 
deceased. A general commemoration of the dead is held during 
the second half of Bhddrapacl (September - October) . Social disputes 
are settled by committees of the caste under the presidency of 
headmen. Each village has its headman called hudmni. Ordinary 
disputes are disposed of by the committees, but serious matters 
are reported to the Teacher who passes his decision on the 
proceedings forwarded to him through his representative the 
dchdryay who is a Smart Brahman. The Teacher punishes with fine 
or expulsion according to the gravity of the offence. A person 
who has been put out of caste may be allowed back on paying the 
Teacher a certain sum through the dcJidrya, They are skilful culti- 
vators and are likely to rise to importance as they send their boys 
to school and are gradually improving their condition. 

Padtis, numbering about 2913 of whom 1515 are males and 
1398 females, are found in Karwar and Kumta. They belong to two 
classes, Kdnarese and Konkani. Kanarese Padtis make salt, and 
Konkan Padtis labour. The two divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. They are short, dark, and regular-featured. Some 
speak Kanarese at home and others Konkani. Most live in huts or 
sheds with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and small 
yards with a sweet basil plant in the centre. Their common food is 
rice and fish, but they eat flesh when they can afford it and drink 
liquor though not to excess. The men wear the loincloth, the head- 
scarf, and a folded blanket either on their heads or on their shoulders, 
with gold ear and finger rings and silver girdles; the women wear the 
ordinary robe the skirt hanging from the waist to the knee and the 
upper end drawn across the shoulder and breast. They wear no iDodiee, 
and have gold silver or brass ornaments like those of the Halepaiks. 
They are dirty, hardworking, honest,;thrifty, and sober. Most are 
tenants and in poor circumstances ; a- few make salt ; the rest are 
day-labourers. Besides keeping the house the women help the men 
by working in the fields. Children herd cattle, take care of the 
house, and watch crops. Most borrow monpj at high interest for 
dheir weddings. Between interest ‘due to moneylenders and to 
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landlords in return for advanees of seed and for tte use of cattle 
and field tools, little is left. They rank next to Gam Vakkais. 
Their daily life aud expenses do not differ from those of the Halvakki 
Vakkais. " They worship the ordinary Brahman and village gods^ 
and observe all local holidays including the blidnds BJiUjutraSs and 
have faith in soothsaying and sorcery and in the power of spirits. 
They employ Joishis to perform their ceremonies and treat them with 
great respect. They marry their girls between ten and twelve and 
their boys between fourteen and eighteen . They consider them selves 
impure for ten days after a birth or a death. They are cleansed on 
the eleventh by bathing and drinking water touched by the Joishi,aiid^ 
after being purified, they feast their castemen. Women are impure 
four days in every month, when they bathe and wash their clothes. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed. Social disputes are 
settled by committees of the caste under the presidency of budvants 
or hereditary headmen. 

Uppu ISfa'dors, numbering 2110 of whom 1100 are males and 
1010 females, are found in considerable strength along the Eliimta, 
Hon^var, and Ankola coast. They are said to take their name from 
the Keinarese salt and nddu a village. Their names, surnames, 
parent stock, and patron god are the same as those of the Torke 
NMors. The two castes neither eat nor intermarry, but do not 
differ in appearance, speech, house, food, dress, or character; both 
are husbandmen and the style of living of both is closely alike. 
Their girls are married between nine and twelve and their boys 
between fourteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They burn their dead. Their 
social organization does not differ from that of the Torke Nadors. 
They have the same three circles, Ankola, Mirj^n, and Ohandavar. 
The head of Ankola lives at Tenkankeri, the head of Mirjan at 
Madangeri in Kumta, and the head of Ohandavar at TJnalli. All are 
subject to the Tatyachiri of Tirupati in North Arkot. Several of 
their boys are being taught Einarese at Balekeri, Ankola, and other 
villages. 

Panchamsalis, numbering 1946 of whom 1140 are males and 
806 females, are found in the Sirsi, Siddapur, Yellapur, and Haliyal 
sub-divisions- They are Lingdyats and do not differ in any particulars 
from Banjigs and Mallavs with whom they eat but do not intermarry. 

Kot Vakkais, numbering 1822 of whom 1003 are males and 
819 females, are found above the Sahyadris in Siddipur and Sirsi 
Kot Vakkais or bagmen get their name from being chiefly employed 
in covering bunches of tender betelnuts with bags made of the 
canvas-like sheeths of the betel-palm, which shelters the fruit bunches 
when tender and protects them from heavy rain. They are a sub- 
division of the Gauda or Vakkal caste ; but neither eat nor marry 
with any other branch of it. Both men and women are middle-sized, 
strong, and dark. Their home tongue is Eanarese, like the speech 
of the H^lvakki Vakkais. Their houses do not differ from those of 
H^lvakki Vakkais. Their staple diet is rice and rdg% but they 
occasionally eat fowls, and goats offered in sacrifice. They drink no 
spirituous liquor. ^ Bpth''m'eh and women dress like HilyakH Vakkais, ' 
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and like tkem are simple,, iiardwerking^ tliriftj,' and orderly. 
Tliey work as gardeners and field labourers, and do not differ in 
condition from other cultivating castes.. They rank next to H^lvakki 
Vakkals, and do not differ from tbem in tlieir daily life or 
expenditure. Their chief objects of worship are the village deities 
to whom they offer goats and' cocks. Their family god is Venkafc- 
rnmana of Tirupati and they make pilgrimages to his shrine. Their 
girls are married between ten and twelve and their boys between 
fourteen and eighteen. Widow marriage and polygamy are forbidden 
and' polyandry is unknown. They burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. Each village has a caste-headman or gmicla. Their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the community 
uncler the presidency of the gatida* They do not send their bojs to 
school nor take to new pursuits. 

Jains, numbering 1653 of w’-hom 898 are males and 755 females, 
are found in small numbers at Bhatkal, Murdeshvar, Knmta, Souola, 
Banvasi, and Mundgod. The word Jain means conqueror from the 
Sanskrit to conquer. According to Mr. Rice the Jains appeared 
in the Karnatak about the same time as the Buddhists, that is in 
the third century before Christ.^ The Jain faith was predominant 
in the Karnatak during the early centuries after Christ. It suffered 
from the attacks of the Kongu or Ohera kings in the third or 
fourth century - and again in the eighth century from the success 
of Shankaracharya and from the introduction of northern Brahmans 
by Mayura-varma of Banvasi. From the eighth to the eleventh 
century the Kalachnrya chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisur, 
and, until 1117 or 1132 the Balals of Dvara-samudra in west 
Maisur favoured the Jains. The conversion to Vaishnavism of the 
great Baldl chief Vishnu Vardlian (1117-1137) was a severe blow 
to the upland Jains^ and their power was further impaired in the 
fourteenth century by the rise of the Lingayat faith at Kalyan. The 
coast Jains seem to have escaped this loss of power, as, according 
to the Arab historian Easbid-ud-din, in 1290, all the Hindus of the 
Malabar coast from Sintakula or Sindabur to Quilon were Samanis or 
Jains.^ Both of the Yijayanagar dynasties (1330-1480 and 1480- 
1560) though not Jains were friendly to the Jains. After the fall 
of Vijayanagar (1 556) in the south of Eanara the Gersappa and 
Bhatkal chiefs continued Jains till their overthrow by Venkatappa 
Naik of Bednur about 1 600 and in the south the Sonda chiefs 
remained Jains till Sadashiv was converted to the Lingayat faith 
in the latter part of the seventeeth century. In the south about 
1600 the Bednur conquerors almost exterminated the Jains. At 
present the chief Karnatak seats of the Jain faith are in Maisur, 
at Shr^van, Balgol, Maleyur, and HumchaA In appearance 
and character Jain saints are closely allied to Buddhist saints. 


2 Mysor, I SIS. ^ Mysor, I. S14.- 

^ According to Buchanan (lit. 123 and Wilks*, South of India, I. 514), Yislinn- 
vardhan treated the Jains with savage cruelty 5 according to Wilson (Mack. Coll, 2nd 
Ed. 65) he did not molest them. ** Elliot and Dowson, I. 68. 

• ® Mce*s Mysor, 1. 340, 374 5 Biichanaris Mysor, III. 123, 134, 166, 173, 234 ^ Wilks’ 
South of India, I, 514 1 Wilson’s Mackonzie OollcctioB, 2nd Ed. 38, 40. 
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Botli seera taken from one original. They have the same tender- 
ness for life and nearly the same rules of conduct.^ Jains differ 
from Buddhists chiefly in acknowledging an Eternal Mind and in 
having many more ideas in common with modern Brahmanism^ its 
caste system", its ceremonial impurities, and its respect for Brahman 
gods. How far these beliefs and observances were absent from the 
life of ordinary Buddhists even in early times is doubtful. The 
opinions which distinguish the Jains from Brahmanic Hindus 
are their extreme tenderness for life, their denial of the divine 
origin of the Veds, and the reverence they pay to certain saints or 
Thihankars, who, by the practice of self-denial and other virtues, 
are believed to Have gained a position higher than that of the 
Brahmanic gods. The names in common use among men are, 
Padmappa^, Anantayya, Adrappa, Nagappa, Rayappa, and 
Chandrappa; and among women, Padmavva, Sarasyatavva, Savitri, 
Nagavva, and Devki. Their surnames are local, marking their 
birth-place or country ; they are not taken into account in settling 
marriages. The Jains of Belgaum, Dh^rw^r, North Kdnara, and 
South Kanara eat together; but the North and South Kanara 
people alone intermarry. Almost all the lay Jains of North Kdnara 
are husbandmen. Their family god, Jineshvai*, Arhat, or PaiTneshvar, 
has temples at Gersappa, Bhatkal, and Sonda, and their patron 
goddesses, Padmavati, Jvala, Eushmanddevi Kali, and Gauri, have 
shrines in almost all Jain settlements. The Kanara Jains belong to 
three divisions, the Ohaturths, the Tagar-Bogars, and the Priests. 
They have no badges or devaks. The Chaturths and the Priests eat 
with each other but do not intermarry ; and both of them hold aloof 
from the Tagar-Bogfe, whom they look upon as inferior though they 
do not differ from them in religion. The Priests are again divided 
into Indra or family priests and ascetics yatis or svdmisy and the 
ascetics into Digambars that is sky-clad or naked and Shvetambars or 
white-robed. The Digambars, according to rule ought to be always 
naked ; in practice they are never without clothes except at their 
meals. The rule of nakedness is strictly observed in Digambar 
images, which have no covering of any kind, not even colour or an 
ornament. The Shvetambars dress in white and adorn their idols 
with earrings and other jewels. The two sects differ in other points, 
the Shvetambars holding that there are twelve heavens and sixty- 
eight Indras, and the Digambars that there are sixteen heavens and 
a hundred Indras. The number of ascetics of either class is small. 
They are friendly towards each other ; a Digambar may become a 
Shvetambar and a Shvetambar a Digambar. Ascetics do not attempt 
to spread their religion and laymen are indifferent to sectarian 
differences. The ascetics keep up the order by buying children 
from Jain parents and making them their disciples. Parents 
sometimes vow to devote their children to the service of Jina and 
give them to ascetics who make them their disciples. There are 
no female ascetics in Kd-nara, The daily life of a Kanara Jain 
ascetic is almost the same as that of a Gujarat Jain ascetic. 


^ So olose fe the immhlmm thal'Mi. Eice (Mysor,,E $7i} holds that the 

last dm Eaiat wd Osutami^ the 1$^ BmddMst salat me the same. 
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The ascetics cannot be distingnished by their appearance from 
laymen^ and^ among the ascetics, the Digambars cannot be told 
from the Slwetambars. . Both men and; women are tall and well- 
featured, the men being' darker than the women. Their Kanarese 
does not differ from that spoken by other husbandmen* They live 
in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, 
and front yardS'^ with sw^eet basil plants. Their common food is 
rice and vegetables. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They are great eaters. , 'Their special dishes are holige or wheat 
flour bread stuffed .with' boiled pulse and molasses and eaten 
■with milk or clarified butter. The men wear the sacred thread, 
the waistcloth, the should ercloth, and a small red headscarf; 
and the women the robe, passing the skirt between the legs and 
drawing the upper end across the shoulder and breast. They also 
wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The women wear their 
hair in a braid like Vani women and the men shave the head except 
the top-knot, and the face except the moustache. Their ornaments 
do not differ from those of the other coast classes. They are thrifty 
mild and orderly, bnt not hardworking. Most are husbandmen, 
and a few are petty traders, dealing in grain, cloth, condiments, and 
betelnnt and leaves. They rank with traders. They rise early 
and are afield before daybreak, returning home about ten and 
breakfasting on rice porridge. After breakfast they rest till one, 
when they dine, go to work, and retuxm at sunset. The women 
besides minding the house help the men in the field. A family 
of five spends about lO^*. (Es. 6) a month. They worship the Jain 
saints or Tirthankars, and reverence Brahman gods and village 
deities as the servants of the Almighty Jineshvar, offering to all 
cooked rice, fruit, and flowers. In most houses they keep a figure 
of Jineshvar in the form of a man, and worship it with offerings 
of flowers, fruit, and cooked food, and by waving before it burning 
incense and lighted lamps. This daily worship is performed by 
one of the male members of the house, women being forbidden to 
perform it. The family priests, who are married and are called 
jmjdris or imroliits, hold their position hereditarily and are supported 
in the same way as Brahman priests. They serve in the temples of 
Jinas and Devis, and act as astrologers, drawing op horoscopes, 
and fixing the time for ceremonies according to the same system 
of astrology as is in use among Brahmans. As family priests 
they perform the same duties as Brahman priests and are much 
respected. A layman by learning the profession can become a 
priest, and a priest can give up his profession and become a layman ; 
but marriages between priests and laymen cannot take place. Their 
special holidays are the ninth and the fifteenth days of the bright half 
of AsMdlia^. (June- July), KdrMk (October-November), and 
f February -March), which are kept as feasts; the eighth and the 
fourteenth, that is the days before, -being" kept as fasts. Of the 
ordinary Hindu holidays they observe. Ytigiuli and Shimga in March- 
April, Ndg-panchami in July- August, ■ ■Shrdvani Paurnima in 
July -August, Oamsh-diaturthi md Am-nt-chatunlasM in Augiist- 
.Sept, ember, Basra in September -Ootobev,-' and DimM in October- 
’Notembex\ , 
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TBe Jains ^ believe tliat the universe is nnereaterl and eternal 
They divide it into three parts, the pdtdl or under ivorld^ the hhuloh 
or middle -world, and the dhmh or upper world. They believe that 
the fatal or under world consists of three sections adhogat% naralc^ 
and 'pavanloh Adhogati is a hopeless hell where the souls of the 
dain-Qed crawl; mrak is a hell with hope in which sinners with a strain 
of good have the chance of atoning their sin. and are then sent to 
transmigrate ; pavanloh is a purgatory from which after a course of 
purifying punishment the souls of the faulty good rise to heaven. 
Above the purgatory or highest part of the under world comes the 
earth, bkumi or bhuloh, of land and water divided into several parts 
each inhabited by'^a separate clak of ci'eatures. The upper world or 
iikdsh has also several divisions. The lo-vvest is the home of the 
demons maniraloh ; the second is the home of a class between men 
and demigods called vidyddhars; the third is the home of the demigods 
or devloh; and the highest is mokshaloh the world of bliss and the home 
of the Supreme Being, the Eternal Mind. With the Eternal dwell 
the seventy-two saints or favoured ones of whom twenty-four belong 
to a past cycle, twenty-four to the present cycle, and twenty- four to 
a cycle which is to come. These saints are believed to have been 
endowed with ail knowledge, to have understood all ceremonies, and to 
have read the thoughts of men. They are believed to be equal with 
the Eternal and to deserve the same honours. The twenty-four saints 
of the past cycle receive no worship. Divine honours are paid only 
to the twenty-four saints of the present cycle, who have thirty-six 
attributes in common and certain personal peculiarities in colour, 
stature, and age. Two of them are white, two yellow, two red, two 
blue, two black, and fourteen are golden or yellow-brown. The 
height and age are arranged according to a gradually decreasing 
scale from Eishabhadev the first saint, who -^vas five hundred poles 
high and lived a life of 8,400,000 great years, to Malidvir the last saint, 
who did not exceed the ordinary size of a man and lived only forty 
years. The object of special Jain reverence in Kanara is Gautama, 
a disciple of Mahavir and variously named Indrabhuti, Tirthankar, 
and Jina. His images, which are generally standing, have crisp 
curly hair, thick lips, and a black skin, with the hands held straight 
down close to the sides. He is worshipped both by Digambars and 
Shvetambars with offerings of fruit and flowers, and by waving 
lighted lamps and burning incense before his face. They also keep 
the images of other Tirthankars in their temples, monasteries, and 
houses, which are either seated or standing according to the 
descriptions given in their holy books. The Eternal is known as 
Arhat, Argan, or Jineshvar. He has one thousand and eight sacred 
names and receives the homage of the three worlds. He is all- 
knowing, all-powerful, ail-present; in him everything has been, is, 
and will be without beginning and without end. He does not 
create, but shows grace mercy and love to all living beings. Fox* 
the happiness of all living beings he has revealed the twelve Jain 
scriptures or veds, and has declared that the Jain scriptures, the world. 


^ This aeconnt of the Jain faith m far as possible represents the religious ideas and 
beliefs of pioas and intelligent Eilnarese laymen, 
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time; the soul, duty^ and virtue stall last for ever* He is stown 
with four beautiful faces, seated under an ashok tree, and adorned 
with three wheels of justice and a triple umbrella. According to the 
Jains the Brahmanic gods, including Shiv, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Gaiipati, are followers of Arhat, Both laymen and ascetics therefore 
reverence them though with a lower reverence than that paid to the 
Tirthankars. Of the Brahmanic gods the most revered by the Jains 
are Shiv, Visiinu, Earn, Krishna, and Vithoba. They worship the 
slmMis or mothers with decent rites and say that Vithoba is a Jain 
god. They keep the images of these gods in their houses and temples, 
visit their shrines, and make vows to themd In spite of their 
reverence for Brahmanic gods they are as indifferent to Bi’affmans 
as they are to Lingajats.“ Of animals they revere the cow and 
worship the cobra; and of plants and trees they worship the phniKtl 
and the mholc trees and the basil plant. They worship stones in the 
form of village deities, and believe in spirits, devils, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They have also well-disposed spirits of their ancestors 
%yhom they please but do not worship. They think that the 
spirits of unmarried men, pregnant women, of persons killed by 
accidents, and of the greedy dead haunt their old homes and annoy 
the living. When a sick man raves or is struck senseless he is 
believed to be possessed by a spirit. They apply to a soothsayer 
of their own or of any other caste to drive out the spirit, the Jain 
methods of exorcising not differing from those adopted by other 
mediums. They resort to black magic or sorcery, jddn, to be 
revenged on an enemy, and with this object employ men of any caste 
%vho are expert in the use of charms and spells. They believe in 
good and bad omens and think that iron has power over spirits. 
Among the Jains the chief rules of conduct are not to kill, not to 
lie, to be humble-minded, not to covet, to have no strong wishes, 
not to eat after sunset, not to drink liquor or unstrained water, 
and not to eat figs, banyan pipal or jujube berries, poppy-seeds, 
snake-gourds, or other many-seeded fruits or vegetables. Opium, 
asafcetida, garlic, radishes, and mushrooms are also forbidden. 
Altogether there are 12,000 observances. No layman can hope to 
keep them all ; therefore eternal bliss is possible only for an ascetic. 
Quarrels with Lingayats, with Gujarat Jains, or among themselves 
between Digambars and Shvetambars are unknown. They formerly 
used to make converts ; they now make no attempt to spread their 
religion. The Jain faith seems to be slowly dying. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, she goes to 
her parents^ house to be confined. In the seventh month of her 
pregnancy she is dressed in a new robe and decked with flowers 
and ornaments. She is made to sit by the side of her husband, 
her lap is filled with rice a cocoantit' and beteinuts and leaves, and 

^ Buchanan (Mysor, III. 83) notices in South K4,nara that though there were 
Brdhmanic gods in Jain temples they were never worshipped. If a Jain -wished to 
worship a Bnlhmanic god he w^orshipped him in a Brahmanic temple. 

® Wilks (South of India, I. 514) notices that in 1800 there were about fifty Brdliman. 
families among the Mysor Jains and that in the Jain temple the pries-b was a 
Brahman. Buchanan (Mysor, III. 80) notices that the South Kaiidra Jains had 
Brihtuans who acted both as temple and m house priests. - ^ ^ , 
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copper or siiyer corns m cmia s nana^ ana leea on rice, curry, ana 
paisa that is rice molasses and cocoanut milk cooked together. 
Iso twelfth day ceremony is observed and the mother does not 
worship water at the well. The child is not presented to the sun 
and no horoscope is drawn up. Between the ages of two and three 
boys are shaved by the village barber who is given Qd, (4 a7is.)^ 
half a pound of rice, and a cocoanut. After being shaved the boy 
is bathed by the people of the house. The observance ends with 
a feast to kinsmen and friends. When a boy is between ten 
and twelve arrangements are made for girding him with the 
sacred thread : these are the same as the Brahman arrangements 
and are made by the priests. His parents, with their Jain 
family priest or imrohit, go to their spiritual Teacher or guru of 
whom there are two in Kanara, in Sonda and in Mudbidra. Early 
on the day fixed the boy is bathed and led by his parents to the 
Teacher, who purifies him with the five products of the cow, gii’ds 
him with the sacred thread, and teaches him the sacred prayer. 
Then the family priest kindles a sacred fire and is paid 8s. (Rs. 4). 
The ceremony ends with a feast to the caste people. Boys are 
married between eight and,, sixteen and girls between eight and 
eleven. Proposals for marriage come from the parents of the boy, 
and the time for the wedding is fixed after consulting the family 
priest or purohiL They build marriage booths with a lucky post or 
muhurimed in the centre, bi’ing earthen pots from the potters, and, 
on the second day after the marriage, use them in bathing the bride 
and bridegroom. On the evening before the day fixed for the 
wedding, both in the house of the bride and of the bridegroom, the 
family priest or puroMt worships the Tirthankars and a dinner is 
served to the guests. Next morniog musicians play and in their 
own houses the bridegroom and bride are rubbed with turmeric 
paste and bathed in warm water. The bridegroom is clothed in a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf over which is set the 
marriage coronet. He holds in his hand a couple of betelnuts 
and leaves and bows to the family gods. Meanwhile the priest 
fills with rice a metal pot or giridi, and, on the mouth of the pot, lays 
mango leaves and on the leaves a cocoanut, and sets the pot on a tray. 
The bridegroom and his people start for the bride^s house, Ms 
sister carrying tho; tmy ‘With 'the pot. When he reaches the 
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bride^s her father comes ont with two cO'Coamts'^ which he ': places 
in the bridegroom^s hands and leads him to the family godsj 
where the bridegroom lays the mits and prostrates ' himself before^ 
the gods. After' worshippiiig the ■ gods 'he . comes , from' the house 
and sits on a low wooden stool in the marriage booth. Then the 
bride is led' out and seated on another' stool placed alongside : of 
the bxndegrooin^s. ' The bride and bridegroom are then stripped 
to the waist and the bridegroom rubbed with turmeric by fire 
women of the bride’-s party and the bride by five women of the 
bridegroom^s party,, ; who sing merry songs in Kanaresek Near 
the stools are two earthen pots called humbliakils filled with water. 
The bridegioom^s nearest i^elation presents the bride with a new 
robe in v^hich she is dressed on the spot with such ornaments as 
the bridegroom can afford to give her. Both are then led by the 
girFs father to a raised seat or altar before which they stand opposite 
each other, separated by a cloth curtain held by two men. The 
Jain priest or furo}iitth.en chants texts, and, when the lucky moment 
comes, the cloth is drawn aside, and the bride and bridegroom throw 
wreaths of flowers round each other^s necks and the parents join 
their right hands and pour water over them. Gifts of money or 
dahsliina are made to the piirohit and alms called bhiksha to Havig 
Brahmans who come for charity. The guests put rice on the 
brows of the newly married pair, throw grains of rice over their 
heads, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The second 
and third days are spent in feasting’, rice being sprinkled on the 
brows of the happy couple and lighted lamps waved round their faces 
in the mornings and evenings. On the fourth morning the two 
water-pots or kiimbhahils are worshipped and the water is thrown 
away. The pair then bathe, di’ess in white, and stand before 
the door of the marriage booth, and the washerman spreads on the 
ground a newly washed white cloth. The bridegroom lifts the 
bride in his arms and walks over the cloth and sets her down at 
the entrance of the house. The white clothes worn by the 
bridegroom and bride are presented to the washerman, who is also 
paid is. (8 aiis.) in cash, a pound of rice, and a cocoanut ; the priest^s 
fee is 8a. (Es. 4). On the fifth day the bride and bridegi’oom. sit 
together in the yard and bathe throwing water on each other ; after 
dinner they play at odds and evens with betelnuts. When a girl 
comes of age a sacred fire or Aom is kindled and the same practices 
are observed as among the trading classes. Widows are not 
allowed to marry, but their heads are not shaved. 

When fatal symptoms set in water sweetened with sugar is 
dropped into the dying man^s mouth and the nearest of kin sits 
by his side. When he has breathed his last the family priest is 
sent for, who pi’epares a sacred fire, bathes and dresses the body, 
wraps it in a white shroud, and lays it on a bamboo bier. The bier 
is carried by four men, while the son of the deceased, or if he has no 
son one of his nearest of kin, walks^ before the bier carrying fire in 
an earthen jar. The women wait in the ' house wailing but do not 
beat their breasts like Gujarat Jains, When they reach the burning- 
ground the mourners make a funeral pile, place the body on it, and 
fet' it on* fireV' The death of a layman' dr a priest is not an occasion 
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for joy and no music is played either when the body is being- carried 
to the barrimg-gi’oend or while it is burning. The impurity caused 
by a death ends on the tenth day. On the tenth the karmapuja 
and on the anniversary the mrshacUn a ceremonies are performed to 
save the dead from the torments of purgatory and hell. On the 

mourners the five products 
y mix with their caste -fellows till 
On that day they perform a ceremony called 
L halashdhhUhekp . ' or; the;; .corp.;se; 
The mourners collect nine- to .,108;earthea 
a; large: J;ar': .ableVto- hold 
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eleventh day the family priest gives the 
of the cow, but they do not freely 
the sixteenth day. ■ - 0 ” ' ^ ^ ^ 

either the water-pot purification hxlashdhhuhek^ or the corpse 
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pots, each able to hold about a quart, and 
four gallons. The mourners go with the pots to their temple and 
fill the large jar from the temple well. The large jar is then 
worshipped by the priest and brought into the temple. The small 
pots are also filled with water, the mouth of each is stopped by 
a cocoaniifc, and they are set before the image of the temple god each 
on a heap of one or two pounds of rice in which a half-anna (fd.) 
or a silver two-auna (3d.} bit are hid. All are then covered with a 
new white cloth and worshipped. The jar is worshipped by itself 
and the pots tog'ether. After this the temple god is wwshipped 
and sweetmeats are offered to it, and the water of the pots is poured 
over the head of the image, and strained cooked rice is sprinkled on 
the floor of the temple yard. This ceremony lasts during a whole 
night. The priest is given 4§. (Rs. 2) in cash, all the fruit and rice, 
and part of the cloth which has been used. Unlike those of Brahman 
ascetics the bodies of Jain ascetics are burnt. The death of an 
ascetic is a joyful event as his soul is believed to pass to eternal bliss in 
Ahmindralok or Indra^s heaven. Others according to their deeds go 
either to adJwgati the hopeless hell, to narak the hell with hope, or to 
paoanlok or purgatory. They build no tombs and wulte no inscriptions 
in honour of their dead. They have hereditary village headmen 
called hiidvauts, who are subject to the spiritual guides or hhatkarnisy 
w^ho are asectics, and whose chiefs, the senior ascetics of the 
orders, live at Sonda in Sirsi and at Mudbidre in South Kainara. 
The village headmen settle common social disputes with the help 
of a council of castemen. Serious cases are referred to the spmtiial 
Teachers whose orders are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
They are not well off and neither send their children to school nor 
take to new pursuits. 

Smdirs 01 numbering 1 209 of whom fiol are males 

and 558 females, are found in small numbers in Haliyal and 
Yellapixr, mostly in villages with a mixed population. The names 
in ordinary use among men are, Vithal, Govind, Gopal, Lakshman, 
and Nfciyan ; and among women, Lakshmi, P4rvati, Bhdgirathi, 
Yamni, and Ganga. They have no clan names but have place 
names for surnames of which the commonest are, Singekdr, 
Giinjikdr, Bindodkar^. Mulekar, and L£jek4r, all villages in Goa. 
Families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. There are no 
subdivisions. Most' are dark but a few are wheat-coloured, and they 
do hot differ from Kulyddis in appearance. Their home tongue 
W Konkaoi with .a largo, mixture of corrupt Marathi which they talk' 
in a peculiar, shouting' fen©. The walls of their houses are eithei* 
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of mud or wattled reeds and: tie roofs- are- tlxatciied or tiled, , Tli-ey 
are one-storied and stand' ■, in rows and a few -^by ttemselves ' in 
gardens or near fields. Their common food is rice^- .miiietj, 
and fish^ and they eat meat and drink liquor. 'Some smoke :hem.,p 
.flowers and, others take .opium. . They eat flesh' and ' drink" liquor 
■whenever they can get them and ai*e greedy eaters and poor cooks.. 
As a class they are dirty and untidy in their dress. The^ - men; 
either wear the waistcloth^ shouldercloth, coat,: and headscarf, or , 
the loincloth, headscarf, and blanket. The women wear the' skirt 
of the robe passed back between the feet, with a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. They arefoncl of yellow and sweet-scented flowers, 
Girls under five wear gowns with cloth caps and after five narrow 
robes and bodices. Both men and women wear all the ornaments 
used by other husbandmen. Their cloths are mostly of local 
make and bought in shops near their homes. They are hard- 
working, honest, thrifty, and orderly. Their hereditary calling is 
husbandry. Besides fieldwork the men serve as messengers and 
domestic servants, and men women and children work as unskilled 
labourers. As husbandmen they rent lands from the holders 
generally on condition of equally sharing the produce. Their daily 
hire as labourers is generally 6d. (4 ans.) for a man, 3d. (2 ans,) 
for a woman, and (1 anna) for a child between twelve and fifteen. 
House servants, besides their keep, are paid about 4§. (Rs. 2) a 
month. Their busy season is from June to October and their slack 
season from December to April. As a class they are well employed 
and fairly off. A few marry their children without running into 
debt but most have to borrow. Even those who are in debt 
work themselves clear sooner than the peasants of the sea coast. 
They rank with Halvakki Vakkals and Nadors and hold aloof from 
shoemakers, Mliars, and other depressed castes. In the busy season 
(June to November) they work all day hardly stopping for their 
meals. The first meal is taken in the early morning before going 
to work, the second at midday which they generally eat at home, 
and the third about eight in the evening. Their slack season is 
passed in house work and in visiting neighbouring villages where 
they have relations or where fairs are held. A family of five spends 
about 146*. (Rs. 7) a month. Their house costs from £10 (Rs. 20- 
Rs. 100), their furniture 10^. to £2 (Rs. 5 - Rs. 20), and their 
maxTiages £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-Rs. 150). They are religious and 
worship all Brahman gods as well as local, village gods and goddesses. 
They employ Brahmans to perform their ceremonies and show them 
much respect. They have strong faith in soothsaying and ghosts, 
offer blood sacrifices to village gods, and go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, Pandharpur, Gokaim, and Rdmeshvar. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the monastery at Shringeri in Maisur, to 
^ whom they pay contributions, which are'Collected byhis representative 
called sMstri. Their customs and social rules do not differ from 
those of the Gongdikars. They have lately begun to send their boys 
to school. 
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HaBl)a.i‘S--,'numbering79h,-o-f,.whoin422 arBinales,and,.S73.ieinales, 

are found above the Sahyddifis, living mostly in villages mixed with 
= otha^' people, chiefly in the Sirsi sub-divisioii. They are said to have 
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come from Kakan in tRe Nizam’s dommions, but all commumcation 
Tvitb tbeir Kalyto caste-fellows ,bas ceased. Tbeir home tongue is 
Kanarese Their household gods are Birappa Hanumanta, and 
sSoJauna, whose images they keep in their houses and 
wor^ip daily. They have no badges or devaks. h amilies who have 
Sie -ame gods are considered to belong to one stock and therefore 
to be too closely related to allow of intermamage. The names in 
common use among men, to which gmda is generaUy added, 
T:?a.Tna, Bhiku, Tammanna, Baba, Bala, Na^ya, Bira, \enkya^ 
Hanma, andMalla; and of women, Mallu, Tulsi, C-angu, Pe'f'ku, Saju, 
Lvrx, Ramakka, B^iki, and Baya. They are divided into Hale or 
old Hanbars and Hos or new Hanbars who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. They speak a corrupt Kanarese with a large mixture 
of corrupt Marathi words. They are dark, short, and disposed to 
stoutness. Their houses are one-stoned with wattled reed walls 
and thatched roofs. The furniture includes low wooden stools, 
palm-leaf mats, rattan boxes, copper and brass pots, and a couple of 
small metal lamps. Their common food is rice and ragl They 
may eat flesh and drink liquor, hut because of its costliness they 
seldom touch flesh except mutton on the last day of Basra 
{September -October). They are moderate eaters but not good 
cooks, their special dish being paisa that is rice molasses and 
cocoanut milk. The men wear the loincloth, the shoulder- 
cloth, the blanket, and the headscarf; their ornaments are gold 
earrings and silver wristlets and girdles. The women wear the robe, 
passing the skirt hack between the feet and drawing the upper 
end over the head like a veil. The women have gold ornaments for 
the head ears and neck, and silver bell-metal or tin wristlets, 
bracelets, and toe-rings. Both men and women keep a store of 
holiday clothes. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, even- 
tempered, and orderly, but dirty. Their only and hereditary 
profession is husbandry. Children begin to work at about eight 
and from eight to twelve they herd cattle and gather cowdung. 
Women, besides minding the house, help the men in the fields. 
Most of them own small farms which they till with their own hands. 
They are above want and are free from debt. They rank next to 
Maratha Kunbis, H^lvakki Vakkals, and Ling%ats; and claim 
to be superior to Lohfe, Badigis, and Th^,kurs. They breakfast 
between seven and eight and work in the fields till sunset, stopping 
to dine about one. In large families the cooking is done in turn 
by one or more women according to the demand for labour. They 
sup immediately after their return from work. Their busy season 
is from June to December and their slack season from January to 
May. A family of five spends about 14?. (Rs. 7) a month. Their 
marriages cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100), and they spend little 
on their houses except labour, as the materials are free. They 
reverence all local gods, their chief holidays being Shimga in March- 
April, GanesJi-chaturtM in August- September, aiid Bipavdli in 
October. Their family priests are Karhada Brdhmans and their 
spiritual Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur. 
They treat them lj^riestS;.; with much respect and pay tithes to 
the Teacher. : soothsaying and ghosts and ofier 
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blood sacrifices to village deities. ■ Tbe Teaciier gives tbem flowers 
wMcb. have been offered .to Ms bouse gods , and passes decisions on 
matters referred ' to, him. He- seldom comes in person but sends bis 
deputy or ixirupatyagdr to recover bis dues and to act for biin. 
On tbe sixth* day after '..birtb ■ tbe spirit of tbe sixth or satU is 
worshipped and four caste-women are feasted. On tbe twelfth 
day all tbe people, in the, bouse bathe and drink water which is 
brought from tbe bouse of the family priest. Tbe lap of the 
mother is filled with vice^ a cocoanut , and a couple of betel leaves and 
nuts. On tbe tbxrteentb day the child is laid in tbe cradle and 
named. Boys are shaved by tbe village barber between two and 
three, tbe barber receiving one pound of rice and a small handkerchief. 
BojvS are married between ten and twenty-five and girls between 
eight and twelve^ but there is no strict rule again>st girls remaining 
unmarried after they come of age. Marriage and death are 
the only ceremonies xvhich require the help of a Brahman. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised and polyandry 
is unknown. On the fourth day after a girl comes of age a few 
caste-women, generally relations^ bring rice, betelnuts and leaves, 
and flowers, and deck the girl with the flowers and lay the nuts 
and leaves in her lap. They burn thfeir dead and mourn ten days. 
On the fifth they drink water which is given them by the family 
priest. They have no hereditary headman and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen. Breakers of caste rules are either 
fined or put out of caste. 

Sa'dars, numbering499 of whom 255 are males and 244 females, 
are found in Yellapur, Haliyal, and Sirsi, living in towns and 
villages along with other people. Some of them are said to have 
come from Dhmwar and others from Maisur. Their home speech 
is Kanarese. The common names of men are, Bassappa, ICaliapa, 
Ningappa, Yellappa, Gadigappa, Irappa, and Sangappa ; and of 
women, Bassavva, Ningavva, Yellavva, Gadigavva, Iravva, and 
Sangavva. They have no surnames. Some of them have Kundgol^ 
Basvanna, and Kuknur Dyamavva for their family god and goddess, 
whose shrines are in Dharwar and Maisur. They are divided into 
Kiimbalbadka Sadars and Yetrik SMars 'who eat together but do not 
intermarry. They are short, dark, muscular, and round-faced ; their 
home tongue has a large mixture of Marathi. They live in one- 
storied houses with mud or laterite walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Their furniture includes low wooden stools, palm- leaf mats, copper 
pots, and brass lamps. Their houses are generally built in lines. 
Their staple diet is rice, rctgi, millet, and split pulse. They smoke 
tobacco and hemp, but neither drink liquor nor eat flesh. They 
are not good cooks and are moderate 'eatersv Their special dishes 
do not' differ from those of Ban jigs. ’..'The women wear the robe 
without passing the skirt between the feet. They cover the head 
with the upper end like a veil, and wear, 'a bodice with short sleeves 
. and a back. The men wear either -a - narrow waistcloth or breeches, 
the shouldercloth or blanket, and the headscarf. Their clothes 
are generally dirty and of country make bought of native shop- 
keepers who import them from Dh&wfc. Men as well as 'women 
the ; ornaments worn by Ban|igs-and' like them have a. 
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store of good clotiies for iioliday wear. Tliey are hardworking^ 
thrifty^ and well-behaved. Their hereditary calling is husbandry. 
The women work with the men in the fields and children begin to 
help at ten. Some who own considerable estates lease their land 
and live on the rents, and some cultivate them by employing their 
own caste people as labourers. When working as day-labourers 
the men get pounds (5 skers) and the women 2 tV pounds (3 skers) 
of grain. They are busy in the rains and idle in the fair weather. 
They keep cattle and add to their income by selling milk and 
butter. 

Some of them are large landowners and moneylenders. The 
rest though not rich are above want, but are obliged to boiTow to 
meet mjarriage and other expenses. They rank below Banjigs and 
above Arers. During the rains men and women and children over 
ten, work during the whole day except a short rest after their mid* 
day meal. During the fair weather the women husk rice and make 
cowdung cakes, and men pass most of their time gossipping and 
smoking tobacco and hemp. A family of five spends about 12s. { Rs. 6) 
a month. Their furniture is worth c€i0 to £50 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 500), 
and their house £5 to £100 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 1000). 
them £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-Es. iOOO). 

As a class they are religious. Their spiritual Teacher is the head 
of the Lingdyat monastery at Ohitaldurg in Maisur. They keep 
in their houses images of Kallappa, Basavana, Yellapa, and Kuknur 
Dyamavva. These images are worshipped every day after bathing 
when they offer them fruit, flowers, and cooked rice. They are 
adhei'ents of the local Lingayat priests, but they also treat Joishi 
Brahmans with respect and employ them to perform their marriage 
ceremonies. Their principal holidays are, Holi or Shimg a in March* 
April, Yugddi in April, in August -September, 

in October, Dipavali in October* November. They go on pilgrimage 
to TJlvi, Kundgol, and Kuknur. They are not strict Lingua, ts, they 
hate Vishnu and his followers, but they offer fruit and flowers at 
all shrines of Shiv and Pdrvati though they may be under the 
management of Brahmans. Their ceremonies from birth to death 
do not differ from those of Banjigs. They have no hereditary 
headman. Their caste disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
castemen under the local ayya or Lingayat priest. Minor breaches 
of caste rules are punished with fine. Widows who become pregnant, 
women who form intimacies with low caste men, and all who eat with 
other castes are punished by excommunication, after the sanction of 
the spiritual head has been obtained. They have begun to send 
their children to Kanarese schools, but they do not take to new 
callings. 

Sata^rta'rs, numbering 489 of whom 260 are males and 229 
females, are found in small numbers in HaliyaL They are said to have 
come from Satari, a village in Goa near the British frontier and they 
still many and eat with the Goa Satarkdrs. Their home tongue 
is a corrupt KonkanL' :,T]he 'names in common use among men are^ 
. , M4du, Gpyinda,;'Ganrt,.BHm S4ntu, Guno, N4go, Soma, Arjun, 
and ' 'Rdma ; J4nkV Ridh^, 
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Latslimij Gopi;, Lakmai^ RttkBiini, BMgiratlii/ and Dranpadi Their 
family goddesses are shaMis or mothers called Rainanim%a^ 
Saritrimaya/ Kelvaimaya, and dSTd^yakim^a. They have no stock 
names, surnames, or badges. Persons who have the same family 
goddess are held to belong to one clan between the members of which 
marriage is forbidden. They are dark, middle-sized, and strongly 
made. In speech they do not differ from Konkani Kunbis. Their 
houses are small and one-storied with mud or wattled walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs ; their furniture is the same as a Eonkan 
Kuiibf s. Their ordinary food is rice, but they eat flesh, except beef 
tame pork andbison, and drink liquor when they get it cheap. They 
are moderate eaters and poor cooks, their holiday dishes being fried rice 
and udld cakes, baked rice Bjud udid cakes mixed with cocoa-kernel, 
and wheat cakes stuffed with pulse molasses and cocoa-kernel. The 
men wear the loincloth, the shonldercloth, and the headscarf j and 
the women wear a short-sleeved and backed bodice, and pass the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet and cover the head with the 
upper end. Both men and women wear ornaments of gold silver 
and bell-metal or tin. They buy their clothes off shopkeepers who 
bring them from Nandigad in Belgaum. Men generally dress in 
white and women are fond of flowers and of dull colours. They 
are hardwox'king, thrifty, even-tempered, and well-behaved, bnt 
rather dirty. They are husbandmen and field labourers, the men 
earning 6d to (4-5 ans.) and the women 3d. to 4d. (2-2| ans,) a 
day. Some are house servants getting £l 4^. to £1 12s. (Rs. 12- 
Rs. 16) a year besides food. The women mind the house and help 
the men in the field. Their busy season is from June to December. 
Some of the petty landholders borrow at high interest especially to 
meet marriage expenses. They rank next to Marathfe, and along' 
with Konkan Kunbis. Men women and grown children work from 
sunrise to sunset, with short rests for their meals. During the busy 
' season from J une to March their first meal is taken at home soon 
after sunrise, the second between eleven and twelve in the fields 
! where it is brought by one of their women, and the third immediately* 
after nightfall. A family of five genei'ally spends about 12^. (Rs. 6) 

; a month. Their houses cost almost nothing as they are built with 
- the help of their neighbours. Their furniture is worth 10^. to £5 
(R.s.5- Rs,50) ; and their marriages cost £8 to £15 (Es.80-Rs.l50). 
fThey daily worship family gods whose images they keep in their, 
houses, and strongly believe in soothsaying and ghosts. Their 
ehief holidays are Shivardira in Pebruary-March, SMmga in February- 
March, Gokuhashtami in August, Qanesh-ohaiuriM in August - 
[September, and Dipavdli and KarUhi ehddmi in October - 
[November. Their family priests are Karh^da Brahmans, and their 
^spiritual Teacher is the head of the Sm^rt- monastery at Shringeri 
In Maisur, They pay Mm tithes and 'receive from him flowers offered 
;fto the god of the shrine or prasdd through his representative the 
pampafi/agfar, who makes yearly tours 'and settles social disputes, 
phey offer blood sacrifices to the village gods and never go on 
Ipilgrimage. On the fourth day after a Mrth the bouse people are 
fdeansed by drinking water brought from the house of the family 
feriest.' /On the twelfth day the child is named and cradled, Boys“'‘' 
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are sliayed about two and married between sixteen and twenty* 
Girls are generally married before twelve but there is no rule against 
their remaining unmarried till they come of age. Widow marriage 
is alio wed j polygamy is rare^ and polyandry is unknown. On the 
fifth day after a girl comes of age she is bathed and decked with 
flowers and jewels^ dressed in a new robe^ and her lap is filled wdth 
ricej a cocoanut^ and betelnut and leaves. If the ceremony cannot 
be performed on the fifth day^ it is done on any lucky day before 
the sixteenth. During her first pregnancy a woman is dressed^ 
adornedj and presented with gif ts in the same way as when she comes 
of age. They either burn or bury their dead; mourning three dayS; 
and then cleansing themselves by drinking water brought from the 
house of the priest. All ceremonies end with a caste dinner. On 
every new-moon crows are fed to please the family spirits. Breaches 
of social discipline are enquired into and punished by a committee of 
heredita,ry headmen called hudvants, whose decisions, if no appeal is 
made to the Teacher, are final; and are enforced on pain of loss of 
caste. The headmen have power to inquire into all matters affecting 
.the observance of caste rules. Trifling misdemeanours are punished 
with fines varying from Is. to £2 (8 -Es, 20), Adultery between 
women and low-caste men and eating with lower castes are punished 
with excommunication. One-fourth of all fines is set apart for the 
village god and the rest spent in feasting the caste. They send 
their boys to school and do not take to new pursuits. As a class 
they are gradually improving. 

Mails, also called Ka'mtis and Kuncligi Takkals, 
numbering 448 of whom 242 are males and 206 females^ are found 
in Teilapiir and Sidddpur, generally in towns and villages. They 
take their name Knnohgi Vakkals from the cloak, or huncligi which 
they wear during the rains. Their family god is Venkatramana 
whose shinne is at Timpati in North Arkot, and they seem to have 
come from Maisiir as their patron goddess is Chandragutti whose 
shrine is in Sorba in Maisur, They have neither clan names nor 
family names. The personal names in common use among men 
are, Edma, Yenkatramana, Shankara, Shiva, Telly a, Linga, Bassya, 
and Kedari j and among women, Bassi, Lakshi, Parvati, Gangavva, 
Durgi, Devi, Yenki, and Eami. They are dark, short, and strong, 
and like the Halvakki Yakkals are apt to grow stout. Their home 
tongue is a corrupt Ktoarese, which like the Dharwar dialect is 
largely mixed with Mardthi words. They live in lines of one-storied 
houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their furniture 
includes palm-leaf mats, low wooden stools, copper pots, and bell- 
metal plates. They are moderate both in eating and drinking. 
Their staple diet is millet, rice, and fish, but they eat mutton, poultry, 
and wild game whan they can get them, and drink distilled and 
fermented liquor. The men usually wear short drawers reaching to 
the knee, with a cotton waistband, a shouidercloth, and a head- 
scarf. Their ornaments are a silver belt and gold ear and finger 
Tings* Some,; wear "a narrow.', waistcloth and a short coat: The 
■ women wear the Tobe,. with 'the skirt hanging like, a petticoat and ' 
tha^- npper. a veil, ’a short-sleeved ^ 

bodice,. ;and-gqjd;^^ndr^^ 'aa^,,;M 0 k,Tose,nnd,ivris^ ornaments. ’ 
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They also wear flowers of all colours and keep a store of rich 
clothes for holidays and grand occasions./ Their every-day clothes 
are coarse and strong hand-woven Dhar war cloth. Though not 
clean or tidy^ they are thrifty^ well-behaved^ and orderly. They 
hold vegetable and fruit gardens and sell the produce. Some of 
them are also field -workers and some are unskilled labourers. They 
live above want and borrow at moderate rates to meet marriage 
and other expenses. They have fair credit and seldom sink 
hopelessly into debt. They rank with the Mar^thas of the Bombay 
Karnatak and the Gam Vakbals of the Kanara coast. The men 
employ themselves from sunrise to snnset in garden and field work^ 
and the women besides cooking help the men in the gardens. They 
take their first meal at eleven, their second at three, and their third 
at eight. Their gardens yield mangoes, betelnuts, and vegetables, 
and their fields rice and sugarcane. Children help in watering the 
gardens and minding the cattle. Their busy season is from June 
to January and their slack time from January to June. A family 
of five spends about IQs. (Es. 8) a month. Their house costs c€l to 
£5 (Es. 10-Es. 50) their furniture 4s. to £l (Es. 2-Es. 10), and they 
spend £5 to £10 (Es. 50-Es. 100) on their marriages. They are a 
religious people, worshipping Venkatramana, Tellamma, Guttiamma, 
and Hanumanta. They have no priests of their own, but employ 
Brd»hmans to perform their ceremonies and show them much respect. 
Their chief holidays are Ytigddi or New Yearns day in April, 
JYdg-panchami in August, and Dipavdli in October-November ; 
they go on pilgrimage to Tirupati and Yellammangudda in 
Belgaum, Those who go on pilgrimage to Tirupati are called das as 
or devotees, and are treated with much respect. Their religious 
Teacher is the Tatydchari of the Shrivaishnava monastery at 
Govindrajpattan near Tirupati. They offer fowls and sheep to 
the shaldis or mothers and feed on the victims. They have a 
strong belief in soothsaying, witchcraft, evil spirits, and ghosts. 
After a birth or a death the family are unclean for ten days, when 
they are purified by drinking water in which a basil leaf is dipped. 
When a girl comes of age they dress her in new clothes, deck her 
with flowers and jewelry, fill her lap, and feast the caste people. 
A woman in her eighth month of pregnancy is presented by her 
husband with a green robe and bodice and the community is feasted. 
Women pregnant for the first time go to be delivered to their 
fatheris house and are brought back in procession with music to 
their husband^s house in the fifth month after delivery. Children 
are cradled and named on the twelfth day after bmth ; they 
are not married before five. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Though widow 
marriage is allowed women who marry again are looked down on 
and are not allowed to share in marriage or other joyful ceremonies. 
They burn their dead except children under five who are buried. 
They mourn ten days during which they keep aloof from other 
people. On the eleventh day they present Brahmans with rice, 
cocoanuts, and money, and drink water sanctified by the basil leaf. 
They have a headman whose office is elective and is held for life. 
He settle sociab disputes according to the opinion of the majority 
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of the caste. The decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
Minor offences against caste rules are punished with slight fines^ and 
serious breaches such as eating with low-caste people by expulsion. 
They do not send their children to school and do not take to new 
pursuits. 

A're Mara'tlia's or KnlTa'dis, in 1872 numbered 263 of whoili 
149 were males and 114 females, are found in Sirsi and Haliyal, mostly 
in towns and large villages. They are said to have come from 
Kolhapur and Sholapur in the Deccan, and from Belgaum and other 
places in the Bombay Karn^tak, but why and when they came is not 
known. Their family gods are Tulja Bhavani and Yellamma whose 
shrines are in Kolhapur and Belgaum. Their surnames are, Mane, 
S£unke, Survase, JMav, Yadav, Bhosle, Sinde, Gaikhed, Adkar, 
and Bankpal. The names in common use among men are, Yellappa, 
Tuljappa, Khandappa, R^nba, Subhanna, Fakirappa,and Satvappa; 
and among women, Tuki,Fakiri, Satvi, Demi, Santubai, and Tuljabai. 
They are divided into two sections, one of which speaks a corrupt 
Marathi and the other Kanarese. These subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. They have no intercourse with their 
relations in the Deccan or Karnatak. Families bearing the same 
surnames do not intermarry. They have well-cut features, the nose 
being long and the body spare compared wdth most Kanarese* 
speaking cultivators. They are wheat-coloured, of middle size, and 
strongly made. Those who speak Marathi mix with it a large 
number of K4narese and Konkani words, and those who speak 
Kanarese use many Marathi words. Their houses, which are general- 
ly one-storied, stand eitherin gardens or near their fields. They have 
mud walls, thatched roofs, and front yards. The furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, brass lamps, and copper pots. 
They have ploughing bullocks and field and other tools. Their 
staple diet is cheap rice, rdpi, and millet. When they can get them, 
they eat fish, fowl, mutton, wild pork, and venison, and drink liquor, 
but not to excess. In October during the Basra holidays they 
sacrifice fowls and sheep to the goddess Durgi and eat the flesh of 
the victims. They also eat mutton and fowls at their wedding 
feasts. They , are moderate eaters but not good cooks. Their 
special dish is paisa and cooked fowl or mutton with rice-bread 
called foU or bkdkri. They are fond of fish, molasses. Lot and 
sour condiments, and betelnut and leaves, and tobacco. The men 
wear the loincloth, a narrow robe round the waist, a shoulder- 
cloth or blanket over the back, and a headscarf. They shave the 
head except the top-knot and the face except the moustache. The 
women wear a bodice ivith short sleeves and a back and a robe 
whose skirt hangs like a petticoat to the ankle, and whose upper 
end is drawn over the head and shoulders like a veil. They dress 
their hair neatly and carefully and deck it wdth flowers. They mark 
their brow with red, and wear ornaments of silver or gold in their 
' ears, necks, wrists, and ;toes._, ; Those who are married and; are not 
widows also wear the nose-ring, the lucky necklace, and glass 
bangles..,; .^They ar6;'Bdber,,;jnild/ nnd cleanly, but cunning and fond, 
of going to?law*',^They;;-'hciId .;land-^,and< a few, .work as, labourers. 
The men 'plopghy, thrpKj the women- weed, reap, and 
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•winnow. Tlieir busy season is from June to November^ and tbeir 
Black season from December to May. The large landbolders 
are well»to-do^ many being village headmen/ and the smaller 
holders are above want though they are often in debt for sums 
borrowed to meet marriage charges. They consider Brahmans and 
Lingayats superior to them, and Halepaiks and others inferior. 
They do not touch Mhars^ Chambhfe, and other impure castes. 
Men and women rise about half- past six and after a cold breakfast 
go to their fields. They come home about half -past eleven and 
after dining return at one, and come back about six. Boys over seven 
herd cattle and young girls help their mothers in the house. When 
not busy sowing or harvesting they go to the forests and gather 
leaves -which they bury in pits with cowdung. The women also 
husk rice. Girls are married between ten and thirteen and hoys 
between twelve and twenty; the ceremonies differ little from those 
obseiwed by Kom^rpaiks. Women are considered impure four days 
in every month, and they perform puberty, naming, and death 
ceremonies but no thread ceremony. Their funeral rites are the 
same as those observed by Komarpaiks. They burn their dead and 
mourn them ten days, during which they are considered impure and 
not to be touched. On the eleventh day they are cleansed by their 
family priest, a Havig Bi'ahman, who gives them the five products of 
the cow. On the twelfth day the caste people are feasted and some 
one of the ago and sex of the deceased is presented with a suit of 
clothes. This ceremony is repeated at the end of every month and 
at the end of a year after the death. Besides their family goddesses 
Yellamma and Tulja Bhavani, they worship local gods and goddesses 
and have faith in soothsaying and in witchcraft. They have no priests 
of their own caste, and employ Havig Bhats* or Joishis to perform 
marriage and death ceremonies. Their other ceremonies are 
performed without the help of Brahmans. They go on pilgrimage 
to Kolhapur and Belgaum, where are the shrines of their family 
goddesses. Their spiritual Teacher is the chief of the Shringeri 
monastery who is represented by certain Brahmans, called shastris 
to whom they pay contributions. They have hereditary leaders 
called hudmnts and gaudas* The gaudas are presidents and the 
hudvants represent the people. With the concurrence of the hud-^ 
vants the gauda calls a meenng of the castemen, enquires into the 
offence and according to the majority of votes dismisses or fines the 
delinquents. Oases i^equiring severer punishment than fine are 
submitted to the Teacher whose decision is final. Some who live 
near towns can read and write Kdnarese and send their children to 
school ; they show no inclination to take to new callings, 

HabbllS, who claim to be Brahmans and number 234, of whom 
130 are males and 104 females, are found on the coast in K^rwdr, 
YelMpur, and Hondvar. The word Habbu is supposed to be a 
corruption of Habshi or Abyssinian, and according to a local tradi- 
tion the people are the descendants of the followers of a Habshi or 
Abyssinian who was the husband of Bhairddevi one of the Jain 
queens of Gersappa whose power was destroyed by Venktappa of 
the Bednur family about the close of the sixteenth century. In 
1800, according to Buchanan, the land in the north of KAnara 
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held by Habbu Brahmans who were considered degraded and were 
miserably ignorant.^ The traditions both of North and South 
Kanara make the leaders of the early tribes who were defeated by 
MayurTarma of the second Banvasi dynasty (about 700) a family of 
the name of Habashika.^ The evidence of early foreign settlers 
along the western coast of India^ and the presence in Kanara of a 
class of modern east Africans or Sidis who rank as Hindus favour the 
idea that the Habbits may be of Abyssinian descent. But at present^ 
as the resemblance of name is the chief argument^ such an origin 
must be considered unlikely,^ 

The Habbus claim to belong to the Tashisth^ Jamdagni, Kaushik 
and Agastya family stocks. Their patron god is Mahadev of Bad 
in Karwar. The names in common use among men are^ Bab^ Nara- 
yan^ Vitla^ Anantj Jog^ Shankar, Venkappa, Sadashiv^ Kari^ and 
Ganpa; and among women^ Pandhari/ Baije, Durgi, Devki^ Ling- 
amma^ Chendu, and Gauri. Almost all men add the word Habbu 
to their names. They have no subdivisions. The men are dark^ of 
middle height, and thick-lipped; and the women do not differ from 
the men except in being fairer. Their home tongue is Kanareso 
with much the same mixture of Konkani words as among the 
Komfcpaiks and other Kanarese-speaking people in Karwar. Most 
of them live in one-storied houses surrounded by fenced gardens like 
those of Havigs, but not so clean. Their furniture includes straw 
mats and low wooden stools and metal lamps and cooking and water 
pots. They use neither flesh nor liquor and their common food is 
rice and vegetables. The women dress like Komarpaik women, 
and the men like Kom&p^ik men, except that they wear a naiTow 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a small headscarf, and that they 
are not fond of bright colours and do not dress with taste or 
neatness. The women^s every-day clothes are of coarse dark hand- 
woven cloth with red or yellow borders. Their holiday dress is 
richer and their ornaments are the same as those of the cultivating 
classes of Kd,rwar. They are clean, orderly, and hardworking, and 
like the Havigs are fond of going to law. Most of them follow 
their hereditary calling of husbandry, with their own hands 
performing all branches of field work except holding the plough. 
They are a well-to-do class adding to their gains as farmers by 
profits made from moneylending. Most of them own large landed 
properties which they either cultivate or lease to tenants. Among 
husbandmen they rank next to Brahmans. The men either work 
with their own hands or employ hired labourers to cultivate their 
gardens or fields. The women mind the house and help the men in 
the field. They take three meals a day, in the morning, at noon, and 
at sunset. Their busy season is during the rains (June- October) 
and their slack season in the fair weather. A family of five spends 
about 1 4a (Rs. 7) month. They are Sm^i’ts by religion and are a 


^ Mysor and K^ara, III, 179: - Bnclxanan, III. 100, 111. 

® A more likely derivation of Habbu. is the Kdnarese Jiavu a snake. The Habbus 
would then re|>resent the one^lSfthof' Mayur-'^arma’s Havig Brdhmans who according 
to toditlon4Bucbaaan%.MyEor,IlIi'lJSa)w^ degraded, ' ^ , , 
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religious class fond of making pilginmages to Hindu skrines. Tkey 
employ Joisliis as family priests and show them much respect. 
The head of the Shringeri monastery in west Maisur is their spiritual 
Teacher or gum. They keep all regular Hindu holidays and are spe- 
cially careful to ohsein’-e the yearly festirals called blrnnds ihnd 'jatrds^ 
to secure the goodwill of the Tillage gods.^ During the first nine days 
of the April -May fair in the moiming and eyening the god of the 
chief Tillage temple^, generally Mahddev, is worshipped and bands 
of dancing-girls and iiinsicians dance and play before him. On the 
tenth day the idol is borne by Deylis in a palanquin to a neigiibour- 
ing village^ where all the Tillagers are feasted. After sunset the 
procession comes back to the temple^ where the night is passed in 
looking at dancing-girls and listening to musicians and actors. 
In April or May before the south-west rains begin the second ten 
days^ fair called the hook-swinging or hhctncl festiyal is held to 
win the goodwill of the gods who preside over crops. These gods 
have no images, but during the festiyal small metal water vessels 
called kalashas or ginclis are set for them on a altar-like stone 
platform in the village temple which is called kalaslidemsthmi? 
The hereditary priests of the Kalash temples are Kiimbars or 
patters who are called gungas. On the first day of the car festival 
the gunga fills it with water, ornaments the pot with gold flowers, 
and worships it with the help of musicians and dancing’-girls. 
The ceremony is repeated morning and evening for nine days. On 
the tenth day the villagers go in procession from the temple to a 
neighbouring grove or patch of brushwood with the leading potter 
or gimga bearing the jar on his head. On reaching the grove he 
sets the water-pot by the side of a number of roughly hewn square 
granite or laterite pillars six to nine inches thick and two to four 
feet long. Close to the pillars is a pyramid of unused earthen pots. 
These pot-shrines or homes are prepai^ed for the local spirits with the 
view of making them friendly. The potter sets down the jar and 
worships it along with the village gods, presenting flowers fruit 
and frankincense, and waving a lighted lamp. He gives the god 
plantains and cocoanuts, returning halves of them to the worshippers. 
At the same time a Ghadi slaughters fowls and sheep which have 
been brought by the villagers, and returns them the carcasses. The 
potter gets %d. {lanna) for every offering of fruit and the Gh4di 
|d. (J anna) for each cock and M. (2 ans.) for each sheep that is 
offered. Half of the fruit and all the heads of the animals are kept 
for the potter and other temple servants, and are divided into equal 
portions. In the evening, when all offerings have been made, the 
worshippers return in procession to the temple bearing the water-pot 


^ BMncl is a corruption of the Kdnaresc hhandi a carriage. Before hook-swinging 
was forbidden the chief part of the bhdnd festival was to drag a large wooden 
car mounted on four to eight solid wooden wheels with a px^ojecting pillar with a eross- 
beaixx on the top. An arrangement in the joint made it possible to lower to the ground 
either end of the cross-beam by means of ropes which also seped to keep the beam 
horizontal. From this beam ropes were hung and fastened to iron hooks which had 
previously been worked into the muscles of the devotee s back. Formerly two to 

twenty devotees used to hang from one car. ... ,77 ' 

On ordinary days the altar m worshipped without the gtnd% or Mash, 
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or halasli} .The temple of tlie village gods is generally built of 
rougb stones with mortar; the inner space is about eight feet 
square, the -walls about six feet high^ and the roof rounded in a 
rough stone dome. Inside are a small central altar with a flat 
stone on which are roughly carved rude figures of the gods. In 
some of the temples are also hbaps of pots and a number of stone 
pillars. 

During the sixth night after birth a watch is kept, and the child 
is named on the twelfth day. Between seven and fourteen boys are 
girt with the sacred thread. The marriage age for girls is between 
seven and twelve and for boys between eight and sixteen. They 
burn their dead except infants^ whom they bury. Widow marriage 
is forbidden and their heads are shaved. They have an hereditary 
headman called moldesar that is chief man or biidvant that is 
wise man. Social disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen 
under the presidency of the headman^ and the punishment is either 
fine or loss of caste. The power of the community is strong and 
those who do not agree to abide by their decision are put out of 
caste. An appeal lies to the spiritual Teacher whose orders are final. 
They send their boys to school and have lately begun to teach them 
English. On the whole the Habbus are a prosperous and rising class. 

Alte Vakkals or Kunbis, according to the 1872 census 
numbered 125 of whom 71 were males and 54 females. They are 
found in the depths of the Ankola and Tellapur forests. They take 
their name from the word Site an oblong rattan hoop used in carrying 
loads. Their home tongue is so curious a mixture of Kaiiarese and 
Konkani that it is unintelligible to most Kanarese and Konkani 
speaking people. Their family god is Y enkatramana whose shrine 
is at Tirupati in North Arkot. They have no surnames. The 
common names of men are Shiva^ Timmu^ Dasu^ Santa^ Chimno^ 
SomnOj Paikj Itoba, Yamno, Rama^ and Kevgo ; and of women Santu^ 
Timmi, Rami^ Paiki^ Shivai, Shanteri^ Itai, and Budai. People who 
have the same family gods are considered to belong to one family 
stock and care is taken that they do not intermarry. Their home 
tongue seems to be Kanarese corrupted by Konkani and by the 
addition of words which are neither Konkani nor K^narese*^ Of 
Konkani words there are hag for i^dg, tiger ; tildi for taMi^ head ; 


1 The exercise of priestly functions by potters seems to be due to the fact that they 
make pots, one of the earliest forms of a shrine or spirit house. At most Hindu 
funerals a water- jar is carried round the pyre, and then dashed on the ground, 
apparently to show that the spirit has left its earthly home. So the Siii'at Ohaudhras 
setup as spirit homes large whitewashed earthen Jars laid on their sides, Soto 

f lease any spirit likely to harm a crop an earthen jar is set on a pole as the spirit's 
ouse, and so at a wedding or other ceremony jars, sometimes empty sometimes filled 
with water, are piled as homes for the planets and other marriage gods and goddesses 
that they may feel pleased and their influence be friendly. Finally, it seems probable 
that the form of Hindu spire which is known as kalash or the w^ater-pot, and has its - 
surface covered with pot-like ornaments has its origin in a pile of pots, each the home 
of a spirit, like the pyramiclof pots ,in the Ktinara forest. Occasionally small metal 
pots may be seen crowded, on the spires of temples appax'ently with the same object, 

■- The following are examples of ; the, corrupt Kdnarese words in ordinary use : dvo 
for the Kduarese avm mother ; "for hard% bear ; Uni for tinnu, eat ; hadn for 
dud, poor I Mi for for mddihf earthen pot ; 

holwUp dirjt.. r',', ^ ^ . * 
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loiliov hmlj biillook. Of pecnliar words there are fecfem 
hemndtc whajty kalla noWj hadic bair^ hal cuvvfy mhre ciicamber^ 
hhehru lizard^, iadache bloodsucker^ pmo lips, and pwond shoulders. 
They live in small groups of closely-packed huts with thatched roofs 
and palmyra-leaf walls, some having front-courts with a sweet basil 
plant, a sign that the owner of the house is the head of a clan. 
Their huts are so close together that when one hut takes fire it is 
next to impossible to save the others. Even when if they tried they 
might stop the fire, they do nothing, thinking it wrong that a few 
should be comfortable and the rest miserable. If the fire is put out 
after the destruction of a small number of houses the sufferers are 
helped by those who have escaped in building and furnishing their 
houses. The furniture generally includes a mat, earthen cooking 
pots, bamboo baskets, a low wooden stool, a winnowdiig-fan, a bill- 
Iiook, and a pestle for pounding rice. Their houses are cowdnnged, 
but they are not so clean as those of the Halvakki Vakkals. Their 
dress and food do not differ from those of the Halvakki Vakkals, 
except that they do not eat the flesh of tame animals, tike them 
they have strict rules against the use of liquor and other intoxicat- 
ing drugs. They are gentle, simple, and hardworking, but lax in 
the relations between men and women. Their hereditary calling 
is wood-ash or hiimri cultivation and cane plaiting. Since hiimri 
cultivation has been restricted they work as labourers in betel leaf 
and cardamom plantations, earning two meals and 8cZ. (2 ans,) a day. 
Children of eight years and upwards graze the cattle of their richer 
neighbours, mostly Havig Brahmans, and are paid to 4§. (Ee.l- 
Rs. 2) a month with food. They do not cultivate fields on their own 
account. They often borrow from Havig Brahmans £3 4s. to £8 8s. 
(Rs. 32-Rs. 64) at high interest to meet the expenses of their 
weddings, and work during the greater part of the year in their 
creditors^ houses, getting nothing but their food till the principal is 
paid. They are superior to Kare and Gam Vakkals, and rank next 
to Hdlvakki Vakkals and Konknas neither of whom eat or marry with 
them. Men women and children work from seven to twelve in the 
morning and from two to six in the evening. Their busy season is 
from May to December and their slack time from J anuary to the 
end of April. A family of five spends about 10^?. {Es. 5) a month. 
Their houses cost about £1 (Rs. 10) and the furniture about 10s. 
(Rs. 5). Like the Halvakki Vakkals they keep an image of their 
family god Venkatramana at the foot of the sweet basil plant and make 
pilgxumages to Tirupati. Those who make the pilgrimage are called 
ddsas and ai*e treated with great respect. Once a year in the house of 
the representative of the family stock, which is called malmlgliavj the 
festivals called hariclina or Vishnu^s day and hagna are held in honour 
of Venkatramana. These festivals do not differ from those of the 
Halvakki Vakkals, Their patron god is Malikarjun w'hose shrine is 
at Kdnkon in Goa. It is visited by one parson from each house every 
year during the fair in November. They also worship their deceased 
ancestors who live in an unhusked cocoanut which is kept on a 
raised platform near the hearth in the cook-room. They hold a feast 
in honour of their ancestors in June,, when every member of the 
family brings a pound of rice, a cocoanut, and Sd. to 6d. (2-4 ans.) 
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to defray tie cost of tie worship and of a dinner to tie villagers* 

This ceremony is called They strongly believe in the power 

of evil spirits and in soothsaying. They do not require a Bralinian 
priest for any purpose except to fix the time of their marriages. 

They consult Devli mediums when there is sickness in the house;, 
who tell them what spirit has caused the sickness^ and advise them 
to pacify the spirit by killing a goat or a cock. Women are 
considered impure for four days in each month and all the members 
of a family for one day after a birth or a death. Like the Halvakki ^ 

Vakkals they are purified by the washerman. As among* other ' 

Hindus the lying-in room is part of the front veranda enclosed by a 
bamboo mat. They differ from the Halvakki Y akkals in naming the 
child on the fom^teenth day^ in using no cradlO;, and in shaving only 
the eldest boy. They marry their girls before they come of age. i 

When the father of a boy wishes to marry his son he finds a ^ 

suitable girl and goes to her house with a party of relations taking ; 

flowers with him. He then makes his proposal to the girl’s father \ 

and fixes her price with him and gives the girl a couple of betel ’ 

leaves and a nut ; molasses and cocoa-kernel are handed round, and 
a dinner is afterwards given to the boy’s people. After the girl has ^ 
been thus betrothed the boy’s father goes to a priest and giving him 
6d. (4 a7is.), a cocoanut, and two pounds of rice, finds out the best time 
for holding the marriage. The marriage booth is built and caste 
people are asked two days before the marriage day. On the * 
wedding morning, three days’ provisions are laid in the marriage 
booth and an eighth of the whole is set apart on plantain leaves for 
Venbatramana. Two or more of the bridegroom’s family go to the 
bride’s with betelnut and leaves and tell her parents that the bride- 
groom’s party are ready. Next evening after dinner two men from 
the bridegroom’s house go to the bride’s with two Tcdsus or copper 
coins and two plates full of betelnut and leaves with eight copper 
pieces in each, and hand them to the girl’s father as an offering to 
his household god. This is placed before the image of Venbatramana 
and the men return. After this two more men come with a 
shouldei'cloth worth about I 5 . 6d. (12 ans,) and a robe worth 
about 2s. (Re.l) and give them to the girl’s father and mother. 

Next, in their own houses, the bridegroom and bride are rubbed with 
turmeric paste and bathed in cold water to the singing of Kanarese 1 
songs.^ ^ When the bathing is over the bridegroom’s party, leaving 
him behind, go to the bride’s singing Kanarese songs. On reaching 
the bride’s the bridegroom’s father pays her father £1 4^. to £2 10s. 

(Rs. 12-Rs, 2S). Then the bride^s father leads the bride into the 
marriage booth and makes her over to the bridegroom’s father who 
returns with his people and the bride and her people. On reaching 
the bridegroom’s, the bride and bridegroom are made to stand 
opposite each other separated by a curtain. Then the curtain is 
withdrawn ; the brother of the bride Joins the right hands of the 


^ Tlie songs 'are of tlae , 

^ V ^ mei in water, the hridegroom with immeric. 
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bride and bridegroom and pours water OTer them; tlie matemal 
uncle ties togetlier the ends of their garments ; and supper is , served 
to the guests as well as to the bride and bridegroom who have 
fasted the whole day. After supper the bride^s people go home 
leaving some inen and women at the bridegroom’s^ who come next 
day with the married couple to the bride’s house, and after being 
feasted return on the third day; . When he comes to the ;bride^s, 
house the bridegroom wears a waistcloth, a long coat, a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of sandals. He holds in one hand a 
coloured handkerchief and a cocoannt, and in the other a dagger, a 
pair of betel leaves and a betelnnt. After this the cocoannt which 
was set apart for Venkatramana is broken and the rest are eaten. 

When an Atte Vakkal girl comes of age she is kept by herself 
for a month and four days. Gaste-women are called and the girl is 
dressed in a new robe presented by her husband’s father or any 
other kinsman or kinswoman. Her lap is filled with rice and betel- 
nuts and leaves, and the guests are feasted. When a woman is 
pregnant for the first time, she is decked with fl.owers which are 
presented to her by neighbours and relations on both her husband^s 
and parent’s side. She wears a new robe and eats some of the sweet- 
meats put in her lap by the I’elations and guests. 

All the Atte Vakkals in a village mourn when one of their caste 
people dies. Their usual death ceremony does not differ from that 
of the Halvakki Vakkals. But, like the Konkan Kunbis, in the case 
of accidental deaths, to keep the spirit from haunting them, they 
offer a cock to the guardian or nis of the next village. The throat 
of the victim is cut by their headman who has to wash five times in 
cold water to purify himself. They do not ask the spirits of their 
dead to their houses, believing that the only wandering spirits are 
those who die unnatural deaths by falling from trees, by murder, or 
by drowning. The spirits they most dread are hhetri^ miidrif and 
dhantin} In honour of the dead they feast caste people on the tenth 
and thirtieth day after death and once a year during the lifetime of 
the son or other heir. At the yearly ceremony a limited number of 
caste people are fed. Each village has an hereditary headman called 
haikdr. The villages are gi'ouped into circles called mahdls^ each 
with a group-head or maJidl-gaucla. Under each village-head is 
a holhdr or orderly. The village-head calls caste meetings to 
enforce social discipline and punishes breaches of rules by fine. 
The power of putting out of caste belongs solely to the mahdU 
gatida or group-head, who presides at meetings held to enquire into 
serious charges. They do not send their children to school nor 
take to new callings and show no sign of rising from their present 
depressed state. 

Nonbar^, numbering 113 of ’whom ' 54 are ■ males and 69 
■ females, are found in small numbers above 'the Sahyddris in Sirsi 


^ Khetri is the spirit of one who is killed in war or by some weapon ; Baudri^ of one 
who dies by snake-bite, drowning, or other aooident ; and Alvaniinj of a woman who 
dies in pregnancy -or after child-birth while she is still impnje. 
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and also on the Eumta coast. Nonhars seem to have come from 
iiaisur where in early Hindu times the present north and west of 
Ohitaldurg formed a province named Nonambav^di^ apparently 
from the hTona, Nonaba, or Nonabarn Vakkalsd They have no 
clivisions. Both men and women are middle-siziedj dark^ and 
re o’ular featured. They speak Kanarese with a large number of 
Marathi words. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs, having mats, low stools, and a few copper pots, 
brass plates, and lamps. Their staple diet is rice, rdgi, and millet; 
they eat no animal food and never touch liquor or other stimulants. 

The men wear a narrow waistcloth, a shoulder cloth, and ahead- 
scarf; and the women dress like Banjig women. They are even- 
tempered, thrifty, sober, and orderly. They are husbandmen, some ^ 

of them field -labourers, others landowners; as a class they are ii 

well-to-do. They rank next to Banjigs. Their life does hot differ j: 

from that of other husbandmen. A family of five spends about |f 

14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They wear the and are careful to keep ■■ 

the leading rules of their faith.^ Ling%at priests or ayy assure their 
spiritual Teachers and attend their ceremonies but only to receive ij: 

charity. Their marriage and death ceremonies are performed by 
Joishis. Girls are generally married between nine and twelve, and | 

boys between fourteen and eighteen. They hold the Lingayat | 

doctrine that nothing can cause impurity to one who wears the ling, ^ 

They bury the dead and do not allow widows to marry. Each 
village has its headman or gauda who, with the help of a council of 
castemen, punishes breaches of caste rules. Some read and write 
Kanarese and most send their boys to school. They do not take to 
new pursuits. 

SMlangis or SMlganda's, numbering 94 of whom 75 are males 
and 19 females, are found above the SahyMris in the towns and 
villages of Sirsi. They are said to have come from Maisur in very 
early times. Their home tongue is Ednarese. The names in ordinary 
use among men are, Annn, Krishna, R^ma, and Venka; and among 
women, Ammi, Krishni, Venki, and Rdmi. Men add the word gauda 
to their names and women gaudti to theirs. They belong to nine 
family stocks, the chief of which are Sarianballi, Depnigballi, and 
Manjkinballi, and their family god is Narsinha of Honnalli in Sonda. ^ 
Members of the same family stocks do not intermarry. They have W' 
no subdivisions. They are dark, short, and disposed to stoutness. 

Their language does not differ from that of the Lingayats. They 
live in small one-storied houses with mud or wattled walls and roofs 
thatched with straw or betel-palm leaves. Those who have gardens 
live in separate houses ; those who have fields live in lines or 
groups. Their ordinary food is rice, rdgi^ and millet. They eat fish 
and flesh, except beef and tame pork, but are forbidden liquor. 

Any one found drinking has to make a pilgrimage to their god at 
Sonda. Opium and Indian hemp are not forbidden and are 
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commonly used. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks their 
chief dishes hemg doshe^ rice and ^idid cakes^ and 7io%e or wheat 
bread stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses. The men wear a loin- 
cloth with a narro w waistcloth wrapped over it without passing its end 
between the feet. They also wear a shouldercloth^ a headscarf, and 
a blanket. Women wear the robe without passing the skirt between 
the feet, and no bodice. They dress their hair carefully, oil it^ tie 
it in a knot or bunch, and deck it with flowers. Their every-day 
clothes are dirty, but they have better clothes for holiday wear 
They are of country make and bought of native shopkeepers. The 
men wear gold earrings, silver bracelets, and silver girdles, and the 
women nose and ear rings, bangles, necklaces, and hairpins. They use 
the black eye-salve and the red brow-mark. They are hardworking, 
thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, simple, and honest. Their 
hereditary calling is husbandry, but they also work as unskilled 
labourers eaiming to Scl. (3-6 a day. When ten years 
old children begin to herd cattle, and are taught field work between 
fourteen and sixteen. Women, besides minding the house, do all 
fieldwork except ploughing. Their toade is steady. They earn 
enough for their maintenance, and do not borrow for their ordinary 
expenses. They have credit enough to raise 2^. to £1 0 (Ee. 1 -Es. 100) 
on personal security. They I’ank with the Halvakki Vakkals and take 
food from no one but Brahmans. A Brahman bathes if he happens 
to touch a Shilgauda and a Shilgauda bathes if he happens to 
touch a Mhar or Chambhar. Except when at meals men and 
boys over fourteen spend the whole day in the field. The women 
helped by the girls mind the house. Their busy time is the rainy 
season and their slack season lasts from December to April. A 
family of five spends about 14^, (Es. 7) a month. Their houses 
cost £1 to £5 (Es. 10 - Es. 50) and their marriages £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50 - Rs. 100). They are religious, worshipping all local gods, 
believing in soothsaying ghosts and witchcraft, and observing all 
Hindu holidays. Their family priests are Havig Brahmans, to 
whom they show great respect, and their spiritnal Teacher is the 
chief of the Sm^rt monastery oiHonnalli at Sonda in Sirsi. They 
pay him yearly contributions and offer fruit, flowers, sheep, and 
fowls to the shahtis or female powers. Their only formal ceremony 
is marriage. As is the custom among Lmg%ats girls continue 
mairiable after they come of age. Widow marriage is forbidden 
and polygamy allowed. They either bury or burn their dead, 
mourn ten days, and feed the caste on the eleventh. Every new- 
moon they cook special dishes and before, they eat feed crows to 
please their ancestors. Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
adult castemen called by the headman or gauda. Betrothals also 
are made in the presence of the headman and a company of 
elders. ' They do not send their boys to school and take to no new 
puxTOits. 

Grongdika^rs, numbering 29 of whom 13 are males and 16 
females, are found in Yellapur and Sidddpur. They live in towns 
and villages along with other Hindus. They seem to have come from 
Maisur and still eat and marry with Maisur Gongdikars an important 
tribe who seem to have given south-west Maisur its old name of 
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Gangavadi.^ Their home tongue is Kanarese. The names in 
conunon use aDiong* men are^ Iraniia^ Kempamiaj Xiakshannaj, 
Goyinda, Huchchnaik^ Channappa^ Shingappa^ Satappa^ Dasaiina, 
Timmanna, Ningappa Venktappa^ and Mnvappa ; and among women^ 
Huchchakka.; Kempakka, Timmakka^ Gang’akka^ Ohikkamma;, 
Hombakkaj Gaurakka, Lokavva, and Bhadi*akka. Their surnames 
are, Kateyavaru, HaliyaTaru^ Gadiyappanayaru^ Irnaiknayarn^ Ohann- 
alliyayarii, Peteyayaru^ Channgirannanayaru^ Kachcheyayaru^ Gutti- 
jayaru, SatyannanayarUj and Nilnaiknayarn. Persons beainng tho f 

same surnames are held to belong to the same family and do not 
intermarry. Their family god is Virbhadra and their family goddess ’ 
Honnamma, whose head shrines are said to be at Belganji about nine 
miles from the town of Maisur. They are divided into Dassosaru 
and Muljanas who eat together and intei^marry. They are dark 
short and stout^ with short flat noses and high cheek-bones. Their 
home speech is a Kanarese^ which does not differ from that of most 
Dharwar cultivators. The houses are generally one-storied with 
mud walls and thatched roofs standing in lines along the sides of a 
public road ; a few have stone walls and tiled roofs and stand in 
gardens. Their staple food is rice^ rdg% and pulse^ and they eat 
fish and flesh, but do not drink liquor. They are temperate eaters, 
hut not good cooks. Their holiday dishes are liolige wheat-bread 
stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, Jcadbu or rice-pudding, and 
slidbvige or vermicelli. The women wear the robe without passing ^ 
the skirt between the feet. They dra-w the upper end over the 
head like a veil, and wear a bodice with short sleeves and a hack. 

Girls before marriage wear a skirt, which is changed to the regular 
robe as they grow up. The men^s dress includes a pair of short 
drawers falling to the knee, a short coat, the sliouldercloth, a 
blanket, and a headscarf. Their dress is generally untidy and dirty. 

The cloth is country-made and brought from Dharwd,r. They keep 
in store clothes for holidays and grand occasions ; and both men and 
women use all the ornaments worn by other cultivating classes. 

They are not fond of any except white flowers, which the women wear 
sparingly on holidays. Though not clean in their habits, they are 
honest, thrifty, even-tempered, and orderly. Their hereditary calling 
is husbandry. Boys begin to be of use when they are ten, and 
women, helped by the girls, mind the house and work in the fields. < 

Some till their own land, some hold land on lease, and some on 
condition of sharing the produce equally with the owners. The rich 
lend money at interest. The poor work as field-labourers and are paid 
in grain, a man^s daily wage being ten pounds or three shers of 140 
tolas each and a woman^s 6-| pounds or two shers. Some who own 
lax’ge estates are in a position to lend i others borrow at twelve per 
cent to meet the cost of their marriages. They rank next to Eajputs 
and above Mh4rs and Halepaiks. Except when at meals they spend 
the whole day in the fields. Their busy time is from June to 
December, and their slack season from January to May. A family of 
five generally spends about i2s. (Rs. 6) a month. Their houses cost 
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£5 to £200 (Rs. 50-Rs. 2000), tlie furniture £2 to £20 (Rs. 20"- 
Es. 200), and a marriage £5 to £40 (Rs, 50-Rsv400)> They are a 
religious people. Their family priests are Brahmans. They keep 
ima.ges of Virhhadra and BLonnamma in their houses, bathing them 
and ser¥ing them every day , with ^ flowers^ fruity frankincense, and 
sandal paste. They worship all Hindu gods chiefly Haniimanta^ 
observe all Hindu holidays, and go on pilgrimage to Tirupati' in 
North Arkot and Shikarpiir in north-west Maisur. They have a 
firm belief in sorcery, witchcraft, ghosts, and evil spirits. Their 
religions Teacher is a Lingayat, whose head-quarters are said to 
be at Channgiri in north Maisur, and who passes orders on social 
disputes reported to him by the headmen. Girls are married either 
before or after they come of age. Widow maiTiage and polygamy 
are allowed and polyandry is unknown. Children are named and 
cradled on the twelfth day after birth, and when girls come of age 
caste people are feasted. They bury their dead, mourn thirteen 
days, and hold a feast at the end of a year. They have an elaborate 
social organization, including siihliedarSy hilliddrs. slidnhhogs, gaiidas^ 
ihdnddrisy biidvantSy and liollcdrs, who ai’o subordinate to their 
Teacher and liable to be dismissed for misconduct by him. The 
subheddr is the head of a group of villages and has under him a 
Bhdnbliog or secretary, gmidas or village-heads, a bhdnddri or 
treasurer, and a holhdr or orderly. The hilliddr remains with the 
Teacher and acts as a medium between him and the people. Breaches 
of social discipline are reported to the subheddr by the slidnhliog^ 
who appoints a day for inquiry and comes to the place. The 
orderly summons the parties concerned, and the village head j the 
treasurer and the circle-head attend and dispose of the question if 
it is trivial, or if serious, submit the case for the orders of the 
Teacher. The village-head gathers contributions which every family 
has to pay according to its means. The secretaiy keeps an account 
and remits the money to the circle-head who forwards it to the 
hilliddr to be paid into the treasury of the Teacher. All orders from 
the Teacher are addressed to the circle-head who communicates 
them to the people through the village-head and secretary. They 
keep their boys at school learning Kanarese till they are fifteen or 
sixteen ; they take to no new callings. 

Tiglers, that is Tiglaru or Tamils, numbering 21 of whom 10 
are males and 11 females, are found above the Sahyddris in Sirsi 
and in Sidd^ur. They are said to be a branch of the Maisur 
Tiglers or Tigalas, also known as Pallis who are found in large 
numbers near Bangalor.^ The names in common use among men 
are, Manja, Sheshu,Nagu, Rama, and Ayyanna; and among women, 
Lakshmi* Rami, Manjamma, Gauramma, and Subbamma. Their 
family goddess is Gurnathamma' who has shrines in Maisur and 
E^rkal in South K4nara. They '.are of two divisions Tiglers 
proper and Hale or Old Tiglers who are the Bangalor husbandmen 
and with whom Kanara Tiglers neither marry nor eat. They are 


1 'Eiee*s Mysor, I. SS7 ; Buchanan, 67# ' Palis or 'Tigalas are also found in Goorg. 
Eice*s Mysor, III. 108. 
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dark and middle-sized. Their home speech is EbMr or a corrupt 
Tamil and out- of doors they talk Eanarese- They live in small 
houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, furnished with low wooden 
stoolsj brass lamps^ copper pots, and straw mats. Their common 
food is lice, pulse^ and dried fish, but they eat flesh and drink 
liquor. Their special dishes are holige wheat bread stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses, and kkw or ‘parnidiina that is split wheat 
sugar milk and cocoaunt-milk boiled together. Sweetmeats are their 
chief dainty. Like Lingayats men wear the waistcloth, the shoulder- 
cloth, and the headscarf ; and women, the short-sleeved bodice and 
the robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat and the upper end 
drawn over the shoulders and chest. They are hardworking, 
intelligent, and sober. They are labourers and husbandmen, and 
a few are in Government service as clerks and messengers. In 
Maisur some are retail traders and shopkeepers/ They are above 
■want though not well-to-do. They rank next to H^£lvakki Yakkals 
and above the impure classes. Tiglers rise in the morning, breakfast, 
and go to work about eight; they return at noon, dine, go back to 
work at two, stop about six, sup, and go to sleep about eight. Some 
women attend to the house and others work as labourers. A 
family of five spends about I 65 . (Es. 8 ) a month ; their furniture costs 
£2 10s, to £10 (Es. 25 - Rs. 100), and their marriages £5 to £10 
(Es. 50 - Es. 100) . They have no family priests but employ Joishis to 
conduct their wedding and other ceremonies. Their religious guide 
is the head of the Sm^rt monastery at Kundal in Supa. They 
reverence the ordinary Brahman gods and keep the usual holidays, 
but their chief objects of worship are local deities. Giids are gene- 
rally married before they come of age, but the custom is not enforced 
by a strict rule. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
practised ; polyandry is unknown. On the night of the sixth day after 
a birth a feast is given at a cost of 4s. (Es. 2). In his third year a 
boy^s head is shaved, and the ears of boys and girls are pierced. 
The thread ceremony is performed on the day before marriage. The 
marriage ceremony lasts eight days. On the first day the devkdrya 
or god-pleasing ceremony is performed. On the second day the match 
is settled before some elders, and texts are repeated. The third day 
is the day of the dhdre or regular marriage cei'emony. On the 
fourth day the ceremony is completed by a dinner. On the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth days dinners are given and processions 
pass between the bride's and bridegroom^s houses. The cost of a 
wedding ranges from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - Rs, 200), Puberty and 
pregnancy ceremonies are performed with almost the same details 
as in other castes and at a cost of to £1 (Rs. 5-Rs. 10). They 
burn the dead, and spend £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50) on death 
dinners and charity. Their social disputes are settled at meetings 
of the men of the caste called by the headman or budvant. Some 
of them send their boys to school and teach them to read and write 
K^narese, ^ They are a vigorous pushing class, ready to take, to new 
pursuits, and likely to rise in position and wealth. 

Artisans, inclu,ded,;.stete0E., classes _witha' strength of 24,942 or" 
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Sona'rs or Goldsmiths/ numbering 10,158 of wliom 5020 are 
males and 5138 females, are found in small numbers in aJmost all 
towns and large villages. They are said to bave come from Goa 
on its conquest by tbe Portuguese in 1510. Like Kasars or brass- 
smiths, Badiges or carpenters, Lohars or iron workers, Giidigars 
or carvers, and Aksalis or goldsmiths, they are called Pa^nclials 
and take the word shet after their names They also call themselves 
Daivadnya Brahmans or astrologers from the Sanskrit daiv fate 
and dnycc to know. The names in ordinary use among men are, 
J attaishet, Bhikarshet, Kaulshet, R^mshet, E^mchandrashet, 
Subr^shet, Krishnashet, Manjan^thshet, Ganpaishet, Sukdashet, 
Apshet, Anantshet, and Venkappashet j and among women, Nagma, 
Subbamma, Eukmini, Shivamma, Lakshmi, Durgamma, Santamma, 
Mhalma, and Parvati. They are said to belong to the Vatsa, 
Kaundanya, Vishvamitra, Bharadvaj, and Kaushik gotras or family 
stocks. Almost all their surnames are place names, such as 
Kumtekar, Haldipiirkar, and Karkekir, all in Kanara. They still 
marry with those of their class who remained in Goa. They are 
middle-sized, fair, and delicate, and speak a somewhat peculiar 
Konkani, using z instead of They live in one-storied houses with 
mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs with verandas and front 
yards. Their every-day food is rice and fish, except on full-moons, 
new-moons, and other fast days. They eat no animal food but fish, 
and drink no liquor though some smoke hemp or blamg. They are 
extremely fond of fish and a.re good cooks and moderate eaters. 
Both men and women dress like Konkanasth Brahmans. They are 
sober and thrifty, but quarrelsome and proverbially skilful cheats. 
They mix copper with gold ^ they imbed pieces of copper in what 
are professed to be solid gold ornaments ; they line hollow ornaments 
with layers of sand or of wax. They have also a bad name for 
x^eceiving and melting stolen ornaments. They work in silver 
and gold. They do not bind themselves as apprentices but between 
eight and ten begin to work under their father or some other 
relation. Their charges for making silver and gold ornaments vary 
from 2^. to Sb\ (Re. l-Es.4) the tola of Aths of an ounce for superior 
workmanship and from Sd, to 6d. (2-4m*) £ot ordinary workmanshij). 
An honest goldsmith earns 1^.. to 3s. (8 a%s.-Es. 1|) a day. Women 
do nothing bat house work. Their calling is well paid and their 
work is steady. They are a well-to-do and rising class, many owning 


' -i, , ' ^ Shet in Sanskrit shres^i as if His Excellency, 
» 1218^8$ ‘ ^ , 
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land wliicli tliey rent to liusbandmen. They claim to be Bralmaaiis 

but other Brahmans rank them as Panchal Shudras and hate them. 
They claim to be superior to Konkanigs or S^sashtak^rs whom they 
res'ard as Mogers or fishermen^ and call them or scoffers. So 

keen is the rivalry between the two classes that the Sasashtakars till 
lately did not allow Panchal processions to pass through their streets. 
Even now fear of the police alone keeps the peace. A tradition 
says that a father had two sons who would not agree. After trying 
to^^econcile them the father determined to end the fend by dividing 
the family property between them. Unseen by his sons he put all 
the provisions in one box and all the gold and silver in another. 
He asked his sons to choose each a box. The brother who got the 
provision box was told by his father to live by trading, and the 
other brother by making ornaments. They rise early and at once 
begin to work. After working till ten, they bathe in warm water 
and breakfast on rice gruel, and soon after dine on cooked rice 
strained dry with curry. They work till sunset and sup about eight. 
A family of five spends about 14§. (Rs. 7) a month. Their family 
gods and goddesses are Mhalsa, Shantddurga of Kavle, whose original 
temple is at Mddadol, and Mangesh of Mangeshi eighteen miles 
from Panjim in (roa. They also worship the ordinary Brahman and 
village deities and keep local holidays. They are Vaishnavs and 
have as their religious Teacher Vyasraj Svami, the head of the 
Vaishnav monastery of Udipi in South Kanara. They pay him large 
sums which are called guruMnike or presents to the Teacher, and in 
return have their breasts and shoulders marked with hot metal 
seals bearing Vishnu^s signs, the shanhlm or conch, the c/iafcm or disc^ 
the gada or mace, and the padma or lotus. They make pilgrimages 
to Benares, Tirupati, Dharmasthal, Pandharpur, and Eameshvar. 
Their boys are girt with the sacred thread between eight and twelve^ 
and their girls are married before ten. When a girl comes of age 
the puberty ceremony is performed. They are isolated in the matter 
of food ; they eat with no other caste, and all other castes refuse to 
take food cooked by them. They shave their widows^ heads and do 
not allow them to marry. In Goa and Karwdr they have family 
priests or ^uroliiis of their own caste ; in other places they employ 
Havig or Karhada Brahmans and show them much reverence. 
Social disputes are enquired into and reported to their Teacher 
whose decisions are final and enforced under loss of caste. Most 
are illiterate, but some teach their boys to read and write Kanarese 
or Marathi. 1 

Aksalis or Goldsmiths, numbering about 200, are found above 
the Sahyadris in Sirsi, Haliyal, and Mundgod. They are said to 




1 The Pdnchdis are a widespread and a peculiar class. Their notable Brdhman 
hatred makes them leaders of the left-hand or anti-Brdhnian castes of South India 
The name Pinchil is generally derived from ^dncli duil five crafts, though in detail 
the crafts come to be six or seven instead of five. Sir W. Elliot (Jour. Ethn. Bdc 
Lond. Kew Series, I, 111) has shewn reasons for believing that the Fanchals *are a 
relic of the Buddhists. If this is se their name may be a changed form of Pdnchsil 
the followers of the Five Buies, an old name for Buddhists. Besides by Sir Walter 
Elliot accounts of the P^nch^ls are given by Buchanan Mvsor T 78 

II 270, 476; and, Mr. 211^ 
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have come from SliiMrpnr in Bortt-west Maisar about a linndred 
years ago. Like Sonars they are called Panckals and take tie word 
shet after tieir names. Tie names in common use among men, like 
tiose in use among Banjigs, are Irappa, Kalyirappa, Irbiadrappa, 
Radrappa, and Puttappa; and among women, Iramma, Nagamma, 
and G aaramma. Persons belonging to tie same family stock and 
near relations do not intermarry. Tieir parent stock is said to be 
tie Maisur Aksalis, but they have lost all connection with Maisur. 
They are divided into two classes, Aksalis or goldsmiths, and 
Kanciugdrs or braziers, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Tie Aks^lis work in gold and silver, and tie Kanchiigars in brass 
copper and other inferior metals. They claim superiority over tie 
coast Sonars and do not associate with them. Tie men are generally 
middle-sized, slender, and weak but active, and dark. Tie women 
are below middle size, slender, somewhat fairer than tie men, and 
regular featured. They speak a sing-song Kanarese like Banjigs, 
and there is a small mixture of Marathi. They live in houses like 
Banjig houses, but smaller, low but iairly clean with tiled roofs 
and front yards. They have stools, wooden cots without rattans, 
brass and copper pots, brass lamps, and wooden boxes. They do 
not whitewash their houses, but use cowdung. Their ordinary 
food is rice, rdg% pulse, curry, and cTiatmV They eat no flesh and 
drink no liquor and are good cooks and moderate eaters. They 
dress like Havig Brahmans the women passing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet. Their jewels are the same as those 
worn by Banjigs. They are hardworking, sober, and frugal, but 
untrustworthy and dishonest like the coast Sonax's, They work in 
gold and silver like the coast Sondrs and are skilful workmen. The 
Kanchiigars work in copper and brass. The women do nothing but 
house work. They do not bind themselves as apprentices, but begin 
under their father or some other relation. Their daily earnings 
vary from 1^. 6d. to 2s. (12 ans.-Re, 1). They are well-to-do and 
prosperous, and a few own land. They rank with coast Sonars but 
neither eat nor marry with them. Their daily life is the same as 
that of the Sonars. They take three meals a day, rice gruel in the 
morning, dinner at noon, and supper at sunset. The women cook and 
look after the children. A family of five spends about 1 6s, (Rs. 8) 
a month. They are religious, observing all local holidays and 
worshipping the ordinary deities. Their family goddess is Kaiamma 
of Beduur and Rattalli Rudra of Dhdrwir. They have caste priests 
of their own, but they respect Brahmans. The well-to-do make 
pilgrimages to the shrines of their family gods and to Tirupati, 
Benares, and other holy places. They are Vaishnavs by sect, 
but have no spiritual head. They believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying and are careful to keep the sixteen ceremonies or 
saimskdrs after the Brdhmanioal ritual They wear the sacred 
thread like Sond-rs, and marry their girls before they come of age. 
Widows are not allowed to marry, but unlike Sonars they do not 
shave their widows' heads. Polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
,saUi ceremony is performed on the sixth day after a birth, and the 
child is named and cradled on the eleventh day. Boys ax^e girt 
with the sacred thread at the age of seven. They are careful to 
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their dead aud moarn ten days daring -whicli as well as for ton days 
after a birth, they consider themselyes impure. Social disputes are 
enquired into and settled at caste meetings under the presidency of 
one of the elders. They have no headmen. Some can read aud 
write Kanarese and they have begun to send their boys to school. 
They do not take to new pursuits. 

' Golak Sona'rs are found in considerable numbers neiir Sonda 
in Sirsi Like Golak Brahmans, who are said to be descended from 
Brahman widows, these are the offspring of Sonar widows. The 
men are middle-sized fair and ■ well-featured, and the women 
delicatelv made. They speak Kanarese. They live in one-stoned 
houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their diet does 
not differ from that of the Aksalis or Kanarese goldsmiths. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the shonldercloth, and the headscarf; and 
the women the robe hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. They are quiet, hardworking, and thrifty, 
but have a poor name for honesty. They earn their living as gold- 
smiths. They are well-to-do and as a class are free from debt. They 
rank above the Padiyars or Kanarese prostitutes. Their daily life 
does not differ from that of Aksalis, and like them a family of five 
spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month. Their religious observances do 
not differ from those of the Aksdlis, and their religious Teacher is 
the head of the Yaishnav monastery at Sonda. Their customs are 
the same as those of Aksdlis. Breaches of social discipline are settled 
at meetings of adult castemen whose decisions are subject to the 
sanction of the Teacher. Of late they have begun to teach their 
boys to read and write Kdnarese. They do not take to new pursuits. 

Ka'sa'rs or KancllUga'rs, numbering 130 of whom 74 are 
males and 36 females, are thinly scattered over the district. Their 
family god is Kasd,rpal whose shrine is in a village of the same name 
near Panjim in Goa, and their goddess Kalamma. They have come 
from Goa within the last hundred years. The names of men are, 
Manjauath, Erishnashet, Ramchandrashet, Gop41shet, Yenkappshet ; 
and of women, Yashoda, Lakshmi, Satyabhama, Rukmini, Parvati, 
and Gauru. Their suimames are, Kukolikar, Madgavkar, Kaulekilr, 
and Jacholckar, all from places in Goa. They keep their connection 
with their Goa relations. They are divided into two branches, Konkan 
Kasars and Kanarese Kasars, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The men are fairish, short, and rather stout, and the women are like 
the men but fairer. The home speech of those who live on the coast 
is Konkani, and of those who live above the Sahyadris K4narese. 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow verandas, and front yards. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish, hut they also eat flesh and drink liquor, a few to excess. They 
are temperate eaters, fond of fish, and not ■ good cooks. The 
men wear the waistcloth, shquldercloth, and headscarf, and the 
women dress in the M^ratha-'rohe and the short-sleeved open- 
hacked bodipe.,: : Thny are hardworking thrifty aud clean, but 
have a; ]^br.n:afeb;::|or;:fair dealing. They make vessels of copper 
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and brass, and cast articles in brass^ copper, and bell-nietaL Tbeir 
hereditary and only calling is brass work. There is no apprentice- 
ship. Boys begin to w^ork between ten and twelve under their father 
or some other relation. They work to order, seldom selling their wares 
in the market. Their daily earnings vary from 7d. to Is, (5-S ans,). 
Their wares are not in much demand owing to the competition of 
cheap Poona and Malabar brass work. They get sheets from 
Bombay at 18^. (Rs. 9) the quarter, and sell them worked into water 
and cooking vessels, lamps, hinges, plates, and caps the prices repre- 
senting about £1 10.9. (Es. 15). They rank next to the trading classes. 
They rise early and work till ten when they take gruel and afterwards 
rest till dinner at about three. After dinner they again work till eight 
at night, when they sup. The women do nothing' but house vrork. 
A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They worship 
the ordinary Brahman and village gods and goddesses and keep all 
local holidays. Their spiritual Teacher is the bead of tbe Smart 
monastery at Shringeri in Maisnr. They employ Havig Brahmans 
to perform their marriage and death ceremonies, and bmm their 
dead. Girls are married before they come of age ; widow marriage 
is forbidden, polygamy is common, and polyandry is unknown. Boys 
are invested with the sacred thread between ten and twelve. A 
Hayig priest attends, and, after kindling the sacred fire, girds the 
boy with the sacred thread. Married women sing Kanarese songs 
and wave lighted lamps round the boy^s face. A dinner to the caste 
ends the ceremony. Their customs from birth to death are the 
same as those observed by Gudig^rs. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the adult castemen. 
The Kanarese Kasars have no headmen though those in Goa have 
hereditary budvants. They do not send their boys to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Badiges or Carpentejes, from hadige a mallet from hadi a stick, 
numbering about 6560, are found above the Sahyadris chiefly at 
Terga, Havgi, Mangalvad, and Haliyal in the Haliyal sub-division. 
They live with other castes both in towns and villages. They, 
talk Kanai'ese and the shrine of their family goddess is at Shirsangi 
near Ramdurg in Belgaiim. They are said to have come from 
Parasgad in Belgauni where families of their class are settled. 
The names in common use among men are, Bassappa, Karsappa, 
Lakshman, Rayappa, and Devappa; and among women, Balavva, 
Eudravva, Demavva, and Kallavva. They have no surnames, 
clan names, or subdivisions. They are dark, short, and strongly 
made, of middle height, and with round features. Their home tongue 
does not differ from that of the Ling^ats and other residents of 
the Kanara uplands. Their houses are one-storied, the walls of 
earth, and the roofs either of straw or tiled. The chief articles 
of furniture are mats, wooden boxes, metal pots, and lamps. Their 
common diet is rice and millet, and they eat fish and flesh, but di'ink 
no liquor and take no intoxicating ' drug. They are moderate eaters 
and poor cooks. Their special dishes are the same as those of 
Ling^yats. The men wear the waistcloth, the headscarf, and a 
jacket ; ' and the women the robe hanging like a petticoat and 
the upper end drawn over the head like a veih They also wear 
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bodices -with shorfc sleeves and a back. They are fond of decking 
tieir liair with sweet-scented flowers and wear the ordinary gold 
and silver ornaments. Both men and women are dirty and untidy 
in their dress. They keep a store of special holiday clothes which 
like their every-day dress come from the Belgaum and Dharwar 
hand-looms. Though dirty in their habits, they are thrifty, hard- 
working, and orderly. Their hereditary calling is carpentry. The 
women' do not help the men in their work. Some are skilful 
workers carving beautiful designs in wood. Boys do not bind 
themselves as apprentices, but begin to learn under their fathers or 
relations at the age of twelve. A good worker earns U. 6d. (12 am) 
a day and a poor worker 9d. (6 am,). Their calling is steady and 
well-paid and some of them own land which they let to tenants. 
They occasionally borrow to meet the cost of a wedding, but most 
of them are free from debt. They rank above Marathas, Kunbis, 
Bedars, and Kumbhars, and below the trading classes. They eat 
nothing but what has been cooked by people of their own caste. 
They take two meals a day, about noon and about eight ; and they 
spend most of the day at their work. Their slack season is from 
June to October, and their busy season from November to the end of 
May. A family of five generally spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month ; 
them houses cost £3 to £30 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 300), their furniture £2 to 
£J0 (Rs. 20-Es. 100), and they spend £10 to £20 (Rs.lOO-Rs. 200} 
on their marriages. They are religious. Their fam% priest or bhat 
is of their own caste ; they neither employ Brahmans to perform 
their ceremonies nor pay them respect. Their special object of 
devotion is Kalamma, and they make pilgrimages to Gokarn, 
Benares, Rimeshvar, Pandharpur, and Tirupati. They keep all 
local holidays though of the greater gods they worship only Ishvar 
or Shiva. Their spiritual Teacher called Monappa who is of their own 
caste lives in celibacy in Ms monastery at Hubli in Dharwtir and 
receives tithes. They do not offer blood sacrifices, but are strong 
believers in soothsaying and spirits. Girls are married between 
eight and twelve and boys between sixteen and twenty. They 
burn their dead- and mourn them ten days. For ten days after a 
birth or a death the family is considered unclean. On the eleventh 
day their family priest purifies them by kindling the sacred fire and 
giving them the five products of the cow. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised. On the fifth day after a birth 
they worship a cocoanut and offer it a dish called Miichdi made of 
rice molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. This the midwife eats, 
and ties a girdle of cotton thread round the child^s waist. On the 
twelfth day, after a purifying ceremony, the child is named and cradled 
and caste people are feasted. When about twelve years old boys 
are girt with the sacred thread with the help of the family priest. 
This and their other ceremonies do not differ from those of Viinis 
and Brdhnians. Their social disputes are enquired into and reported 
to the spiritual Teacher by committees of adult castemen under the 
presidency of an hereditary headman called hiulvanL Eating with 
people of other castes. is, punished by expulsion. Other offences are 
punished by ’ fin# ; 'to £25 ,(lis. 4 - Rs. 250) which 

are paid to the Teach#.; Those- who ’are too poor to’ pay the fine are ' 
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made to sweep tlie floor of tie village temple for a certain. number ' 
of days. Tieir boys learn.to read and write^ but tiey do not take 
to ■ ne W' pnrsuits. 

Sllta'rs or CarpentekSj numbering 3220 of whom 1729 are males 
and 1491 females^ are found in allKdrwdr villages. Tiey are incladed 
in tie Pancial community and are said to iave come from Eatnagiri:' 
about a century ago. Tie names in ordinary use among men are, 
Hondii, Yesii, Shamba, Goma^ Soirn, J6jxu^ Pundlik, and Biikn. Tie 
word mestydi^ siort form oimedri or foreman, is added to every name. 
Tie women are called Savitri, Sita, Gopi, Janki, Yasioda, DvarM^ 
Venkii, and iivdn. They iave no surnames. Their family gods are 
Siamba of Eatnagiri, Biavani of Kolhapur, and Eaiilnati and 
Manli of S^ntode near Savant vadi. Tiey are said still to maiTy with 
those of tieir class who iave remained in tie Konkan. They iave 
no subdivisions. They are of middle size and somewhat dark, short, 
and slender, but strong. They speak a Konkani which does not 
differ from the home tongue of the Shenvis. They live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front yards. 
Their staple food is rice and fish, but they have no rule against eating 
flesh or drinking liquor ; they are moderate eaters, fond of fish chillies 
and tamarind, and not good cooks. The men dress like Bavkule 
Vanis in a waist cloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. The 
women wear the robe passing the skirt back between the legs, a 
bodice, and ornaments of gold and silver. They are hardworking, 
sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They are carpenters, building houses 
and making wooden stools and benches. They do not bind themselves 
as apprentices but learn under their father or some other relation, 
beginning work about ten or twelve. Their daily earnings vary 
according to their skill from 9d to 1&*. 6 d. (6.-12 ans.). Their work 
is constant. The women do nothing but house work. In rank and 
condition they differ little from Lohars. The men rise early and go 
to work ,* they return at eleven, and after bathing in warm water eat 
rice gruel; they take their dinner at two, go back to work, and returning 
home at sunset sup at eight. A family of five spends about 1 65 . (Es. 8 ) 
a month. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods and keep the 
usual holidays. Their family gods are the village gods and 
goddesses. They have a great dread of evil spirits and ghosts and 
believe in witchcraft. They employ Karhada and Konkanasth 
Br 4 hmans to perform their ceremonies and treat them with gi^eat 
respect. Girls must be married before they are twelve. Widow 
marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is common. They burn their 
dead and mourn for ten days. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school, 
but are improving in their craft, 

IiOlia'rB or A'ciia'ris, that' is. BxiACEshiths, numbering 834 of 
whom 428 are males and 406 females^ are found all over the district. 
They take their name from the Sanskrit" Zo A- iron. Like the Sonars 
theyare called Pdnchdis, a word derived by some fromPanchdl the old 
name of Upper India, but by themselves said to come from Panchanan 
or five mouths in reference to the five mouths of the architect of 
the universe. The ordinary names of- men are, Kushta, Sukdo, 
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Porgo^ Piso, Irappa, Annappa; Manjappa^ Vitlial, Kiit, Bomaii, 
Somaii,:''' Siibraya, E4ma, and Birappa j and of women, Janki, 
Enkmini, Yaslioda, Ckolai, Subbu, Naga^Baiju, Yeiikii, and Lakslimi, 
They take rmst or foreman, Lolim', A'cMri, or Badige after tneir 
names.. ■ Tkey .kave sncb family stocks as Agnes „ and ;Mann, and 
only persons of different stocks intermarry. Tbeir family gods 
are Kalamma of Ankola and Somnatb of Tirgan in ^Goa. ^ There 
are two divisions, Konkan Ackaris and Kannad Ackaris, ^wko 
neither eat together nor intermarry. They are of middle height, 
dark, and strongly made. The home speech of those who live on 
the coast is Konkani, and of those who live above the Sahyadris is 
Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched 
roofs, verandas, and front yards. On one side of their dwelling 
they have their working sheds with a furnace, a pair of bellows, and 
an anvil. Their furniture includes low stools, straw mats, brass 
lamps, and copper vessels. Their common food is rice and fish, but 
they sometimes eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate 
eaters but bad cooks. Pish is their chief dainty. Indoors the men 
wear the loincloth, and out of doors the shouldercloth, waistcloth, 
and headscarf. Among Konkan Lohars the women pass the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet, draw one end over the upper 
part of the body, and wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Among Kannad Lohars the women wear the I’obe like a petticoat 
drawing one end over the upper part of the body. They also 
wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Some of them are 
very skilful in making knives, muskets, brass lamps, and locks. 
Their chief work is making and mending field tools for which 
the villagers pay them a yearly grain allowance. They also 
work in wood making furniture and building houses. When 
they work in wood they are called Acharis or Badiges, that is 
carpenters. Before hook-swinging was forbidden it was the 
office of the Lohdr to work the iron hook into the muscles of the 
devotee^s back. They do not bind themselves as apprentices, but 
begin work between ten and twelve under their father or some other 
relation. Most of them are hereditary iron-smiths and carpenters. 
Their work is constant as they are always employed by husbandmen 
to make tools and by others to make nails and other iron articles used 
in house building. They seldom work as day labourers, but prepare 
articles to order and take contracts for building houses. Their 
daily earnings vary from 9d to Is. 6d. (6-12 ans). They are well 
paid, but their custom of spending more money than they can afford 
on their children's marriages keeps them encumbered with debt. 
They rank next to traders. They rise early and after working till 
ten take gruel and rest till two when they dine and work till sunset. 
The women mind the house. A family of five spends about 14s. (Es. 7) 
a month. They worship all Brahman and village gods and keep all 
local holidays. They are religious and have faith in soothsaying, 
witchcraft, and evil spirits- Their spiritual Teacher is a monk of 
their own caste who has four monasteries, at Madgaon in Goa, at 
Mdjjdli and OMtakuia in K&war, ^nd afc Ankola. He generally 
lives in these monasteries when on visitation tours except at Ohitakula 
where the monastery is ’ ruined and the Teacher is entertained in 
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tlie liotises of well-to-do Acliaris. Tlie Teaclaex' has generally a 
disciple with him whom he appoints to succeed him after his death. 
If he has no disciple and if he fails to name a successor, the 
people of the caste choose one of their number and have him formally 
initiated by some sanycisi or ascetic. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread by a Joishi Brahman when they are about twelve years old 
but without the regular wpanayan ceremony.^ They marry their 
gilds before twelve. The heads of widows are shaved and their 
marriage is forbidden. They bury their dead and mourn ten days. 
With the help of some of the castemen, their spiritual Teacher 
settles social disputes when he passes on tour through the district 
and receives contributions from the people. They neither send 
their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. 

G-ndiga'rs or OAnvsiiS, numbering 380 of whom 190 are males and 
190 females, are found in small numbers in Sirsi, Siddapur, Honavar, 
and Kiimta- They also call themselves Chifcdrs which is the name 
given by Mann to artisans. They take the word shetti after their name. 
They came to Kdnara from Groa after the establishment of Portuguese 
rule. Their family gods are, Nagesh, Eaulnath, Lakshmi-Narayan, 
Mhalsa, Shantadurga, Kdveri, and Kdmakshi, whose shrines are in 
Goa. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and to belong to the Kashyap^ 
Kaundanya, Yasishtha, Gautama, and Bhdradvaj stocks; but the 
Brahmans reject their claim and consider^ them Shudras. Their 
surnames are place names, Kukolkdr, Anklekdr, Honavarkdr, 
Kumtekdr, Bilgikar, Siddapurkai*, and Sondekar, all except 
Kukolkar from villages in Kanara. The names in common use 
among men are,Manjappa,Monappa, Subbanna, Durgayya, Yenkappa, 
Devappa,Eaulayya, Krishna, Narzan, Sdntayya,Gurappa, Hanmant, 
Yenkatraman, Ganpati, Yishnu, and Subrdya ; and among women 
Gauramma,Gangamma,Iramma, Pomma, Kagamma, Yenku, Kdveri, 
Santeri, Honnamma, and Chinnamma. They eat and marry ^ with 
those of their class who remained in Goa. They are fair, middle- 
si 2 ;ed, and most of them weak. Their home speech is Kdnarese, amd 
those who live along the coast also speak Konkani. They live in 
one or two storied houses with mud or stone walls and tiled and 
thatched roofs with wide verandas where they sit and work. Their 
common food is rice and fish, but they eat flesh and drink liquor 
when they offer Hood sacrifices to shaldis or when they can afford 
to buy them. They are moderate eaters but hard drinkers. "They 
are extremely fond of fish and of hot and sour dishes. The men 
wear the waist cloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf; and the women 
the robe, passing the skirt back between the feet, with a short- 
sleeved and backed bodice. The up-country women do not pass 
the end of the robe between the feet. The men, though skilful, 
are unsteady, thriftless, untruthful, laziy, and inattentive to their 
wmrk. They carve sandalwood, ivory, and ebony with great skilL 
They also work on the lathe in wood, making beautiful lacquered 
articles, the pith crowns worn by bridegrooms, and the pith flowers 


^ In Ooa tney liave priests of their own caste who officiate at all their ceremonies, 
IH' Elnara they have.ho priests of their -own caste. 
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and crests .which are much used by the lower classes of Hinclns during 
the Shimga holidays in March-ApriL They do,not mahe weddiug: 
coronets for dancing-girls^ as dancing -girls refuse to dance in 
their 'houses. The Gudigars work the lathe with a bow , strung: with' ; 
raw deer . hide, not like most carpenters with tie help of a secoiid..:. 
workman. The women help the men especially in making articles 
of pith. They prepare work-boxes costing from £3 to £50 (Rs. 30 
Rs. 500), cabinets from £15 to £100 (Rs. 160-Rs. 1000), work- 
tables from £20 to £60 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 600), watch-stands from 4.s. 
to £15 (Rs. 2 - Rs. 150), glove-boxes from £ I to £5 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 50), 
jewelry-boxes from £3 10s. to £20 (Rs. 35 -Es. 200), writing 
boxes from £3 10s. to £25 (Rs. 35 - Rs. 250), pen-holders from £l 
10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 30), pen-stands from 2s. to £1 (Re. 1 - Es. 10), 
card-cases from 7s. to £2 (Rs. 3| - Es. 20), chess-boards from £5 to 
£100 (Rs. 60-Es. 1000), paper-weights from 6s. to £2 (Rs. 3-Rs.20)5 
paper-cutters from Is. to i2s. (8 ans. -Rs. 6), needle-cases from 2s. to 
10s. (Re. 1-Rs. 5), card-boxes from £3 10s. to £20 (Rs. 35-Rs. 200), 
and handkerchief -boxes from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 50). An 
article worth £8 takes about three months^ labour and the cost of 
the sandalwood is about £1 (Rs. 10) the man or quarter. They gene- 
rally work to order, seldom offering articles for sale except such 
as have been condemned by the people who ordered them. Their 
chief „ calling is engraving and painting. They paint boards for 
various purposes and do all sorts of turning work. They were once 
well-to-do, and owned land, but inattention to work and improvident 
habits have greatly injured them. They rank next to traders, 
but do not eat food cooked by any one except a Havig Brahman. 
They work from early morning to ten, then take gruel for breakfast, 
and after dining about one go on woi’king till sunset. The women, 
besides house work, help the men in making articles of pith and 
in painting. A family of five spends about 146‘. (Rs. 7) a month. 
Their spiritual Teacher is the Smart head of the Shringeri monastery 
in Maisur. They worship aH local gods. Their family priests are 
Havig Brahmans whom they treat with great respect. They make 
pilgrimages to Tirupati, Dharmasthal, Gokarn, and Rameshvar. 
They marry their girls between nine and eleven, and gird their 
boys with the sacred thread before marriage. The bridegroom 
wears a pith crown prepared by one of their own caste. He pays 
10.9. (Rs. 5) for the crown, the amount being distributed among 
the castemen. Other sums of 8s. to 129, (Rs. 4 - Rs. 6) are also 
paid to the caste by the bride and bridegroom. On the sixth day 
after a birth they perform the satU ceremony, and name and cradle 
the child and worship jaladevata or the goddess of water on the 
twelfth. They observe the ordinary puberty and pregnancy cere- 
monies. The heads of widows are not shaved, but they are not 
allowed to many. Their other ceremonies do not differ from those of 
T dnis. Two ranks among them hold a specially high position, gaudm 
or district-heads, and hudmnts or village-heads. The bttdvanfs 
preside over all caste meetings, and there is generally an appeal or 
reference to the gauda. They teach their children to read and 
'write_K4narese ,..';;;',;, * 

’ Jinga'rs, numbering 30 of whom 16. are males and 14 females. 
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are found in tlie Sirs! sub-division and in the town of Hoiiavar. The 
word is generally taken to mean saddle-maker from the Persian 
jin a saddle; their Hindu name is said to be Chitrakar or painterd 
The names in common use among men are, Lakshman, Krishna, 
Manjappa, Keshvappa, Mallappa, Kallappa, Nilappa, Lingappa, 
Chokkappa, and Mailarappa ; and among women, Devamnia, Parvati, 
Nilamma, N ingamma, Venkamma, and Manjanima. Their surnames 
are Kaligrant, Mapalkar, and Potlakar. Their family god is Msilar- 
linga, whose shrine is at Hai^panhalli in Bellari. Their home tongue 
is Kanarese and their parent stock is found in Maisur whence they 
are said to have come and with whom they still eat and inter- 
marry. They are divided into JingArs and Ghitars or painters, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are short, w'heat-col- 
cured, and well-made, with round unnoticeable faces. Their Kanarese 
does not differ from that of other local Kanarese-speaking classes 
above the Sahyadris. They live in lines of one-storied houses with 
mud walls and thatched roofs. Their staple diet is rice, split pulse, 
and fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. They are not good 
cooks, but are moderate eaters, their special dishes being ptUsa, 
vaddsy chahliy and wheat-bi’ead stuffed with boiled pulse mixed with 
molasses. The women wear the skirt of the robe passed back 
between the feet and the upper end drawn over the. head like a veil, 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. Their gold and silver 
ornaments are like those worn by other classes above the Sahyadris. 
The men^s dress is a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, 
with gold ear and finger rings, and silver girdles. Both men and 
women wear Dharwar and Beigaum cloth and have a store of rich 
clothes for holiday use. Their hereditary calling is said to be 
saddle-making, but they work in wood and deal in gram, pulse, spices, 
fruit, and groceries. The women do not help the men in their work. 
Boys begin to learn between twelve and sixteen; they have no 
system of apprenticeship. An ordinary workman earns to 
(4-6 ans.) a day, and a skilled workman 9d. to Is. (6-8 ans,). Their 
calling as carpenters has of late suffered by the competition of 
Gudig'frs and other workers in wood who surpass them in skill. 
Many of them have been forced to borrow and are badly off. They 
rank with Gudigars and other artisans. The men work during 
most of the day taking two meals, one between ten and eleven, the 
other between se^en and eight; the women mind the house. They 
are busy during the fair season, but have little to do during the rains. 
A family of five spends about 14s, (Rs. 7) a month. Their house 
varies in value from £5 to £50 (Rs. 50- Rs. 500), their furniture 
is worth about £5 (Rs. 50), and their weddings cost £10 to £50 
(Rs, 100-Rs. 500). They are a religious people. Their family 
priests are Havig, Konkanasth, Deshasth, or Karhada Brahmans to 
whom they pay great respect. They worship all local gods and 
keep all holidays, their special deities being Venkatramana and 
MaiMrlinga, and they go on pilgrimage to HarpanhalH, Tirupati, and 
Gokarn. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery 


i -Buchanan’s Mysor, I. 254. They are also called Muchis or leather workers and 
or decOr’ators., Bice’s Mysor,-!. -328,‘3d4. 
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at Stringeri in west Maisnr. They believe in soothsaying, 
witchcraft; and spirits, and offer animal sacrifices to the village gods. 
They employ Brahmans to perform their marriage and death cere- 
monies, Gilds are married between seven and twelve, and boys 
between fourteen and sixteen. The dead are burnt and mourned 
ten days, and a family is considered impure for ten days after a 
birth or a death. On the eleventh the family pxuest purifies them 
by giving them the five products of the cow. They teach their boys 
to read and write K^inarese. 

SMmpis or Tailobs, numbering 628 of whom S48 are males 
and 280 females, are found above the Sahyklris in Sirsi, Yeliapur, 
and Haliyal They are said to have come in search of work from the 
Bombay Karnatakdistrictsabout the beginning of the present century. 
Their surnames are,Shendgi, Achalkar, Mohinderkar,Phople, Sulake, 
Lokhande, Eansinkar, Tirmnle, and Karmnse. Persons bearing the 
same surnames do not intermarry. Their family god and goddess 
are Vithoba of Pandharpnr and Yelamma of Saundatti in Dhmwhr. 
There are two subdivisions, Eangaris and Shimpis proper. The 
Eangari Shimpis are dyers, while the Shimpis proper do needle- 
work. They eat with each other but do not intermarry which is the 
only distinction between the two subdivisions. They are of middle 
size, dark complexion, weak, and flabby, with regular features, high 
noses, and roundfaces. Theirhome speech is Marathi and with others 
a rough K^narese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walLs> 
thatched roofs, and fi'ont verandas. Their every-day food is rice 
and pulse, hut they eat flesh and fish and drink liquor. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. The men wear the waistclot% 
the shouldercloth or a long coat called angi^ and the headscarf ; 
and the women the robe, letting the skht fall like a petticoat from the 
waist and throwing the upper end over the head like a veil. They 
also wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves. They are hard- 
sober, thrifty, and well-behaved. They are tailors and 
cl^^ and are notorious for filching pieces of the clotb. 

‘ They are fairly well-to-do, ranking next to traders and differing 
little from them in their daily life. A family of five spends about 
14^. (Es. 7) a month. They worship the oi’dinary Brdhmanio gods 
and keep local holidays. Their family god is Vithoba. They employ 
Havig, Karhada, or Konkanasth Brahmans to perform their marriage 
puberty and death ceremonies, and show them much respect. Their 
favourite places of pilgrimage are Pandharpur and Gokarn, and 
their spiritual Teacher is the Sm^rt head of the monastery at 
Shringeri in west Maisnr* They marry their girls before they come 
of age. They burn theii'deadandallowwidow marriage and polygamy* 
On the sixth day after birth the satti ceremony is performed and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. They do not 
wear the sacred thread. At the end of the first year the child^s 
ears are pierced, and, if he is a boy, his hair is closely cut with 
scissors. A boy before he is twelve years old is initiated by having 
ceHain texts whispered in his ear by a Teacher or gum* After the 
, religious part of the ceremony is over a dinner' is given. Boys 
, _ ; marry., between twelve 'ahd eighteen and girls before they are twelve. 
On the d^y are propitiated and a dinner 
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is giYen, On tie wedding day tie boy and girl are batied and 
turmeric is nibbed on boti of them and the guests are presented 
with sugar and betel leaf. The wedding coronet or bhdsing is put 
on mid^anlcanddr, dhdre^ and arte or lamp-waving ceremonies are 
performed and dinner given to the caste people. The wedding 
ceremony lasts four days at a cost of £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Es. 200). 
The expenses of a puberty ceremony vary from £1 to £1 10^. 
(Rs. 10«Rs. 15). The dead are burnt. The fire is carried by a 
married son of the deceased^ or if he has no married son by a married 
nephew or other near relation. On the eleventh day a dinner is 
served to relations and food and money are given to Brahman 
priests or hhais. On the anniversary another dinner is given to 
relations. Death and memorial ceremonies cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 30- 
Rs. 50). Their social disputes are settled at meetings of castemen 
under the presidency of a headman or hiidvant Few can read or 
write^ but some send their children to school. A few are prosperous 
cloth-dealers. 

Kannad Klimba'rs or Kanarese-speaking Pottees^ numbering 
about 1500, are found in small numbers throughout the districts 
The Kumbdr or potter, probably homhumbh Bi water-pot, is paid by 
an allowance of gi’ain known as the humhdf geni or potter^s due. 
Before the arrival of Brahmans pot-makers seem to have held a 
position as a religious or priestly class. They still officiate in the 
temples of local deities and are employed to perform funeral rites 
which are called Jcimbdr-Jcriya or potteris rites. These resemble the 
funeral rites of the Komarpaiks except that the Joishi^s place is taken 
by a potter or Kumbar. They make pots and figures representing 
rural gods, among which Vagro has the form of a tiger and am^nas 
or mothers are heaps of pots. The names of men are Santappa, 
Nagappa, Manjappa, Birappa, Lakshman, Ganpayja, Devayya, 
Tammanna ; and of women, Demawa, S^ntu, Biramma, Nagamma, 
Timmi, and Venku. Their family goddesses are Marka Devate of 
Haldipur near Kumta and Durgad^evi of Knmta. They probably 
came from the Bombay Karnatak. The men are of middle size, 
some tall and some short, wheat-coloured, and disposed to 
stoutness, and strongly made ; the women are like the men but 
somewhat fairer. Their home speech is Kitnarese. They live in 
one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and courtyards, 
on one side of which stands their working-shed with the potteris 
wheel. Their ordinary diet is rice, fish, and rdg% and they do not 
drink liquor. They eat fowls, sheep, and forest and feathered game 
on the last day of I)as7^am September- October, on the bhdnd or car 
festival in April -May, and on other occasions when they can afford 
it. They are moderate eaters but poor cooks. In dress they 
resemble Konkan Kumbars. The women wear the robe without 
drawing the lower end back between the feet. Both men and 
women wear the silver and gold ornaments ordinarily worn by the 
dower classes. They are thriftless, ^ and mot well-behaved. Most 
are servaxits of the village deities, the. origin of their office being 
apparently the fact that they make clay figures and eai’then pots, a 
primitive form of shrine. A Knmh^r man and woman working 
together earn about 9d. (6 an$,) a day* Kumb&s who act as 
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temple servants are called Gimgas. TKey bear the pot or Jcalash 
worshipped daring the hhcmd or car festival which is a small copper 
or silver vessel called gmdi like an English jug. This jug or gincli 
is filled vith water and on its mouth mango sprays and an unhiisked 
eocoanut are laid. Near the neck of the gmcU on one side are 
engraved gold rays like the nixnbns in Eonian Catholic pictures. 
The gincli thus adorned is called halash^ and is placed on alow 
wooden stool and worshipped with offerings of flowers, fruit, burning 
incense, and camphor. Besides acting as temple priests, they 
perform death, ceremonies called Kumbdr-^hnya for all Shudras 
except the depressed classes. They serve as mediums between the 
gods and all classes of Hindus and also act as soothsayers. During 
the rains the men till and the women cook and help the men in 
the fields and in making pots. They are badly off as most of 
them have alienated the lands which they held as temple-servants. 
They rank next to the trading classes. Both men and women 
make earthen vessels and children of seven and over help their 
parents. A family of five spends about 16a. (Es. 8) a month. 
They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, but the objects of their 
particular devotion are the local deities known as mnmas or mothers 
and jatga or jattig a wrestler. They employ Havig Brahmans to 
perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies, and pay 
them great respect. They marry their girls between nine and twelve 
and their boys between fifteen and eighteen, and either burn or bury 
their dead, allowing polygamy and widow marriage, but seldom 
practising them. The ceremonies attending birth, marriage, and 
death do not differ from those .pf the NMors. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of castemen under the presidency of an heredi- 
tary headman or hiidvant. Their spiritual Teacher is the Smart head 
of the Shringeri monastery in west Maisur to whom they pay tithes 
through his representative who lives at Gokarn. They do not 
know how to read and write and do not send their boys to school 
or take to new pursuits. 

Konkail Knmba'rs or Konkani-speaking Pottiks, numbering 
about 600, are found in small numbers in Karw^r and YelHpur. 
They appear to have come from TJsgaon in Goa. Like the Kanarese 
Kumbars they seem to have been local priests before the Brdhmans 
came to Kanara, and they still officiate in some of the temples of the 
local deities. At Asnoti in Karwar there is a temple dedicated to 
Edmnath, and another to Kattinbira, where none but a Konkan 
Kumb^r can act as ministrant. They have the privilege of 
making pots and earthen figures of rural gods which they pile in 
heaps in the temples or gudis and among evergreen shrubs on 
the verge of forests. The names in common use among men are^ 
Eushta, Shiva, Tambdo, Govinda, Balso, Pavto, and Sagun ; and 
among women Savitri, Janki, Dbge, Bhime, Yashode, and Enkmin. 
They have no surnames. They still eat and marry with those of 
their caste who have remained in Goa. They are middle-sized and 
slender. Their home speech is Konkani, and their houses do not 
differ from those of Kanarese Kumbars, Their every-day food 
is rice,.r%% an<i animal food but do not drink 

liquor of use, any drug.;.-. They are moderate eaters but 
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not good cooks. Tke men wear tie loinclotli^ tke slioulderclotli^ 
and tli 0 headscarf I and the women in Maratha fashion draw the 
skirt of the. robe back between the ieet. ■ They are hardworking^, 
thrifty^ and well-behaved. They make earthen pots and tiles^ the 
price of a pot varying fromIcL to Is. (J'-S ans,)^ tiles selling at 5s, 
to 7s,, (Rs. 2|--Rs. S|) the thousand. The men are .helped by the 
women. None of their work requires special skill. They take clay 
from fields for which they pay the owner about 2^. for a hundred tons, 
besides filling and levelling the ground where they have dug. 
They fire their pots and bricks by stacking them between thick layers 
of dry branches. They also turn roof tiles, earning 6cl. (4 ans.) a day, 
and act as husbandmen raising crops of rice during the rainy 
season. The women, besides house woi*k, help the men in the 
field and in making and selling pots. Though their calling is not 
■well paid they are faiidy off. Their social position and their daily 
life do not differ from those of the Kanarese Kumbars. A family 
of five spends about 14s. (Bs. 7) a month. They worship the 
village gods and have strong faith in soothsaying and witchcraft. 
They employ Karhada and Joishi Brahmans to perform their 
ceremonies and treat them with great respect. They have a house- 
hold god called Puris of whom a brass figure is kept in most houses. 
Their spiritual Teacher is the or world»teacher of 

Shriiigeri in west Maisur to whom they pay dd. to Is. {4-8a725.) a 
year through a representative or ^drupatyagdr. Their girls are 
married between eight and twelve and their boys between fourteen 
and twenty. Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is 
common. Their ceremonies at birth, puberty, marriage, and death 
resemble those of the Konkn^is. They burn their dead. Their here- 
ditary headman helped by the castemen settles social disputes. 
None of them read or write and they do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. They are an ignorant people. 

Linga'yS't Kumba'rs, or LmalvAT Potters, numbering about 
500, are found above the Sahyadris. They are said to have come to 
Kanara about the same time as the Banjigs. They are short, stal- 
wart, and muscular. They speak Kanarese and live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and their furni- 
ture includes low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, brass lamps, and 
copper pots. Their every-day food is rice, pulse, and millet. They 
do not eat animal food or drink liquor, llioy are moderate eaters 
and good cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, shonldercloth, and 
headscarf ; and the women a bodice with a back and short sleeves, 
and the robe whose skirt hangs like a petticoat and whose upper end 
is drawn over the shoulders and breast. They wear gold and silver 
ornaments in their noses and ears, and round their necks, wrists, 
and toes. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and honest. Like 
Konkani and Kannad KumbArs' thoy work in clay using the 
potter^s wheel. They are well off. They rank next to Banjigs and 
Mallavs who do not take food cooked by them. Both men and 
women work from morning to sunset and children begin to help their 
parents after they are about eight years old. A family of five spends 
aboiit 14^. (Rs. 7) a month. They wear the ling in a silver box 
folded in a handkerchief, and worship Shiv, Parvati, and Basava the 
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founder of tieir sect in tlie form of SMt^s bull or oiandt They do 
not differ in any particular from the Baiijigs. Tbe Lingayat caj^a is 
their family priest and they bow to Brahmanic gods when they pass 
their temples, though they neither worship nor risit them* They 
believe in soothsaying and sorcery^ using trinkets containing charms 
written on slips of paper by Ghadh Kom&paik, Maratha, and 
ifamburi charmers and soothsayers to cure sickness or avoid evil 
They hold the usual Lingayat beliefs, that a true believer has no need 
of sacrifices, that a birth or a death cannot make him impure, and that 
girls need not be married before they come of age. Their weddings 
and other ceremonies are performed by Lingayat apjas whom they 
treat with much respect. They keep all Lingayat holidays and 
make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Ulvi, and Benares. Their social 
institutions and their rules regarding caste offences are the same as 
those among the Banjigs* They do not send their boys to school oi" 
take to new pursuits. 

Boga^rs orBANGLE-ssnuEBS, returned at about fifteen, are found in 
small numbers in Karwar and Ankola. They are said to have come 
from Goa within the last fifty years and to be a branch of the Jain 
Bog4rs now found above the Sahyadxus with whom they have no 
intercourse. They add s/iet to their names. The names in common 
use among men are, Gopal, Gann, L4du, Jirgo, E%hoba, and 
Lakshman ; and among women, Lakshmi, Gopi, Subadri, Shevantu, 
Baije, and Bayu. Their family goddess is Kdlamma of Savantvadi. 
They neither eat nor intemarry with other bangle-makers. They 
are middle-sized, spare, and wheat-coloured. Their home speech 
is Konkani with a large mixture of Mai’athi and Portuguese words* 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow verandas, and front yards. Their every-day food is rice 
and fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate 
eaters, fond of tamarind and chillies, but not good cooks. The 
men wear the loincloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf. 
They maybe known by the strings of bangles they carry slung over 
their shoulders. The women wear the robe passing the skirt between 
the feet, and the short-sleeved and backed bodice. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, mild, and orderly. They make and bring glass 
bangles from Goa and have much skill in putting them on, which 
is a difficult operation, as the women pride themselves in wearing 
bangles of the smallest possible size. They do not take to new 
pursuits, and owing to the importation of cheapei'* and finer 
English and Chinese bangles, their present state is somewhat 
depressed. They rank with Loh^rs and Gudig^rs. The men go out 
to hawk their bangles and the women do house work during* the 
greater part of the day. Their daily life does not much differ from 
that of the Telugu Banjigs. A family of five spends about 12s » 
(Rs, 6) a month. They employ Karhada or Konkanasth Brahmans 
to perform their marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. Their 
family god is Nirankdr whose shrine is in Goa, and they are 
worshippers of shaUis and of the ordinary local gods. They listen 
to soothsayers and employ sorcerers and keep all local holidays, 
’Th^y^wear the , sacred and acknowledge' as,, their spiritual 

Teachert the Sin€rt h^';pf;4he , Shringeri monastery in ■ west Maisur. 
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Girls are married between nine and twelve and boys between 
fonrteen and eighteen. Widow marriage is not allowed but polygamy 
is common. The dead are buried. Their other customs and ceremonies 
do not differ from those of the Lohars. Their social disputes are 
settled at meetings of the men of the caste under a headman or 
htulvard. They do not know how to read or write and do not send 
their boys to school. 

Ganndis or Misons, about' ninety, are found in the Haliyal 
siib-di vision. They live with other castes both in towns and villages. 
They are said to have come from Belgaum about ten years ago in 
search of work, and they still eat and marry with the Gaandis 
of Kittur in Belgaum. Their home tongue is Kanarese. Their 
family deities are Yellamma and Nandyal Basaveshvar, whose shrines 
are in the Parasgad sub-division of Belgaum. The names in 
common use among men are^ R^mappa^ Kenchappa Dullappa^ 
Mhalappa, and Chennappa; and among women^ Shivnanjavva^ 
Yellavvaj, Mallavva^ and Kallavva. They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark^ muscular, round-featured, and middle-sized. Their 
Kdnarese does not differ from the local dialect. Their houses are 
one-storied with mud walls and tiled roofs, and their chief goods 
and chattels are palm-leaf mats, copper and earthenware vessels, low 
wooden stools, and brass lamps. Their staple diet is rice, millet, 
and split pulse, and they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 

They are moderate eaters but bad cooks. Their special dishes 

are hoUge and a sweet gruel called which differs from 

paisa only in being made of cow^s milk instead of cocoanut milk. 

They take two meals every day at noon and at eight. The men 

wear either a narrow waistcloth or breeches, a slionldercloth, and 
a headscarf; the women wear the robe hanging like a petticoat, 
and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil ; the bodice has 
short sleeves and aback. They wear gold and silver ornaments 
like those worn by Lingayats, but they show little taste in their 
dress which is dirty and untidy. They buy their clothes from 
local shopkeepers who get them from the hand-loom weavers of 
Dhjlrwar and Belgaum. Though neither clean nor tidy, they are 
hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and well-behaved. Their hereditary 
calling is stone-cutting. They build stone wails, plaster houses, and 
roughen grind-stones. The women mind the house and neither they 
nor boys under sixteen help the men in their work. A good mason 
earns 9d. to Is. 6d. (6-12 a7is.) a day. Their calling is steady and 
they are fairly off, being able to raise loans onpersonal security, which, 
as a rule, they are careful to pay. They rank next to Alar^thas and 
Lingayats. Men work from six to twelve and from two to six, and 
women and children remain at home minding the house. They are 
. busy during the fair weather but have little to do during the rains. 
A family of five spends about 16§. (Rs. 8) a month. Their houses are 
worth £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 200), their furniture £1 to £5 (Rs. ID- 
Es. 50 ), and a marriage costs them about £10 (Rs. 100). Their chief 
gods are Shiv, Basaveshvar, and Yellamma, and their fainily priests 
and spiritual guides are Lingayats. The spiritual Teacher is the head 
of the Kalmatli monastery at Kittur in, Belgaum. They venerate 
Brahmans and Br&man gods and their special holidays mq Soli in 
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before she is man-ied she has to undergo a piiriiymg ceremony 
which costs ahouts £5 (Es. 50). Widow marriage and polygamy ^ 

' ii 1 T^rapti^ed'* DolYuncIry is unknown. W^lieiij, as.oiteii, , 
Snnms aSnfaL is mLried a ieJ months after birth, the marrkge 
coronet is tied to the cradle instead of being placed on the child s 
brow. Their hereditary headman or hidvcmt setdeyocial disputes 
with the help of a council of adult castemen. Oftenders agai 
cade rules are punished with fine or_ espnision according to the 
oravity of the offence. The offender dines the community when his 
Lse is disposed of. Boys go to school till they are twelve. 

Kallukutigs, a class of wandering stone-masras not shown 
separately in the census, number about a hundred. They are found 
Kmall numbers in Gokarn, Sirsi, Siddapiir, and other parts of 
the district. Their name comes from the two Kanarese words 
Icallu stone and kuttu to cut. They are said to have come from the 
Bombav Karnatak and Maisur. Their own tradition traces their 
descent from tlie W orld-builder Vishva-hanna, 1 b ey are considered 
one of the Panch^ls, a word which is supposed to mean the five classes 
of artisans. The men’s names are, Nagya, Shetta, Y ella, i imma, bidda, 
Bassyay and Eama ; and tbe women^s^ Devi^ Ndgi^ and riminakka. 
Their family god is Haniimanta who has many shrines m the 
district They eat and marry with the Kallukutigs or stone-cutters 
of the Bombay Karnatak. Both men and women are dark, 
middle-sized, and strong. They talk both Marathi and Kanarese. 
They have seldom houses or huts, generally putting up m rest- 
hou4s. Their staple diet is rice, millet, fish, and vegetables. 
They eat the flesh of fowls and mutton and drink liquor, ihe men 
wear the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth without passing the stot 
between the feet, a headscarf, a shouldercloth, and a blanket. 
The women wear the robq han^ng like a petticoat and a bodice with 
■■ short sleeves and acbaeji;* : Besides the lucky necklace and glass 
' bracelets therwear goltl and siiver .earrings, necklacesi and wristlets. 
They are l»dworkiag,f b4etly* thnttless 
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and fond of drink. Tliey roiiglien gramte grinding-stones and make 
granite flonr-mills. They moTe from place to place witli a low 
cart with, solid wood wheels drawn by buffaloes. Their tools are a 
short heavy-headed hammer and thi^ee to eight chisels. When at 
work they earn about 4<^. {21 ans.) a day ; but they never find many 
days^ work in one place and have always to keep on the move. 
They are badly off and are often forced to beg. They rank with 
Vadars and like Vadars take three meals a day. When they come 
to a village men and women go from house to house asking 
for work, A family of five spends about 145. (Rs. 7) a month. 
They worship village gods and goddesses^ and have great faith in 
soothsaying and witchcraft, and in the power of evil spirits to 
whom they offer blood sacrifices. They keep the ordinary local 
holidays. They generally' marry their girls before they come of 
age and their boys between fifteen and twenty-five^ but there is no 
rule that a girl should be married before she comes of age. They 
perform all their ceremonies without the help of Brahmans, Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
They name a child on the twelfth day and do not ask Brahman 
priests to cast' a nativity. The bridegroom wears no marriage 
coronet or hhdsing. The usual marriage ceremonies are omitted 
except the rubbing of turmeric paste, pouring water on the hands 
of the couple, and tying the haremani ov black bead necklace round 
the bride^s neck. The bridegroom has to pay the bride 2 varahas 
or 165. (Rs. 8) to meet the cost of the wedding. They bury the 
dead, and mark the third day after death and the anniversary 
with a caste dinner. Women after child-birth are considered as 
unclean for five days, but they have no ceremony when a girl comes 
of age. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
castemen. They neither send their children to school nor take to 
new pni’suits. 

Manufacturers included eight classes with a strenth of 3769 
or 0*89 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 170 (males 93, 
females 77) were Patsalis or silk-cord makers ; about 100 JMs or 
hand-loom weavers; 1971 (males 1055, females 916) Ginigs or 
oilmen ; about 200 Lingayat Ganigs, or Lingayat oilmen ; about 100 
Mitgavdis or salt-makers; about 900 Upptirs or cement-makers; 
about 190 Bangars ; and about 136 Padmasalis. 

Patsalis or Silx-weayeks, numbering 170 of whom 93 are males 
and 77 females, are scattered over the district. They take their name 
from the Kdnarese silk and the Marathi sdli a weaver. They 
. are said to have come from Maisur. They have no surnames, but they 
add the word shetti to their names. The names in common use among 
men are, Vasii, Manjayya, Timmappa^ Nagappa, Subx4ya, Narayana, 
Lakslimana, Bevayya, and Ramchandra ; and among women, Manji, 
■Durgi, Devku, Mhankdii, Pntti, S^vitri, and Parmeshri, Their 
family goddess is Durga Parameshvari whose shrine is at Haladi 
near Kuiidapur in South Kanara. Their chief god is Venkatramana. 
Both men and women are middle-sized, wheat-coloured, and strong. 
Their home tongue is Kdnarese. . They live in one-storied houses 
with mud walls, thatched roofs, Yerandas> and front yards. Their 
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everj-day food is rice vegetables and fisb, but they eat fowls 
iDut^B and game except pork and beef. Tliey drink no liquor and 
use no intoxicating drugs. ITiey are neitlier great eaters nor good 
cooks. Like the '"Maratbas tke men wear tke sacred thready the 
waistcloth^ the shonldercloth, and the headscarf^ and carry in 
their arms satchels containing the silk thread in which they deal. 
ITie women wear the robe hanging like a petticoat and a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves. They are hardworking, sober, and 
thrifty. They import cotton and silk yarn from Bombay, and 
twist "them into cords which are used by all for girdle strings 
and other purposes. The wopaen help by spinning cotton. Their 
calling is fairly paid, and they are well off, some owning lands which 
they do not themselves cultivate but lease to tenants. They rank 
next to traders. The men travel in the fair weather, offering their 
wares in all fairs. The women attend to the house, and twist 
silk cords. A family of five spends about 14^. (Rs. 7) a month. 
They worship the regular Brahman gods and observe the ordinary 
holidays employing Havig Brahmans and paying them great respect. 
Their chief deity is Venk^atramana whose shrine is at Tirupati in 
North Arkot. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart 
monastery of Havigs at Kekkar, five miles east of Numta, Their 
birth marriage and death ceremonies are performed by Havig 
Brdhmans. Boys are invested with the sacred thread betw^een 
ten and twelve. After the boy is shaved and bathed the priest 
kindles the sacred fire and mutters in his right ear twenty -four of 
Tishnu^s principal names. They marry their daughters between 
seven and eleven, and their sons between twelve and twenty. 
"Widow marriage is not allowed, but polygamy is practised. They 
burn their dead. They have no hereditary headmen and settle 
their disputes at meetings of adult castemen subject to the approval 
of their religious Teacher. They do not send their boys to school 
or take to new pursuits. 

Ja'ds, a class of Hand-loom Weavers, numbering about a hundred, 
are found above the Sahyddris. They are said to have come from 
Maisur and Dharwfo, and their names and family gods do not differ 
from those of the Banjigs. Both men and women are tall, dark, 
and strong. Their home speech is Kanarese but they also know 
Marathi. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs. The staple diet is rice, millet, split pulse, and 
vegetables. They are strict vegetarians. The men wear the waist- 
cloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf, and the women the 
robe hanging like a petticoat, a short-sleeved bodice with a back, 
and ornaments of silver and gold which do not differ from those 
worn by Banjigs. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well- 
behaved. Their herecRtary calling is the weaving of the coarse 
cotton cloth which is worn by the poorer classes j their actual 
employment is silk-twisting. . In Kanara they also deal in cloth, 
rice and groceries. Their calling is fairly paid. The women spin 
and arrange yarn for the loom and mind the house. The cotton, 
which is brought from Dharw&, costs about 8d. {2 ans.) a pound. 
A man and a woman 'wbrSdng ‘together earn about 9d!. (6 ms,) a day. 
They are ^$11 Banjigs. In the morning the 
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women cook and do other house work. At eight they take their 
breakfast and after breakfast the nleii resume their work and the 
women spin. Between twelve and two the women make dinner 
ready and dine about two. After dinner both men and women 
rest for a while and then resume their work of spinning and silk- 
twisting*. Their work is finished by sunset after which they rest 
and take their supper about eight. During the fair season men 
go from place to place to sell their goods and open stalls near 
temples during car festivals and at other fairs. They spin cotton 
on spindles ; the only other instrument used by them is scissors. 
They do not work on looms. A ^skilled workman earns on an 
average 6d. to 9d. (4-6 a day^ and a family of five spends 
about 10^. (Rs. 5) a month. They are Ling^ats by religion and 
their priests are ayyas ot jangams. Social disputes are settled 
at meetings of adult males under the presidency of a am or 
ayya. They send their boys to school and are fairly pushing and 
prosperous. 

Ga'lligs or Oilmen^ numbering 1971 of whom 1055 are males 
and 916 females, are found below the Sahyadris in the chief villages 
of Honavar, Kumta, and Ankola. They take their name from the 
Kanarese gdn an oil-mill. They add the word shetti to their names, 
and are supposed to have originally come from Maisur. The common 
names of men are, Yenkatesh, Govinda, Parameshvar, Manjappa, 
Narayan, Ndgappa, Shivappa, Devappa, and Honnayya; and of 
women, Lakshmi, Subbi, Ganpi, Hanmi, Nagamma, and Pudtangi. 
Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati, who has shrines at 
Honavar and Gersappa. They are divided into Makkal-Santan or 
son-heir Ganigs and Aliya- Santan or sister^s son-heir Ganigs. The 
Aliya -Santans take food cooked by the Makkal-Santans, but the 
Makkal- Santan s do not eat with the Aliya -Santans. They are 
sturdy, of middle height, and generally dark. Their home speech 
is Kdnarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs and large yards on one side of which under a shed 
is the oil-mill. Their every-day food is rice and fish, but they eat 
mutton and fowls on the last day of Basra in October and when 
they get them cheap. Liquor is forbidden and the rule against it 
is kept. The men wear the sacred thread, a narrow waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a headscarf ; and the women the robe with the 
skirt falling from the waist like a petticoat and the upper end drawn 
over the shoulders and bosom. They also wear a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Their ornaments do not differ from those 
of the Gudigfc and the Yanis. They are, for the head, tirpinlmvih 
and hedige i for the ear, lagiidiy and kdrdphul ; for the neck, 
mangahutm^ gegje-Uhhe^ sarige, and strings of beads and coins ; for 
the wrists, hale bangles, dundu^ cholhe^ vanhi^ himhahy liavatbalsy 
and chide | for the ann, ndgmtirgiy bdjuhandy and vanldsarige ; and 
finger and toe rings. They are hardworking, thrifty, well-behaved 
and fairly off. They hold themselves to be high class Yaishyas 
and will not eat food cooked by any one but a Havig Brahman. 
Their hereditary calling is oil-pressing, and they also make palm-leaf 
umbrellas, till, and work as labourers. A man and a boy or girl of 
about twelve working together earn about 9d/. (6 ans,) a day. Men 
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and women work daring the whole clay ; and children of o^er eight 
help their parents. A family of five spends about} 14s, (Rs. 7) a 
month. They worship the chief Hindu gods, and pay special 
reverence to "Venkatramana of whom they keep in them houseAS a 
brass or red sandalwood image about sis inches high. Its shape 
is that of a man with fom' arms. They beep the regular Hindu 
holidays^ and make pilgrimages to G-okarn, Tirnpati, Dliarmasthal^ 
and other Hindu shrines. They employ Havig Brahmans to perform 
their chief ceremonies^ and their religions Teacher is the head of 
the Smdrt monastery at Shringeri/ in west Maisur, Their girls 
are married between eight and twelve, and their boys between 
fourteen and twenty. They shave their widows^ heads and do 
not allow them to marry. Their ceremonies at birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death are the same as those observed by Gudigars and 
other Shudra classes. Their hereditary headman or budvant settles 
social disputes with the help of adult casteinen. They have no 
social organization like that of the Halepaiks and Nadors. Their 
work is steady and they are comparatively well-to-do. Except a 
few, they do not know how to read and write and do not send their 
boys to school. Some are village headmen, tigrdms or revenue 
messengers, and constables ,* others are petty traders dealing in rice, 
vegetables, and fruit. 

LingaYat Ga'nigS or OiLMEH, numbering about 200, are found 
above the Sahyadris in Sirsi and Haliy^l, and in the petty divisions 
of Mundgod and Supa. They seem to have settled in Kanara about 
the same time as the Ling^yat Banjigs. The names of men and 
women do not difier from those of the Banjigs. They are of two 
classes, Kade Ganigs and Oharkad G-anigs, ■who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. They are short, dark, and strong. They speak a 
Kanarese which does not differ from that spoken by Banjigs and 
other Ling^ats, and their houses are the same as Banjig houses 
except that they have an oil-mill close to the front door. Like the 
Banjigs they are strict vegetarians, and never drink spirituous 
liquors. Their dress does not differ from that of the Banjigs. They 
are hardworking orderly and well-to-do, ranking next to Banjigs 
and other high class Lingayats. In calling and daily life they do 
not differ from the Kanarese Ganigs or oilmen. They rise early 
and work at their mills till eleven. Between eleven and two they 
take their dinner and rest. They begin work again at two and do 
not stop till sunset. They sup about eight and go to sleep about 
ten. ^The women, besides minding the house, help the men by 
garbling the oil-seeds and driving the bullock. Dried cocoa-kernels 
for manufacturing oil are brought from the coast and oil-seed from 
Dhdrwar. The oil-press is the ordinary wooden mortar and pestle, 
and a capstan worked by one or two bullocks or by one or more 
men. Fresh oil sells at 2i<i. to ans,) the sher of 

thirty-two tolds or f pound. They are strict Ling^yats, keeping 
the religious rules of the sect and worshipping Shiv, Parvati, 
Virbhadra, Ganeshj, and Basava, They worship in Shaiv temples and 
reverence ^all village gods except those of the Vaishnav class whom 
they, despise and abuse. x'. Their customs do not differ from those 
of the a 'headman of their own who decides 
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social disputes at meetings of the adult male members of the caste. 
They send their boys to school but do not take to new pursuits. 

Mitga^vdis or Salt-makers, the same word as the' Khdrpatils of 
Bassein in Thana, are a class of labourers who number about 100, 
and are found in Kumta chiefly at Kalbag and Alvekodi. They are 
said to have come from Malvan, Vengurla, Eatnagiri, and Goa, at 
different periods within the last 400 years and to have originaily 
been salt-makers. The common names among men are, Honnappa^ 
N4rayan,E4mkrishna, Hari, Timmappa, Shiva, Lakshman, Gopal, ancl 
Vithoba; and among women, Lakshmi, ISTagu, Shivanima, Yashode, 
Shivle, Bhdgle, Eukmini, Bevle, Manji, and Venku. They still 
marry with those of their class who have remained at Yengurla, 
Malvan, Eatn^iri, and Goa. Their family gods are Gavdodev of 
Vengurla, Eaulnath of Harmal near Goa, and Nagnath also near Goa, 
Their surnames are Vengurlekar, Harmdlkar, hTaikar, Malvankar, 
Eant, Parab, Shirodkar, and Mitgavdi, all of whom intermarry and 
eat together. The different families have separate gods, and those 
of the same surname do not intermarry. They neither eat nor marry 
with other salt-makers. They are tall, dark, and muscular. Their 
home speech is Konkani, but some of the men talk Marathi and both 
men and women speak Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses 
with mud or laterite walls and thatched roofs and narrow verandas 
and front yards. Their staple diet is rice vegetables fish and curry- 
stuff, and they eat meat except beef and country pork. Few drink 
liquor though liquor is not forbidden by their caste rules. They are 
great eaters being fond of fish and liquor, but not good cooks. The 
men wear the waistcloth the shouldercloth and the headscarf, and 
the women wear the robe passing the skirt back between the feet 
and drawing the upper end across the shoulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice. They are hot-tempered, thrifty, hardworking, 
sober, and well-behaved. They used to make salt till the pans at 
Kumta were closed. Some of them now work as masons and some 
as labourers earning 6d.. to Is. (4-8 ans,) a day. The women also 
work as unskilled and field labourers and earn 4d. (2| ans\) a day, 
the field labourers being paid in grain. During the rains some of 
them grow rice on their own account. They are well-to-do and 
rank next to the cultivating classes. Both men and women spend 
almost the whole day in the fields. They eat their breakfast before 
they go out, go home for dinner about noon, and again work in the 
fields till sunset. A family of five spends aboiit]14s, (Es. 7) a month. 
They worship village deities, and are strong believers in witchci*aft, 
sorcery, and the spirits of the dead. They keep all public Hindu 
holidays, employ Havig Brahmans to perform their marriage puberty 
and death ceremonies, and show them much respect. They consider 
the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri their spiritual Teacher. 
Girls are married between nine and eleven and boys between fourteen 
and twenty. They either bury or burn their dead. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised and polyandxy is unknown. 
The customs and ceremonies observed at birth, naming, head-shaving, 
marriage, puberty, and death do not differ from those observed by 
the Konknas. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of their 
castemen under the presidency of the hereditary headmen or hudvanL 
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None of them read or write^ and none send their children to school. 
They take to no new pursuits but on the whole are prosperous. 

Uppa'rs^aclassof cement-makers, according to the 1872 census 
numbered about 900. They are found on the coast in the Kiinita 
and Ankola sub -divisions, and in Sirsi above the Sahyadris. They 
are said to have come from Maisur as masons.^ The names in 
common use among men are, Bhima, Hanma, Phakira, Basava,B41^::; 
Mhasti, Durga, Honnappa, and Manja ; and among women, Mari, 
Kanne, Mhasti, Durgi, Lakshmi, Marki, and Nagu. Men add appc& 
or ayya to their names. They have no subdivisions. Both men and 
women are middle-sized, black, sturdy, and regular featured, much 
like Mukris a depressed class. Their home tongue is a Kanarese like 
that spoken by Mukris. They live by themselves on the skirts of 
towns in huts with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow verandas, and 
front yards. Almost their only articles of furniture are straw mats 
and earthen pots. Their every-day food is rice, mgij and cheap fish. 
They eat flesh when they get it cheap and are excessively fond of 
liquor, drinking palm-heer every evening. The men wear a loin- 
cloth, a shoulder-blanket, and a headscarf ; and the -women like 
the Halvakivi Vakkals let the skirt of the robe fall like a petticoat 
and draw the upper end across the shoulder and bosom. The men 
wear gold or brass rings in their ears and on their fingers, and the 
women wear the lucky necklace of glass beads and a large number of 
other strings of beads, and glass or brass bangles on their wrists, and 
gold or brass rings in their ears and nose and on their fingers. They 
have no special holiday clothes but generally buy new clothes before 
the yearly festivals or on marriage occasions. 

They are orderly and hardworking, hut thriftless and drunken. 
They were formerly masons, but they now make shell-lime, 
burning the shells either in holes or in kilns in some outlying place 
among the hills or in the forest. The kilns are made by kneading 
red earth and water and heaping the mud into a circular wall about 
four feet high, pierced with four openings, and enclosing a space 
about eight feet in diameter. A layer of firewood is laid at the 
bottom of the kiln, and over the firewood mixed shells and wood, 
the top being open to the air. The firewood at the base is lighted 
through the holes and the burning goes on for two to three days. 
When pits are used instead of kilns only a small quantity of shells 
are burned. When the burning is over the shells are sprinkled 
with water which turns them to powder. This sheii-lime is used 
both in biiilding and in eating with betel leaves. The women help 
the men in their work. A man and a woman earn together about 
9el (6 ans.) a day, but their thriftless habits keep them poor. They 
mnk with Mukris and other classes whose touch a Brahman considers 
impure. Both men and women take gruel in the early morning, and 
then go to fetch firewood or to gather the cockle or oyster shells 


1 The Maism' Uppirs are a large class mimbering 92,000. Mr. Eice (Mysor, I. 337) 
notices two divisions KarnataES who make salt and Telings who make bricks. 
Buchanan (Mysor, I. 304) described the Telugii Uparus as mud wail builders, husband- 
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that lie near people^s houses. A faimly of ' fiTe spends about 1 
(Es. 5) a month. They have great faith in soothsaying^ witchcraft^ 
ghosts^ and the power of evil spirits. Their chief holidays are 
Shivrdtra in February, Ytigddi in March^ Soli in March and Cliauti 
or Ganesli-cliatiiTtlii in August. They keep no images in their 
houses but worship Durgadevi, Hulidev, Hanumanta, ¥enkatramana, 
and the village gods. The TJppars round Kumta consult the Lingiyat 
Ban jig who officiates at the temple of Ishvar at Hervata neai^ 
Kumta. They make no pilgrimages except to the yearly fail' at 
G-okarn. Their girls are married between ten and twelve and their 
boys between fifteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. The satti or sixth-day ceremony is 
performed on the fifth day after birth. The child is named and 
cradled on the eleventh day, and boys when two years old have their 
heads shaved. On the evening before the marriage day the bride 
is bathed, dressed in a new robe, and decked with flowers. On the 
morning of the marriage day the women of their families rub the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric paste and bathe them in hot 
water. The marriage coronet or hhdsing is fastened to the brow of 
the bridegroom and he is led in procession to the bride^s hous^ 
where he is seated on a wooden bench or cot with the bride on his 
left. In front of them two brass or copper pots are set, filled to the 
brim with rice and with a cocoanut placed in the mouth of each. 
When the bridegroom and bride seat themselves on the bench the 
eldest un’widowed woman present goes behind and ties together the 
ends of their garments. The boy and girl join hands and the 
headman or hiidvant pours a little milk over their hands. Next 
the boy and girl stand up and a cloth is drawn between them. 
The hiidvant marks the brows of the bride and bridegroom with rice 
dipped in turmeric water, and the rest of the people follow his 
example, wishing good luck to the maiufied pair. The knot in their 
garments is untied and the day^s ceremonies end with a dinner of 
paisa, vadds^ and hUtu» After dinner the bridegroom takes the 
/bride to his house where she stays for fi.ve days. On the sixth day 
the parents of the bride go to the bridegroom^s house and bring 
back the bride and bridegroom, and all the guests are served with a 
dinner of flesh and liquor. On the eighth day a similar dinner is 
given at the bridegroom^s. When a girl comes of age, she is held 
to be unclean for five days. On the sixth she is bathed and given a 
new robe. Her husband is sent for, and they are seated on a mat in 
the house and yellow rice is stuck on their brows. Her mother 
presents the girl with four pounds of rice and five cocoanuts of which 
a dish of paisa is made and served to the people of the house. 
When a man or woman dies the body is at once brought out of the 
house, washed in cold water, laid on a bamboo bier, and either burned 
if the family is well-to-do or buried in some neighbouring Mil-side. 
On the eleventh day and at the end of a year after the death a 
small dinner is given to the relations. Disputes are generally settled 
at meetings of adult castemen under the presidency of the here- 
ditary headman or hudvant They are also sometimes referred to 
Havig priests of the temple of Hanumanta at Ohandavar or to 
Dingbat priests of the temple of Ishvar at Hervata in Kumta. Of 
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the wliole youth, of the caste only two hoys in Sirsi go to school They 
take to no new pursuits and show no signs of improying their condition, 

Banga'rs or Bannagars, numbering 192 of whom 91 are males 
and 101 females^ are found in Sirsi and Sidclapur. They are said 
to hare come from Maisur at the beginning of the present century. 
Their names do not differ from those of Banjigs and like them they have 
no surnames and add either the word appa or shetti to their names. 
Their family gods are the same as those of other Lingayats. They 
do not differ from Banjigs in appearance^ home tongue, house, food^ 
dressj or character. They are petty shopkeepers retailing cloth, 
grain, betelnuts, cardamoms, and vegetables. They are well-to-do 
but rank below Lingayat Banjigs with whom they eat but do not 
intermarry. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
Banjigs. The women help their husbands in their calling besides 
doing house work. A family of five spends about 14g. (Bs. 7) a 
month. The people are religious, worshipping all Lingayat gods 
and keeping all Shaiv holidays. The head of the Ohitaldurg 
monastery in Maisur is their spiritual Teacher, but they also respect 
Bi'dhmans. They keep a representation of Basava in their houses 
engraved on a silver plate for daily worship. Their customs are 
the same as those of other Linga^^ats except that their religions 
ceremonies are performed by a Banjig shetti who also presides 
over councils held to settle disputes the decisions being subject to 
revision by the Teacher at Ohitaldurg. They send their children 
to the local schools. Many of them can read and write Kanarese. 
They are steadily improving and are likely to rise. 

PadamsaliSj according to the 1872 census numbei*ed 136, of 
whom sixty-one were males and seventy-five females. They are 
found in the town of Sirsi, and at Banvasi, Malgi, and other 
villages in Sirsi. They are said to have come to Kanara from the 
Bombay Karnatak. The names in common use among men are, 
Lingappa,Hannappa,Mallappa,Madlingappa,Mariyappa,and Basappa ; 
and among women, Mallava, Ohemiavva, Lakshmavva, Madlingavva,^ 
Simmavva, and Lingavva. They add the word sheth merchant" 
or palhjw a camp to their names. They have neither clan nor 
family names, but have family gods. Families with the same 
house god are supposed to belong to one stock and cannot 
intermarry. Ishvara or Omkar in ShoMpur, and Venkatramana 
of Tirupati are their family gods and Yellamma of Gruladguclda 
in Dhdrwdr is their family goddess. An engraving of Ishvara 
in the form of man on a small gold or silver plate is kept in every 
household and at Banvasi there is a small temple of Ishvara 
where they go on pilgrimage. Their parent stock is found in 
Dhdrwar, speaking Tamil. According to their own account they 
are descended from the Hindu sage Markandeya. In Kanara they 
are divided into Arasinapatlas and PadmasAlis, Padmasalis look 
down on Arasinapatlas and do not marry or eat with them, though 
Arasinapatlas take food cooked by Padmasalis* The men are dark 
and much like Banjigs, the Women being fairer than the men and, 
better 'featured; . .phafr' hpniQ speech is K&arese which does not 
differ^ from |^.‘•^uguag© of .‘fianjigsi according to_ their own 'account ' 
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mud walls and tiled roofs' like Banjigs^" konseSt ''''jL few well4o*dQ 
families have stools^ planked cots, wood.en clotlies-boxeSj copper or 
"brass cooking vessels, and lamps. 'Tke. rest nsedow^ wooden stools. , 
and niattresses. . and earthen vessels and lamps. Rice, r%'i, wheat, 
and pulse form their ordinary food, but fish, meat, and liquor are used 
when they,,can afford it. Their holiday dishes are like those of the. 
Arers. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. The men wear the 
•waistcloth,,the shouldercloth, and the headscarf with a blanket; and 
the women wear the robe the skirt hanging like a petticoat and the 
upper end drawn over the head, and a bodice with short sleeves and 
a back. Both men and women ornament their persons with gold and 
Bilver jewelry like the Banjigs. Their hereditary calling is hand- 
loom weaving, but at present they are shopkeepers dealing in grain, 
oilman^s stores, fruit, and groceries. They are hardworking, sober, 
hospitable, and well-behaved. Some of them, own land, and as a 
class they are fairly off and free from debt. They rank below 
Lingayats, about the same as Jadars, and above the degi’aded or 
impure classes. They rise at six, visit their shops, and af «;er a morning 
meal of gruel go to their villages to fetch articles for sale. They 
return about noon and take a midday meal, and again go to their 
shops at two. At sunset they come home and after supper at 
eight go to bed at nine or ten. Their ’women and elder children 
mind the house and help the men in shopping. Their busiest 
p times are on holidays and during the harvest and wedding seasons, 

! their business is dull during the rains. A family of five spends 

1/ about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. The cost of their house varies from 

j £2 10s, to £20 (Rs. 25 - Rs. 200), and of their marriage cei’emonies 
I from £4 to £10 (Rs. 40-Rs. 100), As a class they are religious, 

I having family priests of the Jangam caste called dohdris who 

I officiate at their naming, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, and 
death ceremonies. Among these dchdris there are no classes all 
being held of equal position. At the same time they respect 
Brahman priests and as an act of charity ask them to attend their 
births, marriages, and deaths. Their spiritual head is a Smart 
Brahman, Markendeya Guru, who lives at Ron in Dharwdr. Their 
chief objects of worship are Ishvara and Vithoba. Like the 
Lingayats, they wear Shi v^s emblem, and their boys after they are ten 
years old wear the sacred thread like high caste Hindus, They are 
religious believing in witchcraft and ghosts and consulting professional 
mediums in times of illness or during other family calamities. 
The safU ceremony is performed on the fifth day after birth. 
On the eleventh day the child is cradled and named. On the 
first day of the fourth month or sometimes at the end of the year 
the ja/vli or shaving ceremony is performed, and at any period 
between seven and twelve boys are invested with the sacred thread, 
but with no ceremony except a feast to the caste people. Boys are 
married between fifteen and twenty, and girls as a rule before they 
reach womanhood, though there is ho rule making it compulsory 
to marry a girl before she comes of age. Two days before the 
lucky moment fixed for marriage a band of women with musicians 
go from the bride’s house to the bridegroom’s and rub the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste. When the rubbing is over an equal 
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number of women from the bridegroom’s go to tbe bride’s and 
mb ber with turmeric^ and after this cocoa-kerneb molasseS;, and 
betelnnts and leaves are handed to the guests. ^ Next day the 
family gods and ancestors are propitiated by worship and a dinner 
is given to the whole community. On the third day the bridegroom^ 
dressed in the gayest appax*el and wearing the marriage coronet^ 
comes with musicians and Jriends to the girl’s house. The ceremony 
does not differ from the Jurers’ marriage except that on the fourth 
and last day of the wedding the newly married couple goes in 
procession on horseback to the village temple. In the fifth month of 
a woman's first pregnancy^ the ceremony called sMmania is observed. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised^ and the 
dead are burnt and mourned ten days. The eleventh day is 
observed as a day of pnrifieatioB.^ when water brought from a 
Brahman priest is drunk and caste people are feasted and crows 
are fed to please the dead. These observances are repeated on the 
anniversary of the death during the lifetime of the direct 
representatives of the deceased^ and a general commemoration of the 
dead is held duriug the All SonFs days in the black half of 
BMdarpad (September-October) . Social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings under an hereditary headman called budvant, and offenders 
are punished either with fine or expulsion and re-admitted into 
caste on atonement. The fine is spent in entertaining the caste. 
Their children are being taught in village schools to read and write 
Ednarese. They do not take to new pursuits; but on the whole are a 
prosperous and rising class. 

Palm-Tappers include five classes, with a strength of 61,646 
of whom 31;959 are males and 29^687 femaleS; or 14*61 per cent of 
the Hindu population. Of these 42,939 (males 22;388; females 
20;551) were Halepaiks j 9781 (males 4985; females 4796) Bhanddris ; 
8743 (males 4497; females 4246) Komarp^iks; 27 (males 16^ females 
11) KaMs; and 156 (males 73; females 83) Chaudris. 

Halepaiks, numbering 42,939 of whom 22;SS8 are males and 
20;551 females, are found in Hon^var; Kamta, Ankola, and Bhatkal, 
their centres being Ohandavar and Eonalli in Eumta, The 
name is commonly derived from hale old smApdih a soldier.^ Like the 
Eomarpaiks the IIalep;4iks were a troublesome banditti when (1799) 
the English occupied Kanara. The names in common use among 
men arO; Hanmanta; Jatti, Irappu; Jattaj Edma, Venka, Krishna, 
Nagappa,N^r4yan,andPntta; and among women, N^gijDevi, Erishni, 
?enM, Dnrgi, Lakehmi, Shivi, and Mari. Like Bhandmsand other 
palm-juice drawers they add the word ndik to their names. They 
have no surnames. Their family gods are Venkatramana of 
Tirupati and Ms attendant flanumanta who has a shrine at Ohandavar 

^ Bice’s Mysor, I. 311. The suggestion may be offered that path rather comes 
from pal ot pep ^ the chief spirit worshipped by the Sh^nars or palm- tappers of South 
India. (Elliot in Jour. Eth. Soe. Load. New Series, L 1 15). Faika.wonld then be the 
same as Devara-makalns or spirit children or the doubled form Hale-paika Deyariis 
nam^ by wMch^the palm tappers of South K^inara and west Maisur are known 
, fmohto®, in. 03 1 Bice,- 1. which seem to appear in’ Biyar the name of the ^ 

m the Bforih KAoara^hohskvFalka is also the name of the chief clan among 
the TodasjEice, 1/311).;: ^ : . v 
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in Kiimta. The head settlements of the caste are above the Sahyadris^ 
blit those above and below the Sahyadris neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The coast Halepaiks^ who are also called Divars, 
are divided into Tengin Divars and Kan Divars^ who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Both men and women are middle-sized, 
strong, well-made, and regular featured, their colour varying from 
dark to wheat -colour. They speak both K^narese and Konkani* 
Most of them live in middle class houses, which do not differ from 
those of KomarpM^s or Bhand^ris. Their eveiy-day food is rice, 
ruc/i, and fish. They eat flesh except beef, and although caste rules 
forbid the use of liquor or drugs, some Halepdiks drink country 
liquor, and those who go above the Sayhadris to work in betel-leaf 
gardens smoke hemp-flower or gdnja and tobacco. All of them, 
men women and children, are fond of chewing hetelnuts and leaves, 
which the women carry in bags and the men wrap in the folds of 
their head-scarves. They are poor cooks and moderate eaters, fond 
of hot bitter relishes. Till lately in Honavar the people used to 
collect wild sago from the pith of the Caryota urens, haini mara* 
This when dried in the sun, pounded, and strained, yields a white 
flour, which after repeated washings in cold water is dried and 
stored in pots and eaten as cakes or as gruel. It is strengthening 
and is much prized. Since 1870, except under permits, the cutting 
of the wild sago-palm has been stopped. The men wear a loincloth 
a yard square, a narrow tightly worn waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
and a headscarf wound round a skull-cap. The headscarf is about 
a yard square and is generally red or black. Betelnuts and leaves 
are generally stored in the cap or folded in the scarf. To one end 
of the scarf is tied a small brass chain fastened to a small metal box 
holding the lime which is taken with the betelnut. Women wear 
the robe like a petticoat the skirt hanging from the waist to the 
knees and the upper end drawn over the shoulder and bosom. They 
wear no bodice, but round their necks have thirty to forty strings of 
glass beads worn like a necklace, weighing one to three pounds, and 
generally covering the greater part of the bosom. They wear gold 
silver or gilt ear, nose, wrist, and neck ornaments, and for holiday 
wear have better clothes than those ordinarily worn. They are 
clean, hardworking, thrifty, sober, and orderly. Besides palm- 
tapping, some keep shops or take liquor contracts. Many are 
husbandmen, most of them being tenants and a few over-holders. 
Their condition does not differ from that of the Komarp^iks. They 
rank below Vakkals, high class Hindus not associating with them 
and considering their touch defiling. In the mornings and evenings 
the men gather palm-juice, and the women mind the house, pound 
rice, work in the fields, or look after the cattle. A family of 
five spends about 10^. (Es. 5) a month. Their family god is 
Venkatramana of Tirupati whose image, about a foot high and 
rudely carved in red sandalwood, is kept at the foot of the 
sweet basil plant in the houses of those who have made a pilgrimage 
to Tirupati. They also worship Hanumant as a servant of Venkatra- 
mana, with all the local gods and goddesses and keep the leading 
Hindu holidays. They have no family priests and their spiritual 
Teacher is the Lok^chdrya Svdmi '-of'-'the Shaiv monastery of 
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Sagar near SMmoga in Maisur. They are firm belieyers in 
sootlisayingj witclicraft, and ghosts. Like the Halvakkals they 
ohserve the chxihrcL hattodu practice of setting apart a fonr-auncs^ bit 
in honour of Yenkatramana. Their girls are married between nine 
and thirteen^ and their boys between fourteen and twenty. Widow 
marriage is allowed but is unusual. When a man dies his widow's 
ornaments are stripped but her head is not shayed. A man may 
liaye more than one wife^ but a woman cannot have more than one 
husband. They mourn a death three days. On the fourth day they 
give a caste-feast, being first purified by the washerman who brings 
them clean clothes and ashes. The well-to-do hum their dead ; the 
rest bury. Their ceremonies from birth to death are the same as 
those of the Halyakki Vakkals. The wedding ceremony, with the 
leave of the head of the caste, is performed by the next of kin, 
who ties the ends of the bride^s and bridegroom^s garments, and 
Joins and pours milk over' their hands. Each village has its 
hereditary headman called' budvant* Social disputes are settled 
at meetings of the men of the caste under the presidency of the 
headman. " The headman's authority is strong, those who refuse 
to obey being put out of caste. The chief of the headmen or the 
head hudvant lives at Konalli four miles from Kumta Except 
that he has no ministers he has the same influence over the headmen 
as the Tdjgmtda or chief head of the Halvakkals has over his 
headmen, appointing and dismissing them and fining them up to 
£10 (Rs. lOi}). Few of their boys go to school. They are a steady 
though not a rising class. 

BliandaWs or Distillhes, from the Sanskrit mandhdrah a 
distiller^ also called Mabkabs, numbering 9781 of wdiom 4985 are 
males and 4796 females, are found chiefly in Ear war, Ankola, Kumta, 
and Honavar, They are said to have come from Goa. They have 
no surnames, all of them adding the word Bhanddri. Near relations 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are, 
Vitoba, Fatii, Dulba, Gann, R^m, Bhikaro, Mbddo, Phakira, Eavlu, 
Kiisht, Gopu, Zanzu,: and Eeshav; and among women, Bhagii, 
Biije, Janke, Dvjtrke,','Parvati/Mart0, and Sdvitre. Their family 
god is Raiilnath who has local shrines and a chief temple in Bardesh 
in Goa. Their vernacular is Konkani and their relations, with 
whom they eat and intermarry, are still in Goa. In Kumta 
and Honavar they are called Mddkars or palm-tappers, and in 
Karwar and Ankola Bhandaris, but all belong to the same class. 
The men are above the middle siae, well-made, fair and with good 
features, with hroad chests and muscular arms, active, and intelligent j 
the women are fairer than the men, strongly made, and much better 
looking than the women of any other palm-tapping class. Their 
home tongue is Konkani } but both men and women in Honavar and 
Kumta talk Kdnarese. They live in one-storied houses, a few of 
laterite and tiled, but most with mud walls and thatched roofs and 
narrow verandas and front. yards in the middle of which is a sweet' 
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basil plant. Tiieir' bouse gear includes a ■couple of brass' lamps' and 
brass or copper cooking pots, bell-metal plates, low ■wooden stools, 
a wooden box, and straw mats. Their ererj-day food is rice and 
fisb, but they eat flesh except country, pork and beef, and drink 
fermented palm-juice almost every day. On the Basra in October, ' 
and on the hh and. n>ud jatra holidays which occur at different times 
of the year, they offer blood sacrifices to ■ the village , gods'' and: 
drink distilled liquor. They are temperate eaters, fond of tamarinds 
and chillies. The men’s every-day dress is the loincloth, shoulder- 
cloth, and headscarf j and the women’s the robe which is worn without 
a bodice, the skirt being passed between the feet and tucked in at 
the back and the upper end passed over the left shoulder so as to 
cover the upper part of the body except the head. They are fond 
of gay clothes and flowers with which they deck themselves with 
much taste. On big days the men wear the waistcloth, a short 
coat, and a fresher and richer headscarf; and the women a more 
costly robe. They are hot-tempered, vain, untrustworthy, and 
dishonest, but clean and tidy. Their hereditary calling is to draw 
palm-juice and distil liquor, both of which are largely drunk by 
the lower orders of Hindus. They also take liquor contracts, go 
to sea as sailors, drive carts, till land, and work as labourers, A 
man earns 6d. (4 ans*) and a woman 3|d^. (2| ans.) a day. The 
women, besides minding the house, make coir rope, which they sell 
to those who come to their houses to buy it, or offer it for sale in 
the market once a week, and husk rice for which they are paid 
twelve pounds the hundredweight. Most earn a decent living 
and a few are famly rich owning land. They rank with 
Komiirpaiks, next to the cultivating classes. The men go to 
work at daybreak and return about nine to breakfast. Some of 
the women, whose turn it is to cook, prepare the food; the rest 
employ themselves either in making coir rope or in husking rice. 
Between nine and ten all breakfast, and rest till about two, when 
they dine. After dinner they again work till sunset. In the fair 
season the women go to large river sand-banks to gather cockle- 
shells. The shell-fish are brought home early in the morning, thro-wn 
into an earthen pot without water, and set on a slow fire. Under 
the influence of the heat the cockles open and give out a milky fluid, 
which supplies the place of water. When they are boiled the 
shell-fish and the liquid are poured into an earthen bucket and 
the cockles are gathered, dried in the sun, and sold at about | 

{J a 7 ina) a pound. The fluid is boiled in an earthen pot till it 
becomes as thick as molasses when it is sold at about IJcL (1 anna) a 
pound. A family of five spends 8^. to 12s, (Es. 4-Hs.8) a month. 
Bhandaris reverence the regular Brahman gods, keep the usual 
holidays including bhcmd or hook-swinging and jaim or car 
feasts, and make. pilgrimages to Gokarn, Benares, and E^meshvar. 
Jn their ceremonies are performed by KarhMa Brahmans 

or JoisHs and in Honavar by Hayig Bhats. Their chief 
objects of worship are Vithoba and Mahdm^i, whose images they 
keep in their houses and worship every day. They also worship the 
village' gods, -and have much faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and 
evil spirits. Girls are married between eight and twelve and boys 
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between twelve and eighteen. Men may re-many and may have 
more than one wife^, women can only have one husband and must 
not marry after his death. They burn their dead and mourn 
ten daySj, and on the eleventh feast their caste people. Special 
ceremonies like those of the Komarpaiks are performed at the 
end of the year by the heir of the deceased, and the spirits of the 
dead are yearly propitiated on All Soals^ Day or maludaya fahsim 
in September^ eleven days after Gcmesh-clmtiirthL Their other 
ceremonies do not differ from those of the Konknas* Each village 
has its hereditary headman or hudvmit^ who presides over their 
meetings for settling social disputes. Eating with people of a lower 
class is punished by loss of caste. Their women are seldom punished 
for intrigues with Brahmans or other high class Hindus. But any 
connection with low caste Hindus or with non-Hindus is punished 
with expulsion. Their calling is well paid and they are above want. 

A small number of boys attend village schools where they are taught 
Marathi and Kfoarese. 

Koxna'rpalks, numbering 8748 of whom 4497 are males and 
4246 females^ are found on the coasts their centres being Sadashiv- 
gad, Majali, Earwar, Bingi, Arge^ Todur, and Chandia in Earwari 
Aursa and Ankola in Ankola ; and Gokarn and Eumta in Kumta, 

They are also found in small numbers above the Sabyadris where they 
go in search of work. According to their own account they have 
come from Kulburga in the Nizamis dominions. The name Komir- 
panthis or followers of Komar, is probably taken from the Lingayat 
teacher Komdr Svami, whose head-quarters are in Kaiadgi. They 
take the word ndik or metric meaning headman, after their names. 

They are said to have formerly served as soldiers to the Sonda 
chiefs. After Haidar Ali^s conquest of Kanara in 1763 they took to 
brigandage and became the terror of the country, but, since 1799, | 

when the country came under the English, they have grown peaceful I 

and orderly,^ Many took service in the British army, and some rose |: 

to posts of trust. Their family gods are their ancestors, who i 

are represented by unhusked cocoanuts which are called mlidlf%vrs. I 

The ancestral cocoanuts are kept at the house of the representative I 

of the eldest branch of the family and give it the name of | 

mhdlghar. Their home tongue is a corrupt Eanarese. The common i 

names for men are, Kira, Chincha, Purso, Chdru, Chikka, Gutti, 
Sidram, Kenoha, Giryga,Eumo, D4nu, Siddappa, Mimga, Lingappa, 
Ohenna, Ira, Venku, and Mh^du ; and for vromen, Vorai, Yantai, 
SHv^i, Ohuddi, Bud^i, Ganai, Sesai, Anande, Nagma, Nerii, Rerii, 

Govri, and Hemai, They state that their parent stock are the 
liingdyats of the Mz^m^s dominions, and that the Ling^ats hold 
them degraded because, since coming to the coast, they have taken 
to eating fish and flesh and drawing palm- juice, practices which are 
against the Lingayat religion. Most of the men are tall, strongly 
made, and dark, with well-cut features. A few are short and fair. 


II. 324) _ mentions two Komdrpill: eliiofs, 0ida Gauesli ■ , .’-j 
Ma. who i^rrot of 'K^rwdr and Sooida at the |}e|iiiBiog ol the ; 3 ; 
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Tte women a^e liketlie men ,biit fairer. ' BotH'meii and. women 'talk 
Konkanb but' tMeir borne tongue is a corrupt Kanarese ' with a large 
mixture of Konkani words. ^ Tbeir bouses are one-storied witb in,u(i'. 
walls^ tbatcbed roofs.^ verandas^ and front yards, by the side of wbicb, 
generally stand tbe cattle-fold and dung-pit, both of which are kept 
cleaner than those of the BCavigs. The veranda, which is about four ' 
feet broad, is used, as a sitting I’oom and the courtyard is used, fo'i' 
thrashing, pounding, and winnowing corn. The house, inside of 
which is a scaffolding of. bamboos kept, together by ropes, is usually, 
divided into three rooms, a large room used as a sleeping room, and 
two smaller rooms about nine feet square, one used as a god-room 
and the other for cooking and dining. Their oi’d inary diet is rice, 
rdgi, fish, and condiments ; but they eat mutton, fowls, and game 
except the bison. They do not drink liquor, though some of them 
take opium and Indian hemp. Their chief holiday and wedding dish 
is paisa or sweet rice-gruel, with vadds that is fried rice and black 
gram cakes. Though their ordinary dress is scanty and untidy, on 
holidays and grand occasions they dress with care and taste. A man^s 
ordinary or indoor dress is a loincloth with a silver or silk girdle, 
and ear and finger rings. Out of doors he wears in addition a head- 
scarf, and a shouldercloth or black blanket. The women wear a robe 
■with the skirt passed back between the feet and the upper end drawn 
across the shoulder and bosom. They have no bodice, but wear gold 
and silver ornaments on theirheads wrists and fingers and in their ears, 
noses, and necks. A man^s holiday dress includes a clean loinclotli 
or waistcloth, a shouldercloth with or without a jacket, and a head- 
scarf with a coloured kerchief. Women wear a specially good robe 
and deck their hair neatly and tastefully with flowers. Married 
women whose husbands are alive wear the lucky necklace of black 
beads with a golden centre bead and glass bracelets ; they also 
mark the brow with red. Besides these signs of wedded life 
the well-to-do wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, and 
bracelets, and carry a small bag of cloth with betelnuts and leaves 
and lime. Their ornaments do not differ from those of the 
Shenvis, but are inferior in design and value. Widows are forbidden 
to wear ornaments. They are hardworking vigorous thrifty and 
sober, but proud and quarrelsome untrustworthy and dishonest. 
A few of them are sawyers and petty contractors, but mosfc ax'e 
husbandmen and cart-drivers, and a few are palm-tappers and 
palm sugar makers. The women help in the fields and the children in 
gathering cowdung and herding cattle. The men are fond of acting. 
They know many dramas by heax't, written by Brahmans in Kanarese 
from passages in the Eamayan and Mahabh^rat. Bands of six 
to twelve perfox^m at fairs, earning about 8s. (Es. 4) a night, fox' eight 
or ten nights at a time. When engaged by private pei'sons for a 
single performance the payment varies from 12^. to £1 (Es. 6-Es. 10)^ 


l They use almost as many Konkani words as K4.ntose. Some sentences are 
entirely Konkani; Thus Ulo rdnde ! Kundya poliP that is 'What! wench, (only) 
bran-bread ? This sentence in EAnarese would be Mk rdnde f Tavudu rotti ? Again 
in the sentence Bdihegauda dnhddyamode sUrkkida The woman^s husband has stuck 
in the stile, the whole is Konkani except the word gauda husband, the case ending ke 
in hdihe, and the causative suffix kida in the predioate MrUsida. 
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Since they have settled as husbandmen and labourers^ they have 
become hardworking and their state has greatly improved. As a 
class they are well-to-do^ owning land, cattle, gold and silver 
ornaments, and some money, which they seldom invest in Government 
banks. They rank with Bhandaris and Halepaiks next to the 
cultivating classes. They take three meals a day. The palm-jiiice 
drawers go early in the morning to their work, return home 
about eight, and again go to work at five to return by sunset. 
Husbandmen work like Konknas, and sawyers and cart-drivers from 
six to eleven in the morning and from two to six in the evening, as 
is the case with unskilled labourers. The women, besides house work, 
help the men in the field by burning and preparing manure, weeding, 
reaping, carrying, husking rice, and winnowing. A sawyer earns 
on an average to 9d. (5-6 ans.) a day and field labourers two 
pounds (1 $her) of rice. Their busy season is from June to October 
and their slack season from November to May. A family of five, 
three adults and two children, spends about I 65 . (Rs. 8 ) a month. 
The religion of the Komarpdiks is at present passing through a 
change. The representatives of the original community above the 
Sahyadris are staunch Lingayats, and the coast Kom^rpaiks are still 
Ijing 4 .yats in several respects ; they honour Lingayat priests, and at 
certain times worship Basava or Shiv^s bull the representative of the 
head of the Lingayat religion ; they even sing hymns in honour of 
Basava’s defeat of Brd;hmanism, At the same time their change of 
life to the coast, and probably intermarriage with women of the coast 
districts, has introduced flesh-eating andotheranti-Lingayat practices. 
They are disowned by their own people above the Sahyadris and seem 
to be transfeiTing their reverence from the Lingayat priests to the 
Joishis, the advanced guard of Brahmanism, who, by no means 
regular in their practices, leave their followers free to perform what 
religious rites they choose. They are a religious class, being 
careful to keep SanJcrdnt in January, Shivardtra in February, Shimga 
in Ma.rch, Ytigddi in April, Ashddh ehddaslii in July, Ndrali- 
paurnima and Qohxd-dslitami in A.ngust, Gmiesh-chatiirthi in 
September, Basra in October, and Dipavdli and EdrUM-patirnima 
in November, the eclipses of the sun and moon, and the days of 
Yenkatramana, Kali Bhairava, and of their ancestral gods or 
mhdlpiiTS. They are also fond of consulting soothsayers or ghddis 
of the Ghadi, Komarpaik, and Kumbar castes. They offer fruit 
and flowers to Brahman gods,^ and blood sacrifices to village and 
household gods, except to the spirits of satis. They make pilgrimages 
to Gokarn, Tirupati, Pandharpur, and Benares. They do not belong 
to any regular Hindu sect. They honour the Lingayat gods and 
revere and support th^jangams or Ling%at priests, who live in the 
Lingayat temples at Amdalli and Siddar in Karwdr. They employ 
Joishis to perform all their ceremonies and are entirely guided by 
their spiritual advice.. The objects of their particular devotion are 
Basava, Yenkatramana, Kalbhairava, wJidlpurs or ancestral gods, 
wdidstis or ancestral satis ^ in honour of whom they hold yearly 
festivals. On the first evening of the Shimga holidays, at the full- 
moon neatest to the yanml ej^uino^, all men and big boys, each with 
two wooden sticks, 'go;; temples of Basava, and after 
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falling be£oi*e the idol^ lay tlie sticks in front of it. Tliea tlie ayija or 
Liuga^'at priest of Basava sanctifies tlie^ sticks by the touch of his feet. 
After receiving from each anna)^ a cocoannt, and one pound of 

rice, he lifts the sticks in pairs^ and hands them to the men in torn 
according to their social position. The men and boys then sing 
Kanarese songs in honour of Basava^s triumph over Brahmanism 
and dance^ keeping time by clashing the sticks. After dancing for 
about an hour they go to the headman^s house^ lay the sticks 
near the sweet basil plant, and retire for the night. Next morning 
they put on long -white coats falling to the ankles^ a pair of coloured 
drawers, and a large red headscarf, surmounted by a crescent of pith 
and tinsel flowers, covered with wreaths of white and red flowers 
which fall in streamers from the head to the arms, chest, and back. 
They gather in the house of the hudvanf or headman and dance in 
a crowd beating their sticks and drums called ghumtas as well as an 
accompaniment of regular country music. After this they go and 
dance at every caste house till midnight. On the last or sixth day 
of HoUs all the crescent and flowers are thrown in a blazing fire 
which is lit at a conspicuous place near the town or village ,* and the 
image of Yenkatramana, whose shrine is at Tirupati, is laid at the 
foot of the sweet basil plant in the house of the eldest representative 
of each family and worshipped by one of the men in the morning 
fasting. The image is first bathed with water and then rubbed with 
sandalwood paste, and a lighted lamp is waved round it. On a 
convenient day in the dry season solemn worship is performed and 
the caste people are feasted with rice vegetables and sweetmeats. 
Kalbhairava, that is Shiv and his wife Kali cut out of one block of 
wood, are kept sepai’ately about six feet from the basil plant. This 
image is worshipped every day like Yenkatramana, but on the day 
after Yenkatramana^s festival they kill cocks and sheep before it 
and feed on the flesh with rice-bread. On this occasion as well as 
on the day of Yenkatramana all the members of the family who are 
descended from one common ancestor or mhdlpur attend. Once a 
year all the members of the family come to the dwelling of the 
head of the family, with half a pound of rice, a cocoanut, and half 
a pound of molasses. The rice, cocoanut-kernel, and molasses are 
cooked and offered to the forefathers, one of the castemen being 
fed as the representative of the dead. The members of the family 
alone pax^take of the dish, the rest of the caste being feasted 
separately. This dish is called eharu* Another yearly observance is 
in honour of the mhdstis or mahdsatisj that is of the caste widows who 
have burnt themselves with the bodies of the husbands. Yearly 
feasts are given by the representatives of these satis and public 
fairs are held in their honour. They believe that all who die 
accidental deaths become evil spirits. These evil spirits are of two 
classes, a kindlier class who if honour is shown them can be 
persuaded to do good, and a fierce class who are kept from doing harm 
only by being imprisoned. The kindlier class are called mhdrus 
and are propitiated by gifts. The chief of them are the khetris who 
receive offerings of fowls and sheep on the last day of Basra, They 
the spirits of ancestors who have died in battle or by accident. 
They become the guardians of the house but are* dangerous to their 
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neighbours. The fierce class of spirit are the Ihuts^ whose chief is 
dlvauiiii^ the spirit of a woman who died in child-birth, whom it ismost 
necessary to deprive of the power of doing harm. The people who 
hare the power of controlling the bhuts are called ghcidis in Konkani 
and gungcU in Kaiiarese. The ghddis or soothsayers by the use of 
charms confnse the hhiits and prevent them from stirring beyond 
certain limits. Every disease is due to the agency of an evil spirit^, 
either of a hhut who has to be puzzled or of a mMru who has to be 
pleased. A soothsayer or ghddi is always consulted before medicine 
is given. He is paid 6d. to 25. (4 a7i5.-Ee.l)^ and patients often die 
before they are placed under medical treatment. Of the sixteen Hindu 
sacraments Koamrpaiks perform marriage, puberty, and death 
ceremonies with the help of Joishi Brahmans . Immediately after birth 
the child is bathed in warm water^ wrapped in swaddling clothes, laid 
in a winnowing fan with an iron nail under its pillow, and for three 
days is fed with rice-broth mixed with molasses. The mother is kept 
on low diet for three days, and from the fourth gets full meals and 
begins to suckle the babe. The goddess 8att% the spirit of the sixth, 
is worshipped on the night of the fifth day, the child is named and 
placed in the cradle on the twelfth, and on the thirtieth day jaladevaia 
or the water-goddess is propitiated, the ceremony not differing in 
any important point from that practised by the Shenvis. Girls are 
married between eight and twelve, and boys between fotirteen 
and twenty. Widow marriage is allowed and practised, but 
without any ceremony except that the bridegroom presents the 
w^oman with a robe. A third marriage is allowed. But they 
believe that the partner of the man or woman who has been 
twice married is certain to die soon after the marriage. To prevent 
this, if the man has been twice married before, he is wedded to a 
plantain-tree and fells it with a billhook immediately after the 
ceremony. If the %voman has been twice married before, she is 
married to a cock whose throat she cuts with a knife as soon as 
the marriage is over. The puberty ceremony is performed as soon 
as a girl comes of age. The girl and her husband are seated together, 
the family priest kindles a sacred fire, and the women of the 
caste are feasted. Sixty or seventy years ago they used to bury 
their dead in Ling^at fashion. Since then they have begun to 
burn their dead, except infants who are buried. After ten days^ 
mourning they purify themselves by drinking water brought from 
the house of the J oishi priest and call caste people to dine with 
them. A person of the same age and sex as the dead is presented 
■with clothes and other gifts. If a man, he gets a loincloth, a 
headscarf, a bell-metal plate, and a pair of sandals ; if a woman, 
she gets a robe and betel leaves nuts and lime. Besides these 
presents, the representative of the dead dines with the mourning 
family every thirtieth day till a year has passed. Each settlement 
of Komarpaiks has its hereditary headman called budvant with 
an orderly or padddr, a-nd each group of villages has its superior 
headman or hdlas, Social disputes are referred to the village 
headmen, who meet together under the presidency of the circle- 
, head. and^ ^settle _ disputes, -In important matters a meeting of the 
men of thenlais.fe;CaHed^an^^th^^ are told the decision .of the heads. . 
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Any wto question tte clecision are put out . of - cast©' till they submit. 
If the headmen do not agree^ the matter, is referred .for ... settlement 
to the head o.f , the Sm^rt monastery at Shringeri ' in 'Maisur whose 
decision is accepted as final Ordinary offences are punished : , by 
fine^ the amount being credited to. the Tillage temple. For serious 
breaches of caste rules the offender has to make atonement by 
eating the fiye products of the cow, and, if he has disgraced himself 
by eating with people of low caste, the offender must go to Gobarn 
in Kumta and have Ms head shaved, and then sitting under a 
triangle made of the base or stem of coacoa-palm leaves and k,}dDg 
a few blades of straw on his head, he must bathe in the holy pool 
and swallow the five products of the cow. The power of caste 
rules is said of late to have grown weaker. Some of them can read 
and write K^narese and send their boys to school. They are an 
active and pushing class who are likely to rise. 

Kalals or Taveen-eeepies, numbering 27 of whom 16 are males 
and 11 females, are found in YelMpur and Sirsi. The names 
in common nse among men are MotiMl, MakiiMl, Kanialal, 
R^mlal, Brijlal, Gattulal, and ErishnaMlj and among women 
Eadha, Sita, Rukmini, Yashoda, Devki, and K4shi. They say that 
their original home was in Centra] India. But they seem to have 
come to Kanara from Southern India, as there are families still 
settled there with whom they eat and intermarry. They have no 
subdivisions. The men are tall fair and strong, and the women 
shorter and fairer than the men. Their home tongue is Hindnstdni 
and with others they speak Kanarese. They live in rows of one- 
storied houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their every-day 
food is rice, wheat, butter, and vegetables. They eat flesh except 
pork and beef, and drink liquor on grand days especially on the last 
day of Basra, and on the jatra or yearly fair days. The men wear 
a waistcloth, a short coat, and a headscarf about ten feet square 
folded diagonally into puckers in Pardeshi fashion, and elaborately 
wrapped round the head. The women wear the skirt of the robe 
hanging like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head like 
a veil. They are brave, thrifty, orderly, sober, and honest. Their 
hereditary calling is liquor-making and they keep taverns and take 
liquor contracts. They earn enough to live decently. They rank 
with Bhandaris and other spirit-sellers. The men sit in their shops 
and retail spirits, and the women mind the house and sell in the shop 
if the husband has other work to attend to. A family of five spends 
about 14.^. (Rs. 7} a month. They worship the ordinary Hindu 
gods and keep the regular holidays. They employ Brihmaus at 
their chief ceremonies and treat them with great respect. They pay 
special reverence to the shahtis or female powei's. They many 
their girls between seven and ten and their boys between sixteen 
and twenty. Widow marriage and polyandiy are not allowed, but 
polygamy is both allowed and practised. They do not wear the 
sacred thread. Their social disputes are settled by adult castemen. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kdnarese and Marathi, but 
do not take to new pursuits. 

Clia^lldris, numbering in 1872 156' of whom 78 were males and 
83 females, are found in Haliyal and in the petty division of Supa, 
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They appear to have come from Groa after the Portuguese conquest. 

They live in towns as well as villages. They speak Konbani and their 
family gods and goddesses are Kumhalpaika^ Shirodbai,, Bhavani^ 

Mavli^ Somvasij Konasari^ Mhalsai^ and Pavanai, whose images they 
keep in their houses and woi’ship daily. They have no family 
names^ hot those who worship the same household gods are 
considered to form one clan. Two families of the same clan are not 
allowed to marry. The names in common use among men are^, Shabi^ 

Bhiva-, Ganba^ N4go^ Eama, Grhongij Bombda, Dadii, Babn, Tano. 

Puno, Lakmo^ and Dhondo; and among women^ Ndgi, Eaniai;, I 
Bombdi, Puni, Lakmai^ Tondi, Anandi;, and Eadi. In appearance 
they do not differ from Bhandaris. Indoors they speak Konkaiii^ 
and out of doors Kanarese. Their house food and drink do not 
differ from those of Are Marathds. The women wear the skirt of 
the robe passed back between the feet and the upper end covering 
the shoulder^ bosom^ and head. Their bodice has a back and 
short sleeves. The men^s full attire is a loincloth^ a narrow waist- 
clothj a shouldercioth^ and a headscarf, all of local make. On 
holidays they wear their bridal snits which are kept with great 
care. The women make the red brow-mark and wear the lucky 
necklace, the nose-ring, glass bangles, and toe-rings as signs of 
married life, using flowers and gold or silver ornaments in their 
hair and on the neck and wrists. The men wear silver girdles 
and bracelets. They are untidy, inhospitable, and unfriendly to 
strangers, but hardworking mild and honest. Their hereditary 
calling is palm-tapping but they are also husbandmen and work as 
unskilled labourers, the women helping the men in the fields. 
Children begin to work between eight and nine and help their 
parents in the house as well as in field work. Pew among them 
own land. Most of them cultivate on condition of giving half 
the produce to the landowner, and sell their share after keeping 
enough to last till the next harvest. A palm-tapper earns 8s. 
to 9&*. (Rs. 4-Rs. 4|) a month and a labourer 6d, to 9d. (4-6 ans.) 
a day, but they do not get regular work. They earn enough for 
a living but have to borrow at about twenty-five per cent to 
meet special expenses. They rank with Bhanddris. Some men 
are employed in tapping palms from six to eight in the morning 
and from four to six at night, passing the rest of the day in sleep 
and amusement. Others, both men and women, work in the fields 
from morning to evening with little more than a nominal rest 
for their meals. Children spend almost all their time in herding 
cattle. Their first meal is taken early in the morning between four 
and seven, the second at noon, and the third at seven in the 
evening. Their busiest season begins in June and ends in November, 
and the slack season lasts from January to May. A family of 
five usually spends about 10^, ,(Rs. 5) a month. A house costs 
£1 to £20 (Rs.lO-Rs. 200), and marriage £4 to £10 (Rs.40-Es.l00). 

Their house furniture includes palm-leaf mats, low wooden stools, 
brass lamps, copper pots, and a grind-stone. They are pious people. 
Besides their family godSj whose images they keep in their houses, 
they worship local :gqds^^and, observe the regular holidays, paying , 
Brahmans -respect^" apid /employing them to .perform their 
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ceremonies . Tlieir ' family . , gods taye no shrines and they never go 
on pilgrimage. Their; Teacher is the chief of the^ Sin.art' monastery 
of Shringeri in Maisiir. , They wash their: household images in 
.water and ■ nib , them with sandalwood paste^ offering: fruit and 
flowerS;, and waving ,, lighted lamps, before the,m., ' They give 
Mood sacrifices to village' gods and ' goddesses and eat the flesh of ■ 
the victims at their, yearly feasts. . They do not practise witchcraft^, 
blit consult soothsayers and think that sickness and other misf ortTineS 
are the work of evil spirits and' ghosts. 'Women .are, considered 
impure for four days every months and the whole family for ten 
days after a birth'' or a, death. ' „ They .are cleansed by bathing and 
drinking water brought from the house of their family priest. / They 
have no separate lying-in room :; a part of the veranda is: enclosed 
by bamboo mats.. On the twelfth day the child is laid . in the 
cradle and named. Girls are married ■ between eight and twelve^ 
and boys between fourteen and twenty. Polygamy is allowed and 
practise dj widow marriage is forbidden^ and polyandry is unknown. 
They mourn the dead for ten days and on the eleventh feast the caste 
people. Their caste headmen or budvants are hei’editary and preside 
over meetings to settle social disputes. The offender is generally 
made to feed a large number of his castemen and to have watei* 
brought from the family priesPs house .and poured on Ms right hand 
by the headman. They do not send their children to school or 
take to fresh callings. 

SlieplierdSj, with a strength of 4286^, of whom 2509 are males 
and 1777 females, included four classes. Of these 1714 (males 
1015, females 699) were Dhangars; 1025 (males 587, females 488) 
Gaulis; 347 (males 207, females 140) Gollars; and about 1200 (males 
700, females 500) Kurubars. 

Dliangars, numbering about 1700, are found in the wilder parts 
of Yellapiir and Haliyal. The word Dhangar is generally derived 
from the Sanskrit clhenu a cow. They keep both buffaloes and 
cows. The names in common use among men are, Bdbya, Parsiya, 
Kedari, Piraji, Sahaji, Bhavani, and Ninga; and among women, 
Narsi, Koini, San, Gaiiga, Godu, Satu, and Baija. They are said 
to have come to Kaiiara from the Bombay Karnatak. The 
men are short and dark. Their home speech is Marathi but they 
can speak Kanarese. They live in huts with walls of wattled reeds 
and roofs thatched with straw. The only, furniture is palm-leaf 
mats, brass lamps, earthen and copper pots, and low wooden stools. 
Their common food is rice and rdgi, but they also eat flesh. Their 
holiday dishes are rice, bread, meat, curry, and sweet gruel. They 
are not good cooks. The men wear the loincloth or a waisteloth, a 
blanket on their shoulders, and a headscarf or Twmdl, They wear no 
sacred thread. The women wear the bodice and the robe falling 
from the waist like a petticoat and with the upper end drawn over the 
shoulder and breast. Thejr buy fresh clothes once a year, and have 
a spare suit for special occasions* , They are dirty in their habits, 
but , thrifty, honest, kindly, and hardworking- They keep a special 
breed of cows and buffaloes known as Dhangars’ buffaloes and cows, 
BhangaT mhccsis and Dhangar gdis, which are the largest cattle in 
Kdnara. . They allow the calves to drink the greater part of the 
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miTIf. The rest they make into clarified bntter and store it in 
holes in the earth, which are opened only when hntter-dealers 
come to buy. Their male buffaloes are very powerful and are in 
demand by the people of the coast for ploughing and for carrying 
and drawing loads. In the fair season tliey remain near villages 


Sdnkli in Goa territory where is a large stretch of pasture land. The 
men graze the cattle and the women busy themselves in cooking. 
Children begin to help their parents when about seven years old. 
They are a well-to-do class. They rank with Gaulis and Gollars. 
A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month. They 
worship ail village and other ordinary Hindu gods, ofieiing blood 
sacrifices to the female powers or shaJdis, and having great faith in 
sootksajiug and in the power of evil and other spirits. The marriage 
age of girls is between ten and twelve, and of boys between sixteen 
aW twenty-fiva Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed ; and 
polyandry is unkno^vn. The details of their ceremonies do not differ 
from those of the Mariithas of the Bombay Kamdtak. They have 
a headman called budvant under whose presidency social disputes 
are settled. They occasionally suffer severely from cattle disease 
and are not well-to-do. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ganlis or KoxkakiCowheed.s, with in 1881 a strength of about a 
thousand, are found in KArwdr, Sirsi,Siddapur, Haliyal, and YelMpur. 
They .seem to have come from the Bombay Deccan as their family god 
is Yithoba of Pandharpnr, and their home tongue is Marathi, Their 
surnames are, Potlo, Gujir, Katie, and Kable. The usual names of men 
are, Bdba, Itu, Gopal, Rdma, Hondu, andKusht; and of women, 
Pandari, Lakshrni, Bdija, Dvarki, Rukmin, and Sdju. Both men 
and women are tall, wheat-coloured, and strong. Their home 
speech is Mardthi and with others they talk a rough Kdnarese. 
They live in .small houses with wattled reed walls and thatched 
roofs. Their every-day food is rice, millet, and pulse; but they eat 
fitih and flesh and cbink liquor. Tliey are not good cooks, their' 

t reat dainties being tamarinds and chillies. The men .shave the 
cad and face except the top-knot and moustache. They wear the 
waistdoth, a short coat, a headscarf, and a silver girdle, carrying 
on their shoulders a wallet for money, tobacco, and betel leaves 
nuts and lime. The women wear a dark-red Mardthi robe and 
keep their hair carefully oiled. They are hardworking, sober, and 
thrifty. They live near towns, keeping huflaloes, tilling small 
patches of ground, and selling the produce of their dairies. They 
are a well-to-do people, and rank next to Mardthds. In the early 
moming both men and women are busy milking their buffaloes. 
After clearing the cow-shed, between six and seven, they start to 
sell milk, curds,, and butter. They take their breakfast about nine 
and from eleven to fotxr are busy in the dairy. After four they 
again go to sell milk. CMdren of seven begin to help their 
wents by herding cattla A &mily of five spends about 14s. 
(Bs. 7) a month. They ate a religious people, employing Brahmans 
to perform th^ wrempnies,, , worshipping the village gods, and 
keeping aR loc^ hoUdays* m soothsaying, witchcraft, 
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and tlie power o£ evil spirits. Girls. are married .between, nine and 
eleven, and boys between, fourteen’ and .sixteen. , They burn their 
dead and irionrii ten days. Widow marriage and , polygamy ■ are 
allowed and practised ; a.nd polyandry is unknown.' ' An her.editary 
headman called hudvant settles, their social disputes with the help 
of a council of castemeii. They are better off th..an Dhaiigars and 
on the whole are 'welhto-do. 

Gollars or Eaxabese Oow-keepees, numbering about 350, are 
found in small numbers , above the .Sahyadris, especially in Sirs! 
and Siddapun Aecoiffing . to Buchanan ■ they ' are ' partly, of 
Telugn and partly of Kariidtak descent^ and claim Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu; as one of their caste. In north 
Maisur the chief surnames of the Telugu Gollars are, Mutsarlu, 
Brinde, Mola, Sadalavaulu, Periiidalu, and Tor ole. Marriage 
between persons of the same stock is forbidden. In Kanara the 
names in common use among men are, Shikka, Ira, Timma, 
Tigia, Bomaiina, Ndga, and Bora; and among women, Iramma, 
Bangamma, Sannamma, N^gamma, Shivamma, and Putamma. 
They are divided into Gollars proper, Kemper-gollars, Ur-gollars, 
Kad-gollars, HdLgollars, and H4v-gollars, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry.'"^ The men are dark, stout, and strongly made; 
and the women though dark are well-made and have good features. 
Their home tongue is Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their ordinary diet is rice, 
split pulse, and dried fish, and they eat fowls, sheep, and deer, and 
drink liquor. They are moderate eaters, very fond of chillies, but 
not good cooks. The men wear the waistcloth, the shoulder'cloth, 
and the headscarf; and the women the robe hanging like a kirtle 
from the waist to the knee with the upper end drawn over the head. 
They wear a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and gold hair 
ornaments, earrings, and necklace. They are clean, thrifty, kindly, 
and orderly. They were formerly noted for their honesty in 
carrying Government treasure,^ In North Kdnara they are chiefly 
husbandmen and milk and butter sellers. They are well-to-do and 
rank next to husbandmen. Their daily life does not differ from 
that of other husbandmen. A family of five spends about 10s, 
(Rs. 5) a month. Their chief gods are, Krishna, Shiv under theterrible 
form of Kalbhairav, and Parvati. They pray to the ordinary Hindu 
gods and goddesses, offering blood sacrifices to mothers or female 
powers, and employing Shrivaishnav Brahmans whom they greatly 
respect. They believe that after death good men become gods, and 
bad men devils. They know nothing of the transmigration of 
the soul. Though none of them wear the ling, their spiritual guide 


^ Bndianaa’s Mysor, I. 347 j il. 8. ' ® Btichanau’s Mysor, I, 348. 

® Mr. Rice (Mysor, 1 332) divides tbe ' Mysor Gollas, who are numerous in north 
Maisur, into Y^lkuls or Yddavkuis, KiMris, KaVMigas, Kddu Gollas, Kiiri Gollas, 
Go^^dls, and K'anda Vamsikas. , . 

^ Buchanan (Mysor, I. 347) says all were armed and held thenivselves bound to die 
in defence of their trust. If one of a band was proved to have embezzled money 
entrusted to him the head of the band went to the nearest magistrate and gained 
leave to shoot him. Mr, Bice (Mysor, I. 332} says, they were famous for their 
integrity in carrying treasure. 
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MalayesliTar SxSmi, who is a Liiigtlyat md lives at M^pakali 
about fVjiirceen Biiles noiiili -of Dodck-BalMpiir in Maisur. ^ They 
marry tlieir daughters between nine and twelve and their sons 
l)etv'eeii fifteen and twenty. Girls coiitinne inarriable after they 
come of age. Widow marriage ..and polygamy: are allowed and 
practised. The women are. hardw^orkiiig and are rarely a burden 
to their linsbands^ who ■ when rich often have from; twm to seven 
wives. They bnry their dead. Tlieir funeral and other ceremoiiie»s 
do not difter from those of the Liiigayats. They have hereditary... 
headmen called gottiganiB who settle social dispnte>s. In cases of 
adultery the headman and fonr elderly men of the caste call the 
adiilterc-ss before them, rebuke her for her ill-behavionr, and if she 
.shows sign of repentance advise the linsband to take her back ; 
othenvise she is divorced. Trifling offences are condoned by a 
c^rstc-feast. Most of them do not send their children to school but 
a few can reatl and %VTite K^naresa 


Kumlbars or Shepheebb, nnmbering about 1200, are found in 


Sirsi, Siddapnr, and Yellapm*.^ The name comes from the K4iiarevse 
kuri a sheep. They are said to have come to Kanara from Chitaldurg 
in Afaisnr. Their surnames are, Ane, Hal, Kolli, I^elli, Sdmaiit, Koti, 
Asil, and Mnrhindn. The shrines of their family goddesses are at 
MnhiMd, Cliandragutti, Uchangi, Haldava, Shikarpnr, and Giri in 
Maisiir. The common names of men are, Mallappa, Lingappa, Bora, 
aiifl Tirkappa; and of women, Gangawa, Nagavva, Irrawa, Piittavva, 
Mallavva, and Gaiirav\m. ■ Blarriage between families with the same 
snimine is forbidden. They belong to the important class of 
shepherds, who, under the name of Knrnbars in Khiarese and of 


1 Sir W. Elliot flS69 Jonr, Etb., Soe;' Loud. I. 104, 110} makes tke Kiinibars oae of 
tlie most iiB|)c>rtarifc eleBiesats in tke early poimlation of South India. They appear as 
Knnmdmrs in Tamil and ^lalayali, as Knraburs in Ktlnarese, and are the Dhangars 
of the Mariithds and Upper Indians. Some in Malal'jilr are hondsmen, others in the 
Ma<lrM Karn&feak bred horses and served as troopers in the Mardtha armies. In early 
times la the east Kara&tak they are ted to have formed a federal community of 
twenty-foiiT states, to haTe been converted to Bnddhism, to have gained mach skill in 
the arts, ami to have been overthrown by a Chela king of Tanjor in the fifth or 
sixth centiiry. Sir W. Elliot notices that their tnithfElness is proverbial. On this 
and other ground 3 he would trace a oonnectioii between the Knnibars and the Santhdls 
of F^engab ami through the Santhils with the xlbirs or Abhirs. He thinks they were 
tlie people who buried in rude stone tombs. Mr. Taylor (Madras J. Lit, and Scien. 
VI If. 2t>r) suggests that some of the Bonth Indian dynasties who claim to be Yddavs 
may k; Brihmanised Knrubars. The Kniiibars have a special interest in Kdxiara, if, 
as seems possible, Kadamba, the mme of two of the leading dynasties of Banavdsi 
(A. lo 300-40(1 and A.I>. 70K)- 1200) is a Brdhmamsed f om of Kurubar. Mr. Rice (Mysor, 
I describes the Kumbars oi Malsur as a numerous class scattered over the w^hole 
province. They are of two- main divisions, Haiicle- Kunibars and Kiinibars proper. 
Among the subdivisions are Heggades, AMu-varalifida-sMa, Kdgara Kiila, Sdvanti 
£uk, Bangama Ku!a, Feddala Kula, Atti Kaukana, Halu Kimiba, Hande Kuruba, 
Bhanija-, Kambali Kuruha, Kankaiyana fMti,^Baiida Nuliru. He notices (Ditto, 1. 3li) 
that iVttriibax’g streteh as south as the Wilgiris whexe they are feared as sorcerers. 
In Coorg he iiieiiHons five classes, Kambalis or blanket-W'eavers, Hdls or milkmen, 
&ttas or hill, men, lemis or hoaeymen, and K4diis. (Ditto, HI. 208). Buchanan {Mysor, 
11. 128} describes the Kad Hnnibars of south Maisur as dark and weak, with hair like 
mops and a few rags for, clothes. They were famous for their honesty and for their 
eoiia|e m dn vim off^wiM elephants by rushing up to them and holding a blazing tech 
m their faces. The South. Klnara returns for 1800 (Buchanan, III. 7) show only m 
limrates caHIe-onvps am dealers. They seem to have been nunierons in Goa as 
the oklef vmtars c«l mu'.GhOs husbandmcii, Corumbins or flnrainbis as if they were 
of the shephwd th«.o|,.tlie;EunM caste. See Liaschot‘s Navigation, 77. 
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Kuriiiiibars in Tamil aiiciMakyali/'iorm a large section .of . the 
population of 'Southern India. Their house goci is Birappa who is 
represented by a ling and has -a shrine in 'every Kurub' village. 
The Kanara Eurubs keep a close eoimeetion with their parent . stock 
ill Maisur. They are. divided into Hande Kurubaru, Umie Eurubaru, 
and Hathikankandavaru/wlio eat .together but do not intermarry. 
Both men and women are short and strongly made. Their liO'ine tongue 
is Kanarese. They live in lines of small one-storied ■houses' , -with 
Hiud or stone walls ' and thatched or tiled roofs. . Their ' eveiy-day 
food is cooked and' strained rice, rdgi, vegetables, fish, :aiid"\nost 
animal food except beef and village pig.^ They smoke Indian hemp 
or gdnja and are very fond of palm-juice and "whey. They are 
moderate eaters, but poor cooks. The men wear a very narrow 
waistcloth which they fold tightly round the waist, a country 
blanket woven by themselves, and a headscarf. Their ornaments 
are silver and gold earrings, girdles, and finger rings. The women 
wear the robe with the skirt hanging from the waist and with the 
upper end drawn over the head like a veil^ and a bodice with a 
back and short sleeves in loose folds. Some women on going out 
■wear a blanket on their shoulders drawing the upper ends across the ■ 
bosom and tucking them into the folds of the robe. Besides the 
signs of married life, the nose-ring glass bangles and lucky necklace, 
they wear gold and silver ornaments and flowers in their hair. 
Their clothes are made in the hand-looms of Maisur and Dharwar, 
They are dirty in their habits, but hardwoi'king, sober, and kindly. 
According to Buchanan they were formerly shepherds, Ichandakars 
■or hill militia, allavana or armed attendaiits, and anoheyavaru or 
post messengers.^ As, especially during the rains, the climate of 
Ki£nara is fatal to sheep and as there is no demand for military 
service, almost all now live as blanket- weavers, cart-drivers, and 
husbandmen. The women are hardworking, digging ploughing 
and doing all field work besides minding the house. They buy 
wool from Maisur shepherds of their own caste ■who come to 
Ktoara during April and May. Their blankets, which fetch Is. 3d 
to 2^. (10 ans. - Re. 1) are much in demand among cultivators, who 
use them in ail seasons, in the cold weather as coverlets at night 
and in the wet weather as cloaks. Besides weaving blankets they 
till and work as field-labourers, the men earning 6d (4 am.) and 
the women 3d (2 ans.) a day. Their busy season lasts from June 
to November and their slack time from December to May. They 
earn enough for their maintenance. They rank with Gaulis and 
Gollars, Men women and children above seven work from 
daybreak to sunset, cleaning sorting and spinning wool and 
weaving, or the men drive carts, or both men and women work in 
the fields. A family of five spends about 145. (Rs. 7) a month. 
Their chief gods are Birappa and Battedevaru, and their chief 
goddess is Yellamma. The ministrants in the shrines of these 
deities are Kurubs of their own class and rank. On the days sacred 


^ Animal food is forbidden for a month after weddings, during the first nine days of 
the Dmra in October, and on the Gan^h-almturfSd or Oanpati’s birthday in Aug.-Sept. 
® Mysor^ 1. 396. 
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to tlicsse deities they propitiate them ..by .offering fowls and sheep 
killed ill some forest or on the bank, of a stream or pond where 
tlie »lt4ty is supposed to dwell. The flesh of the victims is given to 
be eateri by washermen or barbers.' , On ordinary days these deities 
art' word'jippeJ by offering fruit and flowers and by waving lighted 
lamps and burning incense before them. The spirits of men who 
die immarried called rirhas are held .in great respect and fear. 
Their friemlship is sought by yearly offerings of red cloth, molasses^ 
and cocoa-kernel. If these offerings are forgotten the spirits 
of tlie iiiiiiiarried are believed to "send, pestilence among men, and 
sheep and to disturb people by ..dreams and nightmares^ Their 
hereditary Teacher is a Lingayat priest called Eevansiddeshvar, 
whose head*r|iiarters are at Sarur near .. Kalgan Pattan in Maisur. 
He visits tlie Kurubar villages every year and in return for coiv- 
duiig ashes or vihhiit receives presents -of. money and fixed fees for 
iisatriage and other ceremonies which are collected for him by 
agents. Neither the Teacher nor his .agent takes any part in their 
eeremotties. Though they believe, in the Lingayat religion and 
have a Lingayat Teacher they are not allowed to wear the ling. 
Girls continue marriable after they reach womanhood. They can 
be divorced only for adultery with low-caste men. Adulteresses, 
widows, and girls who fail to find husbands are free to consort with 
men of all except the impure castes, with whom they live as 
coiicukines. These women are called Kattigarus or concubines. 
Though scorned by regular %vives they are not put out of easte> .' 
and their children marry with the children of pure Kurubars. 
Polygamy is practised. Adultery is often detected but divorce is rare 
as tlie wives ai:e useful workers, and because a man wdio puts aw^ay 
his wife is despised unless he gives a caste-feast and per.suades the 
Teacher to speak to his caste-fellows in his favour. Their marriages 
are celebrated wdth the help of the village Joishi. A Jangam priest 
attends, but does not officiate though he receives a fee. They bury 
their dead in Lingayat fashion and do not mourn. Their hereditary 
headmen are called gaudds whether they are village pdtils or not. 
They have power to call meetings of the caste and to settle breaches 
of caste rales with the help of the men of the caste. Their 
employment is steady, but poorly paid. They do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

PisherBieil included ten classes, %vith a strength of 22,18S of 
whom 11,584? 'Were males and 10,599 females: 

Kdnara Fishermen, 

SMEMTB. j I StEESQIH. .. , 

j Males. {Females)' Total. 

um urn 2 sro 

Bhms ... ... m m7 11.5S 

ihhm ... . ... vm 1134 mm 

■ Harkantm S|70 ,4igi 

Kabhew ... , ... 597 ■ 687, 1924 

Kiitoda Kliirpis... 406 ^422 S28 
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A'mlbigS, iiiiDibering abo.iit ■ 3000, are found, along tlie ,coa,st in 
Karwar, Ankola, Kunita, .and Honavar. ' The word dmbig is derived 
from the Saiislait amS'ii. water. Tlie'Ambigs are bo.tli sea and 
river -faring., people, fisliernieii, sailors,, and litter - carriers. . The 
coiiiiiioii names , among . men ' are,' Jetti, Kitna, Timiiiappa, Durgu, 
Mhasti, Hoimapp, .Veiika, Maiiju, Badka, Govind.; and among 
women,. Mari, Devi,. Siikri, Saiini, Gauri, Honni,.Jetti, Putti, Siibbi, 
and Mliasti. They have no surnames. Their family goddess is 
Gange of Gangavali near Aiikola. Unlike lOiarvis, Harkantras, 
and Bliois, who . th.row . tli.e circular ' hand- net from the ■. level of* ' the 
elbow, Anibigs throw 'the net from above' the head. I.n other 
respects they are much alike. Both men and' women are dark, short, 
and sturdy. ' Their home speech is Kanarese. They live in small 
one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and front yards, 
with a central basil plant. Their every-day food is rice, rdgi, and 
fish, and they eat fowls, sheep, goats, and most ■wild animals except 
the bison. They are great eaters, their favourite feast being roast 
fish and palm-beer. The men shave the head and face except the 
top-knot and moustache, and wear the loincloth, the shouldercloth, 
and the headscarf. The women wear the robe drawing the upper 
end over the left shoulder and then throwing it back over the 
right .shoulder. They wear no bodice. Besides the marriage 
nose-ring necklace and glass wristlets, women wear gold silver or 
brass nose-rings, earrings, necklaces, wristlets, and finger and toe 
rings. On grand occasions and on holidays they wear yellow and 
white flowers. They are gentle, simple, and hardworking, but 
neither sober nor thrifty. They are fishermen, sailors, and pjalanquin- 
bearers and go to sea in small canoes with an outrigger or uJdndi, 
a light block of wood (about 6' x U x 1') hung horizontally from two 
poles fixed across the boat. The ow^ners of boats and nets take 
their castemen into partnership, themselves holding the place of 
Uncial or captain and taking an extra share of the produce as hire 
for their boats and nets. Their nets are of hemp. New nets are 
boiled in a mixture of water and lime for a day and a night, and 
afterwards soaked in a strong decoction of Terminalia or mafti bark. 
This is repeated at least once every ten days. The nets are of four 
kinds, hale^ rdnipan, yencli or cldncljdl, and hdtjdl or haihale. The 
hale nets are large pyramid-shaped hags, about fifteen feet broad 
at the mouth and forty feet long, vdth lead weights all round and 
meshes which grow smaller towards the bottom of the pocket where 
the ends are made fast. They are tied to stakes driven into the 
mud. In driving them into the mud the stakes are kept upright 
by passing a rope through a hole in the point, and, when the point 
touches the bottom, forcing the stake down by working it backwards 
and forwards. Each net has three ropes of coir. One of these 
ropes at the upper border is tied to the stake opposite the nets 
and the other two ropes fasten the ends of the lower part of the 
net to two stakes on either side. This keeps the mouth of the net 
open and stretches it out facing the current. Before the tide turns 
the nets are taken up, the fish picked out, and the net again set 
facing the fresh tidal current. The rdm^an nets are plain, from six 
to ten feet broad, and from thirty to fifty long, with large meslie>s and 
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wockIoh floats on one side and leacl' or , iron weights on the other. 
Tiler are spread in about thirty feet of water and as the upper side 
has rtoats and the lower is weighted, they keep upright, and the fish 
that swim against them get- entangled, and are picked otf b}" the 
fishers who keep dose to ' the-, iiets-- pulling them up and letting them 
clown when they see -that a- fish is caught These nets are intended 
only for large sea '.fish. ; . The yewM or cMndjdl net is like the 
nhuyf/n, except that it has no wmodeii floats and that the meshes 
are siiiall. They hawe. two '-upright poles fastened at the sides to 
Serve as liamlles" and--are..-laid.:''do:w2i in about five feet of water, 
pulled landw'ards and hauled up by the handles. The lidtjdl or 
hand-net is like the bale except that it is iiiiicli smaller and has a 
cord fastened to the pointed end. The fisher ties the cord to his 
right hand, and laying part of the net on his right and part on his 
left arm, raises it above his head and jerks it from him so that it 
drops all round evenly into the water. In working the yeudi and 
hdfjdl tm"o iiieii sometimes run splashing to’wards the fishei^ holding 
between them a rope with slips of tender eocoanut leaves fastened 
to i'fe to frighten the fish towards the nets. As palanquin-bearers 
Ambigs are paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 ans,) for a stage of nine miles. 
They dislike carrying palanquins. lidieii bearers are wanted the 
headman of the village or the Wtimilatddr is told. He calls on one 
of the leading fi.sherin.eB to supply the required number and he 
sends the men whose turn it is to go. Some of the men are 
employed 'in the different branches of Government serxrice as 
messengers and torch-bearers. The women help the men in making 
nets and spinning hemp. They also carry fish in baskets. They . 
are not well otf, but are above want. They rank with Mogers, 
Gabits, and other fishing classes. Most Karw& Arnbigs work as 
husbandmen and unskilled labourers, their daily life not differing 
from thatof Konknas. Fishers put to sea on bright or rnoon-light 
nights with the rising of the moon and return wdien it sets. They 
do not go to sea on moonless nights, but catch small fish during 
the day and fish with palm-leaf torches in the rivers at night. 
In dark nights they sometimes make a loud noise by striking 
the oars against the gunwales of the boat, netting the fish as they 
eome to the surface to see what the noise means. During the rainy 
TOOiiths and in rough weather during the fair season they fish 
.ill the rivers. .The palanquin-bearers .go .to..mmr.k .when, .required..... 
ami return home after the end of their stage. Sailors are employed 
only from Xtovember to the end of ApfiL During the sailing 
season they pass their whole time on board their boats except that 
they come home for a day or so 'when their vessel happens to he 
near their village* Wlien prevented from going out by the weather 
the men weave nets and prepare fishing-lines, A family of , five 
spuds about Us. (Es.,7) a month. They worship all village gods 
and goddesses, the object, of 'their special veneration being jetM or 
the 'Spirit of an unmarried;; Brahman, amrM or a village goddess, 
mAhdm an unfriendly spirit, to whom they offer goats and fowls. 
Their chief holidays March, Ashddi ekddaAi in July, 

October,' and Bimli and- . 

KufUh dkMoMi religious Teacher is the Sm4rt 
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head of the Sliringeriiiionastery to whom 'they pay tithes aeeoiding 
to their means. Their faiiiily priestS' .are.Joishis and HaTig hhatSy 
who perform all their ceremonies ■ at birth marriage and . death, 
and are much respected. Infant marriage, widow marriage,' and 
polygamy are allowed and practised, and for ten clays they mourn 
their dead, whom they either burn or .bury. They con.sider : that 
the impurity caused by a birth or' a death, after a certain iiumber 
of days, can be removed by cowdunging the floor' of the house and 
drinking water called tirtk brought from the family priest. For 
four days in the month ■ their women keep separate, bathing .aiicl, 
changing their clothes at the end of the time. As with most 
Hindus, when a woman is near her confinement, part of the front 
ve3*anda is enclosed as a lying-in room. If the child is a boy the 
satti ceremony is performed on the sixth day and if it is a girl 
on the fifth. Between the sixth and the eleventh day the family 
priest is asked to find whether the time of birth is lucky or 
unlucky. Slight elements of ili-luck can be removed by gifts of 
rice, cocoanuts, and money to the family priest. In bad cases, when 
the child seems likely to bring ill-luck on the family, it is given 
to any one who is willing to adopt it, as the ill-luck does not affect 
the foster-parents. Unlucky boys nre generally fostered by 
caste people and unlucky girls are bought by dancing-girls or 
courtezans. But the provisions in the Penal Code against selling 
children to be brought up for immoral purposes (Sections 372,873) 
have of late greatly checked this practice. On the twelfth day 
relations and neighbours are treated to a dinner, and the child is 
named by the eldest male in the house. After it is named the child 
is laid on the lap of the eldest woman in the house, who puts it in 
the cradle which is rocked by women singing songs. When the 
child is about three years old its ears are pierced, and gold silver or 
copper rings are put in the holes. Girls are married between nine 
and twelve, and boys between sixteen and twenty. The wedding 
ceremony lasts five days. On the eve of the wedding day the 
parents of the bridegroom, after worshij)ping the family gods and 
giving a caste feast, send to the bride betel leaves, betelnuts, 
tobacco, and flowers. The bride is decked with the flowers, and 
the leaves, nuts, and tobacco are handed to the guests. Early on the 
marriage morning the bride and bridegroom in their houses are 
rubbed with tumierie paste and bathed iii warm water by married 
-women called savdskins who sing Kanarese songs. The bridegroom 
is dressed in a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and headscarf of 
white slightly tinged with turmeric water and over the scarf the 
marriage coronet is bound tight to the brow ; the bride wears a 
robe called kwgi worn like a petticoat, a shouldercloth worn like 
a mantle, and a chaplet of pith flowers called a lotus or kcvmal 
The bridegroom takes in his hands a couple of betel leaves and 
a cocoanut, and, bowing to the sweet basil plant, starts for the 
bride's with a party of guests accompanied by caste-women 
chanting Kanarese songs. On the way, whether by clay or night, 
the bridegroom is -sheltered by a palmyra-leaf umbrella held by 
a brother-in-law or other near kinsman. On reaching the bride's 
he is offered water to wash his feet^, and led to a raised seat in the 
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coiirtyarrl which is roofed with eoeoanut leaves. The bride is at 
once brouprht out by her maternal -uncle or cousin and set opposite 
the bridc-j,a-oom on the other side of a cloth curtain which is held 
by two nren. The priest repeats texts till the lucky moment, when 
the curtain is dragged to one side. Then the family priest hands 
the bride and bridegroom a garland of flowers who throw them 
round eacls other’s necks, and the father of the bride pours water 
on tl'icir bands wMch are held joined by the bride’s mother*. The 
motliur of the bridegroom, if her husband is living, or if not, some 
near female relatioir, comes forwar-d and fastens the lucky necklace 
on the bride’s neck, while the maternal uncle ties together the 
ends of the bride and bridegroom’s garments. Married women 
shower rice oir their heads and wave lighted lamps round their 
faces. The guests are feasted the next day, and, after dinner, the 
bride and bridegroom with a party of guc.sts go to the bridegroom’s, 
■w'here they are again feasted. On the four’th day the pair bathe 
in turmeric water and play at odds and evens -with betelnufes, 
the guests looking on and* applauding the wdnner. When the 
ganio.s are over dinner is served and the party return to the 
1 irl le’s house and i*eiiiain there till the evening of the fifth, -when the 
bride is formally made over to the bridegroom’s parents, who return 
home with the bride and bridegroom. This ends the marriage 
ceremony, but on every great holiday during the first year after 
marriage the couple are invited by the bride’s parenis. When girls 
come of age the puberty ceremony is performed by dressing the 
girl in a new robe and flowers and giving a feast to the women of 
tile caste. On the eleventh day relations and neighbours are feasted. 
A person of the sex and age of the deceased is fed and presented 
with a suit of clothes. This is repeated every thirtieth day during 
the fir.st twelve months, and after the first year the .spirit joins 
the army of the spirits of the dead which are jmarly worshipped on 
the or All Soul’s day. Their hereditary headman 

called mefrf or btidvant settles all social di.sputcs, his decisions being 
obeyed on pain of loss of caste. Like the Klidrvis they have also 
inferior hereditary officers called MMrs who act as the headmen’s 
messenger.s. They are not -well-to-do and neither send their boys 
to school nor take to new callings. 

Bhois, numbering about 11.50, are found at Karwdr and Sunkeri 
in Karwilr; at Cliandavar in Kumta; and at Murdeshvar in 
Hortav'ar. They have neither .surnames nor household gods. Their 
family gods are Venkatramana of Tirupati, and Chandraiuitdev. 
Members of the same family stock do not marry. The names in 
eonnuou use among men are, Gunya, Venkta, Timbuya, Krishna, 


traditirm of having been formerly settled in any other part* of India. 
They tliro-w the casting net without swii'iging it over the head as 
the Ambigs do. , The men are dark, wheat-coloui-ed, short, strong, and 
well-made ; and the women are like the men, but perhaps stouter. 
Their home speech is Kanarese, but they can also talk Konkani, 
They build their dwellings in a clu,ster oil a river bank or on the sea 
.shore. Th^y have hijts with mud walls and thatched roofs, with 
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narrow verandas^ and cowdunged yards witli a basil plant in the 
centre. Their l3reakfast is rice or rdgi gruel and l)oiled fisli^ and 
their dinner strained rice with fish curry and palm-beer. They are 
great eaters and drinkers of palm-beei\ The women are fond of 
chewing betel leaves and beteliiuts with tobacco and lime, and 
the men smoke cigarettes and pipes. The men wear the loincloth, 
the sliouldercloth, and the headscarf, and wrap a piece of cloth 
round the waist. The women wear the robe with the skirt falling 
like a petticoat to the knee and the upper end drawn over the 
shoulders. They wear no bodice. Besides the marriage nose-ring 
lucky necklace and glass bangles, they wear earrings and tin 
bangles. They are steady and orderh', but do not save. They are 
fishermen and palanquin-bearers. Some serve as messengers in 
revenue ofiices, as torch-bearers in village temples, and as 
umbrella-holders at marriages. They are not wcdl oft*. Thej^ do not 
eat with Ainbigs or any ot&r class of fishers. Their daily life does 
not differ from, that of other Kanarese-speaking fishermen. A 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. Their religion 
does not differ from that of the Arnbigs and Harkantras. They 
worship all village gods and goddesses, are firm believers in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and employ Joishi, Karhada, and Havig 
hJiais to perform their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
Their spiritual Teacher is Tatydchdri, a Eamannj Brahman whose 
monastery is at Govindrajpattaii in North Arkot, to whom they 
pay tithes through his representative the pdrupatyagar of Ankola. 
Their customs do not differ from those of the Arnbigs. They have 
a headman or hudvant who settles social and even family disputes. 
Above the hudvant is a metri or over-head who settles serious caste 
disputes. They neither send their children to school nor take to 
new calliiio’s. 


Gabits or Gapits, a class of fishermen numbering about 2500, 
are found in Karwar, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar. Before the 
establishment of British supremacy at sea (1760), and to a less extent 
until 1800 when the creeks and backwaters passed under British 
control, the Gabits caused serious loss by their piracies. They add 
the word tdndel or steersman to their names. The names in ordinary 
use among men are, Vithn,Smitayya,Kuslina,Rfci, Bapix, GopahJanu, 
Timmu, Govind, Appa, Tukaram, Atmaram, and Punu ; and among 
women, Yeshode, Piirvati, J^nld,Durgi, Shivu,Itdi, Lakslirni, Enlu, 
and Nagu. Theii’ surnames are Kubal, Jadav, Tafcar, Kamblu, 
Yesluskar, and Tari. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
intermarry. Raulnath and Shiinteri of Vengurla are their family 
god and goddess. Their parent stock is in Ratnagiri and they visit 
their native places once in two or three years. Each family has a 
-separate god or goddess such as Kam&slii, Ramnath, Bliav4iii, 
Parvati, and Yetal but they have no local temples. There are 
no subdivisions. Both men and women are strongly made, but 
vary greatly in size and colour. Their home speech is Marathi 
mixed with Konkani, and out of doors they speak Konkaiii and 
Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched 
' roofs, and courtyards. Their £urniture',eonsists of metal water-pots, 
brass lamps, low wooden stools, benches,, straw mats, and earthen 
, Bm8'— 39 ■ 
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coobiiif:>' vessels. Tlieir every-day food is rdgi rice and fish. They 
drink liquor and eat game and fowls, and goats and sheep when they 
sacrifice to the village gods. The men wear the loincloth, shoiiklei- 
cloth, and headscarf, ear and finger rings, and a silver girdle. 
The women wear the full Marathi robe the &irt drawn back between 
the feet and fastened into the waistband behind, and the upper end 
drawn over the shoulder and across the breast. They wear a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves. ^ Besides the marriage nose-ring lucky 
necklace and glass bangles, they wear earrings necklaces and 
wristlets. They have a store of clothes for holiday wear. They are 
hardworking and bold sailors, and well behaved except that they are 
somewhat given to pilfering their eargoe>s. Their hereditary calling 
is sailing and catching fish. They go to sea in native boats, generally 
with crews of a captain or tdndel and four seamen. Besides rations a 
sailor gets Is, (8 ans,) for a trip that takes four days, and if the vessel 
gets return cargo the sailors are paid 1^. (8 ans.) more. The captain 
is paid double the wage of an ordinary seaman. When engaged by 
the day a seaman’s daily wage is fid. (4 aris.). As fishers the uabits 
use the same nets as the Ambigs. Fish are caught during the 
w'hole year except when the sea is too rough. Fish caught in 
rivers are sold in the country by the Gabit women who go through 
the streets and lanes with head-loads of fish. They also sell fresh 
sea fish caught either by the hook or in nets. Some of the sea fish 
are preserved, and a I'egular trade in dry fish is carried on by 
MusalmAns and Native Christians, who buy it in large quantities 
and send it up-country. They are now peaceful subjects and good 
neighbours, many of them owning fishing boats and trading craft. 
They rank with Mogers and Ambigs next to the cultivating classes. 
A family of five spends about 14^. (Rs. 7) a month. They worship 
all Brdhman and village gods, but their principal deity is Vithoba 
w’hose shrine is at Pandharpur. They are firm believers in evil 
spirits, in the spirits of the dead, in soothsaying, and in sorcery. 
They go to Pandhai’pur on pilgrimage, ofier blood sacrifices fruit 
and flowers to village gods, and employ Joishi Karhada and Havig 
Brdhmans. They marry in their own caste. Girls are married 
before they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised. Except the poorest families they burn their 
dead. Their birth, niarriage, and death ceremonies do not difier 
from those of the Ambigs. They have an hereditary headman 
called builimd, %vho settles social disputes with the help of the men 
of the caste, and ivhose decisions are enforced on pam of loss of 
caste. They have begun to send their boys to schools, but have 
not taken to any new callings. 

Harakaiitras are a class of fishermen, numbering about 4000, 
found at Karwfe and Bingi in Karw& ; in Aiikok ; at Sanikatta, 
Eumta, Halkar, Gudeangdi, Hinni, and Kag41 in Kumta ; and at 
Eonavar, Haldipur,, KarM, Manki, Murdeshvar, and Bhatkal in 
Honivar, The name seems to come from the Kanarese hurikariuru 
a laaker of cocoa fibre ropes which is one branch of their work. 

have^ no tradition . of any home except K4nara. Their 
f^lly^gqd • whose shrines are, found in almost 
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Devarsa, 'Im, ;Mliasti>, . Ganpuj Ketru,- ■■ CHemia, ' ' Diirga, Barma, 
Sliivappa, and .Hosba; and of women,- De^% Kamii,.. Gaiixi,, Dnrgi, 
Ningi, Mari, Nagn, Mliasti, and Shivi.- They are dark, middle-sized, 
and stontlj' made, with round features. Most of the w^omeii, are dark, 
but some, are fairer .and shorter than the men. ■ Their home tongue 
is Kanarese, but some talk Koiikani and Hindustani. They live in 
small one-storied , houses with mud alls and thatched roofs with 
front verandas and yards with a basil plant in the centre.. . They take 
rice-gruel in the morning, rcigi-gvuel at noon, and rice and'fisli curry 
at night.,,. They '.eat , flesh -whe-n they sacrifice ,■ during Basra in 
October, at' the. bhand or hook-swinging festivals, and at any other 
time if it happens to he cheap. Both men and women drink palm- 
juice in the evening. Their favourite feast is palm-juice and roast 
fish. Their dress does not differ from that of the Ainhigs, Kharvis, 
and Bhois. They are hardworking and thriftier than other 
Kanarese-speaking fishermen. They catch fish like the Ambigs, and 
work as sailors and as palanquin-bearers. Some who are natives 
of Kumta are well-to-do owning cargo boats. The rest earn enough 
for a maintenance. They do not eat or marry with other fishers 
though they resemble them in appearance dress and customs. A 
family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. They reverence 
all Brahman gods and have a special regard for Somnath, Mariamma, 
and Jatga, of whom Somnath has shrines at Ashnoti and Mudgeri^ 
and Mariamma and Jatga in almost every \dllage. Their religion 
and customs do not differ from those of the Ambigs, Thej' employ 
Havig or JoisH priests to officiate at their marriages which are not 
performed until the sanction of the hiidvant has been ohfained. 
On the occasion of a marriage the priest hands w^reaths of floW' ers 
to the bride and bridegroom saying savadhctUy or take care^ on 
which they throw the wreaths round each other’s necks. The priest 
ties the ends of their garments into a knot and asks the bride’s 
father to pour w^ater on the right hands of the bride and bridegroora 
wliieh are held folded together by the bride’s mother. Their 
headman or budvant presides over meetings of adult casternen and 
settles social disputes. Before birth, marriage, and other ceremonies 
are performed the heads of the family go to fclie hudmnt and ask 
his leave. They do not send their boys to school, but are not a 
falling class. 

Kabhers, numbering 1224, are found in small numbers in Kumta, 
Hoiiavar, Siddapur, Yellapur, and Supa They are also callecl 
Gangemakkalu or Water Children. They are said to he depressed 
Bhois. Their home speech is Kanarese, The names in common 
use among men are, Basva, Dema, R^^ma, Eanga, Bhima, Iva, and 
Parsha ; and among women, Gutti, .Bassi, Gauri^ Gangi, Bhiini, 
and Tiilsi. Their surnames are Gauda handmaid, Mashal torchnian, 
Koli boatman, and Pd^trachaiidri singer. Their family gods are 
Guttiamma of Banav^si in Sirsi, Mailardev of Dharwar, Yellanima 
of Parasgad in Belgaum, and Basava and Maridevi of Sirsi. 
Families with different surnames are held to belong to separate 
divisions and neither eat together nor intermarry. The men 
are . of middle size, rather dark, with regular features, strong, 
muscular, and intelligent The women are fairer than the men, 
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stout, and romidfaeed. .The, only .laBgiiage^ tlejrtalk is Kaimrp^ 
wlikli, like the Banjigs, they speak in a singing tone. ^Tliey live 
in small rnnd- walled ■ houses, 'cowdunged instead of whitewashed, 
with tiled roofs and front yards' with a basil plant in the centre. 
Their houses are clean- and neat. The fiirnitiire includes low 
woodien stools, mats, .mattresses/ broomsticks, brass copper and 
clay cooking vessels, and brass lamps. Thej?' have no servants, 
but most families have two- or three buffaloes whose milk they use 
in the house and seldom s-ell., '■■Eice, mfj% and pulse are their eveiy- 
day food, but, except pork -and' 'beef, they eat flesh sacrificed to 
klols^ and drink liquor. ■ .-They a-re fair cooks and moderate eaters. 

and pfiisrt are eaten on holidays when flesh and liquor are 
forbidden. Once a . year , each' family sacrifices a goat or sheep 
to the goddess Mari. The carcase is brought home, cooked and 
served at a dinner to . which friends and relations are aslpd. 
Fish is also eaten. The men wear the waistcloth or €lhoti, a 
white short coat or kimii the should ercloth ox slid I, the headscarf 
or rmml, and sandals. Except, the Patrachandri women, who pass 
the skirt- between the ' feet,' the - women wear a black or red robe 
hanging from the tvaist like a petticoat. All the women draw the 
upper end of the robe over their heads - like, the Banjigs and wear 
the short-sleeved and backed bodice- wdth ornamental borders. - The 
men wear the moustache and shave the beard and the head except.- 
the top-knot. The women carefully oil and comb their hair and 
tie it in a knot behind the head. Favourite hair ornaments for 
evening or holiday wear are the white flowers of the betel-palm, 
the leaves of the fdchelie plant, and aioli flowers. They keep a set 
of clothes for holiday wear of somervlmt higher value than those 
ordinarily worn. The men wear a plain gold ring in the left ear, 
and a silver girdle. The women, besides the marriage nose-ring 
necklace and bangles, wear a button earring, a gold necklace or 
gahan, a silver belt called patto, silver anklets, gold and silver 
bracelets and finger rings. The Patrachandris or singers are 
specially fond of jewels. Both men and wmiiien rub their bro'ws 
with cowduiig ashes. They are clean, temperate, honest, 
hardworking, md generally well-behaved. Their hereditary 
calling is fisliing, but they work as field labourers and petty 
shopkeepers, dealing in rice and currystulT. gome keep bullock- 
carts foi'* hire. The fairest among the Patrachandri women do 
not marry Init earn their livung by singiiig and prostitution. 
They earn enough for their maintenance. They rank above the 
.iinpure classes toom .whom they hold, aloof, eating only in the h-ouses-^ 
of Brahmans and Banjigs. The men take a slight breakfast and 
go to work at sunrise; they ^return at noon for dinner, and going 
back at one, stay at work till sunset ; they sup about eight and 
go to bed soon alter. Women and girls above eight mind the 
house and look after the children or go to grind corn or work 
in the fields. Thfe does not apply to Patrachandri women, who 
ne^ er work out of doors, hut stoy at home cooking or go out and 

D\ fiw spends about 16^, 

(Es. 8) a month, Tfaeywre reHgiou offering flowers and fruit to 
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They respect Bnilimaiis but show.stiH’-greater revereiice' to Banjig 
priests called ai/f as wlioiii they employ: to perfonm their religions, 
ceremonies. Their spiritual Teacher is the bead of the Liiigdyat 
monastery of Chitaldurg in Maisur, to'whose agent, each family 
paysg yearly coiitribiitioia of Is, to 2s, {8 ans.-Me.l). They keep 
all Banjig festivals. They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. ; 
The object of their special worship is Basava whose image, ;iii the 
form of a bull carved on, a metal plate four 'or five inches , square,, , is 
kept in their houses for dail}" ' worship. ', The'y are bound to' iiiarry 
their daughters, before they .come of .age.'. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised. .They burn. the inarried and 
bury the unmarried dead, and do not consider death an occasion of 
rejoicing. Their' other, customs' do not d.iffer from those of "the 
Banjigs. Social disputes are settled by their liereditarjr village 
headmen ,or budvants. Breaches of rules are punished by fines up ,, 
to 10a (Rs. 5), the amount being spent on a caste diimer. Though 
they do not send their children to school or take to new callings, 
they are intelligent and well-to-do. 

Kha'iade Klia'r¥is or Sword-wearing Sailoes, numbering about 
800, are found in several villages in the Honavar sub-division, 
especially at Honavar. They are probably fishermen who in piratical 
times used to go armed with swords. The names in common use among 
the men are, Fullayya, Rogu, Tondo, Bhim, Komar, Murari, 

Ganu, Paik, and Bliikaro ; and among the women, Lakshmi, Gauri, 
Parvati, and Knrshi. The men add to their names the words Bhimi, 
Mesta, and Tandel ; these titles are not taken into account in settling 
marriages. The Khande Klnlrvis are said to have come from Goa, and 
Raiilnath of Topdem at Goa is their family god. Thej^ are slenderer, 
weaker, and fairer than the fishing classes. They speak a drawling 
Konkaui and some also talk Kanarese. The well-to-do live in one- 
storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, verandas, and front 
yards. • Their common food is rice and fish, but they eat fiesh 
when they sacrifice to the village gods and when they can afford 
to buy it, and drink liquor. They are great eaters and fond of 
palm-beer, but are not good cooks. Those who work as boat- 
carpenters wear the waisteloth, shoulderclotli, and headscarf. 
Sailors wear the loincloth, a narrow waisteloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, and a headscarf. The women wear the skirt of the robe 
hanging like a petticoat without passing the end back between the 
feet. They do not wear the bodice. They are hardworking, sober, 
mild, kindly, and well-behaved. Some work as carpenters, especially 
as boat-builders, and some sail coasting craft. They never fish. 
Their daily earnings vary from 9cZ, to 1.9. (6-8 ans.). A canoe able 
to carry five cw’-t. takes one man a month to make ; a cargo-boat of 
four tons burthen employs four men for six months ; and one of ten 
tons five men for a year. The carpenters use two kinds of axes 
the tdsni and the mooli, a chisel or vinur^ a plane or hisidi, a hammer 
or kucUi, a gimlet or hirle, a borer or saw or kharvat^ and a 

triangle or mdtle. The timber comes either from the Government 
forests or from timber merchants. The longest voyages they make 
are north to Goa and south to BhatkaL They are chiefly engaged 
in carrying goods from Honavar and Tadri to Gersappa and 
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Kagdl Tlic exports from Kumta are salt and coeoaniits ; the chief 
import is rice. The sailor's wages are about 3|^l (2| am.) a day 
wifcli food. The women ■ husk rice and make coir rope. The 
uuhusked rice is brought irom merchants who pay the women 
10 pounds of paddy for every 120 pounds they husk Three women 
working together Imsk about -76 pounds of rice a day, of which 
each woiiiangets about .two,' pounds worth. To make coir rope 
they buy cocoanut husks- and bury them in mud for about a year, 
tiirtlie pulp which holds. the" ..fibre' together has rotted. At the 
end of the year the husks are drawnout, carefully washed, and beaten 
with wooden hammers ' on' smooth flat granite stones till the fibres 
are separated. After this the coir is dried in the sun and made 
into simple twist by taking small quantities of the fibre in the 
hand and rolling it on the ground. Two rolls are twisted together 
andjoined with fresh twist at the ends till the cord is 150 feet long. 
It is then rolled into a bundle a foot and a half long. A woman can 
make ten bundles in one day'. ' This is worth 6d. (4 am.) half of which 
goes to pay for the husks. - Their work is not steady and they are 
badly off, little raised above' want. . They rank next to husbandmen. 
The men worlc all day except in the morning and at noon when they 
stop for their meals. A family of five spends about 14<s., (Bs. 7)' .a 
month. They worship all Brahman and local gods, and have great 
faith in soothsaying and sorcery. They are a religious people 
and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, to Tirupati in North Arkot, 
Dliarmastlial in South Kanara, and to Rameshvar at Cape Comorin. 
Their family god is Raulnath of Topdem in Goa. They also pay 
great reverence to Hanumanta of Ghandavar whose image is once 
a year carried in a palanquin through the coast villages, when 
the people pay tithes and make offerings %vhich are received hy 
the Ha\ug priest or hhat who is in charge of the palanquin. They 
employ Havig Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. Their 
Teacher is the head of the Smifrt monastery at Shringeri in Maisur. 
Their girls are married before they are twelve. Widow marriage 
is allowed but seldom practised, and their ceremonies from birth 
to death do not difier from those of the Sherogars. They have 
an hereditary headman called budvant who presides over meetings 
of the castemen and settles social disputes. The assistant head- 
man OTchaugiilo, whose office is also hereditary, ranks next to the 
hudmut and is consulted by the budmnt in settling social disputes. 
None of them can read or write. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. ' 

Eonkan Elia'rFis, numbering about 5700, are found all 
along the Elnara coast. The name Eh^rvi seems to come from 
Mara corruption of the Sanskrit foMrsalt. "They'seem to'be" a 
branch of the Cambay Eharvis whom they greatly resemble in 
dress, manners, customs, and appearance. The family deities 
are KSntradevi and Bj^eshvar, whose shrines are at Aursa in 
Ankolaw ^ The names in ordinary use among men to which tandel 
OT captain is generally added, ate, Lakma, Teukappa, Kommarsa, 
Timappa, Dimarsa, Durgajya, Dipu, ^ NAriyaiia, ' Rama, Govinda, 

Sliivayya, Rupo, Omu, 
and ’8-moiig women, Jatu, Putti, ^ 
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Emiidi, Mhdlai^ . SanMi,,. Shesdi,: Siilbi, Devai, Hemai, Pdrvati^ 
Gangai, Maiijn, and Huvai. , Tlie men are middle-sized and/ strong, 
and tlie ’woiiieii' are fairer tlian the' riien, strong, , well-rnacle, and 
healthy. Tlieir ■ home, speech . is Konkani, but ' they can talk 
Kaiiarese. , They dive in small one-storied houses ' with mud or 
palm-leaf walls , and ' thatched roofs . with narrow verandas and 
front 3 mrds with centraT basil plant. Their common food is 
rice, mgi, and fish; and they eat flesh except beef and idllage pig 
on the last daj^ of Basra' in . October, and-, at anj^ other time when 
they can afford it. They drink palm-beer every evening, often to 
excess. They are great eaters' and- fond of hot and sour dishes. 
The men wear a loincloth, a shoiildereloth, and a »small head- 
cloth ; and the -women the robe with the skiit falling from the 
•waist like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the shoulder 
and bosom. They wear no bodice. The men shave the head 
and face except the top-knot and the moustache and wear rings of 
gold in their ears and on their fingers. The women, besides the 
marriage nosering necklace and bangles, wear earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, finger rings, and flowers in the hair. Thej’ are hard- 
working, thriftless, and much given to drink, chiefly palm-beer. 
They are salt-water fishermen and good sailors, and their fishing 
boats and nets do not differ from those of the jimbigs. Thej^also 
work as house servants and labourers, and occasionally as 
husbandmen, and like other fishing classes carry palanquins. The 
women employ themselves in cooking, spinning hemp, and selling 
fish. When the men come home they hand the fish to the women 
and dine, and in the evening after their day's work go in a band 
to a liquor shop and drink often to excess. On returning home 
from the liquor shop they sup about seven. A family of five 
spends about 10^. (Rs. 5) a month. They rank next to husbandmen 
and as a clas^s are badly off* Their family goddess is Kantradevi, 
also called Baneshvari, -^vhose temple is in Aursa near Ankola, They 
employ Havig Brahmans and Joishis to perform their marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies, and treat them with much respect. 
They make pilgrimages to Gokarn, to Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
to Dharmasthal in South Kanara. Their religious Teacher is the 
head of the Smart monasteiy at Shringeri in west Maisur and they 
pay him tithes through the manager of the temple of Mahabaleshvar 
at Gokarn in Kumta. Their customs do not differ in any important 
point from those of the Ambigs. Each village has a committee of 
chaugidas formed of the leading members of the community under 
the presidency of a headman called biidvant or wise man. The 
hudvani decides all social disputes according to the opinion of the 
majority of the chaugxdas, and refers difficult and contested 
questions to the rwut or trooper who is the head of a group of 
villages. The rdid submits to the head of the Shringeri monastery 
any complicated question which he finds difficult to settle. The 
decisions of the heads of the caste, are, enforced by Jcolktws or 
messengers. None of them can read or. write and none send their 
boys to school. They earn good wages, but want of thrift and 
fondness for drink combine to keep iiem poor. 

Kolis^.a class of Maritha fishers^' numbering about 30, come 
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liming the fair season from the North Koiikaii as sailors in native 
craft to Karwar, Kumtaj and Honavar. Most of them belong to 
Mihig and Cheiil in Koiaba, and Hariiai in Eatiiagiri. They do 
not dSfer in any respect from the Kolis of the Northern Konkan. 
They bring gnniiy-bags, copper and iron plates, and dates ; and 
take to Bombay cotton, beteliiuts, cardamoms, pepper, myrobalaiis, 
timber, teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. They are better off 
than Kaiiara fishermen and.'-rank next to Marathas. 

MogerSj a class of fishermen, numbering about 3o00, are found 
in the town of Kurnta and., in Manki, Murdeshvar, and Sliirali in 
Honavar. They seem to.be foreigners, as tintype taller, fairer, 
and more enterprising than- other fishermen. It is worthy of note 
that there is a Central Indian caste of the same name. The names 
in common use ainong men are, Manjayya, Bajirdo, Timmappa, 
Snbniyya, Dasa, Yenkappa, Jettayya, Aimappa, Kantappa, Rama, 
and Sicldappa ; and among women, Parmeshri, Subadri, Padmdvati^ 
Maliulakshmi, Gaiipi, Devamma, Shivamma, and Venkamma. They 
had originally no surnames, but names formerly u«ed to distinguisli 
families from one another by means of the situation of their 
houses and professions have come to be treated as surnames. 
They are Mapari meaning salt- weighers, Hadiiiiani or road-side 
house, Kadimani or last house, and Taribagla or ferry-gate. The 
men are tall and strongly made, either dark or fair, and the 
women are generally fairer" than the men and well-made, Avith good 
features. They speak Kaiiarese at home, but most of them know 
Konkani. They live in one-storied houses with mud or laterite 
Avails, thatched roofs, and courtyards AAith sAAmet basil plants in 
the centre. Their furniture includes Ioav aav^ocIge stools, brass- 
lamps, bell-metal plates, earthen cooking pot.s, and straw mats. 
Their every-day food is rice, nigig and fi.sh ; they eat flesh like the 
Ambigs and drink liciuor, though the Kiimta Mogers profess neither 
to eat Mesh nor to drink liquor. They are great eaters, but not 
moii cooks, being fond of hot and sour dishes. The Kurnta Mogers 
dress in Brahman fashion, wearing AA’-aistcloths, coats, and head- 
scarves. The Avoinen ivear the robe hanging from tlio Avaist like a 
petticoat AAitli the short-sleeved and backeil bodice. Some of the 
men Avear tlie sacred thread. The Honavar Mogers carry palanquins 
and eat ell lisli. In dress and Jcaa'cIit they do not differ from the 
Ambigs, Tlie Kurnta Mogers are thriftless, Audii, and baiUy behaA^ed, 
but sober and clean ; and the HoiiaAmr 'Jlogers, though less clean 
and fonder of drink, ai'e simple and hard-AAmrking. Their hereditary 
calling is catching and curing fish and sailing. Those aaTio live in 
Kumta have taken to trade in cotton, beteinuts, and rice ; they 
also take service Avith Gujar# Yanis. Many can read and Avrite and. 
serve as clerks and brokers, still eating and marrpiig AAolth the 
fishers. As a class they are badly off. They rank Avith Ambigs, 
next to’ the NMors, Sherogars, and other husbandmen. The daily 
life of Kumta trading Mogers does not differ from that of other 
traders, and the fishing Mogers' life does not differ from that of the 
liahiga The ordinary -monthly expenditure of a family of five 
is shout 14a ';Tliei^.;spiritual guide is the head of the 
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contributions and in return are branded with liot metal seals bearing 
tlio conch-sbell, discus, mace, and lotus of Vishnu. They employ 
Havig Brahmans and pay them great respect. They reverence all 
Brahman and village gods, especially Vithoba and Venkatramana, 
whose images they keep in their houses. They have also a great 
regard for Jatga gods to whom they offer blood sacrifices. They 
arc strong believers in sorcery, soothsaying, and in the power of 
spirits. They marry their girls between eight and twelve and 
their boj^s between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed but seldom practised. Soon after a 
man's death his widow takes off her marriage ornaments. They 
burn their dead, burying those only who die of cholera and small- 
pox. ^ In other respects their customs do not differ from those of 
the Ambigs. The Kumta Mogers try to copy the customs of the 
Slsashtakar Brdhmans and call themselves of the dedal or broker's 
caste. Tliej" have an hereditary headman called hiulvant, who calls 
and presides over meetings, settling social disputes in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the castemen, whose decisions 
are enforced under pain of excommunication. None but the traders 
and clerks send their boys to school. The Kumta Mogers are 
energetic and ready to take to new callings. 

Pa'gis, numbering about 250 souls, are found in the 
sub-division living on the banks of the Kd,lanadi in small isolated 
settlements. They derive their name from the Konkani word pd-g 
to fish, and appear to have come from Goa where there are shrines 
of their family gods and goddess Malkarjun and Gurupardeshi, 
anclMahamai. Their home tongue is Konkani. The names of men 
are Jogu, Kusht, Fakir, Ithoba, Vantu, and Pursu ; and those of 
women, Eukmini, Anandi, Bhagi, Yeshode, and Pandhari. They have 
neither stock names nor family names, but the men add the word 
Pagi to their names. They have no subdivisions among them, but 
they are said to be a branch of the Kharvis of Goa. They are 
wheat-coloured, middle-sized, and strongly made, but spare "wdtli 
well-cut features ; the women do not difier from the men. They 
live in one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
their furniture including mats, metal pots, lamps, and low wooden 
stools. Their ordinary diet is rdgi, rice, and fish, and they use 
animal food except beef and tame pork, and the men drink 
liquor, their special dish being ^disa and vadds. The men wear the 
loincloth, the shouldercloth, and the headscarf; and the women the 
robe passing the lower end between the legs, and covering the upper 
part of their body with the exception of the head with the upper 
end. The men use gold ear and finger rings and silver girdles j and 
the women make the red brow-mark and deck themselves with 
flowers and ornaments of gold in their ears, , nose, neck, and wrists. 
They are hardworking, sober^ honest, and thrifty. Their hereditary 
calling is fishing, but they now seldom catch fish but mostly ply 
ferry boats across the Kalanadi, cultivate lands, and work as 
unskilled labourers. As a class they are comparatively well off. 
They are often compelled to borrow to meet the cost of marriage 
ceremonies at twelve per cent, which they punctually pay. They 
rank with Kharvis and other fishemen. The ordinary" monthly 
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expenditaie of a famay ;o£' fi^e is about 12s. (Rs. 6) ; tlie cost of 
a house from £2 to £ 10 ' (R>s. 20-Es. 100) ; of fiiniitare from 
IDs. to £2 (Es. 5-Rs. 20 ). 'and " of marriage from £5 to £10 
(Rs. oO-Rs. iOO). They are vetj religions, ; worshipping all -local 
gods and goddesses and keeping" all Hindu holidays. The object 
of their particular devotion is ■ Mah^maya who has a shrine at 
Kadra, which they visit . every, year during the annual festival, 
between October and hToveniber, when they., offer blood sacrifices of 
fowls and sheep to the goddess. ' Their family priests are Joishis 
and their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at 
Shringeri^ and they have strong faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
and ghosts. They hold themselves impure for ten days after births 
and deaths and purify themselves on the eleventh day by drinking 
holy water or tirth brought from the house of their family priest. 
They burn thcdr dead. Girls are married before they come of age. 
Widow marriage is allowed and practised. They observe sixth day 
and naming ceremonies after a birth, the shaving ceremony in the 
case of male children, and the puberty ceremony when a girl comes 
of ago. These ceremonies on the whole resemble those of the 
Harfointrds, They do not send their hoys to school, but are an 
.intelligent class. 

Mlisicinns included six classes, with a strength of 7034 or 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 361 0 (males 2 179, females 
1431) were Sappaligs or Devdigs; about fifty Ghadsis or Mardthi 
Vijantris; 82 (males 42, females 40) Bhandiri Yajantris ; 1732 (males 
866, females S66) Haller Vajantris ; 818 (males 439, females 379) 
Koravs or Kunchi Koravs ; and 742 (males 389, females 353) Mangs. 

Sappaligs or Devdigs^ nnmbering 3610 of whom 2179 were' 
males and 1431 females, are found in Honavar, Siddapur, Knmta, 
Ankola, and Sirsi, and in the petty division of Mundg'od. Th© 
name Sappalig means noise-maker from the Kanarese sappal noise, 
and Devdig means God^s Musicians from deo god and mdig music* 
Some of them have Padial as a surname, a Telugu word for a tempi© 
servant, showing that like the Devlis, Pat^lis, and Padiars, they 
were once temple servants. Though they have no memory of a 
former home they seem to have come to Kdnara from Maisur. 
The names in common use among men are, Ganpayya, Subbayya, 
Mhasti, Mail] a, Gidda, Hdgappa, Ramayya, and Venkta ; and among 
women, SMvamma, M%amma, Durgi, Krishni, Venku, Goindi, and 
Shivi. Except PadidI they have no surnames. Their chief object 
of worship is Tenkatramana of Tirupati. Their caste people in 
South Kinara follow the law of nephew-succession or alnja-^sanidn. 
But the North Kanara Sappaligs, except a few who also follow that 
law and are known as aliyu-rnnkm Sappaligs neither eat nor marry 
with them. Of the two divisions uKya-santdn Sappaligs and 
Sappaligs proper, the ^ aliya-smtifi Sappaligs are found in small 
numbets near Bednur in Maisur. The main body of Sappaligs are 
known as son-heir or mahkalorsanidn Sappaligs, The men are' 
short strong and dark, and except that they are thinner, the womeii ' 
^ Hke.the men in 'colour'- 'and features. Their home tongue m 
but some.MkjlSlmikMi. They live in smsl houses with 
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mad walls^ tBatclied roofs/ narrow vemndas^ and' 'Iroat ' yards. 
Tlieir comiiioii food is rice^ Tag% and and .tliey eat animal food 
and drink liquor* The men wear ' the loincloth and a headscarf 
and the women wear the robe hanging from the waist to the , knee 
like a petticoat. They do not draw one end over the head and wear 
no bodice. Their holiday clothes are the same but a little more 
valuable than those ordinaadly 'worn. On holidays the men wear a 
white jacket or hcmdi and a white headscarf. Their ornaments 
are^ the same as those of the Bhandari Vajantris. They are clean/ 
thrifty^ sober^ and generally well-behaved and peaceful. Their 
hereditary calling is mnsic. Their instruments are the bass-horn or 
shriti^ the clarionet or mo y-n/ the double drum or '''sammehi^ the 
drum or dholii^ cymbals or tdl, and the small drum or gidbidi. 
Like Bhandari Vajantris they perform in temples and in private 
houses on high days and during street processions* Those who 
own land till it themselves ; others rent land as tenants. Before 
the salt-works in Bhatkal were closed they used to make salt. 
They now work as field-labourers. Some are poor but most earn 
enough for a living and are not in want. They rank next to the 
Sherogars and Halvakki Vakkals. Both men and women work in 
the fields during the busy season. Boys and girls under six are 
allowed to play about the house. Afterwards the boys herd cattle 
and the girls help their mothers in cooking. The ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five are about \0s. (Es. 5). Though they 
have no family gods and no family priests they hold Brahmans in 
great respect and invite Havigs to perform their marriage and 
death ceremonies. They reverence the leading Brahman gods and 
observe the principal Hindu festivals, but do not belong to any 
sect. Their chief objects of worship are the village gods, ammas 
and jatgas^ to whom they offer animal sacrifices and fruit on Basra 
day in September -October/ and on the or hook-swinging 

festivals which are always held in May before the sowing season. 
They are firm believers in soothsaying, witchcraft^ and soi'cery. 
Girls are married between eight and thirteen, and boys between 
fourteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is forbidden. Those who can afford it burn the 
dead; the rest bury. They have an hereditary headman called 
gauda who presides at caste meetings and settles social disputes. 
They do not send their children to school or take to new callings. 

llara'tM Va'jantris or GrIiadBis, numbering about fifty but 
not shown in the census tables, are found at Ankola and Karw^r. 
Their family goddess is Mhalasa whose shrine is in Goa. They have 
no stock names or surnames, but they add the word Gurav to their 
names. The names of men are, N4rayan, Krishna, Gopal, Govinda, 
Vithoba, E4ma, and Bhima; and of women,- K^shi,Tashoda,Rukmim, 
Baija, Lakshmi, and J^nki They are middle-sized, wheat-coloured, 
and muscular, and have well-cut features. Their home tongue is 
Konkani hardly differing from that of the Aigals and Konknas, 
They live in one-storied houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and 
front yards, furnished with copper pots, bell-metal plates, low wooden 
stools, and straw mats. Their staple diet is rice, fish of which they 
are extremely fond, and curries. They also eat flesh except beef, and 
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tome pig. Tliey drink no liqnor. Tke men wear the waistclotli^ 
tte slioiilclerclotlij and the headscarf; and tlie women the robe 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They wear no bodice. They 
mark the brow with red^ and wear gold and silirer ornaments on 
their liair^ neck, ears, nose, wrists, and toes. Widows never wear the 
lucky necklace or glass bangles. They are vain, showy, and lazy 
blit orderly. Their only occupation is playing instrnnients, their 
instniments and their style of playing not differing from, those of 
the Bliandari musicians. They earn enough for their maintenance, 
but have to borrow for their marriage ceremonies. On the whole 
they arc not well off. They rank 'with Bhandari Vajantris. They 
take no food that is not cooked either by their own people or by 
Brahmans. At the same time not even the lowest of the pure classes 
will touch foc»d cooked by a Ghadsi. Their ordinary life is very idle. 
They play in. the temple for an hour or two in the morning and 
evening, and spend the rest of the day wandering about the village 
and talking. In the wedding season they are very busy, working 
from five in the inoming to eleven at night and often during the 
greater part of the night. The women mind the house, and boys 
are very soon taught the use of some instrament. The ordinary 
monthly expenditure of a family of three adults and two children 
is about 16.$. (Es. 8). Their houses cost £5 to £20 (Rs, 50.. 
lis..-200) and, their- marriages £6 to £15 (Rs. 60-Es. 150). Girls are 
married before they come of age and boys between twelve and 
twenty. Their marriage, puberty, birth, and naming ceremonies 
are the same as those of Konknas and Aigals. ITidow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days. They are a religious people worshipping 
all local deities and keeping the i^egular holidays. They are firm 
believers in soothsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. They offer blood 
sacrifices to the female powers or shahtis and go on pilgrimage to 
Gokarn, Pandkirimr, and Sirsi. Their family priests are Havig 
Brfihmans. Social disputes are settled by a council of men under 
the presidency of an hereditary headman. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new callings. 

BhEiidE^ri Va^jantris or Musxciakb, numbering 82 of whom 
42 are males and 40 females, are found in Kumta and Hondvar, 
their chief centres being Kadtoke, Cbandivar, and Dh4reshvar in 
JKumta. Tiicy appear to be descendants of persons put out of 
caste for adultery, and some of their women live as prostitutes. 
Tlie names in common use among men are, Parmeshvar, Hagappa, 
Jettayya, Maiija, Putu, Linga, Shiva, and Ganapaya. Those 
among women are, Ndgamma, SMvamma, Diirgamma, Narsamma, 
Lakshmi, Gauri, and Parmesri. They have no surnames except 
mmm marking their birth-place. They are of two divisions, 
Kannad Bhandari yajantris and Hon^var Bhanddri Vdjantris, who 
neither intermarry nor eat together. The family god of the Eannad 
T4|antris is^ Ishyar of Dhdreshvar near Honavar ; the gods of the 
Hbhdvar Vijantris are Ddmodhar and Mahalakshmi of Kaule in 
Gm They also worship other local gods and goddesses such m 

rule are fair, tall, and 

, the women fairer than the mm 
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and witli fine features.- 'Tlia iiome tongue of tke Honavar Bkaiidari 
Vajantris is Koiilcani and of tliO' Kannad Ydjantris Kanarese, Tkey 
live in one-storied liouses with mud walls and thatched roofs .with 
courtyards and low narrow front verandas. Their coniinoii' food is 
rice^ rdgi^ and. fish^. hut they eat flesh and drink liquor. They are 
great eaters, being fond „ of spices, but not good co.oks. . Like, all 
Hindu wives their married wo,inen wear the lucky necklace and glass 
bangles, and gold' and silver ornaments. The skirt of the, robe is ' 
passed back between the feet and 'the upper end is d,rawn over the ■ 
shoulders. They w^ear a , bodice ■ with short sleeves and. a ba.ck. 
Their carefully oiled and combed hair is worn in a long plaited 
braid tied across the nape of the neck, and 'is o.ften decked with 
flowers. They are showy, iinti'uthful, -and extravagant.. ..They 
work as menial servants in temples. A few of the girls are married, 
but most become prostitutes, some being mistresses and the rest 
public women. vSome of the younger married women add to their 
husbands^ earnings by practising prostitution. Besides at temples 
the men play at private parties. They perform in bands of four to 
seven on the drum or dholy the timbrel or sammel^ the flat drum or 
' tdshya^ the clarionet or sana% the bass-horn or shriti, and the horn 
or shing. They are fed and each is paid Qd. (4 ans,) a day. Some 
have begun to open shops for the sale of rice, cocoanuts, jackfruit, 
plantains, oil, and currystuff ; others are husbandmen ; and others 
make palm-leaf umbrellas and work in brass. Their income is larger 
than that of the Bandis and Adbatkis, but they are always in debt. 
They rank next after dancing-girls. Temple servants go eyeiy 
morning to sweep, cowdung the floor, and play in the temple. 
Those who have taken to crafts live like other craftsmen. Others 
live like dancing-girls except that they do not teach their children 
to sing. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five is 
about 12^, (Rs. 6). Their chief deities are Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
and the female powers or shahtis. They keep all local holidays. 
Their priests are Havigs. Unmarried girls, who are set apart for 
prostitution, undergo the slies ceremony which is described in the 
account of the Kalavants. When a girl comes of age she sits alone 
if unmarried, and if married sits with her husband, in front of a 
Brahman who kindles the sacred fire or horn and caste people are 
feasted. The lap-filling or phalbhama ceremony is performed in 
the ease of married women as well as of prostitutes. Widow 
marinage is not allowed or practised, but the widow^s head is not 
shaved. They buim the dead. Their caste disputes are settled by 
hereditaxy headmen or hudvants. They teach their boys to read 
and write Kdnarese. In 1881 a boy of this cast© was head of the 
Kumta English school. 

. Haller Va'jantriB, a class of musicians numbering 1732 of 
whom 866 are males and 866 females, are found in Bdd, SMddar, 
Shiveshvar, Majdli, and KadvM in Kdrw^r; in Ankola; and in 
K&ki and Haldipur in Hondvar. The men^s names in common use 
are, Pandurang, Appa, Krishna, Bala, Itoba, Mani, Rainji, J4ya, and 
Somaya ; the women^s names, Jayu, Rukmini, Parsi, Dulu, and Subi. 

' They have no surnames. Their family gods are Mahidev of Bad in 
E^rwi/r, Yenkatesh of Ankola, ,and SailkairdeT of M4aliJ nine miteB 
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north of Karwar. They are said to have originally come from 
Tirapati in Xorth Arkot. Persons belonging to the same family 
stock do not- intermarry* They have no snbdivisions. They are 
considered impure ranking with the Mnkris. The men are shorty 
dark, and muscular^ and the women are like the men but spare^ and 
somewhat fairer. Their home speech is a corrupt Eanarese with a 
large mixture of Eonkani* They live in small one-storied houses 
wifli mud walls and thatched roofs, narrow verandas^ and front 
yards. They use earthen and a few copper pots for cooking, brass 
lamps for lightings straw mats and long low wooden benches for 
sitting on, and copper pots for storing water. ^ Their every-day food 
is rice and fish curry^ and they eat flesh which has been sacrificed 
to the village gods and goddesses,, or whenever they can buy it 
cheap. The men use liquor freely. They ^ are great eaters but not 
good cooks. Their favourite dish is fovis or beaten rice mixed 
with molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. Their chief holiday 
or feast dish is pmsm that is rice boiled in cocoamit milk with 
molasses. Tlic men wear a loincloth^ a shouldercloth^ and a 
headscarf^ and on holidays and great days, a white jacket, a neat 
white headscarf, and a white shoulderclotli. The women wear the 
skirt of the i^obe passed back between the feet and the other end 
drawn over the upper part of - the body. They wear no bodice. The, 
ornaments worn by men are gold or gilt rings in their ear-lobes and 
on their fingers. The women^s ornaments are the lucky necklace 
of glass beads ; glass, tin, and brass bangles on their wrists ; and 
gold or gilt rings in their ears and nose and on their fingers. They 


are mild, goodnatured, hardworking, and well-behaved. They are 


musicians and play on grand occasions in the houses of all classes 
of Hindus. A few hold land as tenants. Their musical instruments 
are the drum or dhol, the double drum or sammel, the timbrel or 
Mnsdl, the clarionet or sanai, the bass-horn or shitiy the cornet 
or hahah, and the horn or ahmg. They also perform in and before 
temples and play during street processions. A "band of four to six 
are paid 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-Rs* 10) with rations and presents 
of clothes. They are above want and as well-to-do as most 
husbandmen in Kdrwar. Though held to be impure, they have a 
better social position than other rimpure^ classes, and are allowed 
to walk at the head of processions. During the rains both men 
and women work in the fields. Between half-past five and six they 
take a morning meal of rice or rdgi gruel ; a midday meal of rice 
and fish curry between twelve and two; and an evening meal also of 
lice and curry* They spend their leisure in practising music and 
teaching their children. During the fair months the men attend 
marriages and other festivities, and the women at all times do 
house work. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of five 
varies from 8s, to 12a. (Rs. 4 - Es. 6). They worship all village and 
Brahman gods and goddessep, but4heir chief object of worship is 
Mfimdi or MahamSi whose fane is at Chit&ule near SadasMvgad 
to the north of E&rwir* , Her shrine is generally a rock or undressed 
boulder and her image the miniature figure of a woman with four 
^ ^ , Sheris .Wfefa^'-fevhave the power, of spreading and of", 

staying. goate^ shefep, and fowls, and offer 
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cooked rice^ flowers^ and fruitj waying frankincense and lighted 
lamps. She is worshipped by ^11 HindaS' including Brahmans. 
Their family gods are Mahadey of Bad, Sailkardey of Majali in 
Karwar, and Venkateshdey of Ankola. .■ They keep in their houses a 
foot-high image of Venkatesh carved in red sandalwood or chandan^ 
There are temples to Venkatesh in Honayar, Konita, and Goa. 
The Haller Vajantris have the hereditary right to perform in Tillage 
temples. Their family priests are Havig or J oisbi Brahmans. They 
go on pilgrimage to Tirnpati whenever they can afford it. Their 
spiritual Teacher is the head of the Shringeri monastery in Maisiir to 
whom they pay a yearly honse-tax of 6d. to 1$. (4-8 aiis,) through the 
20 (m 2 oatyaydr oi AiikolQs. They are firm believers in soothsayingj 
witchcraft, and sorcery, and stand in great fear of the spirits of the 
dead. Sickness of all kinds is believed to be the work of spirits and 
Ghadi and Koniarpaik magicians are the doctors in who.se hands 
lies the cure. When a person is sick one of the members of the 
house goes to a Ghadi or Komarpaik soothsayer and takes him. to 
their house. He discovers the cause of sickness, summons the spirit 
who is worrying the patient, and forces it by threats or promises 
to give up troubling' him. The soothsayer is paid 3d to fid. (2-4 
annas) with two pounds of rice and a cocoanut, A woman is held 
unclean for ten days after child-birth. On the eleventh day she is 
purified by being presented by the washerman with a new or a 
newly washed robe. The house is cleansed by sprinkling potash and 
cowdung water. On the twelfth day the child is named and laid 
in the cradle. Boys are maxTied between fifteen and twenty-five and 
gilds betvreen eight and thirteen, as a rule, before coming of age. 
Proposals for marriage come from the boy’s parents. On the first of 
the three marriage days the boy pays the girl 6s. (Es. 3). All the 
leading ceremonies at a Hindu wedding are carefully performed ; the 
bridegroom’s tinsel crown, the procession to the bride’s, the garland 
decking, the pouring of milk on the hands, the tying of the robes, 
the waving of lighted lamps, and the final dinner of rice cocoanut 
milk and molasses and the distribution of betelnut and leaves. 
The bride remains with her parents till she comes of age, and then 
goes to live with her husband. When she reaches womanhood a girl 
is considered unclean for five days. On the fifth day she is bathed, 
presented with a new robe, and sent to the nearest village temple 
to offer the god a cocoanut and flowers. On her return she is 
seated on a mat in the veranda and her women relations and 
friends drop presents of cocoanuts, rice, and flowers into her lap. 
Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised^ polyandry is 
unknown. They either burn or bury their dead, the eleventh day 
being kept as a day of purification, when a small dinner is given to 
relations. Social disputes are settled by the hereditary headmen of 
the caste called hudmnts who are held in great esteem. They are 
a pushing class, popular, and persevering. They take to no other 
calling and do not send their children to school. 

Koravs or Kunclii Koravs, numbering 818 of whom 489 are 
males and 379 females, are found in Sirsi, Siddapur, and Tellapur, 
living in lonely settlements on the skirts of the inhabited country. 

, Tlieir^ hereditary calling is music. The Koravs seem connected^ 
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'With tlie Korcliars or Koramas hack-bullock keepers and bamboo 
workers of whom an account is given under Carriers. 

Ma'ngSj iiurabering 742 of whom 389 are males and 353 females^ 
are found in YelMpur^ Supa, and Siddapur^ and in the petty division 
of Miiadgod. Their first local settlement seems to have been at UM 
in Sapa where they are believed to have come from the Bombay 
Karnatak about a hundred years ago. The names in coiiiinon use 
among men are^ Shiva^, Devu^ Konerij and Bhirna; and among women, 
Bndu, Jsagn, Devi, and Bhimi. Their family god is Basavesiivar 
whose shnne is at Ulvi and whose ministrant is a Lingayat priest. 
Both men and women are dark, round-featured, and stout. Their 
hr>me tongue is the ordinary local Kdnarese. They live in linp of 
one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs furnislied 
with palm-leaf mats, brass lamps, bell-ioetal plates, and copper 
bmss and earthen cooking vessels. Their staple food is rice, fish, 
and cunystiiff, and when they can get them, fowds, mutton, and 
game. They drink country liquor and smoke Indian hemp. The 
mm WBKT a loincloth, a narrow waistclotli, and a headscarf ; the 
women pass one end of the robe back betwx*en the feet, wear a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves, and gold gilt or silver ornaments in 
their ears, nose, ■ necks, and wrists, and on big days flowers of all 
colours. They keep in stock holiday clothes, a little more valuable-, 
than those worn on ordinary days. They are sober, hardworking, . 
and woll-behaved, but untidy. Their hereditary calling is music, 
though of late they have taken to husbandry. Besides minding the 
house, the ivomen work in the fields and boys begin to learn music 
after twelve. As their services are in constant demand and are 
w’ell paid, they are well-to-do, and not forced to borrow to meet 
W'-edding and other expenses. They rank with the Koravs, Hallers, 
and 'Mukris. They take three meals a day, the first at sunrise, the 
second at noon, and the third after sunset. During the fair season 
the men generally go to play, the women mind the house, and 
the boys herd cattle and practise nixisic. During the rainy months 
most men and women woi'k in the fields. Their busy seasons are 
from June to hTovember in their fields and from January to March 
as muHiciaas. The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of 
three adults and two children is about IQs, (Rs. 8), a wedding costa 
to £10 (Rs. 60-Es, 100), and furniture 10.?. to £1 (Rs, 5 - Rs. 10). , 
They are a religions people.^ Thmr spiritual Teacher is the head of, 
the Smart nionastery of Shringeri in Maisur, but their chief object 
of worship is Basaveshvar whose shrine is at TJlvi in Supa. fl^hey 
make pilgrimages there and pay great respect to the Lingdyat priest^ 
who officiates at the sMne. They also honour Havig J3rahmans’ 
whom they propitiate with gifts. Besides Basaveshvar they worship 
the Shivhng, Shiv’s consort Parvati, and local mothers or mnmm^ 
but do not offer blood sacrifices. They kee^ Ndg-panchamiinAngmt* 
September, Basra in September -October, ^DipaviK in October-, 
November, and Tnhi^paurnma in November -December. ' They,, 
perform thBsatti on, the sixth day after a' birth, and naming, marrkgq,,'^ 
and death ceremonies. ; The parents conduct the ceremonies withdht^ 
, the help of Brihmans. .wto do not differ from those of Ajpq, 
-ot matrix wide#' 
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marriage aEd polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is untnown,. Their 
hereditary chief or budvmii settles their disputes with the help of 
cooncils' of adult caste men. He has the power of hning,; putting 
out of caste^ and re-admitting offenders. They neither take to new 
pursuits, nor, send their' children to school. 

CourteZiailS included three ' classes with a' strength of 770. 
Of these 520 (males 220^ females 800) were Haikins or Konkani 
KaMran.ts j 250 (males 100^ females 150) Eannad Kalavants or 
Sanis; and Saihs. ' 

Kala"¥ailts or Professionals, from the Sanskrit ' an art or 
profession, are singers and dancers, who are perhaps better known 
under .the name of or Ladies. They number. about '520' of 

whom 2 20 are males and 300 females. They are found along the coast 
in Mudgeri, Sunkeri, Ankola, Honavar, and Kumta.' They trace 
their origin to the heavenly nymphs whose office was to entertain 
the gods and to lead astray the seers or risMs when by penance 
they had amassed a dangerous store of merit. The class is said to 
have been formerly recruited from women taken in adultery. 
But it seems to have its origin in the female singers and attendants, 
who, accordiog to old Hindu custom, used to wait on the chiefs 
of Sonda and Goa. The descendants of the Son da dancers still 
hold a specially high rank among Ktoarese dancing-girls. The 
class is at present recruited by the purchase of Kunbi children, by 
the admission of persons who have been put out of caste, and by the 
adoption of their children. Haikins have cei'tain hereditary rights, 
such as beginning dances in certain temples, and receiving betel- 
leaf cigars from their employers and from their own people 
on mamage ceremonies and when a girl comes of age. Their 
irregular habits and often a fondness for spirits shorten their 
lives. In spite of their care and skill in dressing they begin 
to loose their looks by twenty-five, they are faded and old by 
thirty-five, and seldom live to be fifty. The common names 
among men are, Ganesh, Kusht, Hondu, Bhikaro, Bhiku, Shaba, 
Shinga, Shina, Earn, Datta, Raghunath, Yeshvant, Pundlik, and 
B^lkrishna; and among women,Mama, Jaib, Anande, Sun dare, Ganga, 
Krishni, Mog, Bhika, Datte, Kasture, Sham, Ratna, Puttu, Yam:ne> 
Avdu, Pinne, Godu, Gomte, Marte, and Bhime, Their surnames are 
Shirodekar, Kakodkar, Parvatavaile, Phdtarpek^r, Navek^r, Borikir, 
Bd.ndodkar, and Jotk^r. Their family goddesses are Mhalasa^Shanta- 
durga, Kantra, and Shanteri-k^mdksH, whose shrines are in Goa. 
They are divided into as many sections as there are families, as they 
neither dine together nor intermarry. .But there are two chief 

...subdivisions, regular ..Kalavants and Devli Kalavants., Among the. 

II regular KaMvants, Borikd.rs rank fiirst, Bindodkdrs next, Shirodk^ra 
third, Kakodk^rs fourth, and Phatarpekars fifth. Both men and 
women are for the most part Mr, regular-featured, and delicate. 
Their borne speech is Konkani. The natives of Karwar speak like 
Sbenvis, those of Ankola like the ■ Ankok Sfeasbtk&s, and those 
of Honavar and Kumta like the Kushasthalis, 

Some of them live in two-storied houses with stone walls and tiled 
rpffs, hut mostlivein one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
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roofs. Their itonses are like the dwellings of high class Hindus and 
hare broad terandas and front yards. Their farnittire includes 
mats^ low stools,- chairs, wooden benches, cots, and copper and brass 
wessels, of which they lay in a store when they are young and often' 
have to sell as they grow old. Their every-day food is rice and 
fish, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. They take three meals^ in 
the day, the first between seven and nine of rice gruel with mango 
pickle'or roasted: dried fish| the second, between one and two, of 
boiled rice strained dry ^ and the third, which does not differ from the 
second^ between eight and ten at night. The men are particularly fond 
of smoking Indian hemp or gdnja Cannabis indica, and both men 
and women smoke tobacco and chew betel leaves and betelnuts 
with lime. The women dress in Maratha fashion wearing a Ml 
robe and a short-sleeved bodice. The skirt of the robe is drawn back 
between the feet and tucked into the w’’aistband behind ; and the 
upper end is carried, over the right shoulder, as married Hindu women 
carry it and tucked into the waistband in front at the left side. 
Besidestho regular ornaments of Hindu married life, thelncky necklace, 
glass bangles nose-ring and red brow-mark, Ndikins wear many gold 
ornaments on the bead, wrists, arms, and fingers, many necklaces, 
waistbands, and toe-rings, and a profusion of flowers. They dress 
with great care and taste, wearing their robe, which is often of 
silk sometimes with lace borders, in most graceful folds, and 
choosing rich soft colours. While dancing, they unloose the skirt 
of the robe which is generally drawn back and let it fall in front to 
Mde their limbs. They throw a white cotton scarf across the 
right shoulder, like the sacred thread, one end of which hangs 
in front and the other behind, and bind brass bells on their ankles. 
The men'^s dress is a mixture of the Musalman, Pardeshi, and 
Brdhman styles. 

They are fond of show and pleasure and most of them are 
thriftless. Though nominally singers and dancers their actual 
calling is prostitution. They are taught to sing and dance when 

? nung, but very few sing well or dance in time, being much 
ess skilful than their caste-fellows in Goa. The well-to-do employ 
them to sing and dance at thread and marriage ceremonies and 
on other grand occasions paying them 6^. to 16s. (Rs. 3-Es.8)-. 
They are also engaged to dance in Hindu temples, and in return 
enjoy the produce of certain temple lands. The men teach the 
children to play and sing and accompany the dancers and singers on 
an oblong two-faced drum called mridmga^ the timbrel or tal, the 
fiddle or_ mrangi^ and the 'double- dram or tabla, A party of singers 
consists of not fewer than four women and four men. The women • 
dance two at a time, while the rest sing. Women of other prostitute 
classes, Devlis, Bfedis, 'Adbatkis, and Padi4rs, are not hired to 
dance unless they are 'invested with the scarf and bells by a member 
of the dancing-girl community. • Even after they have been investedj 
Kal^vants look down on other dancers and refuse to perform with 
them. ^ Of late someDevlig andB^ndis have become dancing- girls and ' 
thw-e is great jealousy between the two classes. The dancing-girte ; 
MM knlM"' property Md-inake. much money in their youth but "they ■*; 

tMt 'm their old age "ihey have oftM; 
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to depend on otters for tlieir maintenance.. • .They rantv'beloW' the, 
cnltivating classes and aboTe tte impure castes. Tte ' liigkest in 
rank among tliein are natives of tlie PanctMaMl division now known^ 
as tte Novas Conquistas or New Conquests^ because ttey were tte 
last territories won by tlie Portognese from tte Sonda cliiels. ' Married 
and old women rise early and attend to the house. The younger 
women and the men rise late^ and^ after sitting chewing betel leaves 
or smokings bathe and breakfast _ on rice -gruel about nine. .After 
breakfast they sleep generally till three. They then dine and pass 
their time chattings smokings or chewing, betel leaves with their 
protectors or admirers^ w^ho generally visit them in the evening. 
They sup between eight and nine and generally dance and sing to a 
late hour. The boys and girls begin to learn to sing and play about 
four or five^ their teachers being old women^ men of their own 
caste^ or professional singers of other castes. A family of five 
generally spends Ids. to £3 (Rs.8-Es, 30) a month. 

They worship Brahman and village gods^ keep local holidays^ 
and have great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, the spirits of 
the dead, and the power of evil spirits. They employ Konkanasth, 
Karhada, or Havig Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, and 
make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Rameshvar, Benares, Dharmasthal, 
and Pandharpur. They offer blood sacrifices to the arnmas or 
shulctiSf and, in the hope that they will send them rich lovers, 
repeatedly bring them offerings of fruit and flowers. They buy 
girls generally of the Kunbi caste with whom their men marry. 
The daughters of these marriages also become dancing-girls. 
Unmarried boys have mistresses either of their own caste or of 
other prostitute classes. When eight or nine years old girls go 
through a marriage or slies ceremony. About a week before the 
ceremony an astrologer is asked to fix the proper time for holding 
it.^ At the girl^s house a booth of bamboos and palm-leaves lined 
with cloth is raised for the use of guests and a day or two before 
the day fixed by the astrologer, some men and women in holiday 
dress, accompanied by musicians, go from house to house asking their 
caste people to attend. In the morning of the marriage day the 
family priest worships Ganpati and the Matrikas, the six wives of 
seers who suckled Kartikeya the god of war and the patron of 
courtezans, and the bride is rubbed with turmeric paste. When the 
guests are assembling the people of the girPs house, accompanied 
by musicians and women, wearing bell-anklets and scarves, go in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. The bridegroom is 
one of the dancing-girls who is dressed in a long coat, a waistclotli, 
and a headscarf, and wears a marriage coronet and sandals. In her 
right hand she holds a dagger or katdr^ the emblem of Subx'ahinanya 
or Kartikeya, the god of war, to whom as the patron of courtejsans 
the young dancing-girl is to be married. When the bridegroom 
roaches the entrance to the booth, which is ornamented with arches 
of mango leaves and pillars of plantain stems, the imother of the 
bride or her guardian comes and leads the girl-bridegroom to a 


■ ^ The astrologer’s fee is two pounds of rice and pulse, a oocoanut, some betelnuts 
kavw, mplas&es, and M* to 20, {4 1) in cash. 
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raised plaee or altar in the centre of the booths where she is seated 
on a wooden bench. The girFs mother then washes her feet, rubs 
them with perfumed powder sandalwood paste and sandalwood 
oil, and pours water on her hand which she sips. The bridegroom 
in turn presents the girFs mother with clothes and ornaments 
which are afterwards returned. Then the maternal uncle of the 
bride brings her from the house and sets her facing the girl- 
bridegroom^ who is separated from her by a cloth curtain held by 
two women. The Brahman priest recites marriage texts or 
mantras and the bride and bridegroom throw garlands of flowers 
round each other^s necks. Soon aftei% the curtain is withdrawn and 
the priest ties a cotton cord called kanhandor round the wrists 
of the pair. On this the girFs mother joins their hands and pours 
water on them. A sacred fire or horn is kindled and the couple 
walk round it three times and make sexen paces before it. Scents^ 
sweetmeats^ sogar^ fruit, and betel leaves and nuts and lime 
are handed round and the guests are afterwards feasted. In the 
evening the bride and bridegroom, with their friends and relations, 
go in procession to the village temple, where they bow to the gods 
and return to the bride^s house. The poor finish the ceremony in 
day ; with the rich it lasts five days, a feast being given each 


one 


day, and the bridal procession taking place on the fifth. On the 
last day the head woman of the caste ties strings of small bells round 
the bride^s ankles. When the girl comes of age the pnberty 
ceremony is performed. After this ceremony, the dancing-girl 
community and the manager of the village present the girl with the 
white scarf. Each girl has generally a protector who supplies her 
with clothes, jewels, and food so long as she holds aloof from low 
caste men ; faithfulness to the protector is seldom insisted on or 
expected. They bum the dead and mourn ten days. The ceremo- 
nies do not differ from those of Konkan Marathds, A dancing-girl 
never becomes a widow; if the wives of the brothers and sons of 
dancing-girls survive their husbands, they strip themselves of their 
ornaments and do not remarry. They admit outcastes from all 
classes except those whose touch is considered impure. On the 
whole they are badly off. 

Kannad Kala'vants number about 250 of whom 100 are males 
and 150 females. They are found in small numbers at Dhareshvar 
and Murdeshvar in Honavar^ at Gokarn in Kumta, at Banavasi In 
Sirsi, and in different parts of the country above the Sahyadris, 
They take the Kauarese word smi after their names. They are 
said to be descend^ foom.Kanarese women who have been put out 
of caste, though, like the Konkani Kalavants, they claim descent from 


the heavenly singers, Tho names of man are, Tamma, Krishna, 


Eimchandra, Timmappa^iakshmanj Venkappa, Manja, and Vithoba; ' 
and of women, Tenku, Lakslimi, Santu, Tesu, K^gi, Sanni, Manju, 
Muktobe, and Parmesri. They have no surnames, but their family 
god is Gunin^th whose shrine is. at Nagar or Bednur in Maisur where 
fte heads of their caste are still found though they have now no 
communication with thaM^^ They, belong to three leading subdivisions, 
Telugu. ]&lSvante,Padi^ Bhandari Kalivants. The 

Telugu are.chiefiy found at 
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BanavSsi iiiSirsi. ; Padiars.are Kaiiarese temple-'Servants corresponding' 
to Devlis, who have learnt daiieing, and singing and AarO' found 'nt 
Mordeshvar. and the Bhandari Kalavants are singers.:, and 
courtezans of the Bhandari musician caste. Most of them, are fair^. 
well-featured^ and' middle-sized^ hot' weak. Their home tongue is. 
Elanarese 'but the j also ' speak Hindustani.. 'Except that .they 
are tidier^ .their houses do not differ from those of the Konkani 
Kalavants. ; Their staple diet is rice and vegetablesj, and they .eat ■ 
mutton, fowls, and othei’ 'animals except cows, buff'aloes, and' 
village pigs ; they drink both country and European liquor. They 
are temperate eaters, and good cooks, being fond of spices. Their 
diess does not differ, from that of ''the Konkani Kalavants. They . 
are lazy, thriftles.s, and untruthful. Like the Konkani Kalavants ' ■ 
they sing, dance, and act as courtezans, and they do not differ from 
them in condition, rank, or manner of life. The ordinary monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from £1 to £2 lOs. (Es. 10- Rs. 25). 
They worship all local gods and keep all holidays, having a great dread 
of spirits and believing in witchcraft and soothsaying. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the guru of the Shringeri monastery and their family 
priests are Havig, Konkanasth, Karndtak, or Karhada Brahmans. 
Their boys are married between sixteen and twenty-five, and 
their girls undergo the marriage or sixes ceremony between nine and 
twelve and the puberty ceremony when they come of age. Their 
ceremonies are performed by Havig Brahmans. Their social disputes 
are disposed of at meetings of adult castemen under the presidency 
of a headman or hudvant. The women have no voice in the 
settlement of disputes. They teach their boys and girls to read and 
write Kanarese, but they do not take to new callings. They are 
thrifty and well-to-do. 

Saibs, a mixed class of courtezans, are found atBanavasi in Sirsi. 
They are said to have come from Kulburg^a in the Nizamis dominions 
where some of their caste are still settled. They eat and intermarry 
with the Saibs of Kulburgaand are believed to have come to Kanara to 
earn their livelihood. Their home tongue is Kanarese, The names in 
common use among men are, Bashya, P^utta, Manja, Durgu, and Yella; 
and among women, Bassi, Putti, Telli, Manji, and jDurgi. Their 
surnames are Bhikshadavaru and Parivardavaru. Families bearing 
the same surname do not intermarry. Their family god is Ishvar, 
whose shrine is at Kulbiirga. Like the Kalavants and other mixed 
classes they admit outcastes from all Hindu castes except the impure 
classes. They have no subdivisions. They are dark, middle-sized, 
and strongly made, with well-cut features. Their Kanarese does 
not differ from that of their neighbours except that they use certain 
peculiar words such as change for, tambtge a small w'ater-pot,. and 
tdmbcm for harirdn a metal tray. Their houses are either one or 
two storied, with mud or stone walls, and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Their furniture consists of low wooden stools, benches, boxes, copper 
' pots, countiy carpets, metal pots, and", brass lamps. Their ordinary 
diet is wheat and miUet and they neither use animal food nor drink 
liquor. They are good cooks and temperate eaters, their favourite 
dishes being holige and hadbiL The men wear the waistcloth, a coat, 
headscarf, and shouldercloth ; and the women, a bodice with short 
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sleeves and a back, anda-robemtb the skirt hanging like a petticoat 
and tlie upper end d,rawn nvertke bead like a veil Tbe men wear 
gold rings and silver girdles, and' tlie women, are extremely fond 
of flowers and of gold and silver ornaments. Both men and women 
dress with taste, generally wearing Dharwar and Belgaum hand- 
woven cloth. They, are sober, -dean, and orderly, but lazy and 
thriftless. They are dancers, singers, and courtezans ; most women 
earning their living by , pro-stitntion, only occasionally singing and-: .:: 
dancing. The men sing , and '.accompany the women, when they 
dance. The prostitutes lise lata and^ pass the greater part of 
the day in talking and their mghts in singing and dancing. Both 
boys and girls after, seven attend school and at home learn to sijag 
and play I the married vromen attend to the house, and a few- 
work in the fields. A family of five spends ^about £1 4$, (Es. 12) 
a month; their houses are worth £10 to £50 (Es. 100-Es. 500), 
and their furniture £2 to £10 (Rs. 20 -Es. 100). Their mock 
marriage or shm ceremonies, which they call gagejmnhlei^ cost them 
£11) to ’£30 (Rs. 100 -Es. 300). ' They are religious, worshipping all 
Lingayat gods and observing all the local holidays. Their family 
priests are Lingayats and their spiritual Teacher is the head of the 
CMtaHiirg monastery to- whom they pay contributions. They 
-go on pilgrimage to .Gokarn and UIvi and do not offer blood 
sac.rifices. Their customs-are the same as those of Lingayats, except 
that they admit outcastes from high class Hindus. Good-looking 
girls become prostitutes, the homely marry. Girls "who are to 
become courtezans, when between eight and twelve years old, are 
invested with anklets of small brass bells called gage. Unlike other 
Lingayats the Saibs have great rejoicings when a girl comes of age. 
Breaches of social discipline are punished by an hereditary headman 
called gaiida^ who is helped by a council of adult castemen. Their 
decision is subject to confirmation by the Teacher. Offenders ai’e 
punished with fine or loss of caste, according to the nature of the 
offence, and ai*e allowed back into caste on atonement. Both boys 
and girls go to school, but they do not take to new pursuits. 

S©r¥ailtB included eleven classes with a strength of about 17,500 
or 4*14 |)er cent of the Hindu population. Of these about 6000 were 
Washermen, of whom about 3000 were Agasaru or Kannad Madivals, 
about 2000 Konkani Madivals, and about 1000 Lingfiyat Madivals, 
about 1600 were Barbers of whom about 700 were Kannad Kelasis 
or Kshauraks, about 600 Konkani Kelasis or Hajams, about 300 
Lingayat Kelasis, and about 100 Telugu Kelasis ; and about 10,000 
were Servants of whom about 1900 were Adbatkis or Ohedus, 
4500 Biindis, 3200 Deylis, and 228 Padiydrs. 

Agasaril or Kahhad Madivals, a class of washermen numbering 
about 8000, are found above the Sahyadris in Siddapur, Sirsi,Tellapur, 
and HaliyM, and small numbers 'in Kumta and Honfivar on the coast. 
The word <]tgam seems to come from agasi a turban or headscarf, 
most clothes 'in K4nara, except the headscarf, being washed at -home# 
Both men and women -are' regular featured, dark, short, and stout. 
Theirhome tongue is Kinaresei..; They live in one-storied houses with ' 
mud wdls and thafeh^;;rpb&. imd_ large porches .'mi front yards^ ■ 
Their they, ©at flesh* ' drink 
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liquor ttougli liquor is not forWd'den .%■' 'their caste rules^^ .. They 
are good cooks and moderate eaters. They 'wear the waistclothj, the 
shoulderclotli^ and, the, headscarf aod the 'Women wear the rohe 
falling from the waist like a petticoat and a bodice with a back and 
short sleeres. They are orderly and hardworking. They wash the 
clothes of Ohristiansj Muhammadans^ and all ■ 'Hindus, except the 
impure castes. As private, servants to Europeans they get £1 to £2 
(Es. 10-Es. 20) a month. Their pay is high because they are put 
to considerable expense in providing; starch, soda, firewood, and 
charcoal. hTative Chri.stians, Musalmans, ; and . Hindus give them 
„ to £1 4^. (Es. 3-Es. 12) a year^- with presents of clothes on grand 
occasions and of food on holidays. Husbandmen give them a load of 
unthrashed grain at harvest time. They earn enough for a living 
and are not in want of the necessaries of life. They rank above 
the impure classes. Both men and women spend most of the day 
in washing clothes, which are brought from and taken back to their 
customers^ houses. A family of five generally spends about 14s. 
(Es. 7) a month. They employ Havig Brahmans to perform them 
ceremonies and sh#w them much respect. Their Teacher is the head 
of the Sniflrt monastery at Shringeri in Maisur. They keep 
the ordinary Hindu holidays, worship village deities, and make 
pilgrimages to G-okarn, to Bharmasthal in South Kanara, and to 
Tirupati in North Arkot. They marry their girls between eight 
and twelve and their boys between fourteen and twenty-five. W idow 
marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
well-to-do burn and the poor bury their dead. Their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of adult castemen presided over 
by the headman or hiidvmiL They do not take to new pursuits or 
send their boys to school. 

■; 'K'Onkani Madiwals are a class of washermen numbering 
about 2000, who are found in Sirsi and below the SahyMris in 
Karwax', Ankola, Kumta, and Honavar. The word Madival is from 
the Kanarese madi a clean cloth. They appear to have come from 
Goa. Their family gods are, Mangesh whose shrine is in Salsette 
in Goa, Baneshvar and Kd,ntradevi of Aursa in Ankola, and 
Venkatramana of Honavar. The names of men are. Earn, Mah^dev, 
Mangesh, Narayan, Purso, Devappa, and N%appa; and of women, 
Mahalkumi, Eukmiiii, Nagi, Krislmi, Gopi, and Durgamma. They 
take the word metri or headman after their names, and have no other 
surname. They are a branch of the washerman class but neither 
eat nor marry wdth other washerman. Both men and women 
vary in colour from dark to fair ; they are middle-si 2 ?e(l and spare. 
They are healthy and their habits are clean. * They speak Konkani 
and can talk a corrupt Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses 
with mud w^alls and thatched roofs with large front porches in which 
during the rainy season they dry the clothes. Their every-day 
food is rice rdgi and fish, and they .eat flesh except beef and 
pork when they sacrifice to village ‘gods and when they get it 
cheap. They drink no liquor, and their special dishes are fdisa^ 
mde and suhmnch. They are not great. eaters. * The indoor dress of 
the men is the loincloth and a small scarf wrapped round the head* 
^Out of doors, in ■ addition to the loincloth, men wear a waistcloth 
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fallincf like a petticoat nearly -to the ' knees, a shoiildercloth, and a 
hcadCearf. They seldom hnj clothes and generally wear some of 
the articles that- have been sent them,, to wash, ,, The: women wear 
tie robe hangiiig like a petticoat from the ' waist to the ankle, 
with a bodiceVith short sleeves and a back. Married woinen mark 
tie brow with red, and wear the nose-ring, lucky necklace, and glass 
bangles. They also wear gold earrings,, necklace, and bracelets. They 
are firiity, hardworking, and well-behaved. They wash the clothes 
of all cla^'ses except the lowest;, castes, such as Mhars ,aiid Oham- 
bliars. Though not very well .off. they live witho.ii,t running into debt. 
They rank above the impure -classes. , .Both, men and women employ 
themselves in washing clothes. The . ordinary .monthly' expenditure 
of a family of five is about 10§. (Rs. 5). Their religious Teacher is the 
head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri. They keep the regular 
local holidays and worship the usual gods and female powers or 
slmhtk, especially the females' called mothers or mnmas. They 
make pilgrimages to Goa, Gokarn, Dharimsthal, Pandharpur, and 
H'iriipati, ’ They marry their girls before they are twelve. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are common. Most of them burn the dead. 
They employ Havig and JoisH priests to perform their marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies, and^ pay them .great respect. On the 
tw€flfth day after birth a. child. is na'ined and cradled and a burnt 
offering or 1mm is made to pmify the mother. Boys have their heads 
shaved in their third year. The marriage ceremonies last for five 
days. The sacred fire or horn is lighted on the day of the wedding, 
and the marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies do not differ 
from those of other lower class Kdnara Hindus. Their social disputes 
are settled at meetings of the men of the caste, with the headman 
called huimnt or metri as president. Their services are poorly 
paid, and they do not take to new pursuits or send their boys to 
school. 

Maga'yat Madivals or Cloth-cueaxsis, numbering about a 
thousand, are found in small lumbers above the Sahyadris, at 
Sirsi, Mundgod, Y’ellapur,^ and Haliyal. Their family god is 
Tirabliadra and their femily goddess is P&vati whose shrines are 
in most Lingdyat villages. Their names and family gods are 
the same m those of the Banjigs. The men are dark, short, 
and robust. Their home tongue is K^narese and their houses 
do not differ from .the houses of the Baiijigs. Their every-day 
food is rice, millet, and .pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drink 
liquor. They are great .eaters and are specially fond of sweets. The 
men wear the waistcloth, the shouldarcloth, and the headscarf 
and the women the bodice ^ with short sleeves and a back and the 
robe worn like a petticoat- with the upper end drawn over the 
head like a veil They keep in store clothes for holiday wear. They' 
are mild, thrifty, sober, ■ and orderly. They wash the clothes of' 
Lingfiyats only, though they have no objection to wash clothes of 
otiier people, even of, -the .most degraded classes. They are paid’ 
about |d, (I mnm) for' .every piece of doth they' wash; or a family , 
pays 28 . or Ss. (E ©.1 « month. They are fearly off and rank 
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(Rg. 7) a 3 iioiitk 111 reHgion and customs'. tliey do not differ from , ' 
Ban jigs, Tliey settle social disputes at ■meetings of a ,■ committee of' .. 
casteiiieii with a' priest .or .as president..' The decisions are 
enforced on , pain of /loss'.' of caste..' .' .They are .fairly but 4.o not! 
send their boys to school or take to new'. pursuits. 

Kannad Kelasis''0r KsH.AiJEAES5.that is Barbers^ numboring 
about 7 OO 5 are found in small numbers at Karki, Haldipur^' Navalgon, ' 
Hosakuli 5 S 4 lkod 5 ,M'ngve,Kadtoke,and Kekkd^r in Honavar; .at Muru% 
Talgodj Dhareshvar, and Handigon in Kumtai and in SirsL , The „ 
names in common, use am^ong men. are^. ' Krishna^ Timma^., 

HonnapiJa^ Annappa^, Birappa^'Honnayya, Marb and Gatti ; and those 

among women^ Subbb Kuppi^ VenkUj Nagamma, Dewb and Putti. 
Their family gods are Venkatramana of Tirupati and MaiMrdevL 
Members of the same stock do not intermarry. They are of 
middle size^ well-made^ and dark with regular features. Their 
home speech is Kanarese. They live in one-storied houses with mud 
wails; thatched roof narrow verandas, courtyards, and small shaving 
sheds in front. Their common food is rice rdgi and fish, but they 
eat flesh except beef and pork. They drink no liquor and are 
moderate eaters. The men wear a narrow waistcloth, passing the 
end between the legs, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and cany 
their shaving wallets under their arms. The women wear the robe 
hanging like a petticoat and a bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. The men also wear gold ear and finger rings and silver 
girdles. The women, besides the ordinary signs of married life, 
wear gold and silver earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and toe- 
rings. They are thrifty, honest, steady, and clean in their habits. 
The men shave only upper class Hindus and Miisalmans refusing 
to servo low class Hindus, Native Christians, or Europeans. The 
women do nothing but house work. They are paid ( 3 ^ anna) for 
shaving the chin and fc?. (J anna) for shaving the head and face. 
Their services are in pretty constant demand. They are fairly off 
earning as much as they require to meet their ordinary expenses. 
Some of them lay by money investing it in ornaments for their women. 
They rank next to palm-tappers. Most men sit on the look-out for 
customers in sheds about ten feet square without walls and 
supported by wooden pillars. Some shave the rich in their houses 
or work in the verandas of empty houses or shops or under trees. 
They come home between eleven and twelve, and bathe and break- 
fast on rice-gmel. They dine at three and sup about eight or nine, 
spending the time between dinner and supper in talking, except 
when they are called to open an abscess or perform some other 
small operation, for they are village surgeons as well as barbers. 
A family of five spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. They worship 
village and Brahman gods and keep all local holidays. They are 
strong believers in soothsaying and witchcraft and their family god 
. is Venkatramana of Tirupati. They ■ employ Havig Brdhinatis to 
perform their birth, maridage, puberty, and death ceremonies, and 
their spiiitual Teacher is the head.; of 'the Kekkcir monastery in 
Honavar. They marry their girls between eight and twelve and 
their boys between' fourteen and 4wenty-five. Widow marriage is 
, ' allowed but is seldom practised, > The well-to-do burn their dead and 
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tlip poor bury, the ecremonies being tbe same as tliose of tlio 
Is'adors:, Tbeir social disputes are settled at meetings of castemeii 
witli the lieadnian or gmida as president. The lieadman lias power 
to fi20 and expel breakers of caste rules. An appeal lies to tlie 
decision of tlie spiritual Teacher whose orders are final. They do 
not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Eonkaiii Kelasis also called Hajasis^ numbering about 500, 
are found in small numbers in several villages in Anbola, Honavar, 
and Karwdr. They are said to have come from Goa. Their gods 
are Nirankar of Goa and Lakshmi-Narayan of Ankola. The men^s 
names are^ Eaniaj Krishna, Venkatesh, Devayya, Ndrayan, Santayya, 
Janu, Xazap, and Ananfc ; and the wornen^s, Lakshmi, Nagamma, 
Kitveri, Krishnaj Bhagi, Subbi, Chandra, and Dux^gi. The men are 
wheat-coloured, middle-sized, and strong ; and the women are shorter 
and fairer. Their home speech is Konkani and they can talk 
Ilmclustdni and Kanarese. Their houses do not differ from those 
of Kaiiarese barbers. Their common food is rice and fish, but 
except beef and country pork they eat flesh, when they sacrifieo 
to their gods and when they can get it cheap. They drink liquor* 
They are moderate eaters but not good cooks. The men wear 
the waistcloth, the shouMercloth, and the headscarf,* and the women 
the- robe with the skirt drawn back between the .feet and tucked "; 
into the waistband and the upper end drawn over the head. They , 
wear no bodice and their ornaments do not differ from those of the 
Kannad Hajjims, They are thrifty, clean, sober, and well-behaved. 
They shave people of all classes except the impure castes. They 
go to the houses of Brahmans well-to-do Musalnians and Christians, 
and shave the lower orders of Hindus in their sheds close to their 
houses. Well-to-do natives to whose houses they go pay them 
{I mma) for shaving the face and lid. (1 anna) for shaving the face 
and head. Tliose who come to their sheds pay them id. (i anna) for 
shaving their heads and faces, a bundle of unthrashed grain every 
year at harvest, and special presents of molasses cocoaniits and 
money on births marriages and deaths. Besides working as 
barbers the Kelasis used to bleed, open abscesses, and do other 
small acts of surgery. Their employment as surgeons has now 
fallen into disuse owing to the spread of English practice. They 
earn enough for their maintenance, are free from debt, and are able 
to invest small savings in ornaments. They rank above the impure 
classes and about the same as Kannad Kelasis, and their daily life;, 
does notdifferfromfchatof Kanarese barbers. A family of five spends 
about 149. (Es. 7) a month. 'The Karwar Kelasis* have Mrankar' 
of Goa for their family god and, the Hon^ivar Kelasis have Lakshmi-' 
N&ayan of ,Aiikok, ,and' they make pilgrimages to Gokarn,/ 

■ Dhamasthal, and Handharpur." Their spiritual Teacher is the head" 
of the Smfirt monastery at Shringeri, and they employ Konkanasth, 
Karhiida, or Havig- Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. Their 
girls are married between eight and twelve and their boys -^between 
twelve and twenty* ■■ The heads of widows are not shaved, but 
^idow marriage is not- common ,* polygamy is allowed and practised.. 
Th.ey burn their dead ■ mourn ten days* Their , ceremonies. aiA 

the same as those of -'.KoiiksiniiBth Brahmans. Social disputes are 
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settled at meetings o£ tie men of tie oaste witli.tlie ' ieadiiiaia or, 
huchcmt as president. Tliej do not' send their 'boj^s to scliool or 
take to new pursuits. 

Iiinga'y^t Kelasis or Baebees,. nnmbermg- about 300^ are found 
above tie .Sakyadris in Sirsi^ Yellapur/ Haliyal^ , and, Mundgod. 
,,,Tliey are ,a branck ■ of tke Ling^at' community; but considered 
ratkcr low^ neitker tke Jan gams nor tke" Panckamsalis eating or 
marrying witktkem. Tkeirkousekold gods areParvatianclYirabkadra,^ 
wko kave skrines near every Lingayat settlement. Tlieir names and 
surnames are similar to tkose of tke 'Banjigs. Members of tke same 
family stock do not intermarry. They kave no subdivisions. They are 
skort^ dark^ and strongly made like Lingayat s. Tkeirliome speech 
is Kanarese. Tiieir kouses do not differ from tkose of tke Banjigs. 
Their common food is rice^ millet^ and pulse/ and they neitker eat 
flesh nor drink liquor. Tlieir dress is tke same as that of the 
Banjigs. They are mild and hardworking. Tke men are barbers 
shaving none but Lingayats and other upper class Hindus. They 
are fairly off and rank next to Banjigs. A family of five spends 
about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. Their religion does not differ from that 
of the Banjigs and their priests are ayy as. They have no priest 
of their own caste ; all their services are performed by Lingayat 
priests. Their family gods and goddesses are Virabkadraj Basava^ 
Maiiardev^ and Yellamma. Their religious and social customs are 
tke same as tkose of tke Banjigs. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

Telugn Kelasis or Telugu Barbers^ numbering about 100, are 
found in Honavar and above the SakyMris at Sirsi and Supa. 
They are said to kave come from the Eastern Deccan soon after 
tke English conquest of Kanara, They have no surnames. Their 
family god is Venkatramana of Tirupati^ who has a shrine at Hondvar. 
The names in common use among men are^ Manja^ Grurava/ Subka, 
Ekisknayya^ Appanna^ Yenkta^ and Annappa; and of women, Ncigi, 
Lakskmi, Gopi, Gopamma^ Tangamma, Durgamma, and Savitri. 
They keep close relations with tke parent stock in the Telugu 
country. They kave no divisions. They are short, dark, and robust. 
Their home speech is Telugn, but they can talk Kanarese and Hindu- 
Btcini. They live in one-storied kouses with mud walls, thatched roofs, 
narrow vei^andas, and front yards, with a working shed like that of 
tke Kanarese Kelasis. Their common food is rice and fish. Except 
beef and village pork they eat most kinds of flesh, especially fowls 
and sheep when they offer blood sacrifices and when they can get them 
cheap. They difink liquor. They are poor cooks, being excessively 
fond of sour and hot dishes. Lika Konkani Kelasis the men di^ess in 
a waistoloth, a shouldercloth, and a small headscarf; the women 
wear the rob© like a petticoat and a bodice. The men wear gold 
earrings and finger lungs, and the women wear all the ornaments 
worn by Kannad Kelasis, They are orderly and hardworking, but 
thriftless and drunken. They shave most people except the 

impure castes, receiving (| anna) for shaving the face and 

(I anna) for shavingboth face and head# The women look after tho 
house. They are badly off, generally in debt. They rank above tho 
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impure classes and with other Kanarese-spoahing barbers. Their 
daily life does not differ from that of Ivaiinad barbers^ but their 
estimated expenses are greater. A family of fire spends about 14^. 
(Ks. 7) a month. Their family god is Venkatramiana of Tiriipati. They 
employ HarigBritlimans to perform their marriage^j liberty^ and death 
ceremonies^ and pay them great respect, worshipping all Brahman 
and village gods, and offering blood sacrifices to the female powers 
or skaMis. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery ■ 
at ■ Siiringeri and they have faith in soothsaying’^ witchcraft^ and,, 
ghosts. ^ Boys' are married between twelve and twenty and girls 
between ten and fourteen. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry isniiiknown. A wn)maii is held 
to be unclean for twelve days after child-birth. On the twelfth diiy^ 
the mother is purified by bathing and drinking w^ater toucliod by 
the family priest, and the child is natned and laid in the cradle. The 
usual services are held on the sixth day after a birth. Boys 
are shaved on their third Birthday. Their marriage, puberty, and 
death ceremonies arc nearly the same as those observed by the 
Kannad Kelasis. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the 
men of the caste with their hereditary headman or btidvant as 
president. They do not send their boys to school and take to no 
neW' pursuits. 

A'dbatkis or Half-Slaves, also called Chedus or Girls, are a class 
of servants numbering about 1900, of whom 900 a.re males and 1000 
females. They are found in small numbers over the whole district. 
They are said to be the offspring of people wBo have been put out 
of caste, and they admit outcaste Brahmans, Kiinbis, Bhandaris, 
fishermen, and other classes, except those considered impure. 
The names in common use among men are, Hagappa, Venkatramana, 
Vithoba, Venkatesh, Ramchandra, Ohandrn, and Haniimanta ; and 
among women, Hemi, Subbi, Venlm, Sukn, and Ammu. They 
have BO special family gods and have no subdivisions. They vai’y 
much in appearance, some being fair, some dark, some wheat- 
coloured, some tall, and some middle-sized and strong. Some of 
them speak Konkani and others Kanarese. They live in small 
houses with mud walls, thatched roofs, and frontyards. Their 
every-day food is rice, but they eat flesh and drink liquor. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Those who live on the coast 
imitate Konkani-speaking Brahmans in their dress, and those who 
live above the Sahy^dris imitate Havigs. They often get clothes 
from their employers. They are clean, but thriftless and dishonest. 
Many of them work as house servants to well-to-do Hindus, and 
at one time served as bondsmen in Hindu households. They do not 
mourn for their employers as Bandis do, and are now free to work 
for whom they please. They are not well-to-do,, and many are in 
debt. They rank next to Devlis. Eax'ly in the morning they clean 
copper vessels and wash clothes, pound and winnow rice, and some- 
times go to the foresttb fetch, firewood. A family of five spends about 
Ms, (Us, 7) a month,-;. ^ 'They worship all Brahman gods and have 
great, faith in mtchcraft and soothsaying. ' They have no household 
gods, worshipping in their place village deities, especially Sirsiamma, 
Honavaramma,^,^ii^d 'other local: motherB. ■ On 'the coast their 
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ceremoaies arc porLoriaod by Havig^ Karbada^ and JoisW' Bralimans^ 
and above tbo Saliyadris by Lingayat ayy€i$. Girls are married 
between eiglit and t'welvG and boys, between fourteen and eighteen. 
Like Bfindis fow laarry^ most of tlie girls becoming prostitutes. 
Those wlio are set apart as prostitutes are married to a- knife' 
betwcim eight and twelve, and wlien they ' come of age, they perform 
tlie same corenioity as the Kalavants, and ■ caste people are feasted. 
Tlicir other ceremonies do not differ from those of the cultivating 
classes. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed ' and practised. 
They burn their dead. They have, no headman, and have' caste 
committees to settle social disputes. They do not send their boys to 
school and sho^v no signs of improving their position. 

BaAdis or Bo'mdsmih, numbering about 4500 of w.liom 2000 are' 
males and 2500 females, are found in small numbers in Karwar and 
Klimt a and along the coast as far as Hondvai". They are the descend- 
ants of the bomlsiocn ivhoni the landed proprietors formerly owned. 
Their ancestors were probably prisoners of ivar, imported slaves, 
and perhaps ivomeii taken in adultery. They arc said to have come 
with the Konkani-speaking Brahmans from Goa after the Portuguese 
occupation of the country. The names in common use among 
men are, Parsii, Kamu, Nagn, Chikit, Narayan, and Kiishta | and 
among women, Slievantn, Putli, Krishnb Kasi, Venn, and Thakai 
They have no surnaines or household gods but members of the same 
family do not iiitormurry. The Bandis of different parts of the coast 
do not intermarry or eat together. They are short and muscular, 
some of them fair and some of them dark, and most with well-cut 
features. All speak Konkani, They live in huts with mud walls and 
tludcliod roofs. Their every-day food is rice, but they cat fowls, 
mutton, and game, and drink liquor. They arc immoderate eaters 
and bad cooks. The inen generally wear a loincloth, a coarse 
blanket, and a headscarf; and the women the robe with the skirt 
passed between the feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
They mark their broAV with rod and wmar the lucky necklace, nose 
and ear rings, and glass bangles. They are hardworking, but 
careless, vicious, thriftless, hot-tempered, and dishonest. Both men 
and women arc employed as domestic servants by Brahmans and 
other high class Hindus. Their chief work is to clean copper pots 
and pound rice, cowdiing the floor, and bring headloads of fire- 
woot], but some men work as carpenters and a few as husbandmen. 
Their earnings as prostitutes which are insignificant are spent in 
buying flowers, clothes, and sweetmeats. They are almost destitute. 
They rank with the Adbatkis nest above the hnpure classes. Their 
daily life does not differ from that of the Adbatkis, A family of 
five spends about Us, (Rs. 7) a month. They worship all Brahman 
gods and evil spirits, employ Joishis to perform their ceremonies, 
and stand in great fear of the spirits, of the dead. Their spiritual 
Teacher is th,e head of the Sni&fe monastery at Shringeri. Few 
of tlieiii marry, most of the 'girls boeomiiig prostitutes. The 
married women are allowed to consort with whom they please, 
exci’spt with men of the impure castes. Their cei'onionies are tho 
mmi) as those of tho Devlis. Social disputes are settled by caste 
cmiiiiiuis under the preBidoncy of m hereditary headman. They do 
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not send tlieir /boys'tn sclioolj and show" no ^ signs , of improTing 
their position,: 

De¥lis or Tehpls Attindants^ niimbering'3200 of whom 1580 are 
males and 1620 females, are found in small, numbers: in K^rw^r, 
Siipa, YelMpur, Ankola, Kumta, and Honavar. They appear to be 
the descendants of women put away for adultery who, according to 
the local law, were made to serve as temple servants. They 
have no surnames; but their family gods are Bidi Bira of Apursa in 
Ankola, Ramnath of Asnoti, and Nirankar and Malikarjiin of Kinnar 
in Karwar. The names of men are, Babi, Kushta, Ladu, Ram, 
Shaba, Lakshman, Ithoba, Venkti, and Yesii; and of womens 
She van tU; Devku, Grunai, Bliiku, Puttu, and Chandra. They have 
no family names and no subdivisions. The men are fair, tall, and 
strong, and the women fair and well-made. Their home tongue 
is Konbani, closely like that spoken by Shenvis. Their houses do 
not differ from those of the Kaldvants. Their every-day food is 
rice, ndch%% and fish. They eat flesh and drink liquor, and are 
moderate eaters, being fond of hot and sour dishes. The men 
ordinarily wear the loincloth, shoiildercloth, and headscarf, and on 
holidays, a waistcloth, a short coat, and a richer shouldercloth and 
headscarf. The women wear the robe after the Brahman fashion 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. They are neat, clean, 
and thrifty but hot-tempered, fond of pleasure, unfaithful, and 
dishonest. Both men and women are generally employed in 
temples to sweep and cowdung the floor and wav© the fly-whisk 
before the god. The men blow the temple horns and trumpets in 
the morning and evening, and are paid partly in cash and partly 
by a share of the offerings. They also attend and blow horns at 
husbandmeiffs weddings receiving in return all the rice that is 
scattered over the heads of the wedded pair and 45. to 8s, 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 4) in cash. Some of the men work as husbandmen and 
labourers, holding land on mulgeni or permanent lease. The younger 
women earn £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - Es. 200) a year, but they are aged 
by twenty and earn little after thirty. The men earn little and as 
a class are badly off. They rank below Kalavants. Their daily life 
does not differ from that of Bhanddris or Vajantris. A family of 
five spends about 145. (Rs. 7) a month. They employ Joishis to 
perform their ceremonies, and the objects of their special devotion 
are Mhalasa, Venkatramana, Mahddev, and the unfriendly female 
spirits whose title Brahmanism has changed from mothers or ammas 
to powers or shalctis. They have no family gods. They worship 
the village deities and observe local holidays, offering goats and 
fowls to the deities and mothers to whom they pay great respect. 
They make pilgrimages to Grokarn. Their religious Teacher is the 
head of the Shringeri monastery, and they have strong faith in 
soothsaying, witchcraft, and spirits. Most girls become prostitutes 
and between eight and twelve undergo the sites or knife-marriage 
ceremony. The first man with whom a girl consorts after she comes 
of age pays her £1 to £2 (Rs.lO - Rs. 20) besides a robe and a bodice ; 
this is more than she earns in the next three months. They may 
neither dance nor sing unless they are invested with the Kalavants^ 
, bells and scarh/,,Whon, ''the wife' of one of the men of the caste 
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becomes a widow sbo witli the leave of ber caste people^ become 
a prostitute. Widow iiiarriage is allowed. They burn their dead. 
Tliey adopt people expelled from all Hindu, castes except the impure 
classes. Caste disputes are settled by their hereditary headman or 
hudvant They do not send their children to school and show no 
signs of improving their position. 

Padia'rs or Servants^ who resemble the Bhavins of Ratnagiri 
and the Devlis of Karwar and Ankola^ number 228 of whom 112 
a-re males and 116 females. They are found above the Sahyadris. 
The word Padiar is a modification of the Tamil iKidival a hired 
servant paid with grain. It comes from padi a measure of 
capacity equal to 3 lbs. 6 ozs. Like the Devlis and Bhandaris the 
Padiars are house servants in Haiga, that is the country lying 
between Baindnr the northmost limit of South Kanara and tho 
Tadri river. Their family god is Venkatramana of Tirnpati. The 
names of men in common use ai*e^ Venkta^ Edma, Gopab Nagappa^ 
Virappa^ Diirgappa^ and Tirmmappa ; and of women^ 
Parmeshri, Mukambb Venku^ Pursi, and Shivi. They have no 
subdivisions. Both men and women are fair^ middle-sized^ and 
well-made. Their home speech is K^nai’ese. Their houses do not 
differ from those of the Bhandaris and Devlis. Their staple diet 
is rice^ mgi, and fish^ and they eat all flesh except beef and pork 
and drink country as well as European liquor. They are moderate 
eaters^ with a great fondness for cocoanut oil and hot bitter relishes. 
Their dress does not differ from the Bhandaris’ dress. They are 
intelligent^ vain^ lazy, thriftless, and untrustworthy. Most of the girls 
become prostitutes. Some of the men and women, like Devlis and 
Bhandaris, do menial service in temples and some cultivate land. 
The men also act as musicians and the women as dancers. Some 
Imva learned to sing in the Kanaresa style, but none are better 
performers than the Kalavants or nearly as good as the Goa dancers 
and singers. They consort with all castes except the impure classes. 
Some are kept women, but most are public prostitutes. They make 
10^. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20) a month. The men chiefly depend on 
their wives and daughters who when young earn considerable sums. 
But their calling is precarious and on the whole they are not well-to- 
do. They rank with Devlis and do not differ from them in their 
daily life, A family of five spends 12,9. to £1 10.9. (Es. 6 - Rs. 15) a 
month. They employ Havig Brahmans to perform their ceremonies. 
Their religious Teacher is the Havig svdmi of Ramchandrapur in 
Maxsur. They go on pilgrimage to Gokarn, Dharmasthal, and Udipi. 
Widows are not allowed to marry. They burn their dead and 
perform the knife-marriage or shes ceremony when a girl is about ten 
and the lap-filling or garihddJidn ceremony when she comes of age. 
Funeral rites are performed by sons or brothers. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of the community. They do not send their 
children to school and seem to have no prospects of bettering their 
position. 

Carriers inoludod three classes with' a' strength of 829 of whom 
520 were males and 309 females. Of these 167 (males 108, 
females 59) were Korcharits p2L (males M, females 7) Komariis; 

, and 641 (males 398, females 248) Lambanis. . , ^ ^ 
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family goddess is Mariamma;, and tlieir gods Gnrappa and 
Venkatesb. whose shrines are at Bellari and at Ghandragiitti in 
Maisur. They belong to four family stocks, Santipadia, Kavadia, 
Manpadia, and Menragutti. Persons belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among* men are 
Venkta, Tiiixma, and Rama; and among women, ISTagi, 

Gangi, and Sanki. They are divided into Bid Korcharns, Dable 
Korcharus, Ur Korchariis, and Kiinclii or Gonjevaram Korchariis. 
Bid and Dable Koroharus dine together; and Bids give their girls to 
Dables though they do not marry Dable girls. The Urs and KnncHs 
neither eat together nor intermarry. They take food cooked by the 
first two subdivisions ; but the first two do not eat or intermarry with 
them. They are dark, strongly made, and fiat-featured with short 
broad noses. Their home tongue does not differ from the homo 
speech of the Bellari Korcharus. During the rainy season they live 
in temporary tent-shaped huts with palm-leaf walls and roofs ; and 
during the dry season, in blanket tents. Their only furniture is palm- 
leaf mats, earthen pots, and copper or brass pans and plates. Their 
staple food is millet and rdgi, but they eat rice, and, w^hen they 
can afford it, eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate eaters. 
Most of the women, wear a robe of white unbleached cloth, the skirt 
worn like a petticoat, the upper end drawn over the head. They 
wear no bodice. On holidays and grand occasions they deck 
their hair with flowers. Their ornaments are brass earrings, bell- 
metal bracelets, glass bangles, brass rings, and strings of small 
coloured glass beads round the neck, llie m.en wear dra^vers 
of coarse strong cloth drawn in puckers round the \vaist and 
reaching the knee, a cloth band round the waist, a shoulder- 
cloth. and blanket, and a headscarf. Their dress is untidy, and 
only the well-to-do have spare holiday clothes. They are thrifty, 
even-tempered, and hardworking, but untidy and fond of tliieviB.g. 
Most of them are pack-bullock drivers and carters, carrying up- 
country produce to the coast and taking back cocoanuts and salt, 
partly on their own account and partly on behalf of merchants. 
The poor among them work as servants, taking care of cattle ajid 
being paid £1 4.?. to £1 10^. (Ils. 12 -Es. 15) a year besides food and 
clothing. A bullock costs about 3s. (Es. I-}) a month to keep* 
The women travel with the men and help them in loading their 
carte and bullocks. Boys and girls of seven and upwards help their 
parents by herding cattle and cooking. They hire tlieiiiselves to 


^ Korchars, ^aiso called Koramas and ax>paroiitIy coiiiicctecH^ith tJie are 

36,^ strong in Maisur. They come from the Northern Oirkars, that is , Bulla, ri, arc 
divided into Upinis and Kages, and speak mixed Tulugiz and d'amil. ^rhe.f carry salt 
aind grain on cattle and asses, thieve and rob, and make bamboo mats ami baskets. 
The men wind the hair in a large side-knot. The women have strings of red and 
white beads and shells falling over the bosom ; In the forest thej' arc ' said io wear 
aolhing else, . Bleeps Mysor, I, Utmd 350, and III. 214 
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BiercliaBts and ricli people^ but do nothing except tbeir hereditary 
work. A man and woman together earn about I 5 . (S a 

daj^ but their work is not steady. They earn enough for their 
main tenaiicej but are forced to borrow to buy cattle when they 
loose their sfcock by disease and also to meet marriage expenses. 
As they have to pay twenty-five per cent interest, most of them 
find it difficult to free themselves from debt. Of the four 
divisions Bids rank firsts Dables second, Urs third, and Kunchis 
fourth. They hold themselves higher than barbers and washermen, 
and avoid touching shoemakers and other castes who are 
considered impure. When on the march they do nothing but drive 
and look after their animals; when they halt they mend their 
pack-saddles and bags and go about looking for lading. A family 
of five spends about 125. (its. 6) a month; their hut costs about 
£1 (Bs- 10) to build; their furniture, including small copper or brass 
pots called tamhiges, five earthen pots, two water pots, two bell-metal 
plates, one wooden pestle, a grind-stone, a cane basket, a billhook, 
and an axe, is worth £1 4s, to £2 (Bs. 12-Es. 20). They are a 
religious people, having no family priests, but consulting Brahmans 
and paying them great respect. Their chief objects of worship are 
Mariamma, Tirmal, and Maruti. They keep Bmikraman in January, 
Tugddi in April, Basra in October, and Bivdli in November. 
They never go on pilgrimage and have no religious Teacher 
except their headman. They offer fruit, fowls, sheep and g'oats 
to Mariamma, and eat the victims especially during the Basra 
holidays in October. They are firm believers in witchcraft, sorcery, 
and the spirits of the dead, employing sorcerers who are genex^aily 
the priests of the village temples to lay troublesome ghosts. They 
consider themselves impure for three days after a birth. Children 
are named on the twelfth day. The name is fixed by the father 
or in the father’s absence by the eldest person in the house 
after consulting a Brahman wbo is paid fid. (4 as,). They fix the lucky 
moment for marriage with the help of a Brd-liman, who also tells 
them whether the marriage will prove lucky or not. On the evening 
before the wedding day the bride is brought to the biidegroom’s 
house. On the morning of the wedding day the bridegroom falls at 
the feet of his parents and he and the bride sit on a blanket in two 
circles within which figures of the sun and moon have been marked 
ill quarts powder and a heap of rice with five annas in copper piled. 
Five married women come and rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric paste, lead them outside of the marriage booth, and 
bathe them thrice in water. Then a branch of the khair or catechu 
tree is felled and dropped into the nearest well. At midnight the 
five married woman singing songs go to the well and after each has 
drawn a potfiil of water take the branch out of the well. The branch 
is then planted opposite the front door. Close to it are piled two heaps 
of millet, two small water-pots, a large pot full of oil, and fourteen 
pounds of cotton seed. All are set on fire and when the 
liamo is at its fiercest, they take rice in their hands, rub some 
grains on tlio bride’s and bridegroom’s foreheads and sprinkle the 
rest on their heads. Early next morning the men take Ss, (Rs. 4) 
irom- the bridegroom and spend it on liquor. The hkair branch 
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is plucked up and thrown into running water. This ends the 
ceremony. The whole company are fed on mutton^ curry, liquor^ 
vegetables, and sweetmeats. Polygamy is allowed and practised ; 
polyandry is unknown. Widows may marry but not more than 
seven times. They mourn the dead three clays, during which they 
are impure. They have an elective headman called bticlvant^ who 
is held in high respect, and settles social disputes and strictly 
controls the conduct of the caste people, tiis decisions are final, 
and those who demur are put out of caste. Ordinary breaches of 
caste rules are punished by fine, and eating with impure castes by 
expulsion. If a man who has been put out of caste makes atone- 
ment, the headman or ludvant may receive him back. They do not 
send their children to school or take to new callings. 

Kormarus, also called MIriyavahus, a class of cattle-breeders 
and carriers, number about twenty. They are found in Sirsi and 
Sidd^pur and are said to have come from theTelugu country. The 
men are stout, dark, stalwart, and regular featured. Out of doors 
they talk Kanarese, but their home speech is Telugu. They live 
in small houses with mud walls and front yards. Their every-day 
food is rice and dried fish, and, when they offer sacrifices, they eat 
flesh and drink liquor. They are gi^eat eaters and good cooks, but 
are excessively fond of chillies and tamarind. The men wear a 
narrow waistcloth in Maratha fashion, throw a black blanket round 
their shoulders, wind a black scarf round their heads, and sling 
a wallet on their backs. The women dress like Halepdik women. 
They are clean, hardwoi^king, honest, sober, and thrifty. They 
ax’e carriers and have large numbers of pack -bullocks. Like the 
Lambanis the men spend the fair season in carrying betelnuts, 
.molasess, and rice to the coast, and taking cocoanuts and salt inland. 
They are well-to-do and rank next to Grollars. Their daily life does 
not differ from that of the Lambdnis, A family of five spends about 
lis, (Rs. 7) a month. Their chief deity is Mariamma whose temple 
is at Ghitaldurg in Maisur. They also worship evil spirits and believe 
in soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the power of spirits. There is no 
rule that a girl should be married before she comes of age. But they 
generally marry their girls between ten and thirteen and their boys 
between sixteen and eighteen. They bury their dead. Their caste 
affairs are managed by their own community. The making of 
roads Las broken their monopoly as carriers. They are not well-to- 
do, and show no signs of improving as they neither send their boys 
to school nor take to new pursuits. 

Lamba'nis, numbering about 640, are found during the fair 
season in bands of ten to fifty moving with pack-bullocks to and 
from the coast. They generally spend the rainy season above the 
Sahyadris, but they have no regular settlements. They are said to 
have come from Gujarat to the Earnatak, and as their women and 
children came with them they keep clear traces of their northern 
origin in appearance, speech, manners, and customs,^ They have 

In Maisur tip Lambduis or Bmjdris Imve an estimated strength of 3S,000. The 
womfn heep thpr petticoo.t and shawl, and wear their hajr fe 
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no suMivisiops* Botli men and women are fair--skiiiiied^ tall^ and 
strong* Tiieir home speech, is a mixture of Gujarati and Hindi, 
but they can talk Hindustani and Kanarese. They have no fixed 
homes. During the fair weather they live in tents about twelve 
feet by seven, worth about 6s» (Rs. 3), made of large bamboo mats 
on rattan or bamboo skeletons. They can be taken down or set 
up in a few seconds and carried on their bullocks wherever they 
■ During the rains they live in small sheds with wattled reed 
walls and thatched roofs either near villages or near pasture- 
grounds, Their ordinary food is millet, rice, and dry or fresh 
fish, but they also eat flesh except pork and beef and drink liquor, 
ihey are great eaters and are very fond of sweets. The men 
shave the head and face except the top-knot and moustache. 
Ihey wear a 'waistcloth or loose drawers, a shoiildercloth, and 
a headscarf, and sling on their shoulders a large wallet in which 
they carry their money, tobacco, betel leaves, betelnuts, and 
lime. They wear silver girdles. The women have a short 
petticoat of coarse dark and red striped cloth tied with a -string in 
puckers round the waist and falling almost to the ground, a rudely 
embroidered short-sleeved bodice open at the back, and a scax’f 
drawn over the head like a veil. Their dishonest thieving ways 
keep them under the special charge of the police. From the interior 
to the coast they bring dry betelnuts, molasses, chillies, rice, 7 *dgij 
pepper, and cardamoms, and take salt and cocoanuts inland. Their 
trade as carriers has greatly suffered by the opening of roads and 
the increased use of carts. Some of them are petty dealers and 
almost all own pack-bullocks, and as carriers earn enough for their 
maintenance. They suffered terribly during the 1876 and 1877 
famine. They rank next to Gaulis. Men, women, and children 
attend to the driving of cattle when they travel from place to place. 
When they halt the children herd the cattle, the women cook, and the 
men load and unload the bullocks. A family of five spends about 
14^. (Rs. 7) a month. Their chief deity is Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and they worship all ordinary Hindu gods, but have no faith in 
soothsaying, witchcraft, or sorcery, and neither reverence nor employ 
Brahmans. Their spiritual Teacher is the head man of their own caste 
who is called buduant There are no rules restricting the marriable 
age of boys or of girls; and their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies 
are performed by their headman. Boys as well as girls are married at 
any time. The bridegroom has to give the father of the girl about 
£10 (Rs.lOO) and four bollocks as the price of the gild. In widow 
marriages this sum is not paid. If a woman wishes to divorce her 
husband and marry another, she is allowed to do so provided the new 
husband pays the old one £6 8s, (Rs. 64) to make good what he spent 
on the first wedding. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
On the third day after a death a feast is given to the caste people 
and food is offered to the crows in the name of the dead. On the 


ringlets decorated witk plants and skells. (Rice, L S411). Great numbers were 
attracted JSnglisb army, during the third Maiaur war (1789-1793) (Wilks* 

South of India, III. 200) and again during the fourth. Maisiir war in 1799 when they 
did much harm by pillaging the country (nuchanan, 1. 180, 182). 
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tentli day after a deatli and on its anniversary they again offer food 
to the crows in the name of the dead. On these days they do not 
cook fish or fleshy nor drink liquor. They ha?e a strong social 
organization. Each band or t-dnda has its headman or nctih who 
directs its movements^ and is often the owner of most of the 
bullocks. Disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste 
with the headman as president. They do not send their boys to 
school and are a declining class. 

Labourers included six classes with a strength of 4502. Of 
these 487 (males 294^ females 193) were Buruds or Medars^ basket- 
weavers j 646 (males 345, females 301) Chetris^ about 70 Golaks; 
about 50 Kasais, butchers ; 140 (males 75, females 65) Kathkaris; 
and 3109 (males 1642, females 1467) Vaddars or earth- workers. 

Buruds or Medars, according to the 1881 census numbered 
489 of w^hom 294 were males and 193 females. They are found 
scattered above the Sahyadris. They seem to have come from 
Dharwar. Their family deities are Basvanna, Hanunianta, 
Udchamma, and Devamma. The names in common use among men 
are, Bajsappa, Ramappa, Kalappa, and Yellappa; and among women, 
Yellawa, Mariavva, ITdchavva, and Devamma. They have no claii 
names or stock names. They are said to be the same as the 
Dharwar Buruds who like them speak Kanarese. They have no 
subdivisions. Most of them are dark and look like Lingayats. 
Their Kanarese does not differ from that of the Banjigs and 
other Xing^ats. They live in rows of small one-storied houses 
with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their staple diet is rice, 
and millet, and they eat flesh and fish, drink spirits, and smoke 
hemp. They always have a feast of mutton and liquor on the last 
day of the Muharram. They are bad cooks and great eaters. In- 
doors the men wear the loincloth, and out of doors a narrow waist- 
cloth, a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. The women wear 
a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and the robe with the skirt 
hanging like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head like 
a veil. Their clothes are seldom washed and they almost never wear 
flowers except when a girl comes of age. They keep good clothes for 
holiday wear. Their clothes are of country make brought from shops 
near where they live. The men wear silver girdles and bracelets, 
and the women gold earrings, nose-rings, necklaces, and wristlets. 
They are lazy and dirty, but honest, thrifty, and hospitable. Their 
chief calling is making baskets, fans, and bamboo mats j but they 
also^ work as unskilled labourers, the women helping the men and 
adding to the family income. Children begin to work about twelve. 
They earn enough for their ordinary expenses, live above want, and 
are careful to pay the sums they borrow to meet marriage and other 
special charges. They think themselves above Koravs and other 
low-castes and below Lingayats, Brahmans, and Yanis. Except 
that the men alone split the bamboos, the women and children do the 
same work as the men. Women and children take an early meal on 
the leavings of the last day^s supper. The men do not eat till noon 
tod all sup about nine. They are busy from December to the end 
of ' J una, and slack, frp%-July to November. A family of five spends 
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about 16^. (Rs. 8) a montli ; tlie cost of building a Iiouse is about £2 
10s. (Rs. 25 ) ; and of a marriage £5 to £10 (Rs. 50- Rs. 100). They 
pay great devotion to Basvanna^ UdchaHima^ and Devainma^ as well 
as to all local gods and goddesses whose days they keep. Their 
chief holidays are January^ Tttg^u&‘or New Yearns 

day in Aprils A^dg-^panchni in July, Oanesh-chaturtJd in Augnst, 
Basra in October, and Divdli in November. Their family priests 
are Lingayat ayyas to whom they show great respect and supply with 
provisions and 3d to 2s. (2 a^is.-Re.l) in cash. The priest comes to 
their houses on the new-moon of Shrdvan (July -August). His 
feet are washed and the water is applied to the eyes of all the 
people of the house, each of whom gets a gift of cowdung ashes. 
They keep images of their family gods and goddesses which every 
Tuesday are bathed with water, decked with flowers, and rubbed 
with sandalwood paste. They also offer them fruit, frankincense, 
and cooked rice and other eatables prepared in the house, and 
wave a lighted lamp before them. On the last day of the Muharram 
they cook mutton and eat it after offering it to their house gods, 
and drink liquor vrhich like the meat they offer to their house 
gods. Except that they revere Lingayat priests and obey a 
Ling^at Teacher, they do not differ from low-caste Brahmanic 
Hindus, offering blood sacrifices to the mothers or powers and 
making pilgrimages to Devargudda in Dharwar. They are not 
careful to keep the regular Hindu cei’emonies. Children are cradled 
and named on the thirteenth day after birth, and girls are married 
either before or after they come of age. Widow marriage, with the 
restriction that the widow must not marry a bachelor, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
form a compact community and breaches of social discipline are 
enquired into and disposed of by councils of adult castemen under a 
headman whose office is elective and is held for life. The decisions are 
communicated to the whole caste and enforced by them. If the 
offence is a breach of religious rules the Lingayat priest is asked to 
attend the caste meetings, and makes the offender drink water in 
which his feet have been washed. If the offence is purely 'social the 
culprit is fined 2^. to £1 12s. (Ro. 1 -Rs. 16) and the amount is spent in 
entertaining the caste. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new callings. 

Chetris, according to the 1881 census numbering 646 of whom 
345 are males and 301 females, are found in Sidd5.pur and YelMpur, 
They live either in towns or villages with other high»class Hindus. 
The word Ohetri is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Ksha- 
triya, and their ancestors are said to have come from Central India, 
The names in ordinary use among men are, Putapp, Mudiyana, 
Iranna, and Huchanna ; and among women, Shitamma, Irrama, 
Pi:ika,mina, and Lingamma. Their family stocks are Bhdradvaja 
and Kdshyapa. They speak Kmarese and have no surnames, but 
persons bearing the same stock names, do not intermarry. Their 
family god is Yenkatramana whose shrine is at Tirupati in North Arkot. 
They are of middle height, dark, and disposed to stoutness. Their 
home Kdnarese does not differ from -that of their Kdnarese-speaMng 
neighbours. They live in one-storied houses with mud or stone 
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walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their furniture includes low 
wooden stools^ wooden boxes^ cooking and water pots of^ copper^ 
bell-metal plates^ and brass lamps. Their staple food is rice milk 
and pulse. They use no animal food and drink no spirituous 
liquors. They are good cooks and moderate eaters. Their 
faYOiirite dishes are the same as those of Karnatak Brahmans. 
The men wear the waistclotb, the shouldercloth or a white coat^ 
the headscarf^ and a pair of sandals^ and the women the robe with- 
out passing the skirt between the feet. The other end of the robe 
is drawn over the upper part of the body covering the head like a 
veil. They also wear a bodice with short sleeves and aback. Both 
men and women wear gold and silver ornaments like those in ordinary 
use among Karnatak Brahmans or Joisliis. All of them have a store 
of rich clothes for grand occasions. They are fairly clean, hard- 
working, thriftjq and honest. Fighting is said to he their hereditary 
calling. Some of them are now husbandmen and others petty shop- 
keepers. The hushandmen are busy in the rains and the traders in 
the dry weather. The husbandmen either till their own land or 
take land on lease from others^ either on condition of sharing the 
produce equally or of paying the landowner a fixed quantity of 
grain or money. The traders deal in rice^ fruit, spices, and oil, which 
they buy wholesale from the producers. Women and children over 
twelve help the men in their work which is steady and well paid. 
Some of them have landed property and are well-to-do, but most have 
to borrow at high interest to meet marriage and other special charges. 
As a class they may be said to be fairly off. They rank with Mard,- 
thas. During June and July the husbandmen are busy all day 
ploughing and sowing, and during September and October reaping 
and thrashing. Shopkeepers spend the whole day in their shops except 
about noon when they go home to dine. The women besides cooking 
help the men in their callings and during the dry weather husk rice. 
The ordinary monthly expenditure of a family of three adults and 
two children is about* 16^. (Rs. 8). Their house is worth £5 to 
£50 (Es. 50-Es, 500), and their furniture £10 to £20 (Rs.lOO- 
Es. 200). They spend £10 to £60 (Es. 100 - Rs.600) on a marriage. 
As a class they are religious. Their family god is Venkatramana 
of Tirupati, their family priests are either Karnatak Brahmans or 
Joishis, and their spiritual Teacher is Tatyach^ri, a Shrivaishnav 
Brahman who lives at Tirkavlur in South Arkot. He is a married 
man and comes on visitation tours generally once in three years, 
v^hen his adherents pay him 6dto 8s. (4 mis. -Rs. 4) according to 
their means. They are YaishnavaS'-and worship all Vaishnav gods, 
especially Venkatramana, going on pilgrimage to Tirupati and 
offering the god fcuit and flowers. The Tatyach&i inquires into 
breaches of social discipline, punishes offenders, and re-admits the 
excomnaunicated. Fines levied for misdemeanours belong to the 
Teacher whom all hold in such high respect that they prostrate them- 
selves at Hs feet and worship him when he visits them. The office 
of Teacher is hereditary., They believe in soothsaying and consult 
professional mediums who generally belongto the Hfflepaik casta Of 
the sixteen Brdhmah saommenta Ihey observe seyen, QafhMdhdn‘ 0 T 
puberty, Shmmii or naming, Ohmla or 
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sliaving^ 'IJfmayaMa or tliread-girding> Vimlm or marriagej and 
Shrdddha or funeral rites. On a day fixed by ait astrologer^ witliin a 
fortniglit after a girl bas come of age,tlie girl and ber Imsband bathe 
in warm water and dressed in silk sit separately on low wooden stools 
on a spot carefully purified with cowdnng. The family priest sits 
opposite them.:, and' kindles the sacred fire or Aom., G.iftS'of money 
are made to Brahmans^ and the couple sit on a mat and are presented 
with clothes by their relations and Mends. The whole .ends in a 
dinner to women who alone are asked. A similar ceremony^ except 
that a cup of medicine is given to the women^ is performed on 
the seventh month of a woman^s first pregnancy. After this the 
pregnant woman generally goes to her parents for her confinement^, 
and is invited by relations and friends to feasts. Ohetri women 
like other Hindus are confined either in an enclosed part of the 
veranda or in a separate lying-in room. On the sixth night after a 
birth they perform the satti worship which does not differ from that 
performed by the Marathas. On the twelfth day the house people 
cowdnng the floor of the house and swallow the five products 
of the coWj which they take from the hands of the family priest. 
After they are purified a horn or sacred fire is lighted. The priest 
spreads a little rice on a metal plate on which, with a piece of turmeric 
root, he writes the name of the child and in return for this is given 
money and pmvisions. The child is then called by its name, first by 
the eldest person in the house and then by the rest. Friends and 
neighbours are asked to attend, and are feasted. After the meal is 
over the child is laid in a cradle, while the women sing merry songs. 
Boys are shaved by the village barber and the children in the neigh- 
bourhood are treated to a meal. The boy is bathed in warm water and 
girt by the priest with the sacred thread. After the investiture he 
begs alms of the guests, and the money collected is given to the family 
priest, who distributes it to Bralimnns. Caste people are feasted. Girls 
are married before they come of age and boys between sixteen and 
twenty-five. Widow marriage is not allowed. When a match is 
proposed the village Joislii or astrologer, who is asked to see whether 
the match will prove lucky, comes to the houses of the bridegroom and 
the bride, and, after comparing their horoscopes fixes a time for the 
marriage. The ceremony lasts four days. In the morning of the day 
before the wedding five women from the bridegroom^s house and five 
fx'om the binders visit the bride and the bridegroom in their houses and 
rub them with turmeric paste. On the first day the bridegroom, dressed 
in a waistoloth, a long white coat, and a headscarf, and wearing the 
marriage coronet, goes in procession with a knife, betel leaves, and 
a cocoaiiut in his hands to the bride^s house. When he reaches the 
binders house her father comes forward, washes his feet, and leads him 
into the booth where he sits on a bench, and is presented with clothes. 
A cloth curtain is then held in front of him by two men, the bride is led 
in, and the bride and bridegroom stand facing each other separated 
by the curtain. Tho priest repeats texts and, at the proper time the 
CLi3"tain is withdrawn, and the bridegroom and bride throw strings of 
flowers round eacli otherhs necks, and the pai^ents of the bride pour 
water on their Joined hands. Then the evil-averting strings called 
Icmikandora are tied round their hands and the bridegroom puts 
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round tlie neck of the bride the lucky necklacej the sign of married 
life. Five large betelnuts are tied to the ends of the brideg^oom^g 
and bride^s robes who sit side by side and have the ends of their 
robes tied together. Gifts of money are made to Brahmans and 
easte people are feasted. Women sprinkle red rice on the brows of 
the pair and wave lighted lamps round them. The second and the 
third days pass in the bridals house in entertainments. On the 
fourth evening the bride and bridegroom, seated either in a palanquin 
or on horse or bullock-back, are taken to the village temple to bow 
to the god. On the fifth day the pair go in processi5n to the bride- 
groom's where a feast is given. This concludes the marriage cere- 
mony. After death the body is bathed in cold water, dressed in a 
waistcloth, wrapped in a new cloth, and laid on the bier. While the 
women wail, four castemen start with the bier on their shoulders 
to the . hurning-ground. The chief mourner walks before the bier 
carrying fire in an earthen jar. On reaching the burning-ground 
the body is placed on the funeral pile which has been made ready by 
a Mhar or other low-caste man. The shroud is taken off and given 
with (If ans,) and two pounds of rice to the Mhar. Logs of 
wood are piled over the body and the chief mourner sets fire to the 
pile. When the body is consumed the chief mourner offers the 
deceased cooked rice, and all except the mourners go to bathe in some 
pond or spring. When they have bathed they accomi^any the chief 
mourner to his house and retire to their homes. As soon as the body 
is removed from the house the widow is stripped of her nose and ear 
rings and the lucky necklace and glass bangles, but her head is not 
shaved. On the twelfth day after the death all the mourners shave 
their faces and swallow the five products of the cow. Crows are 
then fed and caste people feasted, and a feast is again given on every 
anniversary day. They have no hereditary headman but their 
disputes are settled by Lokachari, a Shrivaishnav Brahman, the 
deputy of Tatyachari, their i^eligious Teacher. He punishes minor 
offences with fine and refers cases of excommunication to the Teacher. 
They send their boys to school, but do not take to new pursuits, 

Golaks, or Illegitimate Brahmans, are found at Sonda in Sirsi 
where there is a large settlement of Havig Brahmans, The Kanara 
Golaks are said to be Eand-golaks, that is the illegitimate 
descendants of Brahman widows. They are chiefly the children of 
Havig widows put out of caste for misbehaviour. They call 
themselves Golaks and consider the trading and warlike classes 
inferior to them. The Havigs officiate in their houses as their 
family priests, but do not eat with them. The men and women are 
middle-sked, fair, and regular featured. They speak Kanarese. In 
house, diet, dress, and daily life they do not differ from Havig 
Brahmans. They are hardworking, thrifty, and well-behaved, but 
have a poor character for honesty. They are husbandmen, 
labourers, and traders, and are helped by their wives. They till 
gardens and fi.elds, deal in rice and other grain, and work for 
hire as labourers. They are fairly off and free from debt. They 
rank as^ middle class , Hindus ' above Padidrs and other 'courtemn/^ 
classes. A household of five spends about 145, (Rs. 7) a month. 

'■ ;have'‘iip';Se^ ;'Their'cMef deities'are'T^ 
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MaMdev^ G-anpati^ and Durga. Tiiey keep all Hindu kolidays^ visit 
Hindu holy places^ and employ Havig Brahmans as priests. Their 
religious Teacher is the Smfot head of the Shringeri monastery. 
Their customs do not differ from those of the Havigs. They marry 
their girls between eight and twelve and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty. They do not admit fresh illegitimate children 
into their ^community. The heads of widows are shaved and ■ their., 
marriage is forbidden. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
Social disputes are settled by committees of the caste with the 
help of the priests. They send their boys to school and on the 
tvliole are well-to-do. 

Kasals or Muttox Butghbes, numbering fifty, are found at 
Santhalli and Belankeri in Sirsi. They are found both in towns and 
villages. They are said to have come from the Nizam’s dominions. 
Their home tongue is a drawling Marathi mixed with Kanarese 
and Hindustani They claim to be descendants of the Sun and 
to belong to the Kashyap and Kanndanya family stocks. Persons 
of the same stock do not intei’marry. The names in common 
use among men are, Nagoji, Yellappa, Venkoji, and Parashuram ; 
and^ among women, Tulji, Lakshmi, Ganga, Yamuna, and Sita. 
Their family goddess is Yellamma whose shrine is at Kulburga in 
the Nizamis country. They are wheat-coloured, tali, and strongly 
made, with well-cut features. They speak Hindustani and Kanarese^ 
but their home tongue is Marathi, They live in rows of one-storied 
houses with mud walk and tiled roofs. Their furniture includes 
wooden Mocks, cutting and chopping knives, low wooden stools, 
palm-leaf mats, metal pots, lamps, and wooden boxes. Their 
chief food is rice, wheat, millet, and rdg% and. they eat flesh, except 
beef and village pork, and fish, and drink liquor. They are moderate 
eatej's and good cooks. Their dress is neat and tasteful. The men 
wear the waistcloth, the long coat, and the headscarf ; and the 
women the robe without passing the skht between the feet. The 
upper end is drawn over the head like a veil, and they wear a bodice 
with short sleeves and aback. They keep good clothes in store for 
holiday wear. The clothes are partly of Indian and partly of 
European make and are bought from local shopkeepers who bring 
tliom from the Belgaum and Dh4rwar districts and from Bombay. 
They are fond of gay colours and the women of sweet-scented 
flowers. Both men and women wear ornaments like those worn by 
Brahmans and other high Deccan castes. They are showy, 
hardworking, and hot-tempered, but orderly and sober. Their 
hereditary calling is that of sheep-butchers and some of them 
aro excise-farmers. Women and boys under sixteen do nothing 
but house work. Their calling pays them well and some of 
them own land which they rent to husbandmen. Most are free 
from debt though their calling and marriage expenses often force 
them to borrow. < They rank belowf- MarfitMs, Euubis, and 
Halvakkals, and above Mh^rs, Mukris, and Uppars. The women 
rise early, sweep the house, and begin to make, ready their first meal 
which is taken about eleven. The time between noon and sunset is 
spent in. chatting and joking, with their neighbours* After sunset-*. 
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they busy themselves in preparing the second meal which is served 
between eight and nine. The boys go to school and the men spend 
the whole day in their shops except when they come home to their 
midday meal. They are busy during most of the year^ and seldom 
rest except on Shivardtra in February^ on Edmi-navami in Aprils and 
on other leading Brahman holidays. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month j their furniture is worth £2 to £10 (Rs. 20- 
Es, 100); their house £10 to £50 (Es. 100-Rs. 500) j and their 
marriage ceremonies cost £10 to £30 (Rs, 100»Es. 300). They are 
a religious people^ worshipping all Brahman and village gods. 
Their family priest is a Havig Brahman to whom they pay great 
respect^ and they go on pilgrimage to Bharmsthal in South 
K5.nara and to Ohandragutti in Maisnr^ about fifteen miles south of 
Banavasi. Their spiritual Teacher is the head of the Sm&t 
monastery at Shringeri. They consider themselves impure for 
eleven days after a family birth or death, and are cleansed by the 
family priest on the twelfth day who gives them the five products 
of the cow, milk, curds, clarified butter, urine, and dung, OMldren 
are named and cradled on the twelfth day after birth. Boys are 


married between sixteen and twenty and girls between eight and 


sixteen. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but widow marriage 
is forbidden. A ceremony is peiibrmed when a girl comes of age. 
Their caste disputes are settled by an hereditary headman helped 
by a council of adult castemen. . Offenders are punished by loss 
of caste for a time or for ever according to the gravity of the fault/ 
They send their boys to school and are ready to take advantage of 
new openings. 

Ka'tllkaris or Oatbchu-maxers, numbering 140 of whom 75 are 
males and 65 females, are found in Yellapur, According to their 
own account they came from the Konkan and still eat and marry 
with Konkan Kathkaris. Their family goddess is Mali whose 
shrine is in Goa, and their home tongue is Marathi. Their surnames 
are Shinodkar, Kalvekar, Kingoli, Agarvadkar, and Mitgavkar. 
People with the same surname do not intermarry. The names in 
common use among men are, Ramo, Yesu, Krishna, Lakshman, 
Gopal, Bhikaro, and Ganesh ; and among women, Devki, Janki, 
Parvati, Gauri, Yashoda, Lakshmi, and Shita. They are sturdy, 
middle-sized, and spare. Their home tongue is Marathi mixed with 
a large number of Konkani words. They live in one-storied 
garden houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. Their diet 
consists of rice and rdgi ^ , and they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor, being neither good cooks nor great eaters. The men %vear 
the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth, a headscarf, and a shoulder- 
cloth or blanket; and the women the robe passing the skirt 
between the feet, and a bodice with short sleeves and aback. 
Both men and women keep good- clothes in store for holiday use, 
and the women, in addition to the marriage nose-ring necklace and 
glass wristlets, wear earrings, nose-rings, necklaces, and wristlets, 
of gold or of bra^ They are hardworking, thrifty, and well- 
behaved, but not. clean.,' ;Most ate husbandmen and a few 
unskilled labouretSv. Tte, women help in tie' field work. They rent 
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land from the holders and generally get half of the picodace. As 
Jahoiirers the men earn about 6d. (4 ans.) a day. They are fairly 
off; they have to borrow from their landlords at times^ but are 
careful to pay what they owe. They rank with Bakads below 
Konknas, Marathas^ and Vakkals. Their daily life and their busy 
and slack seasons do not differ from those of other husbandmen. 
A family of five spends about Ms. (Rs. 7) a month. As a 
class they are religious. They worship all local goddesses and keep 
the ordinary holidays. Their religious Teacher is the head of the - 
Smart monastery at Shringeri in west Maisiir. Their femily 
priests are Havig Brahmans^ and their special gods are Vithoba 
of Pandharj)iir and Mahabaleshvar of Gokarn. They hold 
themselves impure for ten days after a birth or after the death of a 
grown member of the family. They are purified by drinking 
water which has been touched by a Havig Brahman. They employ 
Havig Brahmans to conduct their marriage ceremonies^ which do 
not differ from those of Kiinbis. They pex'form birth^ puberty, 
and death ceremonies without the help of a Brahman. Their 
hereditary headman or hudvant settles all breaches of caste rules 
with the help of adult castemen. Their decisions are final and are 
enforced by fine. They do not send their children to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. : 

Vaddars or BAKTH-niGaERS, numbering about 3000, are found 
scattered ovei* the w^'hole district, except Honavar and Ankola. 
They are of Telugu origin and are believed to take their name from 
the ‘wox’d oddu to join from their occupation of joining stones in 
building.^ The meii^s names in common use are, Parskya, Timma, 
Shattya, Ilanma, Bashya ; and the womeiPs Timmi, Shetti, Yelli, 
Nagi, and Ohavdi. The names of their birth-places are sometimes 
used as surnames, and their family goddesses are Yellamma, 
Diirgamina, and Shettiamma, whose shrines are said to bo in 
Dharwar. They have no subdivisions. Both men and women are 
dark and tall, and the men are muscular. Their home speech is 
Telugu, but they can talk Kanarese with strangers. They are a 
wandering unsettled tribe living in small huts of bamboo 
matting and thatched roofs on the borders of towns. Their 
every-day food is millet, bread, and currystuff or chatni pounded 
and mixed with sesamum oil. They eat flesh, including rats, 
monkeys, jackals, bears, and tigers, and drink country liquor. They 
, oat the flesh of victims offered to all deities except Yellamma. The 
men wear short trousers to the knee, a woollen blanket, and a head- 
. scarf. The^women wear the robe hanging from the waist like a 
. petticoat. Tffiey do not wear the bodice. They are honest and hard- 
, working, but thoughtless, thriftless, and given to drink. Most are 
, ‘stone-breakers and earth- workers, digging wells and ponds, and 


^ Vailclars are returned as numbering 115,000 in: Maisnr. Mr, Eico (I. SS7) divides 
tbern into Boja Vaddas, Fattindvarus, Eallu Yaddas, Mannn Vaddas, and Bailii 
Yaddas. They have come from Telangan and Orissa, In 1800 Bncbanan described 
the Maisur Yadarus (I, 312) as building dame and resjervoirs, making i*oads, and trading 
in salt and grain. They called no priest to their marriages and performed no ceremony 
except that the bride and bridegroom together walked thrice round a stake. 
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breaking? road-metal. Tbe women do as miicb work astbe men and 
earn nearly as liigli wages. They move from place to place passing 
the rains where they find work. Their employment is fairly constant, 

A man and woman together earn about Is. (8 a7is.) a day which is 
generally paid in cash. They also tend cattle and sheep and the 
women work as •graimgrm and house-servants. In spite oi 
their regular and well paid work their want of thrift and 
forethought keeps them poor. They are above the impiTO classesj-.. 
and are touched by Brahmans and other high class Hindus who 
rank them between husbandmen and the impure classes. Men 
and women in the early morning take some rdgi-grml and the 
remains of the last evening^s supper and go to work about sunrise^ 
They come back about eleven^ dine and return to work at one^ and 
stop for the day at six. They dine and sup on millet and pulse curry. 
A family of five spends about 16^. (Es. 8) a month. Their religious 
Teacher is the head of the Shrivaishnav Brahmans ^ whose 
monastery is at Shriranga on the banks of the Kaveri near 
Trichinopoly.^ They * generally wear the marks of Vishnu. Their 
favourite deities are Vishnu and the goddess Yellamma, whose 
chief shrine is at Ugragal in Dhdrwar. They carry with them an 
image of Yellamma in the form of a woman and in her honour hold 
a yearly feast which lasts for three days. The ceremonies are 
performed by a man of their own caste.^ The offerings consist of 
cocks, goatSj fruit,, spirits, and flowers, and the ceremony ends 
with a general feast to the whole community. The special dishes 
are mutton or chicken stew with millet bread and liquor. As the 
women are most useful workers, well-to-do Vaddars have two 
to eight wives whom they buy from people of their own caste of 
the neighbouring districts. The only check on the number of a 
Vaddar^s wives is the expense of the marriage ceremony as the 
bridegroom has to give the bride^s parents £3 (Es. 80) and^ a 
hundred cocoanuts. Idle wives are divorced but may marry again, 
Grirls are married between ten and fourteen and boys between four- 
teen and twenty. Widow marriage is allowed. Marriages take 
place at caste meetings. The ceremony consists of the bridegroom 
and bride walking thrice round a stake. A marriage costs about 
£5 (Es. 50). On the wedding day and the day after, they feast the 
guests and present them with betel leaves and betelnuts. They 
either bury or burn their dead. Social disputes are settled by the 
decision of the majority of the castemen. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursnits ; and as a class are poor. 

Beggars included seven classes with a strength of 1504 of whom 
808 were males and 696 females. Of these 231 (males 130, and 
females 101) were Dasas ; 68 (males 39, females 29) Gidbudkis, 
Gidbidis, or Pinglis; 215 (males 121, females 94) Gosavis; 859 
(males 437, females 422) Jogis j 26 (males 11, females 15) Kanphate 
Jogis; 89 (males 61, females 28) Gondhalis; and 16 (males 9, 
females 7) Thakars. > ' 


, ^ The Trichmopoly Sri-ranga is known as Purva or the Eastern to distinguish it 

' froffi' the Fasehm nr:;'^o&jrri-Si?i-ranga, that is Seringapatarn in Maisar. Kico’s 
‘Mysor, II* Wcsngwe Buchanan’s Mysor, L 312 ^ 
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Da'sas, or Slavis^ a class of religions Tbeggars numbering 
about 230j, are found in most parts of the district. Like the Gosavis 
they are recruited from different castes^ but are known by the 
name of das or slave because they are devoted to the service of 
Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their home tongue is Kanarese | their 
family god is Venkatramana ; and the names in common use among 
men are, Kanaka, Honnappa, Jetti, Bira, Shidda, Naga, and Parma; 
and among women, Honamma, Iramma, Jettu, Manjamna, Santamma, 
and Bhimi. A seiwant of Venkatramana does not cease to belong 
to his own family. A man is either an hereditary servant of the 
god or he becomes a servant vowing to devote himself to the god 
if some sick member of his family recovers. A man who has made 
such a promise goes to Tirupati and is initiated, and makes a 
pilgrimage to the god every year unless he is prevented by sickness. 
When a servant of the god dies the yearly pilgrimage is kept up by 
his heir. Though the Dasas form one religious order the members 
who belong to different castes neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The only point of difference between the Dasas and the lay members 
of their castes is that the Dasas support themselves by begging. They 
eat the same food as the laymen of their caste except that they 
keep from flesh and liquor on Saturdays^ new-noioons, and fast-days. 
When they go to beg the men wear a long white coat reaching to 
the ankle, a headscarf, and a number of scarves and other articles of 
dress thrown aoross their shoulders and hanging from their arms 
and waistband. They also carry a conch shell in their hands. The 
skirt of the women’s robe hangs like a petticoat ; they have no bodice, 
and wear no ornaments of gold or silver. The men go about 
singing hymns called, Ddsara Padagalu^ or Slaves’ Songs, in praise 
of Venkatramana with a bell and conch accompaniment. The people 
give them rice and money. The women do not beg but mind the 
house and work in the fields. They earn enough to keep them in fair 
comfort. During the rainy months (J une-October) the men and women 
ivoi'k in the field. During the dry weather, after attending the 
yearly fair at Tirupati in January, the men make a begging tour 
returning to their homes before the rains set in. They worship 
all Brahman gods and keep all local holidays. The object of their 
special reverenco is Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their spiritual 
Teacher is the head of the Vaishnav monastery at Tirupati called 
Tatyachdri. Their customs and caste organization are the same as 
those of the caste to which they belong. 

Gridbndkis or G-idbidis, that is players on the small drum, also 
called PiNOLis, numbering about seventy, are found in different 
parts of the district, especially at Smsi. The gidbid% a small drum 
three or four inches in diameter, is played as an accompaniment to 
the songs which they sing as they walk begging from door to door* 
They are natives of SdrVantvMi, Eatn^giri, and Goa, and only 
occasionally visit Kanara. They belong to no one caste, being 
recruited from Marathas, Dhangars, and other Marathi-speaking 
people. On entering the order the novice has to learnby heart certain 
secret texts or mantras. Their family gods are Bhavani and Ambab4i 
' /whose shrines are in the Maritha country* The names of men are, 
Goviada, Hurgoji, Sidifim, B[anmaiita,Bassappa,aiid Yellappa; and of 
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Caiapter III* womeri, Lingi^ Par¥aitv Basvi, and BeYh Their surnames are Naikal, 
p I QMti^ Bhise, and Kadam* .Persons' bearing the same surnames do not 

ifop a 0 . intermarry. They have thx’ee divisions, Gondlial is Bliats and Gidbidis. 

Beggabs. Gondhalis do nothing but sing; the Bhats are fortune-tellers ; 

Gmudkls. and the Gidbidis sing Marathi hymns to the accompaniment of- a 
■Ismail drum. Some v' of 'the, men and women are' tall and some are 
middle-sized^ 'and they vary in 'complexion from fair to wheat colour* 
Their home speech is Marathi ancl they also talk Hindiistani. In 
their native coimtzy they live in one-storied houses with mud walls^ 
thatched roofs^ and front yards. Their furniture includes rnats^ 
low wooden stools^ brass lamps, metal plates and pots, and earthen 
vessels. Their ordinary, food is rice and fish, and they occasionally 
eat flesh and drink liquor. They are moderate eaters and drinkers, 
but not good cooks. Like the Dasas the men wear a long white 
coat reaching to the ankle, a headscarf, and a number of clothes 
thrown over their shoulders and hanging from their arms and waist- 
band.; the women wear the robe falling like a petticoat and a bodice 
with a back and short sleeves. They are thrifty and sober but lazy. 
They are professional beggars and soothsayers, moving in bands of 
two or three, singing as they walk from door to door. Their songs 
are for the most part in praise of Krishna, Radha, and other characters 
in the Mahabharat. About the middle of May they return to their 
: native villages where they are said to work as husbandmen during 

the rains. They are not well-to-do and rank with Dasas. A family 
of five spends 12s. (Bs, 6) a month. They worship all Brahman gods 
and keep the local holidays, but their special deity is Vithoba 
of Pandharpur in Sholapur, whose shrine they occasionally visit, 

; They employ Konkanasth or Karhada Birihmans to perform their 

: , marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They marry their girls 

; between eight and eleven and their boys between fourteen and 

' , twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 

, ; the dead are buried sitting, generally at the foot of some hill or 

t , ' * rising ground. Their other ceremonies do not , differ from those 

of Eatnagiri and Savantvddi Mardthas. They have headmen or 
I ' jiatils who settle social disputes with the help of , the men of the 

caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

€tG$dvb, GosaViS, a class of travelling beggars, numbering about 200, are 

found in different parts of the district, especially in the larger towns. 
The order is said to have been founded by Shankarachary a, the apostle 
’V. of the Smart sect of modern Brahmanism about the eighth century 

after Christ. It contains ten divisions: Giri, Puri, Bhdrti, Van, 
If', ' ^ ^ ‘ ' ' Aranya, Sarasvati, Tirth, Ashram, Sdgar, and Parvat. It is a ' 

Ip - brotherhood , of wandering beggars most of whom belong to Upper 

|p India. A novice begins by vowing in the presence of an elderly 

IP member of the order to keep the rules of conduct. The initiator 

■' becomes the novice^s teacher or gum, and the novice becomes Ms 

g| "f ■' ^ OT chela. The., ehelm are either voluntary converts or they are 

1;^ children who have been given by their parents in Mfilment of a vow. 
pi; V';,' ' ‘ Their chief .observances- are to .live in celibacy, to feed the. hungry,. 

to their living., by _ begging,, and to visit' holy places* .On 
entermg.ythe' bro&erbqo3'',ihe novice becomes free from caste 
^ rules* He or, silk girdle, wHch is worn by all 
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Hindus and to which when wornthe loinelGth is fastened^ 

and in its place he puts a piece of cloth. For a time a iioyice is free 
to withdraw, but after the time of grace is ended he takes a solemn 
oath which cannot be recalled. The Gos^vis are staunch worshippers 
of Shiv and deadly rivals of the Bairagis or Vaishnav ascetics. Most 
Gosdvis are tall, wheat-coloured, and 'regular featured.''' ^ Their 
vernacular is Hindustani. Some are settled in Kumta, Gokarn, and 
Sirsi, but most pass through the district on their "way to or from 
Eameshvar near Cape Comorin. They live in rest-sheds. They are 
strict vegetarians, living chiefly on rice, split pulse, wheat-floui', and 
clarified butter. They do not drink liquor, but are fond of smoking 
tobacco, drinking hemp or and eating opium. They rub their 

bodies with ashes and dishevel their hair. Their clothes are a 
loincloth and a long reddish-brown gown. They shave neither 
the head nor face and generally have their long matted hair 
rolled in a great coil at the back of their heads. They are very lazy, 
irritable, and given to hemp-smoking. They practise such austerities 
as sitting in the sun surrounded by fire, exposing themselves to 
pinching cold, standing for a long period on one leg, and holding 
one or both their hands over their heads. They live on charity, 
especially rations distributed in temples at Kum ta, Gokarn, and 
Sirsi, where the tx’aders lay by a certain part of their income to feed 
•Gosavis. They rank next to Brahmans, They go to beg' in the 
mornings and evenings passing the rest of their time in cooking, 
smoking and sleeping. A single Gosilvi spends about 

(Rs. 1 J) a month. They worship all Brahman gods, especially all 
manifestations of Shiv and Pfovati, and the Bam incarnation of 
Vishnu, and keep all Hindu holiday s. They do not marry but many 
have concubines. They adopt disciples who are called ehelds. They 
are free to dine with all classes of Hindus, but none of the Kanara 
Hindus take food cooked by them. They bury the dead without 
moLirniug. They have no social organization, but they often travel 
and live in hands, one of them being head and keeping the rest in 
order. Some can read and write and some are well acquainted with 
the doctrines of their religion. 

Jogis, who are also called Manigars or Bogars, number 859 of 
whom 437 are males and 422 females. They are found in the Sirsi 
sub-division living with other castes. They take their name from 
the Sanskrit yog meditation. They are said to have come about 100 
years ago from Tuljapur in the Nizam’s territory on account of the 
unsettled state of their country. The founder of their community is 
said to have been one Machchindar Bava who was born at Tuljapur 
and became a monk. Their homo tongue is Marathi. Their family 
goddess is Taljdpur-Bhav^ni, whose shrine is at Tulj%ur, The 
names in common use among the men are, Rdnoji, Krishnoji, Baloji, 
LachaKim, Fakirappa, Limbdji, Bhainoji, Bhagvantappa, Tuku, 
Hirnath, and Raya ; and among the women, Shiddu, Kxnshni, Jivi, 
-Sanki, Tiiki, ' Dv&rki, S4ntu, Tulja, Iri, and Sukri, Their sumanaes 
.are Todkar, Sufcar, P4til, -Bhandi^ri,; Kotval, Sonar,. Gongdeker, 
and Desttk. They’ are said still 'to "eat and intermarry with, their 
, relations in ShoMpur, Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
: intermainy » They are divided into ' twelve ’ sections which ' do not 
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intermarry or eat together. The names are^ Mnr^d, Ker-jogi;, Jogcii- 
30 gi, Kindri-jogi, Davarji-jogi, Balgar-jogi, Mendar-jogi, Are-jogi, 
Marathi-jogi, Knrub-jogi, Berak-jogi, Bhorpi-jogi, and Dombar- 
Jogi. They are dark^ short, and spare, with welhcnt features* 
Their home tongue is Marathi, largely mixed with Kanarese and 
spoken with a drawl. Their houses are generally one-storied with 
mud or stone walls and with thatched or tiled roofs ; and their 
furniture consists of mats, copper pots, and wooden boxes. Their 
staple diet is rice, millet, and split pulse, and they eat animal food, 
but do not use any intoxicating drink or drug. Their holiday 
dishes are cooked meat and millet bread and Tiolige, They are 
moderate eaters but not good cooks. The men wear the waist- 
cloth, the shoulderoloth, and the headscarf with gold finger and 
ear rings, and a silver girdle. The women wear the robe one end 
hanging like a petticoat, the other end drawn over the head like 
a veil. The bodice has a back and short sleeves. They wear gold 
and silver ear, neck, waist, finger, and toe ornaments. They are 
fond of wearing flowers chiefly skevantis or crysanthemums, smipiges 
or champa flowers, and malliges or jessamines. They are hard- 
working and frugal, sober and orderly. They are peddlers dealing 
in glass and lacquered beads, knives, needles, corals, bells, and other 
articles. They bring metal vessels and scents from Poona and glass 
beads and other articles of European manufacture from Bombay* 
They move from place to place and attend local fairs or jatms laying 
out their wares in booths made of coarse red cloth stretched across a 
cord tied to two bamboo posts. The women sell as well as the men. 
The little children beg and after twelve boys begin to help their 
fathers. Some of them work as husbandmen. Competition is said of 
late years to have greatly reduced their profits as peddlers. Though 
a falling class some of them own small landed properties and most 
of them are free from debt and able to borrow as much as £100 
(Rs. 1000) on personal security at twelve per cent. Of the twelve 
^visions the Balgar-jogis and the Jogai-jogis rank highest. These 
two classes consider themselves equal in social position and eat with 
each other, though they do not intermarry. The rest claim equality 
with one another but neither eat together nor intermarry. In the 
early morning both men and women arrange their wares in front of 
their shops or booths. Then the women go to prepare food and the 
men attend to customers. When breakfast is ready between ten 
and eleven the women take the men^s place in the shops while the 
men take their midday meal. Then the men go back to their place 
in the booth and the women have their meal and after it string and 
sort the beads which have come loose from Bombay. The ordinary 
monthly expenses of a family of three adults and two children are 14^, 
(Es. 7). Their houses cost to build from £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 500) 
and their furniture £1 to £10 (Rs. 10- Es. 100), They spend from 
£10 to £20 (Es. 100 -Rs. 200) on their weddings, Jogis are a 
religious people, their chief objects of worship being Tulja-Bhav5.ni 
and Khandoba, whose images they keep in their houses and worship 
every day before they take their meals. They also venerate all local 
gods and observe their days, making pilgrimages to G okarn, Tulj&pui’, 
and Jejiir ia':Pdqna,^]he3feis:4he:shm , They respect . 
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HayigBralimans^ andtlieir chief holidays are ShiwMra'^Wdg-pmcUami 
Dasra^ and Divali, Their spiritual Teacher is a Mar^tha 
named Maehchindar. He lives in the ShoMpur district and on his 
death is succeeded by a member of the Bhanoa monastery near 
Savantvadi in the Konkan. They are said to have no faith in sooth- 
saying and witchcraft and do not offer blood sacrifices. Girls are 
married either before or after they come of age and boys at any 
time after eight. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed/ and 
the dead who are either burnt or buried are mourned for ten days. 
On the tenth day after a birth or a death the family priest purifies 
the family by giving them the five products of the cow. Ceremonies 
ai"e performed in honour of the dead at the end of a month and at the 
end of a year after death, and all the departed are remembered on 
Malialpahslia or AH Souls^ Day (September-October) . Caste disputes 
are settled at meetings of adult castemen under the presidency of 
their hereditaiy headmen or hudvants who have the power of fining 
offenders^ turning them out of caste^ and receiving them back. 
They teach their boys to read and write Kdnarese and Mar^thi^ but 
do not take to new pursuits. 

, Ka'liplia''te Jogis, numbering twenty-six^ are found mKarwar, 
They claim to be immigrants from Northern India. The names 
in common use among men ax’e^ Sukdu^ Babu^ KushtWomno, 
Hari, Bhikaro^ and Toliojand ambng women, Mhdlkumi, Janki, 
Devki^ Guuiii, Yashoda, and Rukmin. Their home tongue is 
Konkani and their family god Kalbhairav whose shrine is in 
Goa, where their caste, with whom they eat but do not 
intermarry, is found in large numbers. They are tall, spare, and 
wheat-coloured, with well-cut features. They live in one-storied 
houses with mud walls and thatched roofs with narrow verandas 
and front yards in the middle of which stands a sweet basil plant. 
They are not good cooks but modei^ate eaters. Their staple food is 
rice and mgi. They are also fond of fish, and when they can 
afford it eat flesh except beef or village pig,. They drink liquor. 
The men wear a loincloth, a narrow ochre , waistcloth, an ochre head- 
scarf, and a blanket. The, men^s only ornaments are a pair of 
metal earrings. The women pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet and draw the upper end over the shoulder and bosom. They 
do not ivear the bodice. Besides the marriage nosering lucky 
necklace and glass wrist! ets, the women wear earring's. They arehard- 
working, sober, thrifty, honest, and well-behaved. Their hereditary 
calling is begging and singing hymns. They now also work as 
husbandmen, gardeners, and unskilled labourers. Besides, doing 
household work the women help, the men in the* field. Some of 
them are priests in the temples of Hilbhairav^and on All Sours Day or 
MaMlpahha (Sept.-Oct.) ai'e asked to pray at the houses of Konlmds 
who feast them and pay them a half-penny or a fax'thing (J- J anna). 
At harvest time they sing'hymhs-at'th^ doors of Hindu husbandmen 
and get one to four pounds of unhusked idee and (| amia) in 
cash. As labourers the men earn 6d, {4 dm,) a day, and the women 
who reap, weed, and thrash, get sixipounds of unhusked rice and a 
meal- They do not make more than a bare living and are forced to 
'■borrow ,011 marriage "and 'other ocofeidnsi ’ As husbandmen and field 
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workers tieir daily life does not differ from tlie life of otlier 
kusbandmen and field workers, except that on Satnrdays and during 
the harvest season they go begging. Those who do nothing bnt beg, 
start at daybreak and come home about noon ; go out again in the 
afternoon, and return about sunset. A family of five spends about 
I 65 , (Es. 8 ) a month. Their furniture is worth 4s. to 10s. (Es. 2« 
Ks. 5), and their marriage expenses vary from £5 to £10 (Es. 50- 
Es. 100 ) . They worship all local gods and keep all^ holidays, 
especially bJicmcl or hook-swinging festivals mAjatras or fairs. They 
employ Joishi Brahmans to perform their ceremonies and have as 
religious Teacher the head of the Kadre monastery near Mangalor 
in South Kanara. Each house pays the Teacher a yearly contri- 
bution of fid. to 2 a. (4 j at 2 . 5 .-Ee. 1 ), which is either collected by an 
agent of the Teacher or sent with a deputation of the caste once in 
four or five years. Their family god is Kalbhairav whose shrino 
in Goa is visited by them at least once in their life. They have 
also local shrines of Kshetrapdl at Sadashivgad, Bharmanath at 
Asnoti, and of Shioda at Bhair in K^rwdr, where they repeatedly 
go on pilgrimage. They have also household gods called 
deceased ancestors x’epresented by unhusked cocoanuts, which are 
worshipped and changed every year on New Yearns Day or Yiigadi 
in March - April. The old cocoanuts are made into oil with which 
the lamp that burns before the cocoanut-god is fed. This god is 
kept only in the house of the head of each family group. On the 
first day of the year all the members of the family, each bringing a 
pound of raw rice, a cocoanut, and a half pound of molasses and 
some money, go to the house of the head of the family. There the 
victuals are cooked with a variety of dishes, the chief of which is lo&isa^ 
the cost of these dishes being met from money contributions. They 
keep an iron trident, a symbol of Kalbhairav, and to this, as well as 
to the village gods they offer fowls and sheep during the Basra 
holidays in October and feed on the flesh of the victims. They are 
firm believers in soothsaying, in witchcraft, and in the power of evil 
spirits. As a rule girls are married before they come of age. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They mourn the dead ten days and are 
purified by drinking water touched by their Joishi. When boys are 
about three years old an elderly man called gum or Teacher puts 
metal rings called mudrds in their ears and teaches them prayers or 
mantras. When this is over the guests are treated to a feast. Their 
other ceremonies do not differ from those of the cultivating classes. 
They have ^an hereditary headman called Imdvant who lives at 
Halja in Karwfc He settles their social disputes with the help of 
the men of the caste. His decisions are final and are enforced on 
pain of loss of caste.. They do. not send their children to school or 
take to new pursuits. 

GrOUdlialiSjnumhering 89 of whom 6 1 were males and 28 females, 
are widely spread over the district. They are professional beggars 
and do not differ in any point from Vengnrla and Savantvddi 
Gondhalis. They are of Mar^tha extraction and came to Kanara 
from Sdvantvlidi. 

, Tlia^l^S^pumbgriiig^^ 16. of -whom 9 were- males and 7 females, are , 
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fonnd m tlie Karwl^r stib-.divisioii.- They speak Marj^thi" and' are said 
to be an offshoot of the Savantvadi Thakars. They are professional 
beggars. They make nets and catch sweet water fish and crocodiles 
on wHchthey feed^/and.spin woollen 'wigs called c/iatms '■which- are' '■ V' ■ 
worn by -native women,^ ' ' ' ■ . 

- Leatlier-WorkerSs with a strength of 1704 included three LEiiTHBE-WoEKSK 
classes. „Of these 1473 (males 785^ females 688)' were Chamgir^ - 
shoemakm's; about 150 Dhors, tannersj and 81 (males 42^ females . | 

.39) Madigars^ tanners 'End shoemakers. 

■ Cliaillga'rs,' -Sho'emakjubs -and. Taotmes^ according to , the 
1881 censns numbered 1473^ of whom 785 were males and 688 
females. They are found in small numbers over the whole district^ 
chiefly in Karwar, Kunita, Ankola^ Honavar, Bhatkal^ Siddapur^ 

Sirsb Tellapm% and Haliyal. The word Chamgar is derived from 
the Sanskrit c/iarm leather. The coast Chamgfe are said to have 
come from Goa and they still marry with the Goa Ohamgars. The 
names in common use among men ai^e^. Yelluj Bassya^ Ira, Badiya^ 

Vasudev, Hari, Vfeii, Shivgo, Venkta, and Eama; and among 


women, Ganga, Kushti, Gauri, Bassi, Venki^ Durgi, Kiveri^ and 


Eukmini. Their patron god is Venkatramana, whose temple is at 
Manjguni in Sirsi. Their family god is Basaveshvar of UIvi in Supa, 
and the Ammas and Mahamais of Bhatkal, Honavar, Kumta, Ankola^ 
and Karwar. They are divided into Mochis and Chamg^rs. The 
Ohamgm’S follow the Brahmanic mode of worship and employ 
Brahman priests ; the Mochis hold Lingayat tenets and employ 
Mochi women mark the brow with cowdung ashes or 


Jangams. 


mbhut and Chamgar 'women with red. «Most of the men are fair, 


middle-sized, strong, and spare ; a small number are dark and stout. 
Ohamgdr women are so famed for their beauty of face and figure that 
there is a Ktinarese saying that Padminis, the highest type of woma'n, 
middle-sized with fine features black lustrous hair and eyes full 
breasts and slim waists, are all Ohamgars. Those who live on the 
coast speak Konkani and those above the Sahyadris Kanarese. 
Except a few who are found in the towns of Sirsi and Ankola, the 
Chamgars live in isolated villages on the skirts of towns in huts with 
mud walls and thatched roofs and front verandas about six feet broad. 
Their furniture includes low wooden stools, straw mats, and copper 
and earthen cooking vessels. Their ordinary food is rice and fish, 
and they eat mutton, fowls, and pork, but do not feed on carrion or 
eat beef or buffalo meat. About nine in the morning they take rice 
gruel ; about one mgi gruel and curry ,• and about eight curry and 
rice. They are fond of chillies, salt, tamarind, cocoanuts, and 
molasses* Their holiday dishes are faisa^ and flesh. They 

are moderate eaters, but the men are excessively fond of drink. 
Indoors the men wear nothing but a loincloth. Out of doors, besides 
the loincloth, they wear a narrow waistcloth, a shouldei'cloth folded 
in puckers on one shoulder genemlly with a pair of shoes hid under 
it, and a headscarf, all of cheap cloth, the whole suit not worth more 
than 4s. to 6$. (Es, 2«Es* 3). The holiday dress is the same but of 
better material, and is worth 8s. to 16^, (Rs, 4-Es. 8). Some wear 
silver girdles and gold ear and finger rings. The women^s robe is 
worn without passing the skirt between the feet. Their every-day 

‘ • (1 ''j -rv . '/'V '•til* *' 
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I is wor& 4s. to 6s. (Es. 2 -Es. 4), and their holiday dress 8s. to 
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12s. (Rs. 4-Es. 6). On grand days they tie tlieir hair neatly in Imots 
and dock it with flowers. They also wear gold or brass ear and nose 
ringSj the lucky necklace^ and glass bangles. These ornaments are 
of little value as they are hollow and mixed with alloy. A. complete 
set of a well-to-do Ohamgar woman^s ornaments costs £2 to £5 
(Rs. 20-Rs. 50) and that of a poor woman's £1 10.9. to £8 (Rs. 15- 
Es. 80). Boys wear nothing but a loincloth and girls only a small 
cloth wrapped round the middle. Their clothes come from the 
Beigaum and Dharwar hand-looms. Those who live above the 
Sahyadrisare mild-tempered^ hard workings, well-behaved; and thrifty^ 
but the coast Chamgdrs are excessively fond of drink, untruthful; 
thriftless; and ciuarrelsome. The coast Cham gars tan hides after they 
have been cleaned by MharS; and make sandals which according to 
quality fetch 6cL to Is. Sd (4-10 ans.) a pair. The tools they use 
are an- awl or dri^, a knife or rampi, an iron hammer or nmtio, and a 
smooth stone for sharpening the knife. Aman earns about dd, (6 ans,) 
a day; but they are drunken and thriftless and always poor. The 
up-country Chamgars are better off than the coast people; earning 
money as husbandmen; labourers; and cartmen as well as by working* 
in leather. Chamgars rank with Madigs and Holayas and their 


touch is thought to defile high class Hindus. Chamgars are late 


risers. Hear the coast some go the first thing in the morning to a 
tavern for a drink of palm-beer; and then to the tanning ground 
where much time is wasted in talk. They go home for the midday 
meal and again set to work generally finishing a pair of sandals by four. 
When a pair of sandals is ready they stand in some prominent place in 
the market; and by night «time; if they have found no buyer; greatly 
lower their price. On the way home they call at a tavern and waste 
part of their earnings. The women mind the house and ornament the 
uppers of the sandals by sewing on slips of tinsel. A family of five 
spends about 12^. (Es. 6) a month. Their chief objects of worship are 
Venkatramana; Sirsiamma; Honavaramma; Ankleamma; Mahamayi^ 
Mahddev or ShiV; Ganpati; Jat}aka;Hannmanta; and the Nag or Cobra. 
They have no priests of their own and never employ Brahmans except 
before a marriage when they ask a Havig or Karhada Brahman to 
fix the lucky hour giving them M. to 2^. (2 ans. -Re. 1) . They believe 
in witchcraft; soothsaying; and ghostS; and offer blood sacrifices to 
the village spirits. They never go on pilgrimage. Their holidays are 
SMmnUra in February; Yiigctdi in April; Rdc/pancJiamd in August; 
Basra in October; and Bivdli in November. Girls are married 
between eight and twelve and boys between fourteen and twenty-five. 
"VYidow marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed. They 
either bury or burn their dead; and mourn them eleven days. 
Midwives of their own caste are employed at births. The coast 
Chamgars perform the satti or sixth day ceremony after a birth ; 
the Mochis or up-country Chamgars do not perform any ceremony 
on that day. Children are cradled and named on the eleventh 
day. The marriage ceremony lasts six days. When a match 
is settled the fathers of ihe boy and girl; with some friends and 
relations; go to a Brahman priest; either a Joishi or a Havig, ask him 
to the time for the ceremony; and pay him $d. (2 ans*) rolled 
in^a'^ijduplAhf; the priesFs all _ go to the 
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tlien go to tlie’ bricle^s toiise with not less tbaii a tniidred fried 'Clii 

cakes or a cooked fowl, a bodice, a robe, 4s. (Rs, 2) in cask, 

flowers, and betelnuts and leaves. The price of the girl, which 
varies from £1 126*. to £6 8s. (Rs, 16“Rs."64), is settled and the girh 
is dressed in new clothes. The people then go to the tavern where 
they spend the 4s. (Rs. 2) brought by the bridegroom^s father, and, 
on their return to the binders, are feasted with rice and cocoannt 
milk brought from the bridegroom’s, and go home. On the day 
fixed by the Biriliman the bridegroom is rubbed with turmeric 
paste, bathed in warm water, and dressed in a waistcloth, slioulder- 
clotli, and headscarf. Then holding in his hands some betel 
leaves, a betelnut, a cocoannt, and a dagger, and wearing the 
marriage coronet, becomes in procession to the bride’s house. He 
is received with the same forms as among high class Hindus, enters 
the booth, and stands opposite the bride, separated from her by a 
cloth. The head of the caste calls sdvaclhcm^ that is Take care, 
the curtain is pulled aside, and the couple throw garlands of 
flowers round each other’s necks. The bride’s parents join the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom and pour ■water over them. 

They then sit on a bench called and each gmest waves a coin 
round their heads and drops it in a tray at their feet. After this is 
over the guests are treated to a meal, the cliief dishes in which are 
fwlsa and vadds. Ou the second day the bridal party goes to the 
bridegroom’s, and the ceremony in all other respects does not differ 
from that of other low castes. Their puberty and death ceremonies 
are also the same. Social disputes are settled at meetings of adult 
castemen presided over by headmen called h udvan ts who have 
power to fine offenders, to put them out of caste, and to allow them 
to come back. The proceeds of fines are spent in buying liquox* 
which is drunk before the meeting disperses. Up-country Chamgars 
send their boys to school and are improving' , coast Chamgars are 
declining or at best are stationary. 

Dhors or Taotees, according to the 1881 census numbered 150 
of whom eighty were males and seventy females. They are found 
in the Haliyal sub-division, living on the skii'ts of to'wns like 
Mhars, Miikris, and Holayas. They are said to have come from 
Kulburga in Haidarabad and still to eat and marry with Kulburga 
Dhors, Their home tongue is Marathi, The names in common 
use among men are, Yella, Satvya, Rd^mya, Bhikya, Bassya, and 
Ranya; and among women, Ganti, Nimba, Lokavva, Padmavva, 
Nemawa. Their surnames are Godki, Gajitksha, Pola, Matkar, and 
Hatkar. Persons bearing the same surnames do not intermarry. 
Their family god is Basaveshvar, who has shrines at Kulburga and 
at Ulvi in Snpa. They have no subdivisions. They are wheat- 
coloured, middle-sized, and muscular, with well-cut features. Their 
home tongue is Marathi with a large mixture of K^£narese and 
Konkani. They live apart rows of one-storied houses with mud 
walls and either thatched or tiled roofs } and their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, and metal pots, lamps, and earthen- 
ware. Their staple food is millet and rdgi, and they eat flesh except 
beef and village pork, and diink Hquor. They are temperate eaters 
but bad cooka The. men wear the loincloth and the headscarf ; 
,andA blanket oyer thek shoulders, and the 'women wear the robe 
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tie skirt hanging like a petticoat and the tipper end dmvm over the 
head like a veil. They also wear a short-sleeved bodice with a back 
The women do not wear flowers^ but bothmen and’ women keep clothes 
in store for holiday use though they are neither cleanly nor tasteful 
in their dress. Their clothes are of country cloth bought from 
local shopkeepers who bring it from Dharwar and Belgaum, The 
men^s ornaments are gold ear and finger ring’s^, and silver bracelets 
and girdles; and the w^omen, besides the marriage nose*ring^ necklace^ 
and wristletS; wear gold silver or brass earrings^, necklaces^ 
wristlets^ and finger and toe rings. They are harckvorking^ 
orderly; thrifty; and hospitable; but dirty. Besides tanning hides^ 
which they buy from Mhars, Dhors work as field labourers. As 
tanners the men earn 6d to 7|d!. (4-5 ans.) a day and as 
day labourers to Qd. (3-4 ans,) and the women ScL (2 
The women do not help the men in tanning, but add to the family 
income by working as labourers. Their busy season lasts from 
September to the end of July and their slack time is the month 
of August. Their work as tanners is steady and well paid; and. 
though they borrow at twenty-five per cent to meet special marriage 
charges, they succeed in paying their debts. Like Ohamgars they 
are held impure hy high Hindus. They take three meals a day, 
the first early in the morning; the second between twelve and one, 
and the third about eight. They are a busy people working^ as 
a rule from morning to night. They are religious, respecting 
Brahmans and at the same time obeying the head of the Lingayat 
monastery at Ohitaldurg in Maisur, to whom they send yearly 
contributions; receiving in return sacred ashes which they call 
fTCisdd. Their chief deities are Basava, Shiv, and Yellamma, and 
their chief holidays are Shivardtra in February, Eoli in March; Fag- 
fcmoliami in August; Ganesh-cJiaturthi in September; and Basra 
in October. They present blood offerings to the village gods and go 
on pilgrimage to Ulvi in Supa. Their ceremonies and customs do 
not differ from those of Chamgd.rS; escept that Lingdyat pi’iests are 
asked to purify their dead hy placing their feet on the corpse^s head. 
Their disputes are settled by their hereditary headman or hiidvant^ 
who is guided by the opinion of the majority of the adult castemen. 
They have lately begun to teach their boys to read and write. 

Ma'digS, SiiOEMAKEES and TAiSTNEnS; according to the 1881 
census numbered eighty-one; of whom forty-two are males and 
thirty-nine females. They are found above the Sahyadris. They have 
neither surnames nor family gods. The names in common use among 
men are; Basayu; BarmU; Karya; Venku; EangU; Lakshya, and 
Yellya ; and among women, Putti, Shivi; Bassi, Venki, and Lakshmi. 
They ai’e said to have come fromMaisur and still keep their connection 
with Maisur Mddigs.^ Both men and women are short; dark; and 
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^ Maisur MMigs are of two tribes, Teling^s and Karndtas. They dress leather 
smd are the lowest of the left-hand faction. (Rice's Mysor, L 847, 848). In 1800 
Bnclianan (Mysor, L 252) described them as very low, dressing hides, inakixig shoes, 
tilling, and working as servants. The class included many small tribes of ten or 
twenty houses with whom the tribes people alone married as they were as fond of 
their race -as 'the higher ,They^:afe 'caraon and drank spirits. ; They had 

priests of ^ Iheir own. In Coorg the Maidige. Holay^s are perhaps the lowest of the 
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strongly made. Their home tongue is' K^narese.;- They dive in 
one-storied houses with thatched or tiled roofs and front Terandas. 
Their daily food is milletj^ rice, and fish. They eat mutton and fowls 
when they sacrifice to the Tillage gods^ and drinkiiquor.' They are not 
particular about their food and eat carrion when they can get it. 
The men wear the waistcloth^ the shouldercloth,, and the headBcarf j 
and the women a bodice and the robe worn like a petticoat without 
passing the skirt between the feet. The men Wear gold and brass 
rings ill their ears and on their fingers ; and the women besides the 
marriage nosering, bead necklace^ and glass wristlets wear tin or brass 
bangles^ and gold or brass earrings noserings and finger rings. 
They are hardworking but thriftless and given to drink. They skin 
dead animals^ dress hides^ make shoes, and work as field labourers. 
The Madigs are better off than other low castes, though to meet the 
cost of marriage they have to borrow at high interest. Other Hindus 
look on them as impure like Mhars and Holayfe. During the rainy 
months, the greater part of their time is spent in field work. In the 
dry weather they work in leather, the women helping the men, and 
by their labour adding to the family income. A family of five spends 
about . 14b. (Rs. 7) a month. Their chief deity is Venkatramana, 
They are staunch devotees of Mariamma or Mother-death whose 
shrines are found in many parts of K^nara. They also keep 
idols in their houses. Once every two or three years they raise 
subscriptions, make a small shed, buy a brass pot which represents 
the goddess Mariamma, stop it with a cocoanut, cover it with 
flowers, and keep it for three days which they spend in feasting and 
drinking, sacrificing lambs and fowls. At the end of the third day 
the pot is thrown into a ri^er or pond. They do not employ or respect 
Brahmans, but have priests of their own called gurus whom the laity 
support and who eat but do not marry with them. They have also a 
religious Teacher named Jambu whose monastery is at Kadapa in 
Madras where they go on pilgrimage. Polygamy is allowed ; but 
few men take more than one wdfe as money has to be paid to the 
girbs father. Widow marriage is allowed and practised. They 
either bury or burn their dead and their ceremonies do not differ 
from those of the Holayas, Caste disputes are settled by the headman 
or gatida with the help of a council of adult casteman. They do 
not send their children to school and show no signs of improving 
their position. 

Depressed Classes included sixteen castes wdth a strength of 
23,079, of whom 12,223 were males and 10,856 females. The 
details were : 
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Caste, 

STREKOTn. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

■ ■ . "i 

A'gers or Salt-mates ... 

Biikacls 

Beds or Talvrirs ... 
Belters ... ... 
Biittals ... 

Oholialvadis 

HftteS-rs ... 

Httslars ... .M 

UAMlkhors or Bhangis.. 

lOTS 

m 

521 

E 
Ta 
978 
11 
1414 
27 ■ 

1040 

183 

440 

7 

15 

' 886 

6 

1215 

9 

2118 

262 

907 

10 

91 

1864 

16 

2029 

36 

HolayJts ... ... 

Kimls ' ■ ... ■... " ... 

Kor5,rs or KorgSrs 
KotcgJlrs or Metris 
KaagS.nS' , 

Mates 

MMrs or HrtlsvSrs 

- SSO 

1 

116 
129 
125 
' 2503 
4732 

316 

*123 

79 

120 

2481 

3981 

696 

1 

239 

208- 

245 

4984 

8713- 

, ' ’ ' -■ ! f! 

: 

' 

" " '‘1 

Total . ... 

12,223 

■'10,866 j 

■ 23,079 
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A'gors or SilLT-MAKERS,. from agm a salt-pan/ numbering:' 21,18''':' 
of whom 1078 were males and 1040 females, are found at Kumta^ 
Ohandavar, Gokarn, Hannalli, Sanikat, and Mirjan in Kiimta ; at 
SMrur in Honjivar ; and at Gundbali and Ankola in Ankola. The 
names in common use among men are, Bomma, ^ Jetti, 

Mli4sti, Venkta, Timma, Honna, and Bira ; and among women, Devi, 
Sukri, IsT^i, Timiiii, Jogi, and Jettu. They Kave no stock names 
except names called after places or crafts. Their household god is 
an unhusked cocoanut. They have no subdivisions. Both men and 
women are middle-sized and dark. Their home tongue is K^narese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls ami 
thatched roofs, and verandas and front yards. Their common foo<l 
is x’ice and fish, but they eat flesh and drink liquor though tliey do 
not touch beet Their special dishes are fowls and sweet-gruel or 
paisa with liquor. They are great eaters but poor cooks. The 
men. wear the loincloth, a' coarse narrow -waistcloth worn without 
passing the skirt between the legs, a blanket, and a headscarf. The 
women wear no bodice, and the robe, which is generally dark, falls 
like a petticoat without the skirt being passed between the feet. 
The men wear gold or brass earrings, and finger rings and the 
women the lucky necklace, glass tin or brass bangles, and gold or 
brass earrings, noserings, and finger rings. Only a few have a 
store of holiday clothes. They are hardworking and orderly. 
Their hereditary calling is making salt, and they also work as 
field-labourers and make palm-leaf umbrellas which the people of 
Kd^nara use at all times of the year. Like the Buttals and, other 
field labourers, they are generaUy indebted to the landowners and 
work off loans by serving on very low wages. They rank above 
Kotega^^^^ and about the same as Uppars. Their daily life does not 
differ from that of Mukris or fishermen. A family of five spends about 
8a (Es. 4) a month. Their familj^ god is Hanumant. They worship 
all village gods and goddesses wdio are represented by stones ami 
white ant-hills. All their ceremonies are performed by their 
headman or I'oIMr. They do not employ Brahmans though 
they treat Havigswith great respeck They have much faitli '^in 
soothsaying, witchcraft, and in the spirits of the dead, and keep JIoU 
in March, YugctcU or blew Year’s. Day.in April, Olicmti in August, 
Oanpatis day in September, and Tulns wedding and Bimli in 
November. They have no images in their houses.' They make no 
pilgrimages except occasionally to Gokaiii during the Shivardtra 
holidays in February. Their girls are .married between ten and 
twelve and their boys .between fourteen and twenty-five. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised; polyandry 
is unknown. Their customs are like those of the ITppars, except 
that a betel-palm blossom is fixed in the brideginom’s turban or 
headscarf instead of a marriage coronet^ and that the marriage 
ceremony lasts for six days.' Their social disputes arc settled at 
meetings of adult castemen under a headman styled hudvant 
They live from hand to ^ mouth and show no sigiis of improving 
their condition. ! ; ‘ ^ 

Ba'kads or Bakadigarus, numbering 262 of whoxn 129 were 
_ jmalea aadip females, -are formd-only at^ Ankok The word bdhad k 
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said to come from the Hindustani hak a crop estimate, because' their 

wages are paid in grain and not in cash. They call themselves 
Bants or warriors. The names in common nse among men are, 
Hoiinappaj Devappa, Pursappa, Birappa, Timmappa^ Hammayya, 
Liiigappa, Devendra ; and among women, liakshmi, Devamma, Snkri, 
Avi, Gune, Gnngamma, and Eani. Their family god is Bantdev 
whose shrine is at Amclalli in Ankoia. They say they came froiii 
Baiitva], a village near Mangalor, and that they were once Bants, 
whom Bucliaiiai# describes as the chief , middle class or Shudra." 
husbandmen in South K^nara^ and that they were put out of caste 
and have no intercourse with the parent stock. Bant in Kanarese 
means a warrior and they still take the word ndik after their names. 
In South Kanara they are large landowners. They are middle-sized, 
dark, and strong. Their home speech is Kanarese pure from 
Sanskrit words, and spoken with a better accent and articulation 
than the Kanarese of other low classes. They live in small one- 
storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs^ verandas, and 
front yards. Their furniture is mats, earthen cooking vessels, 
and brass lamps. Their common food is rice mgfi and fish, and 
they eat flesh but do not drink liquor. Their favourite holiday dish 
is sweet-gruel or paisa. They are great eaters, fond of fish, beaten 
rice, cocoanuts, and molasses. The men wear the loincloth, a narrow 
waistcloth, and a headscarf, with a country blanket or Icamhli on 
their shoulders; the women wear the skirt of the robe hanging 
like a petticoat from the waist and the upper end drawn over the 
shoulder and breast and no bodice. They buy clothes once a. year, 
the new clothes serving as holiday garments. The men wear gold 
or brass ear or finger rings and silver girdles ; and the women wear, 
besides the signs of married life, bra>ss or tin bangles and gold or 
brass rings in their ears and on their fingers and toes. They are 
clean, honest, sober, thrifty, and hardworking. They earn their 
living chiefly as husbandmen. Most of them are well-to-do and 
their condition is better than that of the other degraded classes. 
Some of them own land. They rank with Kotegars and Mukris, 
and their daily life does not differ from that of the Halvakki 
Vakkals, the women and children helping the men in the field. A 
family of five spends about 145. (Es. 7) a month. They worship 
all village deities and employ Brdhmans to whom they show great 
respect. Their chief holidays are SMmga in March, Basra in 
October, and Bhdncl or car festivals, and they have great faith in 
soothsaying and witchcraft. The object of their special devotion is 
Venkatramana of Tirupati where they go on pilgrimage. They also 
worship unhusked cocoanuts. They marry their daughters between 
eight and ten and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are, allowed, and polyandry is 
unknown. They either burn or btiry their dead. They engage 
Havig lhats to perform their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies. 


'Ckaptelli ' ^ 
'Topulatioi* 
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^ Mysor, III. 17, 32. He calls them Bantars, divides tliem mto Massaclis, Jains, , and 
Barivaradns, and notices that they eat and drink but do hot marry with Nairs, that 
their headmen or mokastm inlierit through, women l and that the men have several, 
wives one of whom must be the daughter of the husbshd^s maternal uncle. 
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At their ceremonies the Tiom or sacred fire is not burnt. They 
mourn the dead ten days, during which, as well as for ten days after 
birth, they hold themselves impure and are cleansed by a mixture 
of soda and ashes with water which is supplied by the village 
washerman. Their ceremonies differ in no important point from 
those of the Komarpdiks. Social disputes are settled by hereditary 
headmen or hudmnts. Serious breaches of caste rules are punished 
by excommunication, and small offences by fine, part of which is 
credited to their family god and part spent in feasting caste people. 
They are a steady but not a rising class, and do not send their boys 
to school. 

Beds or Talva'rs, according to the 1872 census nranbered 967 
of whom 521 were males and 446 females. They are found above 
the Sahyddris. They are the well known Bedars or Byadarus 
who are believed to be of Telugu origin. They seem to be a branch 
of the Maisur Bedars with whom they eat and marry The names 
in common use among men are, Durga, Mari, Yellappa, Kaijanna, 


^ Of the Maisur Bedars or ByMarus, Buchanan (1800, Mysor, I. 358-360) gives the 
following interesting details: Baydarus are of two classes KarMtas and Telingas. 
The KarnAtas wear the ling and are numerous near Raya-durga. Those in the north- 
east of Maisur are of Telinga descent and speak Telugii . They are the true Shudra or 
local cultivators and military of Telingana and were introduced in great numbers 
into the south when the south was conquered by the Andhra or Telingana princes.' 
Karnfe and Telinga Bedars neither eat together nor intermarry. Telingas eat 
together but marry only in certain families. They have nobles called Chimaias and 
social heads called Gotugarus. They belong to the class who are called Pdlegars or 
Sausthdnikas. They are soldiers, hunters, and husbandmen. They eat fowls, sheep, 
goats, hog, deer, and fish, and drink liquor. Polygamy is allowed and practised. The 
women are hardworking, and marry at any age. Widows are not killed but they do not 
marry again. They bury the dead. They believe that after death the wicked become 
devils and the good are born as men. The spirits of unmarried men or ViriMs come 
back, and if not worshipped get angry. The Virikas’ shrine is a rough heap of stones, 
and the object of worship an oiled shapeless stone. The Baydarus become religious 
or DAseris in sickness. Their god is Trimalla Devaru, an immense block of granite on 
a hill-top. Under one side is a hollow painted red and white, a nide stone is in 
the hollow, and a Satdnana or Vaishnav Gurav is the ministrant. Once a year the 
Baydarus meet at Trimalla’s shrine. The ministrant offers the god food and hands it 
to the worshippers. Trimalla is the name of the hill at Tripatti on which Venkatram’s 
temple is built. The Baydarus pray to no mother or female power except to the 
goddess of small- pox Marima that is Mari-amma the mother of death. To her they 
offer animal sacrifices. Their Teacher is a Shri Vaishnav Brahman who marks the 
worshippers and gives them holy w^ater. The Bnlhman village priest acts at their 
marriage and memorial feasts. Buchanan (Mysor, III. 163) held that the Kadambas of 
Banavdsi were Baydarus. He notices (Mysor, I. 29) that in east Maisur the Baydarus 
were strongly Telugu and that near Yelur on the crest of the Eastern Ghats the 
Telugu language was called Bedari. They ranked (Mysor, I. 77) among the left-hand 
classes. He notices (Mysor, IJL6) that in South Kdnara the Bedars are a savage race 
who eat cats and with great propriety were called murderers. Wilks ( 1810 , South of 
India, 1. 447) makes the Boyas and Bedars the same. He describes them as wonderfully 
endumg aad (Mysor, II. 190) as by their admirable staunchness to their chiefs 
winmg the admiration of Haidar Ali who turned them into Musalm^ns and foimed 


Bmkas, and Kannaiyas. Some are Karndtas and others Telingas. They have family 
Bt^ks or gotramshke BHhmms, Most Maisur Pfilegto or petty chiefs are Bedars. 

ine Bedars or Baidarus are of importance in the Bombay Presidency, They are 
numerousinttieKanareseuplana districts, Belgaumand KaMdgi, and under 

the name of RAmushis pass north through Kolhftpur and to Poona and SholApur 

^ Like shepherd or Kuruharu and husbandman or Kunhi the 

probably tribes who differed from each othoriih' 
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Mallya, Bassya, Hamiia, and Eama;and among women, llallaya^ 
Yellavva, Bassavya, Hanmavra, Kanehavva, and Bharmavva. 
Names marking tlie calling or the place of birth are used as surnames, 
such as Kattadavaru or Gatechn-makers, Yemmeyavaru or Buffalo- 
keepers, and Koreyavaru apparently a place name. Their family 
deities are Eamiiath whose shrine is at Siddapnr, and Yellamma 
whose shrine is at Sanndatti in Dharwd^r. Both men and women 
are short, dark, and mnscular. Their original home tongue is 
said to have been Telugu, but they now speak Kanarese in a 
singing tone like the Lingayats. They live by themselves in small 
houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their common 
food is rice and rcigi, but they eat almost any animal including the 
cow, buffalo, rat, and monkey, and drink liquor. The men wear 
either short drawers or a loincloth, a shouldercloth, and a head- 
scarf ; and the women a bodice and the robe with the skirt 
hanging from the hips to the shins like a petticoat and the 
upper end drawn over the shoulder and across the breast. 
The men wear rings of gold or brass in their ears and on 
their fingers ; and the vromen wear the lucky necklace of glass 
beads, glass tin or brass bangles on their wrists, and gold or brass 
rings in their ears and nose and on their fingers. They are brave 
and hardworking but thriftless and fond of drink. They formerly 
lived either as hunters and fowlers or as village watchmen and 
guards. They are now husbandmen and field labourers and some 
of them inferior village servants. They are fond of drink and are 
badly off. They do not rank so low as Holayas, Ketegars, and Mukris. 
Both men and women work as labourers. They take a meal in the 
early morning before starting for work, rest for about two hours 
about midday when they eat the remains of their breakfast, and 
have a third meal on their return home after dark. A family of five 
spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month. Their chief god is Venkatramana 
of Tirupati in North Arkot; and they also worship virikas ox 
bachelor spirits. They employ Joishis to perform their ceremonies 
and show them much respect. They keep Soli in March, Yugddi 
in April, Ganesh-chaturthi in September, Haiti or Dipavdli in 
November, and all other Hindu feasts. They have images of 
Parshuram and Yellamma in their houses. Girls are married 
between eight and fourteen and boys between twelve and twenty. 
Widows are not allowed to marry, but they are taken as concubines. 
They bury the dead and give caste feasts on occasions of birth, 
naming, marriage, puberty, and death. Their social disputes are 
settled hj their headmen. They do not send their children to school 
and are neither a rising nor a pushing class, 

Bellers, numbering 10 of whomS were males and 7 females, axe 
found in tbe petty division of Bhatkal. They perhaps take their 
name from hale bamboo-fibre. They are a branch of the Holayas but 
they neither eat nor marry with them. Both men and women 
are short, stout, and well-featured. Their home speech is Kanarese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
roofs and verandas and front yards. Their staple diet is rice and 
fish. They also eat carrion and drink liquor., .. The men wear the 
loincloth, a narrow waistcloth' like^the' Buttafe, a shouldercloth or 
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black blanket, and a headscarf ; the women we the robe like a 
petticoat ; they have no bodice and cover 'the bosom with strings 
of beads. ' The men wear gold or brass earrings and finger rings, 
and the women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or brass 
bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, and finger rings. 
They are ordeiiy but thriftless and given to drink. Like the Kotegars 
they skin animals and make bamboo mats and baskets. They^ are 
badly off. They rank with the Kotegars and do not differ from 
them ill their daily life. A family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) 
a month. They worship all village gods and goddesses, and offer 
them blood sacrifices. They are firm believers in soothsaying and 
sorcery. They pay Brahmans great respect, but do not employ 
them to perform their ceremonies. Girls are married either before 
or after they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Caste disputes are settled by 
headmen called hudvants with the help of a council of adult members. 
They do not send their children to school and show no signs of 
improving. 

Buttals or Basket-makers, according to the 1872 census 
numbered 91 of whom 76 were males and 15 females. They 
are found in small numbers on the coast. The name seems 
to come from the Kj^narese l^lUi a basket. They neither eat 
nor marry with other impure castes. Both men and women are 
short, dark, and regular featured. Their home speech is Kanarese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, a veranda, and front yard. Their staple diet is rice and 
they eat all sorts of flesh except beef, and drink spirits when they 
sacrifice to the village gods and at any other time when they can 
afford it. The men wear the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth 
covering only the thighs, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. The 
women wear no bodice and pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear gold or brass earrings and finger rings ; and 
the vroinenthe lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or brass bangles, 
and gold or brass earrings noserings and finger rings. They are 
hardworking and orderly. Both men and women work as field 
labourers. They are often little better than bondsmen, working off 
advances made to themselves or to their fathers, in some eases even 
their grandfathers. Like the Kotegd-rs they are deemed impure. 
Their daily life does not differ from that of the Mukris. A 
family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. They worship all 
village gods and goddesses but their chief object of veneration is 
Jatga. They believe in soothsaying and witchcraft, and have a 
great dread of the spirits of the dead. They respect Brahmans 
but do not employ them to perform any of their ceremonies. .Their 
girls are married between ten and thirteen and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
common, and polyandry is unknown. Their marriage ceremony, 
which is the same as the Oh^mbhar marriage, is performed by their 
headmen who are called or sceptre-holders, and who settle 

their caste disputes. . Their state is wretched and they show no 
\ agns of improving- it. 

] Holeyams, according to the 
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1872 census niiiiil3eredl864 of whom 978 were males and 886 females. 
Thej?" are found at Sirsi, Banavasi^ and Miilgi in Sirsi; at Mimdgod in 
Yellapur; and at Hahjal. The usual names among men are; Gutti^ 
Ira, Bamia, Gurva^ Suba, Basva, and Fakira ; and among women, 
Lingi, Basvi, Fakiri, and Chimni, They are believed to have come 
from Dharwar where some of their class are said still to be found. 
They are of three divisions ChchalvMis proper, Kaudis, and 
Kamblers, who eat together but do not intermarxy. The men are 
dark, sturdy, middle-sized, and dull in face; and' the women are 
much like the men except that they are regular featured. All talk 
Kaiiarese and a few Hindustani. They live in dirty untidy huts 
with mud walls roofed with bamboo and straw. Their usual food is 
ragi rice and fish. They never touch beef or pork, and flesh of any 
kind is rarely used owing to its cost ; the men are fond of smoking ■ 
tobacco and hemp and of drinking spirits. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their holiday dishes are sweet-gruel or ^ciisa, 
lioUge, and cooked meat. The men wear a short waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a small headscarf ; the women pass the skirt of 
the, robe back between the feet and draw the upper end over the 
head. They tie their hair in a knot behind the head and seldom 
use flowers except on holidays. The men wear a small gold ring 
in the left ear and the women ear-studs, earrings, and a necklace 
of glass beads and another of inferior gold silver and giass 
bangles and gold finger rings. They are hardworking and orderly 
but dirty, and the men are fond of drink. They are temple servants 
in Lingayat temples or gudis and monasteries or matJis^ the men 
carrying bells which are ruag during service and in processions. 
The women sweep temples, and like the Devlis many are unmarried 
and prostitutes. They are badly off, borrowing money to meet 
marriage and other special expenses and often serving as bondsmen 
till the debt is paid. They rank with Mukris, Kangaris, and other 
low classes, but they do not marry with any of them. Their hours 
of work are from six to eleven and from two to six. They take 
their breakfast in the morning before going to work ; they dine 
at noon, and sup about eight. The women mind the house. A 
family of five spends about 8s. (Es. 4) a month. They are a religious 
people. They respect Brahmans but their family priests are 
Ling%at ayyas who perform their religious ceremonies, officiating 
at births, marriages, and deaths. They have no house gods, but 
worship Shiva, Basava, Yellamma,andMaridevi, making pilgrimages 
to their shrines at Ulvi in Supa, at Sirsi, and at Gokarn. They are 
careful to keep the chief Hindu festivals. They pay tithes to the head 
of the Shringeri monastery in Maisur who is their spiritual Teacher. 
They are a religious class and offer flowers, cocoanuts, and oil to the 
village gods. They believe in ghosts, and consult mediums or 
hliagats generally during epidemics, when ofierings of fruit and 
flowers are made to local deities. The mediums are usually paid 6d 
(4 ans%)» There is no rule requiring the early marriage of girls, but 
girls are generally married before they come of age, and boys 
between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. Ceremonies are performed on the fifth 
day after birth, and the child is named and cradled on the eleventh 
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day. The eMld'shead is shaved when two years old. Their marriage 
ceremonies begin the day before the marriage when the bridegroom 
'and bride are rubbed with turmeric paste. On the wedding 
day the bridegroom comes with Ms people to the bride’s house 
and is received by his parents-in-law at the entrance to the house 
and seated on a mat spread in the veranda. The bride is 
brought out and the pair stand face to face; separated by a 
curtain. The curtain is soon after withdrawn^ their hands are 
joined by the bride’s parents; water is poured over their hands, 
and the bridegroom’s mother fastens the lucky necklace round 
the bride’s neck. Women sprinkle rice on tbe brows of the couple 
and wave lighted lamps round their faces ; the Ling^yat priest 
blesses them, and dinner is served. Next day after dinner the 
bridal party go to the bride’s house where the guests are feasted. 
Wlien a girl comes of age the same ceremony is performed as among 
the Oh^mbhars. Those who can afford it burn their dead the rest 
bury. They mourn ten days, feed their caste people on the eleventh, 
and the next of kin performs a ceremony on the anniversary of the 
death day. Social disputes are settled by a headman or budmnt 
who is of their own caste and whose office is hereditary. He has 
power to fine 2^. to 4<s. (Re.l-Es.2) and is highly respected. They 
do not send their children to school, improve their condition, or 
take to new pursuits. 

Hatga'rs, according to the 1881 census numbered 16 of 
whom 11 were males and 5 females.^ They are found on the 
Dharwar frontier. Both men and women are dark, short, and 
sturdy. Their Kanarese resembles the home tongue of the 
Banjigs, They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs and small front verandas. Their staple 
diet is rice and millet. They eat flesh Avhen they sacrifice to me 
gods, and drink liquor, but as a class they are temperate. The 
men wear short drawers, a narrow waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
and a headscarf; and the women the robe, the skirt hanging 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the head like a 
veil. They also wear a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly. They are 
husbandmen, landholders, tenants, and field workers. Besides 
minding the house the women help the men and add to the 
family earnings by working in the fields; after ten the boys 
herd cattle. They are not successful as husbandmen, and are badly 
off; as the Dharwdr frontier, where they live, suffers from irregular 
rainfall. They rank with the Bd,kads and Hdlvakki Takkals, and 
above the classes which are considered impure. Their daily life 
does not differ from that of other husbandmen. A family of five 
spends about 10s. (Es. 5) a month. Both men and women wear the 
Imgrinaease hung round their necks, like the Banjigs and other 
Lingdyats. They venerate Lingdyat priests but employ Joishi 
Brd.hmans to perform their ceremonies, and pay their chief devotion 
to Amba Bhav^i whose shrine is at Tuljapur in the Nmdm’s 


^ li seems prolDable that these Hatgdrs are ah outlying settlement of the shepherd 
cla^ hhewh in Ihe Marithi Dhangars, or more generally Hatg^-Phangars. 
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dominions, where they go on pilgrimage. They have great faith in 
soothsaying, witchcraft^ ghosts, and evil spirits. Their spiritnal 
Teacher is the head of the Smart monastery at Shringeri and their 
chief holidays are the feasts of Amha Bhavani and Yellamma. 
They marry their girls, between seven and twelve and; their hoys 
between twelve and eighteen^ but age is no bar to marriage. 
Widow marriage and polygamy, are' allowed' and practised'; 
polyandry is unknown. Some of them hum and others bury the 
dead. Social disputes are settled in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the castemen at meetings held under headmen 
called gaiidds. They do not send their boys to school and take to 
no new pursuits, 

Haslars, according to the 1881 census numbered 2629 of 
whom 1414 were males and 1215 females. They are found in 
isolated settlements in Sirsi and Honavar. The word Haslar seems 
to come from the Kdnarese hastila a child, in the sense of servant. 
Like Mhars and Chambhars they live on the skirts of towns and 
villages. They seem to have come from Shimoga in north-west 
Maisur, where the caste is found about 6000 strong speaking the same 
language and following the same customs as the Kanarese Haslars.^ 
They belong to three family stocks, Bettabaili or cane-men, 
Honahalli or gold-men, and Anuhalli or elephant-men. They have 
no surnames. The names in common use among men are, Huliya, 
Bola, Jette, Kariya, and Bira ; and among women, Kottu, Jetto, 
Shivi, Puti, Yidi, and Mari, Families belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. They have no family gods. They seem to have 
the same origin as the Bdkads or Holayas though they neither 
eat together nor intermarry. They are short, dark, and stoutly 
made with flat noses and thick lips. Their home tongue is 
Kanarese of a less pure type than that spoken by Brahmans, 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. Their ordinary diet consists of rice-gruel for 
breakfast, nigi-gruel for dinner, and cooked rice strained dry with 
curry for supper. They eat mutton, fowls, wild pig, and venison, 
and are excessively fond of palm-spirit. They do not touch beef or 
use opium or any other intoxicating drug. Flesh is mostly eaten 
on New Year’s Day or Tugddi in A-pril, on Basra in^October, and on 
Bivdli in November. The men wear the loincloth, a country blanket 
across their shoulders, and a headscarf ; and the women a bodice and 
the robe whose skirt is worn failing like a petticoat. They wear- 
brass hair ornaments, the nose-ring, the lucky necklace, glass 
bangles, and brass wristlets and toe-rings. Their clothes come from 
the Belgaum and Dharw6.r hand-looms, and they keep a store of 
rich robes and on grand occasions the women deck their hair with 
flowers. Most men and women work as labourers in fields and 
gardens. They are paid both in cash and grain, the men getting Qcl, 
(4 ans) and the women 3d (2 ans) a day ; some of them take land 


^ Rice's Mysor, 1, 350. Mr. Rice (Ditto, 351) describes the Sbnnoga Haslars as like 
tbe Boligits of south-east Maisur, a short thick-set race vexy dark and curly haired. 
They - are timber^cutters and in betekut , and spice, gardens. Their home speech 
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[II. 031 lease from superior holders. After ten boys help their ^ parents, 
working in the fields or watching cattle, and, after seven, girls mind 
the honlje when their mothers go to work. In spite of fair wages 
they save little, and as, they borrow £4 to £6 (Es. 40 -Rs. 60) for 
their weddings they have to work for long terms for their creditors, 

‘ gettinglittle more than nominal vrages. They rank wdtli Mukris 
above Mhars and Holayas and below Halepdiks. High-class 
Hindus do not touch them. They work all day from sunrise to-" 
sunset except short intervals for their meals, and generally go to 
rest about eight. A family of six spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a month. 
Their houses cost £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30) ; and their dress costs a 
grown person Ss, to 5s, (Rs. l^-Rs. 2|) a year, and a child Is. to Is, 6cl 
(S - 12 ans,). They spend about £2 (Rs. 20) on a birth andSs. (Rs. 4) 
on a death. They worship none of the regular Hindu gods ; they 
have no family gods or priests, and they make no pilgrimages. 
They please the spirits of the dead whom they believe to have the 
power of harming them. They offer them cocks, sheep, and fruit, 
and have much faith in soothsajdng and witchcraft. They trace 
all disease to the working of unfriendly spirits against whom, 
when they become unusually troublesome, they employ wizards or 
ghdclis. Their customs do not differ from those of the Mukris and 
other impure Kanarese-speaking castes. Hereditary headmen called 
budvants settle petty disputes, and serious matters are disposed of at 
meetings of the caste under the headman. Except for eating with 
a lower caste, which is punished by temporary excommunication, 
the usual punishment is fine varying from Is, to £1 126*. (8 ans,- 
Rs. 16). The proceeds of the fine are spent on a caste feast. They 
do not send their children to school. 

^ Hala'lkhors or BRangMs according to the 1872 census 
numbered 36 of whom 27 were males and 9 females. They are a 
mixed class composed of Central Indian scavengers and local 
outeaste women. They are found in Karwar, Kumta, Sirsi, and 
Haliydl. All have come within the last thirty years and they still 
come in small numbers. The word Halalkhor is derived from the 
Persian haldl clean or lawful and Mor eater, apparently because to 
them everything is lawful food. They admit outcastes from all castes 
and creeds. The names of men are, Kalu, Ldla, Ayta, Munda, and 
Bindra ; and of women, Shita, Ganga, Rada, Putli, and Ganpi. Both 
men and women as a class are tall, wheat-coloured, and regular 
featured. The home speech is Hindustani. Most of them live in 
small huts vdth wattled reed walls and thatched roofs, which they 
set up in outlying parts of towns or villages. Their every-day 
food is rice and fish, but they eat beef and other flesh and 
drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, a jacket or coat, giiid 
a headscarf; and the women a short petticoat, a Ifodice with 
sleeves and a back, and a piece of cloth like a veil which is tucked 
in at the waistband of the petticoat and passed over the left 
shoulder. The men wear gold or brass ear and fiiiger rings, and 
the women gold or brass nose and ear rings, the lucky necklace, glass 
tin or brass bangles, and gold or brass finger rings. They are hard- 
working and orderly, 'but thriftless and given to drink. They 

arbempibyod-aa-s^Ten^^ and perfom the lowest' duties "mqlndin^ , 
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aetmg as liangm.eii. They earn 16s. to M is. ,.(Rs-:8 - Rs, l,2) a 
monthj but are thriftless and extravagant^ always in debt and 
borrowing money, at liigh interest. They are the lowest; class of 
Hindus ranking below Sfhars. and Kotegars. Both men and ■women 
go out to clean privies early in the morning and return about eleven, 
and spend the rest of the day in eating and drinking till they go to 
bed about seven. A family of two spend about £1 (Rs. 10) a month. 
They bow to a church or a mosque^ and reverence Hindu gods, but 
have no family gods, no shrines, and no religious Teacher. They 
observe deaths and marriages only by feasting their people, their 
favourite dishes being flesh and spirit. They have no headman and 
no social organkatiqn. 

Holaya's, according to the 1872 census number 898 of whom 
S80 are males and 316 females.^ They are found above the 
Sahyadris. They are said to have once been a warlike race and to 
have ruled the Karnatak. In South K^nara they are called Bmia-T 
or kings.^ The home tongue of the Holay^s is Kanarese. They 
perform mean ofSces such as scavenging. They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, middle-sized, and strongly made, and in spite of 
their degraded condition have an air of manliness. Their home 
speech is Kanarese which is spoken in a singing tone. They live in 
huts or small houses with wattled reed or mud walls and thatched 
roofs, which they set up outside of towns and villages. The larger 
towns have several streets of Holaya houses along which a Brahman 
never passes. Their common food is rice and millet, but they eat beef, 
fowls, mutton^ pork, and game when they ofter blood sacrifices and 
at any other time when they can procure them. The men drink 
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1 The Holayis seem to l>eiong to tlie earliest tribes of wMch. traces remain in Southern 
India. Bncliauan (1800, Mysor, I. 352-353) found in Sira in North Maisurtwo classes of 
Whalliams or Holayars, Karnatils who were Vaishnavs and Morasiis who worshipped 
KAla-Bhairav. He considered the Fariirs of the Tamil country, the Whalliarus of 
the Karndtak, and the MaHwanhis of Telingdna the same. They ate together hut did 
not intermarry. The highest class was the Morasu Holayars who tilled, weaved, and 
smelted iron. (Ditto, I. 313-315). In South Kdnaxa as many as 47,300 Whalliarus are 
returned in 1800 as land -slaves. (Ditto, III. 7). Sir "W . Elliot (1869, J . Eth. Soc. Loud. 
1. 103 ; compare Capt. Mackenzie, Ind. Ant, II. 65) inclines to make the K^nara Holidr 
a Whilliaru which in early Kanarese is written Poliydr, and the Tamil Puiaiyar, the 
Bame word, and to derive both from hola land or soil. Brrihmans spell the name Holeya 
that is unolcim, taking advantage of the fact that holu, apparently the same as hola, 
like the English soil, means both earth and dirt. Sir W. Elliot makes them Holayars, 
remains of the early race to whom the Deccan impure classes and the Konds and 
Cronds belong. In proof that in Maisur the Holayarus are sons of the soil, that is 
Bre the earliest remaining race, Captain Mackenzie (1873, Ind. Ant, II, 65) notices 
that the village watchman who is a Holayar by caste settles boundary disputes 
and receives a burial-fee. Mr. Rice (1876, Mysor, I. 347) notices that in Maisur the 
Holayars are the lowest of the right-hand castes as the M4digas or leather-dressers 
aio the lowest of the left-hand castes ; that there are two classes of Maisur Holayars, 
Telingas and Karmltas, who eat together but do not interman’y j and that there are 
fodr Holayar classes in Iiurg, the Kembattis and the MAringis from Malab^lr, the 
ICukkas from South Kilnara, and theBadagas or northerners from Maisur, All used 
to be slaves and are devotecl to demon worship (Mysor and Coorg, III. 213). 

^ According to tradition, Parshurim’s Brahmans were driven out by low-class 
chiefs, one a Mogayar or fisher the other a Holayar. In later times, though the two 
stories perhaps belong to the same event, the Kadamba or Mayurvarma BrjUimauB 
about A.D. 700 were driven out by a Holayar chief named Nanda and were brought 
back by Nanda’s son. {Buchanan's Mysor, HI. 163). According to another tradition 
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fermented palm-jnice and spirits, being great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their favourite dishes are hoUge or baked cakes and mutton with 
spirits. The men wear the waistcloth, the shouldercloth, and the 
headscarf ; and the women wear a bodice with short sleeves and a 
back, and a robe, whose skirt hangs like a petticoat, and the upper 
end is drawn over the head. The men wear gold or brass ear and 
finger rings, and the women gold or brass nose and ear rings, the 
lucky necklace, glass and brass or tin bangles, and gold or brass 
finger rings. They are hardworking and orderly but thriftless and 
fond of drink. They are scavengers and field labourers. As scavengers 
they carry away dead cattle and skin them, selling the hides and 
horns like the Mlrars and Kotegars. They also work as sweepers and 
are paid 10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 7) a month. As field labourers 
they are paid in grain or if in cash men get 6d, (4 aiis.) and women 
M. am.) a day. They are very poor and live from hand to mouth. 
They hold the same position as Maratha Miars, below Halepdiks and 
Kom&pfflvs. When engaged as field labourers men and women go 
to work at dawn and return about eleven. They dine and go back 
to work about one, come home at sunset, sup, and go to sleep about 
seven. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month. They 
worship the local village gods and goddesses offering them blood 
sacrifices. Their chief deity is Venkatramana whose shrine is at 
Tirupati in North Arkot. They pay Brfihmans gjeat respect but do 
not employ them to perform their ceremonies. Their spiritual Teacher 
who is called Kempu NuUari Ainavaru, lives in Tirupati. They 
marry their girls when young, but child marriage is not compulsory. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They bury their dead and mourn ten days 
during which they consider themselves impure. On such grand 
occasions as marriage they feast their whole caste. An hereditary 
headman, called gottaga, performs their ceremonies and settles their 
disputes. Offences against the community, such as adultery either 
by men or by women, and eating in lower caste houses, are punished 
by fine. The fine is spent in buying liquor which the castemen drink. 
They do not send their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Kusals are found at Murdeshvar, Shiralli, and Bailur in Hondvar. 
Only one man of this class is entered in the 1881 census returns. 
They take their name from two K<iiiarese words kasu a child and 
ala d, labourer, apparently because they are de»sc6nded from children 
who have been bought and brought up as house servants. They 
are said to have come from Maisur, They belong to six family 
stocks, ^ Honnabaiii, Ohandaballi, Kolorballi, Bhanyarballi, 
Holiballi, and Shadiballi, Families belonging to the same stock do 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Jetti, Bira, 
Soma, Mangla, Shuka, Budha, Guruva, and Shanivara. In language, 
condition, and customs they do not differ from the Haslars, 
Kora'rs or Korga'rs, 'according to the 1872 census numbered 
239 of whom 116 were males and 123 females.^ They are found in 

* Acooxdmg to Buclianan (Mysor, III. 100) the Kordrs once ruled South Kdnars. 
, jmdot a chief named Hubashika. He describes them in 1800 as wearing little but a 
bunch of grass, eating be^land o:fai, and worshipping a stone called Buta. He also 
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small numbers at Kiimta, i\Ionki, Sliirali, Bhatkab Mnrdeshvar, and 
otlier i.dllages and towns. ITncler the names Koragas, Koramas, and 
Koraclias they are fonnd in Maisnr and Coimbatnr. Another branch, 
nained Korars by Buchanan, occurs in South Kdnara where they 
live ill the depths of the forest, and until lately wore no clothing 
except a leaf apron. The language of the South Kanara Korgars is 
a mixture of Telugu and Tulu. The North Kanara Korgars are 
middle-sized, very dark, and strongly made, with slightlyprojecting 
jaws, high cheek-bones, and sloping foreheads. Their Kanarese 
does not differ from that spoken by other people. They live in 
wretdiecl huts, with mud walls and thatched roofs, and their only 
furniture is straw mats, blankets, earthen cooking vessels, and 
earthen lamps. Their common food is rdgi, rice, and fish, but they 
often eat dead cattle and always drink to excess. The men wear 
the loincloth, a narrow waistcloth the end of which is not passed 
between the feet, a blanket over their shoulders, and a coarse cloth 
wrapped round the head. The women wear the robe falling from 
the waist like a petticoat. They have no bodice but wear a number of 
strings of red beads. They also wear a lucky necklace of glass beads, 
glass brass or tin bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, 
and finger rings. The men wear gold or bi’ass ear rings and 
finger rings. They are orderly, but thriftless and given to drink. 
They skin dead animals and sell the hides to Chimbhars. They also 
plait bamboo baskets and mats, work as field labourers, and sweep 
the streets and otherwise act as scavengers. They are wretchedly 
poor being always in debt. They are a low class ranking with 
and living in the same way as the Kotegars. A family of five 
spends about 126\ (Rs. 6) a month. They worship all village gods 
and goddesses and have strong faith in sorcery, soothsaying, and 
ghosts. They make no pilgrimages, do not employ Brahmans, and 
have no family gods. Their girls marry between ten and fourteen, 
and their boys between sixteen and twenty-five. Marriage and other 
ceremonies are performed by the headman of their caste who is called 
hudmnt^ the marriage ceremony consisting in tying the ends of 
the bridegroom’s and bride’s garments, joining their hands, and 
pouring water over them. ’^Idow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Disputes are settled 
by their headman, who has power to call caste meetings to settle 
social disputes. Serious transgressions are punished with loss of caste 
and ordinary offences by fine, the proceeds being spent in buying 
liquor which is drank by the caste. They are badly off and do not 
seem likely to improve, as they neither send their boys to school nor 
take to new pursuits. 

KotOga'rs or Metris, according to the 1881 census numbered 208 
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(Mysor, I. 249) mentions the Koramas or Korraarus of Maisur, an impure class who 
made baskets and carried salt, and the Kora vans, a wild tribe of Ooimbatur (Ditto, IL 
3S6), Mr, Rice (Mysor, I, 312, 350, and III. 214) names them Koragas, Koramas, and 
Korachas. He describes them as thieves and robbers, moving with droves of cattle 
aiiid asses carrying salt and grain and making bamboo mats and baskets. They speak 
Telugu and Tamil and are said to use a gypsy langu^e of their own. ^ The men wear 
the hair in a bunch on one side of the head like figures on memorial-stones ; the 
women wear strings of red and white beads and shells falling over the bosom ; in the 
, forest they are said to ‘wearnotMng else. 
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of wbom 129 were males and 79 females. They are found in small 
numbers above the SahyMris in the Sirsi, Siddapur, Mundgod, 
Yellapur, and Haliy^l sub-divisions. They are said to have once 
been a strong clan whose original seat was in the Karnatak 
uplands. They are also found in South K^nara where they hold a 
o-ood position among middle class Hindus. Both men and women 
are middle-sized, dark, and muscular. The names in common use 
among men are, Karia, Guttia, Bassia, Diirga, and Fakira ; and 
among women, Durgi, Gutti, Demi, and Fakiri. They have no 
surnames or family gods. People of the same descent on the father s 
side intermarry. There are no subdivisions. Their home speech is 
Kanarese spoken with an accent like that of the Banjigs. They live 
in small huts plastered with mud and thatched with straw, in isolated 
villages at some distance from high class Hindus. Their furniture 
consists of mats and earthen pots. Their every-day food is rice, 
but when they can get it they eat any flesh, even the flesh of animals 
found dead, and drink spirits, their favourite dishes being cooked 
meat and sweet-gruel or fdisa. The men wear a short waistcloth the 
end of which is not passed between the legs, a sbouldercloth, and a 
headscarf, and the women a bodice with short sleeves and a baek^ 
and a robe with the skirt hanging like a petticoat from the waist to 
the knees and the upper end drawn over the head like a veil. The 
men wear gold or brass ear rings and finger rings and the women 
gold or brass nose and ear rings, the lucky necklace of glass beadS;, 
glass brass or tin bangles, and gold or brass finger rings. The 
clothes are brought from Belgamn and Dharwar hand-looms, dark 
red and yellow being the women’s favourite colours. They are 
hardworking but rough, improvident, dirty, and fond of drink. 
They are employed in burying paupers or strangers, sweeping the 
streets, carrying torches, acting as guides, in removing and skinning 
dead animals, in basket-making, and in selling firewood and grass. 
The men earn about 6d. (4 ans.) a day and the women about 3cL 
(2 ans,). They borrow to meet their wedding charges, and most of 
them are deep in debt. In the early morning they go to some 
open raised spot and watch the vultures to see if any animal has died 
during the night. If they find a carcass they skin it and take home 
the hide, horns, and flesh. The women cook the flesh and the men 
take the skin to the hide-market, generally a barren plot of land 
near a Ch^mbhd,r village. The skins fetch 1^. to 6s, (8 
Rs. 3), and the horns of a bufialo 6d to (4-12 am). The 
Koteg^r thinks the Chdmhhar’s touch is impure. In a bargain 
between a Chtoibhar and Koteg^r the hide is laid at the bottom 
of a tree and the Chtobhd^r takes it up and pays for it. Oh 
receiving the money the Kotegar walks to a tavern, has a drink, and 
goes home to the dish of flesh which his wife has made ready. 
He passes the rest of the day in sleeping or quarrelling with 
his neighbours or with his wife. When they get no carcasses both 
nien and women make baskets and mats. The ordinary monthly 
-charges of a family of five are about Ss, (Rs. 4). They worship the 
village gods and . goddesses, especially Maridevi the cholera 
goddess, offering blood sacrifices and having strong faith in sooth- 

respect Bt^hmai\s ahd.asfe. 
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them to fix the proper time for marriages, hut do not employ them 
as priests. Girls are married between ten and fonrteen, and boys 
between sixteen and twenty-five. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, and polyandry is nnhnown, A child is named and 
cradled on the fifth day after birth, the ceremony costing from i s. to 
2^. (8 ans.-Ee.l). Boys when six months old have their heads 
shaved. ■ A wedcling lasts for six days. On the first day the boy and. 
girl in their own houses are rubbed with cocoanut oil, bathed, and 
dressed in new clothes. On the second and third day no ceremonies 
are performed except daily feasts. On the fourth day the boy 
is decked in holiday clothes, adorned with the wedding coronet, 
and led to the girFs house where a small booth is raised, and the 
ceremony is completed with the same details as at a Ohambhar’s 
wedding. The boy is kept two days at the girFs house and on the 
sixth day he returns to his house with his bride. A dinner is 
given and the girl is made over to her husband. A marriage costs 
about £2 (Es. 20). The dead are buried and mourned ten days. 
The eleventh is kept as a day of purification, some cooked rice 
being left at night on the grave for the dead. No death day is 
observed. A headman called metri or gaudas settles disputes and 
performs caste ceremonies. Breaches of caste rules are punished by 
the metri and a council of adult castemen. The usual punishment 
is fine, the amount being spent on liquor. They do not send their 
children to school and show no sign of raising their position. 

Kanga'ris, according to the 1881 census number about 245 of 
whom 125 are males and 120 females. They are found in small 
numbers at Konolli in Kumta^ and are said to have come from 
Vrjayanagar in Bellari. They have neither surnames nor family gods. 
The names in common use among men are, Jetti, Ganpa, Bira, 
Sukra, Ira. and Badva ; and among women, Shivi, Lingi, Kottu, 
Jettu, Mari, and Iri. They are a branch of the Chchalvadi caste, 
but they neither eat nor marry with them. The men and women 
closely resemble the Sellers and Mukris. They speak Kanarese and 
live in houses like those of the Holay^s. Like the Hulsvars and 
other impure castes they feed on carrion, and most of them drink 
to excess. They are orderly and hardworking, hut thriftless and 
given to drink. They work as husbandmen and labourers. 
Their regular calling is to gather the skins and horns of dead 
cattle. A cow’s or a bullock’s skin fetches 2s, to 6s. (Ee.l - Es. 3) and 
a huffaloe’s skin 4^. to 8^. (Es. 2-Es. 4). Their earnings though 
irregular are considerable and they are above want. They rank 
with Mhdrs and Koteg^rs and are not touched by high class 
Hindus. A family of three adults and three children spends about 
10^. (Es. 5) a month. Their houses cost 10s. to £2 (Es. 5 - Es. 20) ; 
their goods and chattels about 105.(Es.5) ; and they spend £3 to £6 
(Eb.36-Rs.60) on their marriages. Their chief object of worship is 
an unhusked cocoanut which represents their deceased ancestors and 
4s kept in the corner of their house on a raised platform. They do 
not rear the basil plant, but reverence Virabhadra whose temple is 
at Chandivar in Hon^var. They have strong faith in, soothsaying 
and in the power of evil spirits, and' believe that when angry the 
'Spirits of the dead, come and plague them. They also worship the 
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village gods to whom they present Hood offerings, fowls, pigs, sheep, 
and goats, which they afterwards eat. This is done on the Basra 
day in October and at the local Bh&nd oj' car festivals. Their 
holidays are, Sankremtin January, Shimga in March, Yngddi or New 
Year’s Day in April, Bmra in October, and Bvpavdli in November. 
Women during their monthly sickness are held impure for four days 
and all the members of the family for ten days after a birth. Girls 
are generally married before they come of age ; but exceptions 
occur. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed ; polyandry is 
unknown. A day or two before marriage an elder from the 
bridegroom’s house goes to the bride’s and settles how much the 
bridegroom has to pay for his wife. They ask a Havig Brahman 
to fix the time for holding the nuptials and pay him M. (4 ans,), two 
pounds of rice, and a cocoanut. On the wedding day a feast is given 
both at the bride’s and at the bridegroom’s. After dinner the 
bridegroom with his house people and guests starts for the bridals 
wearing the marriage coronet of pith and holding in his hand a 
couple of betel leaves and betelnuts. On reaching the marriage 
booth the bridegroom pays his father-in-law the amount agreed 
and is led to a bench in front of which he stands. The bride is 
brought and placed opposite him separated by a curtain held by 
two men. The headman calls aloud Sdvadhdn or take care^ and the 
curtain is withdrawn. The bride’s father and mother join the hands 
of the pair and pour cocoanut-milk over them. The bride’s maternal 
uncle ties the sldrts of the couple’s robes who walk into the hotise 
and bow to the bride’s house god. Supper is served and next 
day the party returns to the bridegroom’s, where a feast is given. 
The ceremony ends with a dinner on the third day. They bury 
the dead, and mourn three days. At the end of the three clays they 
are purified by the washerman, who gives them a mixture of ashes 
and water to drink. On the twelfth clay cooked rice and palm-liquor 
are laid for the dead near the grave and caste people are feasted. 
Some one of the same sex and age as the dead is given a robe or 
waistcloth, and is fed on the thirtieth day of every month till a 
year has passed. They have hereditary headmen called hudmnts, 
who, aided by caste councils, enforce social discipline, fining for 
minor breaches of custom and putting out of caste for ever or for a 
time any one who breaks the more important rules. They do not 
send their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Mllkris, according to the 1881 census numbered 4984 of whom 
2503 were males and 2481 females. They are found along the 
coast between Kumta and Hondvar in small numbers, at Herouta, 
Yalgulli, Handguna, Talgod, Dhareshvar^ and Gokarn in the Kumta 
sub-division; at Honor, Mairukurol, Hosdkulli, Haldipur, and 
Ohand^var in the Honavar sub-division; and at Ankola in the 
Ankola sub-division.^ Their family god is Virabhadra of Hegda 
' in Kumta^ and their home tongue is Kinarese, ' They have neither 
stock names nor surnames, but they add the word halli or 
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muhri to their names. The names in coiiiinon nse among 
men are, Bolla, ■ Jetti, Bira, ' Mam,.. Durgu, Lingm, ancl N%n ; : am 
among women, Mari, Kaniii, Jettii, . Shivi, ' Yenki, , . and Mngi. 
They have no snhdivisioiis. Both men and women are stout, short, 
and dark, with slightly projecting jaws, retiring foreheads, and 
irregular features. Their Kanarese does not differ from the home 
tongue of the Halvakki Yakkals. They live in isolated villages 
ill small lints with mud walls and thatched roofs, and have little 
furniture except mats and earthen cooking vessels. Their food is 
Tdgi-gmel eaten with dried fish, and boiled rice saturated with cheap 
fish cuiTy. Both men and women drink liquor and eat flesh except 
that they do not touch beef or pork. Their special divshes are beaten 
rice or povds with molasses and plantains, and rice cooked with 
cocoanut milk and molasses called jpciiscty and fowl made into 
curry. They do not lay by provisions but bring daily supplies from 
the market. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. The men 
wear a loincloth with a large number of twisted cotton or silk 
cords fastened with a knot round the waist, a blanket on their 
shoulders, and a headscarf ; and the women wear the robe hanging 
from the hips to the shins without passing the skirt between the 
feet. They wear no bodice, but draw the npper end of the robe 
over the shoulder. The men wear gold or brass rings in their ears 
and on their fingers, and the women tlie lucky necklace of glass beads, 
glass tin or brass bracelets, and gold or feass rings in their ears 
nose and fingers. 

They are hardworking and well-behaved, but thriftless. They 
are field labourers and makers of shell lime. Most of them 
are employed by Havig Brahmans in their spice gardens and are 
bound to labour for a term of years, for life, or for several 
generations, in return for money advanced to meet marriage 
expenses ; some also work as labourers and take contracts to 
dig wells and reclaim or level land. When moiiej?- is borrowed 
from the landlord, a man generally binds himself by a written 
agreement to pay interest at ten to fifteen per cent. If h«'., is unable 
to pay, he generally works a certain number of y^ " -^r the 

landlord in return for the money and interest. Thc^^ ^*-^only 

enough for their bare maintenance, many depending on the higher 
clavsses of Hindus, especially on Havig Brahmans, for funds to meet 
the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods. In such cases 
they are required to work during the rainy season when tilling 
operations are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for 
their maintenance and a suit of clothes. During the fair months 
they are free to work on their own account. ^ They have a low 
social position ranking with the Kotegars, Agers, Asades^ and 
Kangaris. Both men and women go to work hy sunrise taking 
with them some cold food left from the previous evening. They 
return about noon, dine, again goto work at two, and come home at 
suiiset, sup seven, and go to bed. A family of five .persons, 
spends about 10s. (Es. 5) a month. ' • , . , : . ■ 

They worship village and’Br&man gods. ' . They ‘have 
religions Teacher and do, iiot’ employ 
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them much respeei Their chief deity is Vimbhadra, whose shrine 
is at Hegcle in Knintaj where, in January, the whole caste meets at 
the yearly festival of the god. The temple servant at Virabhadra’s 
shrine is a Mukri. Next to Yirabhadra they honour Vcnkatrainana 
and Hanumanta of Chand^var in Honavar. They call Hanumanta 
guruclevarw the divine teacher. Each Mukri family pays 
to 2d. (1-1^ am.) to Yirabhadra and Hanumanta regularly every 
year through their headman, and they keep wooden images of 
Yirabhadra and Yenfcatramana in every pot or hollow pillar of 
sweet ha>siL The images are bathed and daubed with yellow clay 
or gofickmhdmh every day before meals. After bathing the gods, 
the worshipper walks several times round the sweet basil plant bow- 
ing to it as well as to the sum After this they pluck a leaf of the 
plant and dip it in a metal water-pot set at the feet of the image of 
Yirabhadra and let the water drop from the leaf into their mouths. 
Their leading holidays are Mahar-sankrdnt on January 12th, Shimga 
in March, Yvjgddi in April, MahdlpahsJia in September, Divdli in 
November, Bhdndihabm local hook-swinging festivals, and Tern 
or car festivals. They make pilgrimages to Chandavar in Honavar 
and to Tirupati near Madras. Those who go to Tirupati are called 
ddsas or slaves of the god, and are treated with much respect. All 
lay by small sums of money as ofierings to Yenkatramana and either 
take or send the amount. 


Girls are generally married before they come of age, but custom 
does not strictly enjoin early marriage. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are aUovred and practised and polyandry is unknown. 
The marriage ceremonies last four days. On the day before the 
ceremonies begin the eldest man in the bridegroom’s house accom- 
panied by friends goes to a Havig priest, asks him to fix the time 
for performing the ceremony, and gives him six pounds of rice, 
a cocQaiiut, and 6<^^. (4? am.) in cash. They then go to the house 
of the girl and ask her parents, laying in the father’s hands a betel- 
nut folded in a couple of betel leaves, and they also fix the price 
of the girl which varies from £2 to £3 4s. {&.20-Es.32). Then 
the girl’s father distributes cocoanut-kernel and molasses and the 
bridegroom’s party withdraw. Early next morning from the bride’s 
and the bridegroom’s messengers are sent to ask the caste people 
to the wedding. When the guests come they are seated on mats 
spread on the ground in the marriage booth. Special respect is shown 
to the headmen of the caste by seating them by themselves in a raised 
part of the booth with an attendant standing behind them. When 
the guests have come the bridegroom is dressed in a narrow waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf. He takes in his hand 
a couple of betel leaves, and holding a cocoanut in his hand, bows 
to the family god which is an unhusked cocoanut, and to tlxe sweet 
basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before each of them. When 
this ceremony is over all present go in procession with the 
bridegroom to the house of the bride. On reaching the bride’s, 
her parents lead the bridegroom into the marriage booth where he 
cmwls under the low arched branch of a fig tree, and, while women 
,,^TOg:Kii^tese songs, bathed with water from ‘.two large 

ride of the aroh* When the bathing 
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is over, the bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stool Cooked 
rice, ^ fish curry, vegetables, and sweet gruel are served.' In the 
evening a large cfuantity of toddy or fermented palm-juice is set 
before the guests, and both men and women drink freely and dance 
moving in a circle to the sound of the pipe and drum. When the 
liquor is finished and the dancers are worn out the headman ties 
the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s garments, joins their hands, 
and pours water over them. After this the i3ride and bride- 
groom retire for the night and sleep in the same place. Next day 
the pair go to the bridegroom’s house where they are feasted with 
palm-juice and sweet gruel, rice, and fish curry. On the fourth 
day the bridal party return to the bride’s house where a feast is 
given. This ends the ceremony. The headman or budmnt is given 
four pounds of rice and a cocoanut, and his messenger or Tzolhar gets 
two pounds of rice and half a cocoanut. When a Slukri girl comes 
of age she is bathed on the fifth day, dressed in new robes, and 
decked with brass ornaments and flowers. Female neighbours are 
treated to a meal, the chief dish being rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel and molasses. On the occasion of a birth, as soon as the 
child is born, both the child and the mother are bathed, and 
then the child is fed with a decoction of cummin seed sweetened 
with molasses, and its mother with a porridge of onions, Mlgirge 
or bitter cummin seed, pepper, cummin seed, molasses, and tender 
leaves of jamli Xylia dolabriformis. This diet is continued for 
two days. On the third day the floor of the house is cowdunged 
and all the inmates bathe and wash their clothes. The mother is 
then given a little spirits, and neighbours’ children are feasted with 
cooked rice strained dry, fish curry, rice, bread, and palm-liquor. 

They bury the dead, and mourn three days. On the third day after 
the death all adult male neighbours come to the house of mourning. 
The chief mourner cooks a small quantity of rice without salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice- 
cakes, and brings some palm-beer. Then with the guests he goes 
to the grave taking with him some of the food and lays it near 
the grave as an offering, and stays there till the cakes are eaten by 
crows. When the men start for the grave the women begin to 
cowdung the floor of the house and finish the work before the 
men come back On returning, the mourners and the guests bathe 
in cold water, take a little of the cakes and other eatables, and go 
to their houses. On the eleventh day all the caste people in the 
village are invited, those who are relations bringing with them 
different kinds of eatables. The people of the house cook dry rice, 
fish curry, and sweet gruel, and lay in a stock of palm-juice. Portions 
of everything cooked in the house as well as of what has been 
brought by relations, are spread on a plantain leaf and given to 
a cow. After tbis ail the guests and house people dine together and 
drink palm-been On every new-moon day a cow is fed with rice, 
curry, and sweet gruel to please the dead. This is done also once a 
year on All Souls’ Day. ^ 

They have hereditary group-heads or bdrlcas, and village-heads 
or biuivcmts^ each of whom has an attendant or kolkar. Their 
settlements are arranged into forty groups and the groups into four 
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divisions. The four divisions are, Hebbankeri in Hondvar with 
ei^^hteen groups ; Hegde in Kumta with six groups ; ICumta with 
seven groups; and Gokarn with nine. The village-heads or hiidvants 
who are subject to the group-heads or bdrkas have power to call 
and preside over caste councils^ to enquire into breaches o£ caste 
rules, and to punish offenders in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the members. The decisions are enforced on pain of 
loss of caste. The gravest social offence is to beat a casteinan 
with a sandal, or to incur a sandal-beating from a man of another 
caste. The punishment for beating or being beaten is a fine varying 
from 2a to £1 12^. (Re. 1 -Es. 16) . Of this amount three-quarters are 
spent on a caste feast. The remaining quarter is paid to the 
manager of Hanumanta's temple who keeps 6d. (4 ans,) for himself 
and places the rest to the credit of the temple funds. When 
he receives his share of the fine Haiiumanta’s priest gives a little 
of the water in which the idol has been bathed. The offender, 
whether the beater or the person who is beaten, is taken to a river 
and after bathing is given some holy water, part of which he drinks 
and part he rubs on his body. The caste is then feasted with 
palm-beer, rice, curry^ and sweet gruel. A Mukri who eats with a 
pei’son of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who becomes pregnant, are 
turned out of caste. The widow's paramour has to pay a fine and to 
undergo special purification. On paying the fine, which is spent in 
the same way as the fine levied on a man who has beaten or been 
beaten with a slipper, the offender with one or more castemen, goes to 
Gokarn where his head and face with the top-knot and moustaches 
are shaved by a casteman. After he is shaved he is bathed in the 
sea, and then led to the temple of Mah^baleshvar, where, for the 
use of the priest, he lays on a plantain-leaf two pounds of rice, a 
cocoanut, and a copper coin. On returning to the village he again 
bathes in the presence of two caste people and passes through seven 
temporary cadjan huts which are burnt as soon as he passes through 
them. When the huts are completely burnt the offender drinks water 
brought from Hanumanta's temple and joins some castemen in a 
dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by severe beating 
at the hands either of the husband or of the next-of-kin. Insult 
to a headman or improper conduct at a public meeting is punished 
with fine up to 2s, (Re. I), the amount being spent in the same 
way as the fine levied in a sandal-beating or widow-pregnancy case. 
Once in two or three years the caste meets at Honjikatta near 
Ohanddvar in Honavar. Every man has to take with him 6d 
(4 ans,)j six to eighteen pounds of rice, and a cocoanut. The meeting 
lasts three to ten days according to the business to be settled. At 
these meetings ofienders against social discipline are tried, and 
important matters touching the welfare of the community are 
discussed. They are badly off and do not seem likely to improve. 

Mha'^rs, who are also called Hulsvars and Parvars, according to 
the 1881 census numbered 8713 of whom 4732 were males and 3981 
females. They are found along the coast in Hondvar, Ankola, 
Kumta, and Karwdr, their chief centres being Honavar, Kumta, 
Ankola, Bhatkal, and K4rwar. The names of meix are, Punu, Ganu, 
Kagp# Shxvu, S$yant^ Omaya, Vasu. and Goinda ; and of women, - 
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Edveri, Nagu, Gopi, Nani, and Gauri. They haye neither stock 

names nor surnames, but they have local names; Their family deities^ 
are Sdntariamma, Maridevi, Bhumidevti, and Mah^dev,^ w 
shrines are at Kumta, Honavar, Ankola, and K^rwar. They have no 
subdivisions. Both men and women are tall, fair, and regular-featured. 
They can speak Kanarese but their home speech is Konkani. They 
live in very small houses, with mud walls, thatched roofs, narrow 
verandas, and courtyards, standing in groups on isolated spots on 
the skirts of villages and towns. Their staple diet is rice and 
animals that have died a natural death, and they are excessively 
fond of drinking palm-juice and country spirits. Their breakfast, 
which is cold rice prepared the previous evening, is taken at six in 
the morning, their dinner of rice and carrion or fish at noon, and a 
similar meal at nine at night. Their special dishes are sweet rice gruel 
and fowl curry. They are neither good cooks nor great eaters. They 
dress like Ohdmbhars. Men wear gold or brass earrings and finger 
rings, and women the lucky necklace of glass beads, glass tin or 
brass bangles, and gold or brass earrings, noserings, and finger 
rings. Most of them have some good clothes in store. They are 
orderly but thriftless and drunken. They gather the skins and 
horns of dead animals; plait bamboo mats and baskets; clean 
towns and villages ; and play kettle-drums at bhdncl and car 
festivals. The hangman belongs to this caste. They are very 
poor and have hardly any credit. They rank with Koteg^rs. High 
class Hindus hold them impure. When a high class Hindu and a 
Mh^r meet, the Mhar has to go to a distance as there is pollution 
oven in his shadow. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
the Kotegdrs, A family of five spends about £1 (Es. 10) a month. 
They worship all village gods and goddesses, offering them blood 
sacrifices, and firmly believing in soothsaying and sorcery. They 
keep, but with no great care, the Shivardtm in February, HoU in 
March, and Oanpati's day in August. Though considered impure 
they are careful not to marry with any other class. Girls are married 
between eight and fourteen, and boys between sixteen and twenty- 
five. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 
polyandry is unknown. They divide the proceeds of the sale of the 
hide and horns amongallwho were present when the animal wasfound. 
They perform the satti ceremony on the fifth day after a birth, 
and after consulting a Brahman name the child on the sixth day. 
Their marriage ceremonies last five days. On the first morning, at 
their own houses, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed by the women of the family. Then the marriage coronet or 
bashing is fastened to the boy’s brow and he goes in procession 
to the giiTs house. Here the boy and girl sit on a mat, 
the ends of their garments are tied, and some women of the 
house throw on their faces rice dipped in turmeric water brought 
from a Brahman’s, and untie the knot. This completes the 
marriage. The coronet is removed and the guests and the 
married couple are treated to a dinner of rice, curry, and sweet-gruel. 
The bridegroom returns to his quarters after dinner, taking Ms bride 
with him. On each of the next two days a dinner of sweet gruel 
is served in the bridegroom’s house. After this the couple return 
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to the bride's where a dinner is served on the fifth, and the 
bride is again taken to the bridegrooni’s house and there made 
over to the Tbridegroom's parents, the dead are buried and mourned 
eleven days. A headman called budvant performs their ceremonies 
and settles disputes. Ordinary breaches of rules are punished by 
fine, the proceeds being spent on a caste dinner ; serious breaches of 
rules are punished with loss of caste. They are badly oft and shovr 
no signs of improvement, their degraded state standing in the way 
of their taking to other pursuits. 

[0 NatiTe CatiLOlie CtoistianSj, numhering about 12,000, are 
found throughout the district except in Sidd^lpur. Their chief cenrfes 
are Honavar, Eumta, and K^rwar. They live both in towns and 
villages along with Hindus hut not close to Musalmans, In the 
Native Christian population of Kan^ra there is believed to he a 
strain of European blood passed down from the Portuguese, who, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, settled along the coast 
for trade and other purposes. There is also supposed to be an outside 
element, the result of settlements of Native Christians from Goa. 
But the hulk of the Native Christians are the descendants of local 
converts. During their time of power and friendship with the 
Vijayanagar kings (1510-1570) the Portuguese were probably 
allowed to make converts along the Eanara coast. But, as far as the 
recordoftreatiesremains, itwasduring the early part of the eighteenth 
century, after the Moghals had withdrawn and when the Sonda 
chiefs in the north and the Bednur chiefs in the south were their 
close allies, that the Portuguese were most successful in spreading 
Christianity along the Kdinam coast. As is noticed in the History 
• Chapter, few of the treaties between the Portuguese and Bednur or 
the Portuguese and Sonda are without provisions for the protection 
of priests, the building of churches, and the maintenance of a separate 
discipline among the converts. In 1758 Anquetil du Perron 
found a Roman Gathohe bishop at K^rwa-r and in 1772 Forbes 
mentions the E^rwd,r bishop and notices that the Catholics of 
Bombay were under his jurisdiction. At that time most of the 
leading places along the coast seem to have had priests, churches, 
and Christian congregations. The conquest of Bednur and Sonda 
by Haidar Ali in 1763 stopped the progress of Christianity in 
Eanara. So long as Haidar continued to reign (1763-1781) the 
Christians remained free from persecution. After his death, during 
the second Maisur War (1779-1 783), Tipu, Haidar's son and successor, 
believed that the ease with which the English force under General 
Mathew gained possession of the coast and established themselves 
as far inland as Bednur was due to the friendliness of the native 
Kanara Christians, of whom, taking North and South Kdnara 
together there are said to have then been as many as 80,000. When 
in 1784 he succeeded in driving the English out of Kdnara Tipu 
determined, both on political and on religious grounds, to convert 
the Native Christians of Kanara to IsMm. In the same year he 
issued orders that a secret census of Nasranis or Christians should, 
be taken and the result sent to him. On receiving the papers he 
sent out detachments of soldiers under trustworthy officers, with 
^.sealed qrders^and-_iiistpac^^^^ that the orders, should ^ be /opened 
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and ©xecuted on tlie same day one hour after morning prayer. 
These instructions were carried out^ and^ of the 80^000 Christians^ 
CO^OOO or according to other accounts 30^000, were made prisoiiers. 
The churches were dismantled and every trace of the Ohristian 
religion disappeared. Except infirm women and children the 
prisoners were marched under a strong military escort to Serin- 
gapatam^^ the capital of , Maisur. Here nnder Tipix^S' 'orders they' ' 
were divided into battalions of 500 each and officered with men 
who were versed in the Kur^n. They were afterwards distributed 
among the principal garrisons where they were taught the Kurdn 
and named Ahmadis. The men were circumcised^ the unmarried 
girls canned away as concubines^ and many of the married women 
were badly treated. The change of climate from the coast to the 
Maisiir uplands, harsh treatment, and the unhealthiness of some of 
the places to which they were sent, so broke the health of the 
converts that within a year 10,000 are said to have perished. On 
the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, only 15,000 persons, 12,000 from 
South Kanara and 3000 from North Kanara, returned to their homes. 
The whole number who returned to North Kdnara is said to have 
been less than half of the former Ohristian population of the single 
parish of Ankola.^ 

The names in common use among men are, Porsu or Porso, 
Joao, Pedru, Vitor, Jilu, Anton, Paulu, Monteo, Casmir, Rumas, 
Andru, Salvadoi*, Niclao, Jacob, and Oaetan ^ and among women, 
Regina, Sabina, Estafana, Piedade, Rita, Bfregina, Marcellina, 
Romana, Jackina, Rosalia, Angelina, and Patronilla. Though 
Ohristian names were given to both the lower and the higher classes 
of converts, persons of good birth, especially Brahmans and 
Oharodas, were treated with special respect. They were allowed to 
marry with Europeans and were admitted into the society of the 
Portuguese gentry. The lower classes commonly remained illiterate 
almost in slavery. The Christians have European surnames 
which their ancestors are said to have received from those who stood 
sponsors to them at the time of baptism. Some of them bear 
native surnames in addition to their European surnames. The 
European surnames are Saldhanha, D’ Souza, Lopes, Fernandez, 
Rosario, D^Sa, Seqneira, Borges, Purtado, Rodrigues, Gomes, and 

Almeida. The native surnames are, Porob, Shetti, Ndik, Shenoi, 
Poi, Kamot, and Padval. The oldest families in Honavar and 
Gudbale, which are the oldest Ohristian settlements^ in North 
Kiinara, bear these native surnames. Shetti is a Vaishya sur- 
name, but persons bearing the name of Shetti pass as high class 
Br^mans in South Kanara. Like European Catholics they have 
patron saints of whom the most popular are Anna and Saint Antony. 
Images of the patron saints, either of ivory or of wood, are kept in 
their houses. They have no special rules forbidding intermarriage 
except the rule of the Ecclesiastical law, that, without a dispensation, 
marriage between relations within the fourth degree is void. Old 


1 Farbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 1. 303 ; Bucbanan’s Mysor,ni.23,24; Wilks* South of 
.. India, L 185, II, 5^8^530 ; Eice*s-Mysor, 1.278 ; Arbuthnot^s Munro, 1.83. ' 
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caste distinctions are to some extent. kept up. Tke Olinstians are 
dmded into Bambans^ Oliarodas, Siidirs orSudras, Benders, Gavids 
or G-avdas, and llod^als, Kipliris or Sidis, and Kumbars. These 
eat together, but except the Bambans do not intermarry. The 
Oharodas are peculiar to North Kinara, and Bambans, Modvals, 
Benders, and Gavids are common to North and South Kanara. 
In North Kanara Bambans have married with Oharodas and in 
South Kanara with other lower classes. 

The Bambans and Chabodas are mostly fair and of the middle 
height with well-cut features ; the Benders, Gavids, Kxjmbaes, 
Modvals, and Sxjdirs are darker and shorter. The Kaphris are tall 
muscular and dark, with thick lips, slanting foreheads, and curly 
beards. Some Bambans are extremely fair and appear to have a 
strain of European blood, but as a class they resemble the Shenvis 
and Sisashtkars, as do also the Oharodas. Their home tongue is 
Konkani which has a smaller number of Portuguese and Kanarese 
words than the Konkani spoken by natives either of Goa or of South 
Kanara. The weU-to-do Oharodas and Bambans live in one-storied 
houses. The walls are either of mud or of laterite plastered both 
outside and inside. The floor is cowdunged and polished by rubbing 
with stones. The roofs are either thatched or tiled, and as a rule 
the ceilings are of wood. The houses are divided into a veranda, a 
hall, one or more bed-rooms, a dining-room, and a cook-room. In 
some houses the cook-room is a separate building, near which stands 
the bath-room and the cow-shed In addition to wooden boxes, low 
wooden stools, bell-metal plates, copper pots, and brass lamps, the 
furniture of the well-to-do includes the wooden tables, chairs, cots, 
chests of drawers, side-boards, pictures, porcelain, glassware, and 
cutlery, which are in common use among Europeans and Eurasians. 
With few exceptions the houses and furniture of the well-to-do who 
dislike European fashions resemble those of the Shenvis and 
Sasashtkars. The house and furniture of the poor do not differ 
from those of Hindus who hold similar positions and follow the 
same callings. 

Their ordinary diet is rice, fish, vegetables, and condiments. The 
poor take three meals a day. The first of rice-gruel and mango 
pickle or dry or fried fish is taken early in the morning ; the second 
of cooked rice strained dry with fish or vegetable curry is taken at 
noon ; and the third which does not differ from the second is taken 
at eight in the evening. The rich use a variety of vegetables, 
fish or flesh, and curries and pickles. In addition to the three 
meals eaten by the poor, they take tea or coffee early in the 
morning ,• rice or wheat bread, butter or plantains, and tea or coffee 
about eight; and a cup of tea about five. They also use animal 
food on Sundays and even on week days. The poor do not eat 
aninial food except on holidays, especially Easter Day in March or 
April, on Saint John^s Day on the 24th of June, on Christmas Day 
on the 25th of December, and on the occasion of the parish feast 
which falls on the day of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. Elesh is generally eaten with rice cakes called sd 7 t(lans^ 
or^ polms Of are made of rice-flour cocoanut- 
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milk and unfermented palm-j nice ; tkey ar^ baked in steam like 
puddings j polds are fried pancakes made of the same materials j 
and hhdhris are kneaded rice- flour cakes mixed with scraped cocoa- 
kernel and boiled in earthen pans. The other holiday dishes do not 
differ from those of the Hindus. On the 15 th of August, the day 
of Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, they make rice-flour cakes 
stuffed with cocoa-kernel and molasses. About an ounce of 
kneaded rice-flour is spread on a green turmeric leaf to the thickness 
of a wafer-biscuit, an ounce of scraped cocoa-kernel sweetened with 
molasses is laid on the paste, and the leaf is folded double. These are 
called pat oils* On Christmas eve they make vadds or round cakes of 
lice and w&i-pulse fried either in cocoannt oil or in clarified butter; 
chahlis or Indian macaroni made of rice and ^uUd-Aom mixed with 
cocoanut milk and fried either in clarified butter or in cocoannt oil ; 
nevris, that is wheat-flour cakes stuffed with cocoa-kernel and molasses 
by the poor and with gingelly- seeds almonds and sugar by therich,and 
fried in clarified butter or baked in ovens ; and mandares or wafer- 
biscuits made of red pumpkin and rice ground together. The red 
pumpkin is cut in slices, and being cleansed of rind and seed, is 
boiled with enough water to prevent it being burnt in cooking. After 
they ai'e boiled the slices of pumpkin are, ground with rice so sodden 
witL water as to make it shift sideways when laid on anything 
and shaken. About a table spoonful of molasses is dropped on the 
flat bottom of a plate called vdtliy and spread by waving the 
plate to and fro till it covers the whole of the bottom. The plate 
is then set on a wide-mouthed earthen pot half full of water which 
is left to boil over a slow fire. The steam partly bakes the cake and 
makes it tough enough to be removed from the bottom of the plate. 
On being removed from the plate the cake is exposed to the sun 
on a clean cloth spread on the ground, where it dries and hardens. 
It is then fried in cocoannt oil or clarified butter or roasted on 
embers. This is a favourite dish. Besides these ^ the rich make 
many of the sweetmeats which are used by Shenvis and other high 
class Hindus, as well as English cakes, puddings, preserves, and 
other European delicacies. They also make vermicelli called shevio 
by forcing rice-flour through a sieve. This is eaten with cocoanut 
milk sweetened with molasses. The commonest luxuries both 
among the poor and the inch are paisa or khir that is sweet-gruel and 
rice-bread or hhdhrL They have no rules against the use of flesh or 
of spirits. Some abstain from pork, beef, and liquor ; others are 
notorious drunkards. The poor indulge in palm-juice and other 
country liquors, while the well-to-do prefer European spirits. 

A poor Christian man^s every-day dress includes a loincloth, 
a shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the holiday dress of the 
poor and the common attire of the well-to-do includes a white 
waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and a red handkerchief with a 
pair of country shoes or sandals. The women, both rich and poor, wear 
the skirt of the robe hanging like the petticoat nearly to the ankle 
and a bodice with short sleeves and a back, over which the upper end 
of the robe is drawn encircling the shoulders in graceful folds. ^ The 
upper end of the robe falls from the right shoulder and is either 
held in the righth and or tucked into the waistband on the left side. 
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Like Skenvi women they oil tlieir hair and dress it with great 
care and taste* In their hair as well as on the.ir wrists,- fingers^ 
ears, and necks, they wear golden ornaments which among the poor 
are like those worn by Hindus and among the rich are a combination 
of European and native patterns. They also wear flowers in the hair, 
the jessamine and chrysanthemum being most in favour. The use 
of slippers and a fringe of lace on the church-robe are marks of high 
social position. When going to church women cover the body 
and head with a white over-cloth called vol which, supplies the place 
of both cloak and veil. A woman^s gay ceremonial dress includes, 
besides a px^ofusion of gold ornaments, a robe and bodice costlier 
than those usually worn, with a muslin or white net shoiildei’cloth 
called tudlo. Men as well as women keep clothes and jewelry in 
store for holiday wear. The ornaments commonly worn by women 
include hairpins, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and finger rings. 
A poor woman owns at least £5 (Es. 50) worth of ornaments, a 
middle class woman about £50 (Es. 500) worth, and a rich woman 
about £500 (Rs. 5000) worth. The poor let their children go about 
the house naked till they are six or seven years old. Boys of nine wear 
the loincloth and out of doors the shouldercloth and headscarf. The 
common dress of I’ich boys and the church and ceremonial dress of 
the poor includes a pair of drawers of coloured cloth or chintz, a 
white or coloured long coat, a skullcap or red headscarf, and a hand- 
kerchief with or without shoes or sandals. Girls before marriage 
wear a waistcloth narrower but not otherwise different from the 
robe worn by married women, and allow it to hang like a petticoat. 
They cover the upper part of their body with a close-fitting bodice 
closed both behind and in front. Boys wear the same ornaments 
as men and girls as women. As a class they are honest, thrifty, 
truthful, sober, and orderly, but wanting in energy and industry. 

Most are illiterate, on a par with the Hindus who follow the 
same callings. The educated, though less ambitious than their 
Hindu neighbours, earn enough to live respectably and are 
comparatively well off. Bambans and Charodas either till land or 
are Government servants ; Sudirs are either tailoi's, carpenters, 
husbandmen, or labourers; Renders are palm-juicej drawers; 
Gavids are salt-makers; Modvals are washermen ; Kumbars are pot- 
makers ; and Kaphris or Sidis are either field or town labourers. 
Before the transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay Presidency 
most high Government officials such as secretaries or dafiarddrs, head 
clex'ks, subordinate judges, mdmlatdars, and customs assistants were 
Native Christians, Besides their hei‘editary calling Christians fx’eely 
follow any pi’ofession except tanning and shoemaking, washing, and 
pot-making. The women of the three lower classes, besides minding 
the house, work as labourei’S earning about M. (2| ans,) a day. The 
poorest men and women also take service as house** servants, the men 
earning 6s. to 10s. (Es. 3-Es. 5) a month with food, and the women 
2s. to 4s. (Ee. l-Rs.2) with food. 

They rank on an equality with the Hindu castes which follow the 
same callings. They are touched by Brahmans and other high class 
Hindus who consider them superior toMusalmans, admit them to 
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their houses^ and ask the edncated to their marriage^ thready and 
other ceremonies. Except that they are not particular about bathing 
before taking their first meab their daily life does not differ from 
that of the Hindus who follow the same calling. 

A poor family of three adults and two children spends about 14s. 
(Rs. 7) a month ; the value of their furniture is about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), 
and of their house about £10 (Rs.lOO), and they spend about £10 
(Es. 100) on their marriages. A middle class Christian family of 
five spends £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-Es. 40) a month ; their house is 
worth £30 to £100 (Rs. SOO-Rs. 1000) and their furniture £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 -Es. 300 ) ; a marriage costs £50 to £200 {Rs.500-Rs. 2000). 
A rich man^s house is worth £100 to £300 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 3000)^ his 
furniture £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- Rs. 1000 ), and he spends £100 to 
£600 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 6000) on a marriage. All belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, some being subject to the Archbishop of Goa and 
some to the Bishop of Mangalor. The objects of their particular 
devotion are the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Antonio, St. Sebastian, and St. Joseph, whose images, with 
the image of Christ, they keep in their houses and pray to. Each 
family has one of these saints as a patron. A small figure of the 
crucified Christ and of the patron saint are reverentially placed 
either on an altar or in a niche in the wall of the house. The more 
religious among the two higher classes pray five times a day, on 
rising, at midday, at sunset, shortly after sunset, and on retfring 
to rest. The morning prayer consists of a thanksgiving and the 
recitation of the Mystery of the Conception of Ohrist, at the end of 
each of the three parts of which the salutation of the Angel Gabriel 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary is repeated and petitions are offered 
for freedom from sin and evil. The midday prayer and the sunset 
prayer are the recitation of the Conception and the AngeFs Salutation, 
These prayers are mostly offered privately, except by little children 
who are taught to pray together. The evening or after-sunset 
prayer is recited by the whole household including the servants if 
they are Christians. This prayer consists of four parts : first, the 
Apostles^ Creed and the Acts of Faith Hope Charity and Contrition; 
second, five of the fifteen Mysteries of the Blessed Virgin, the Lord^s 
Prayer, ten Hail Marys, and one Glory; third, the Hail Holy Queen 
and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin ; and fourth, one Our Father, 
one Hail Mary, and one Glory. . The fifth or night-prayer is a thanks- 
giving for preservation from evil during the day and a prayer for 
safe-keeping during the night. 

Every large settlement has a church and small settlements have 
chapels which are visited by a priest during November and December 
and in April and May. During his visit the priest celebrates the feast 
of the patron saint which lasts for ten days. The churches are 
buildings with high pitched roofs and steeples or towers in front. 
Inside they are divided into porch, nave, and chancel. On the altar, 
in addition to the crucifix and the image of the patron saint, they have 
figures of one or more other saints. In each church there is a set of 
two or more rooms for the use of the priest which are called the 
parochial home. Every church has a sabristan who also leads a choir 
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of boys wbo are trained to sing. In some cliurclies the singers are 
accompanied by men who play the violin. All the leading churches 
have brotherhoods both of men and women who wear a special cloak 
and tippet. Bach member pays a yearly subscription of M. to 1^* 
(2-8 am*)* The subscriptions are credited to the church and form 
a separate fund which is not turned to any use without the consent 
of the members. On paying his subscription each member is 
presented with a small wax candle. Members of the brotherhood 
when they die are entitled to the free attendance of all the brothers 
fox^ which others have to pay 85, (Rs, 4), On the day of the parish 
feast the members of the brothei’hood are met by the priest at a 
short distance from the church with tokens of honom-^ and on the 
morning of the day after the feast an office is sung for the repose of 
the souls of dead brothers. The society has a president^ a clei’k, and a 
treasurer^ who are chosen in turn from the several diyisions of the 
parish. The officers may or may not be members of the brotherhood. 
At an ex-p^esident^s funeral a black flag is carried in token of honour. 
All members abstain from flesh on all Fridays and Saturdays in 
Lent; they confess their sins in the ear of the priest and receive the 
communion at least once a year^ and are bound to attend church every 
Sunday and close, holiday. Their chief holidays are Christmas (25tli 
December), the Circumcision of Christ (January 1st), the feast of the 
visit of the Magi Kings to the Infant Christ (Epiphany Day), Puri- 
fication (February) ; the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(March); Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Low Saturday and the Pasch 
(March -April) ; Assumption (August); the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin (September) ; the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
(December), and the parish feasts. 

The evening before most of the chief feast days is called the eve 
and is kept sacred. The church is lighted and a service is held. 
The parish feasts are an exception to this rule. They last for nine 
days and are followed by vespers on the tenth. In the morning of 
the day before the first day of the feast, the priest, after holding 
mass, blesses the flag that bears the picture of the patron saint, and 
sees that it is duly hung on the poonspar tree which is generally 
planted about 200 feet in front of the chief gate of every church. 
Next morning all the boys of the parish go with paper chaplets on 
their beads and plates full of flowers in their hands. They stand in lines 
on both sides of the entrance to the chancel which has a wooden 
railing’. A miniature figure of the patron saint is set on a small 
table near the first step of the altar in the middle of the chancel. 
The saci’istan and the boys sing the saint^s hymn in Konkaiii, 
and the boys, beginning with the couple who head the two lines, go 
in pairs to the table, strew flowers at the feet of the image and on 
the floor of the chancel, and come back to their places. When the 
strewing of flowers is over the priest says mass, and the boys 
and others^ who attend the service retire. The alfcar is decorated 
every evening with candles and flowers. In the evening the insido 
of the church is lighted with globe lamps, and the approaches with 
half cocoanuts filled with oiled cloth and set on the tops of sticks. 
After the evening service the people have refreshments in large 
booths thatched irith-'cocba-palm leayes and bamboos which have' 
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been raised in front of tbe cliiircb; Tbe cost of lighting tlie cburob 
and of making the booths is borne by the parishioners^ each family 
supplying a certain number of cocoa-palm leaves and a certain 
amount of labour. Other expenses are borne by one or more 
divisions of the parish in turn. All persons who can afford to 
do SO 3 attend the church both morning and evening. Those whose 
turn it is to bear the cost of the day, bring cocoanuts, candles, 
flowers, cocoanut oil, molasses, and husked rice, betel leaves and 
betelnnts. Between seven and nine in the evening the sacristan 
sings in Konkani one Our Father, ten Hail Marys, and one Glory. 
Half of each of the pi^ayers is sung by the leading singer and half 
by the rest of the people. Four others sing the same prayers in the 
same manner, and then the Litany of the Blessed Virgin is sung in 
Latin. The priest, dressed in a surplice stole and cope, sings Salve 
Regina or Hail Holy Queen, the hymn of the saint, and the prayers 
for the day, in Latin, This concludes the evening service. When it 
is over the rice is soaked in water, mixed with scraped cocoa- 
kernel and molasses, and distributed among the people. On the 
tenth day the church is tastefully decorated with tinsel and flowers, 
and a large number of candles and other lights are lit. The cost of 
this day is borne by the president. Native sweetmeat-makers, 
fraiterers, flower and betel leaf sellers, and peddlers, come in large 
numbers to supply the wants of the people who flock from all the 
parishes round. Between ten and twelve in the morning the presi- 
dent, with the clerk and treasurer, comes accompanied by music. 
Each of these officers carries in his hand a wooden pole called a 
mra or rod about four feet long covered either with a thin plate of 
silver or tinsel. They are met outside of the booth and led into 
the church by the priest, who is dressed in surplice stole and cope, 
and is preceded by the brotherhood with cross and candlesticks. 
A solemn mass is sung with a long sermon after the epistle. 
When the mass is over the friends and members of the brotherhood 
accompany the president to his house, where they are given a meal of 
rice, flesh, bread, sdndans, country liquox', curry, and sweet-griiel. 
Either after the mass or in the afternoon the priest and the people 
meet at the church, and the priest, taking the image of the saint in 
his hands and singing Latin hymns or psalms, heads a procession in 
which all join and then return to the church. Next, the people 
again come to church and choose the new president and examine 
the past yearns accounts. This is done by the priest and the head 
men who sit together in the booth, the priest on a chair and the 
rest on benches round a table. When tMs work is over a solemn 
mass is sung for the souls of the departed members of the society. 
After the mass the priest instals the new office-bearers by putting 
on their heads chaplets of flowers and sprinkling them with holy 
water. The old officers make over their staffs to the new officers, 
and the people accompany the new . president to his house where 
they are treated to sweetmeats, plantains, liquor, betel leaves, nuts, 
and lime. The most popular services in . the year are the Passion 
Plays which are held at Easter time* , ■ 

Girls are married at any age after twdve and boys after sixteen. 
' Infant marriage is forbidden, but- girls under twelve are sometimes 
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married under a dispensation from tlie Bisliop. Widow maiTiago 
tjbougli allowed is unusual. Relations witMu tlie fourth degree are 
not allowed to marry except by a dispensation from tlie Bishop. 
When a woman is near her confinement a room is set apart for her 
use and a midwife is called who is either a Christian^ a Muhammadan^ 
or a low class Hindu. Young wives go for the first confinement to 
their parents who bear all the expense. In the seventh month of a 
woman^s first pregnancy her husband or his parents or nearest of kin^ 
present the woman with a new robe in which she is dressedj decked ^ 
with jewels and flowers^ and along with some young women from the-^" 
neighbourhood fed on the choicest dishes. After this/both duriiif 
her stay at herhusband^s and at her mother^s, she is asked to dinnei 
by relations and friends. As soon as the child is born the mothei 
is given a dose of haljirem ov bitter cummin seed^ jirem ox 
cummin seed^ black pepper, turmeric, garlic, and raw ginger. Before 
the navel cord is cut the father, or any other nearest of kin, hands 
the midwife a copper or silver coin, which is laid on the cord where 
it is cut. When the cord is cut the midwife takes the coin in addition 
to her fee which varies from 6d. to 4^. (a%5. 4-Es. 2). For the first 
three days the mother is fed with thick rice-gruel without salt and 
sweetened with molasses, and the child with boiled rice-water 
mixed with sugar or molasses. On each of these three days the child 
and the mother, except her head, are bathed in warm water On 
the fourth day the mother and child are rubbed vdth cocoanut oil and 
again bathed. After her bath the mother is fed with her usual food 
and one or more choice dishes such as Idiir or pdisa^ and she begins 
to suckle the child. Women who have helped and female neighbours 
are asked to dine. On the sixth night, the child is kept still and 
watched, but no satti or sixth day ceremony is performed except among 
the Gavids and other low classes. On the eighth day the child is taken 
to the church to be baptised. It is carried by an elderly woman, either 
a member of the famfiy or a relation or friend, accompanied by the 
people of the house and some friends. Before the party enter the 
church they are met by the priest in surplice cope and stole. , 
He calls the child by a name which is told him either by the parents 
or sponsox’s, and breathes three times into its mouth to drive out the 
evil spirit and to make room for the Holy Ghost. He makes the 
sign of the Cross on its foi^ehead and breast and lays his right hand 
on its head. He puts a little salt in its mouth and again makes the 
sign of the Cross. He then lays the end of his stole on the child and 
carries it into the church. The priest and people recite the Apostle^ s 
Creed. Then the priest wets the point of his thumb with spittle 
and with it touches the child^s ears and nostrils. He orders the evil 
spirit to leave the child, and rubs a little holy oil at the middle of 
the collar-bone and at the end of the spine. The oil is then imbbed 
off with cotton wool. The crown of the child^s head is next anointed 
with holy oil and the priest three times pours cold water from a 
cup on the chiid'^s head, saying ^ I baptise xliee in the name of the 
Father, ^ and^ of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/ A piece of 
white linen is laid on the child^s head, and the priest lights a 
candle and;Bets it in;, j5h0\qKld^s right hand where it is held by the 
:godfather .and^ ‘,godmoth0i?,, or ' m their absence 'by some other'' 
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pex^son. Tlie priest repeats passages in Latin and ends by 
singing tbe hymn Londate. Tlie baptism fee varies from 1§. to 10s. 
(a?i&\8-Rs.5). On returning borne tbe party is treated to sweetmeats 
or to dinner. After dinner tbe eldest woman in tbe bouse lifts tbe 
child and all in turn bless it^ dropping into its bands copper or silver 
coins wbicb are made into ornaments for its use. Wben all have 
given tbeir blessing, tbe child is laid in tbe cradle, and rocked by 
women who, as they rock, call down on tbe child all manner of 
blessings. Tbe mother keeps her room for a month and does not 
.Jcave the bouse for ten days more. On tbe thirtieth day when she 
leaves her room all her clothes are washed and the bouse is cow- 
’ dunged. Female neighbours help and are treated to a meal. On tbe 
■ fortieth day tbe mother goes with her babe to church and kneels 
outside the chief door till the priest comes in surplice and stole to 
purify her and take her into the church. On entering the church 
she walks to the lowest step of the altar and laying the babe on the 
step goes to her seat. A female friend lifts the child and tabes it 
back to the mother. This ceremony, for which the priest 
receives no fee, includes the purification of the mother and the 
offering of the child. From the church the mother and the babe 
go to the house of some near relation or friend where she stays one 
or more days and then returns home. When they are between one 
and two years old boys^ hair is cut or shaved and girls^ ears are 
pierced. The catting or shaving is done by the family barber 
and the ear-piercing by the family goldsmith. In both cases 
neighbours^ children are feasted. 

Among the lower classes girls are generally married soon after 
twelve and boys about sixteen. Marriage at an earlier age requires 
the dispensation of the Bishop. Widow marriage is not forbidden, 
but it is iwe ; divorce is unknown. Proposals for marriage come 
as a rule from the girPs parents who seldom or never consult 
the girl. Among the higher classes matches to a great extent 
are a matter of dowry, and agents are often employed to bring 
about settlements. When an agreement is made care is taken to 
keep it secret till the exchange of rings and the reading of the bans, 
for till these are over a higher offer might wreck the arrange- 
ment. Soon after preliminaries are settled it is usual for the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by friends and relations to start 
from their houses for the parish church where the priest 
verifies the contract by asking both the parties whether they 
have agreed to the marriage. When both say they have agreed, 
the priest announces in open church, that the parties are going to 
marry, and that if any one knows any objection to the match he 
should come forward and state it. This announcement is^ made 
on three successive Sundays. At the houses both of the girl and 
the boy two sheds called maidm are built, a guest shed in front 
of the house and a cooldng-shed behind. In the cooking-shed 
a band of married women prepare earthen hearths singing 
Konkani songs. When the hearths are ready sweetmeats or 
cocoa-kernel and molasses are handed round. This is called 
.^wshmghMw^ On any convenient day after the third announce- 
;^'ment the marriage is celebrated in 'the parish churcht From 
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tlie firsb day of tlie betrothal the friends and relations of the bride 
and of the bridegroom invite them to feasts which last one or two 
days. Three or four days before the wedding classes 
send two or more youths from house to house with connti'y music 
asking people ■ to . the marriage.'. The'' upper' ,clas.s,es;, send' :writ^^^ 
invitations and do not ' employ . country music. Besides.:' the formal 
invitation the mother and father or a kinsman of the bride and 
bridegroom go to their particular friends or relations to compli- 
ment them. To friends and relations who live at a great 
distance invitations are sent in time to enable them to attend. 
Among the lower classes the sponsors receive and make handsome 
gifts, A day or two befoi^e the wedding particular friends and 
relations send presents of vegetables, fowls^ pigs, liquor^ and 
sweetmeats. During this time married female neighbours grind 
cnrrystuffs, rice-flour^ and other articles for the wedding, singing 
Konkani songs as they work. This is called daZop. On the evening 
of the second day before the marriage day the bridegroom and the 
bride sit with one or two men and maids in their houses and are 
rubbed with cocoanut-milk while Konkani songs are sung. When 
the rubbing is over they are bathed. This is called roslmicho. On 
the morning of the day before the wedding the bride and bride« 
groom, with the bridesmaids and the best-men, attend mass and 
receive the communion in their parish church. In the evening a 
dinner is given to the poor with the object of satisfying the souls 
of the deceased members of the family. This is called almamchem 
jevan or the dinner for depax’ted souls. On the wedding day the guests 
appear at the appointed time. The bridegroom is dressed in a 
white waistcloth, a shonldercloth with red or yellow border, a white 
long coat, and white or red headscarf with lace borders, with a red 
handkerchief, a pair of sandals, a gold necklace, finger rings, and an 
umbrella either carried by himself or held by his best-man. Before 
leaving his house he stands, with his hands clasped on his chest in 
front of the saint’s altar or niche and the elder members of the house- 
hold and the elder guests walk up to him and give him their 
blessing, waving their right hands in the form of the Cross before 
his clasped hands. The bride is dressed in a robe either of silk 
or of cotton of any shade but black, with silk or lace border. It 
is worn hanging like a petticoat from the hips to the ankles. The 
upper part of her body is covered by a tight-fitting bodice. Over 
the bodice she wears the white church cloak, which serves both for 
cloak and for veil. Her head, wrists, neck, and fingers are almost 
covered with gold ornaments which the poor borrow from the well- 
to-do. The head, besides being ornamented with gold, is decked 
with a pi’ofusion of flowers, jessamines, Christmas roses, and yellow 
amaranths. Thus attired, and surrounded by the bridesmaids, the 
bride, like the bridegroom, with bowed head receives in her house 
her friends’ blessings. In her left hand she holds a square hand- 
kemhief with which she repeatedly hides her face. When the 
bride has received the good wishes of her friends her party 
starts in procession with country music to the church. The 
bridegroom leaves Ms home^abqut ' the same time, .When both 
reach, the churph the;__prieet in his surplice stole and cope comes 
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to tlie front gate wliere are the bridegroom witli Ms best-men 

and tlie bride witb. ber bridesmaids and her maternal uncle. The 
priest asks the bridegroom yon intend to wed the bride 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church.^ He answers ^ I do/ 
and the same question is pat to the bride and answered by her. The 
priest then joins the right hands of the couple, saying ^ I join you in 
matrimony in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost/ While he says this he sprinkles their hands with holy 
water. This is done in the presence of two respectable witnesses 
whose names are entered in the marriage register. Then the bride- 
groom and the bride each hand the priest a gold ring which the 
priest blesses with holy water and returns. The bridegroom then 
puts his ring on the third finger of the bidders left hand, and the 
bride puts hers on the third finger of the bridegroom^s left hand. 
The ceremony is generally completed between eight and ten in the 
morning. When it is oyer the bridegroom and the bride walk hand 
in hand to the middle of the chancel of the church, where they 
remain kneeling and sitting during a mass which was begun soon 
after the marriage ceremony. After reading the Gospel the priest 
deliyers a sermon in Konkani on the responsibilities of married life^ 
and at the close of the mass he blesses the newly married couple. 
Then the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by friends and 
relations, go in procesvsion to the bride^s house. When they reach 
tbe marriage booth married women of the bridegroom^s family stand 
outside and sing merry songs in Konkani, the bride^s people praising 
the bridegroom, while inside the booth a band of friends sing the 
bride’s praises. This lasts for about half an hour. When it is oyer 
the father of the bridegroom asks all guests to come into the booth 
and the Laridate or Praise is sung. On entering the booth the bride 
is taken into the house and the bridegroom and best-men sit on a 
sofa in the booth. The upper classes sprinkle rose-water on the 
guests, offer them scents and cake and wine, and treat them to an 
English dinner. After a short time the bridegroom’s father mother 
find relations and friends come with a large tray, borne by a seryant 
or a poor neighbour, containing two robes, a gold necklace, flowers, 
a comb, and, according to the means of the bridegroom’s family, an 
assortment of gold jewelry. When the party approaches the booth 
the bridegroom and his best-men go forward and join it, and when 
it roaclxes the booth the girl’s father and mother come out, and 
offering them water to wash their feet, lead them into the booth. On 
entering the booth they are seated either on chairs or mats spread 
on the ground. Poor people distribute pieces of cocoa-kernel, 
molasses, wet and dry dates, and plantains, with betel leaves and 
nuts ; the rich hand slices of cake and glasses of wine. After a short 
time some female relations and friends of the bridegroom, with the 
loayo of tlie bride’s father and mother, enter the house, the bride- 
groom's elder sister carrying atray containing robes and other articles. 
Ou tins, the bride is led to the room where the family altar or prayer 
place is find where the bridegroom’s party are waiting. bride- 
groom’s mother and female relations comb the bride’s hair with the 
new comb and dress her in a new robe which is her bridal robe. The 
mother of the bridegroom if her husband is' living, or any other 
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near kinswoman, ties the lucky necklace, which is either wholly of 
gold with a pendant gold cross worth £5 to £25 (Rs. 50- Rs* 250) 
or strings of black glass beads with a pendant gold figure of the 
infant Jesus worth £1 to £2 (Rs.lO-Rs»2G)5 or simple strings of 
small glass beads with a gold bead in the middle worth lOs. to £1 
(Rs,5-Rs.l0). The bride is next decked with flowers and the gold 
ornaments which came with the robe, and flowers are handed to the 
married women who are present. The bridegroom^s mother presents 
the bride^s mother with a robe worth to £5 (Rs. 5- Rs. 50). 
Under the robe which she wore at church, the bride generally wears 
a shirt or under-cloth. When the new robe is put on the female 
Biembersof the bride^sand bridegroom^s parties, singing merry songs, 
encircle the bride, and taking off her maiden shirt put on a fresh 
one passing the upper part oyer the back and the right shoulder and 
bringing the end in front to the left side. Then her maiden bodice 
is remoyed and in its place a new bodice is put on open in front 
and knotted under the bosom. The bride is also inyested with a piece 
of white muslin or net celled iudlo^ which is worn like a shawl by 
all married women except when at cliiiroh. As soon as the robing is 
oyer the bridegroom walks into the house and stands by the side 
of the bride, and all present say prayers and sing the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. The bridegroom returns to the booth leading the 
bride by the hand and is seated with her on a sofa which is set 
apart for them. The bride sits on the bridegroom’s left, the best-men 
on his right, and the chief bridesmaid to the left of the bride. 
When they are seated the bride^s parents come and present the bride 
with a robe and the bridegroom with a gold ring and a shoulder- 
cloth worth 10§. to £50 (Rs. 5-Rs. 600), The bride^s god-parents next 
come and present the bride with clothes or ornaments, and other 
kinsfolk follow, both men and women singing songs. Then the 
wedding feast is seiwed, either simply vegetables, curries, rice, and 
fried cakes, or in addition pork, mutton, fowl, fish, liquor, bread, and 
sweet gruel. The dinner is seryed on plantain leaves laid in front of 
straw mats folded lengthwise on which the guests sit face to face. 
One or two men pass along the rows of guests serving the different 
articles in the following order : First each of the plate-leaves is 
sprinkled with water, then a little salt is dropped on each leaf, then 
a share of pickle, then vegetables, then I'ice, then curry, then cakes, 
then meat, and then bread, and then a soji or khir of wheat or 
g-reen or horse gram. When everything is served the host calls 
to his guests ^ Devdohia . ndvdn mnmt hara/ that is, In God^a 
name feed. When the meal is finished the guests join in singing the 
Laudate or Praise God. The rest of the evening is passed in singing 
merry songs. About midnight, the guests return to their homes, 
except those who are specially asked to stay the night. Next day they 
come back to dine at the bride^s,. After dinner the bridegroom and 
bride stand in the booth ready to start for the bridegroom^s 
house with their hands joined to receive the farewell blessing. 
All the elders, both men and women, bless them as they did on the 
wedding day, and drop in their hands gold rings or silver coins. 
Then, with all the guests, they start in procession for the bride- 
groom's, and, when they reach the house, they bow, before the 
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family altar aB'd receive a blessing from tbe ..elders of ' tlie boiise, 
andj after t^e Messing/ sit on 'a sofa prepared for .tbem and for tlie 
best-men and chief bridesmaid. Then, with singing of songs^ the 
parents of the bridegroom present the bride with a robe worth 
10^. to £5 (Es. 5-Rs. 50). The sponsors and the relations of the bride- 
groom make presents of gold ornaments or clothes^ and are seated 
by the bride and bridegroom and presented with wearing apparel 
by the bridegroom^s parents* A dinnerj, not differing from' the 
dinner given in the bride^s booth, is then served. After dinner the 
father of the bride makes his daughter over to the parents of the 
bridegr-oom saying, ^From her birth till now I have cherished my 
daughter. I now give her to your charge and trust that you will 
treat her as your own ohild.^ The parents-in-law embrace the 
sobbing girl and try to soothe her. She is then led into the 
house and presented to the family patron-saint to whom she offers 
a short prayer. After this the bride^s people leave taking with 
them the bride and bridesmaids and the rest of their party except 
a few who are specially asked to stay. Next day after dinner the 
bridegroom and his parents with their friends and relations, come 
to the bride^s house where they are treated to a sumptuous 
dinner. After dinner one or two of the party, corresponding 
to those whom the bride’s party left at the bridegroom’s, come 
next day to call the bride and bridegroom to the bridegroom’s 
house. The binde and bridegroom start with the bride’s mother 
and father and at the bridegroom’s are received with the same 
civilities which they showed to the bridegroom’s party. On the 
afternoon of the fifth day the pair again return to the bride’s and 
remain there five days, and, on the sixth, come back to the bride- 
groom’s. After this they either go together or the bride goes 
alone to her father’s house on all great holidays during the first - 
year after marriage, and every year during the lifetime of the 
bride’s parents on the occasion of the parish feast. Besides the 
charges for the mass and sermon, the priest’s marriage fee is 12g. 
(Rs. 6) of which 4iS, (Rs. 2) are paid by the bride’s parents and 
8s, (Rs. 4) by the bridegroom’s. In widow marriages there is no 
ceremonial except the simple religious rite in the church. No 
ceremony is performed when girls come of age. In the seventh 
month of her first pregnancy a woman is dressed in a new robe, 
decked with flowers, and feasted by her friends and relations. 

When sickness passes beyond hope of recovery ne%vs is sent to 
the parish priest, who comes to the house to hear the^ dying man 
confess and to give him the communion.. The patient is then 
anointed with holy oil. After death the relations wail and the 
body is bathed and decently dressed in church clothes and kept 
in the hall either on a couch or on a mat spread on the ground over 
a clean white sheet. The beadle or ch&m&dw {kolhdr) goes from 
house to house telling of the death and naming the hour fixed for the 
burial At the time named by the beadle most of the villagers attend. 
The dead hands are tied together 'across the chest and a small 
crucifix is placed, in them. At the head is sCt a larger crucifix with 
a pair of burning candles. The well-to*^'0 lay the body in a coffin and 
th^ poor carry it. in Ihe church bier* ’ Tf the friends of the dead cannot 
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pay for tke priest^s attendance at the grave^ the priest^ in white 
surplice and black stole, comes to the church at the time fixed for 
the burial and reads the service. In other cases, accompanied by- 
members of the church brotherhood, with a cross and two candle- 
sticks, the pi’iest goes to the house of the dead dressed in a black 
cope besides the snrplice and stole. The members of the brother- 
hood over their holiday clothes wear white cloaks and red or green 
tippets. At the house of mourning the priest sings and blesses the 
body. Then the body is lifted either in the coffin, or if there is no 
coffin in the bier, and brought from the house to the clnircli. The 
coffin or the bier is covered with a black cloth. As soon as the 
body leaves the house the people raise a loud wail, and her nearest 
kinswoman strips the widow of her lucky necklace, earrings, and 
glass blangles, the signs of married life. The funeral party goes 
in procession, the cross .and candlestick bearers leading, 
walking abreast. They ax’e followed by members of the brother- 
hood in pairs about three yards apart. Behind them friends 
and visitors walk in regular order; then comes the body carried 
by four men. The chief mourner with other near relations follow 
the body, and the priest, sacristan, and singers end the train. Ex- 
cept in the case of those who cannot afford a solemn burial, the 
priest and the singers keep singing during the whole of the pro- 
cession. At the chnrch the body is taken inside, and if the burial 
takes place in the morning and if the means of the family allow, a 
solemn office and mass ax’© sung and the body is buried either in 
the church, in the veranda of the church, or in the common cemetery. 
In other cases the bnrial takes place after the common prayer 
has been offex’ed. If the deceased is a pauper the body is bi’ought 
by his relations or friends to the cemetery where the pxuest goes to 
i*ecite prayers and to bless it. Buiual inside of chux'ches is now 
forbidden on the score of health. If the burial of the well-to-do is 
fixed for an evening a solemn office alone is sung on that day and 
mass is performed on the third day after. On the day of death there 
is seldom any cooking in “the house of momming as x'elatives and 
■friends generally supply the mourners with cooked food. On the 
seventh day all the mournei’s with their friends and relations go to 
the church and a solemn office and mass are sung for the repose of the 
soul of the dead, and all persons who attend are given a breakfast 
and dinner which do not differ from those given on fe»stive occasions. 
The office and mass are repeated on tke tkirtieth day and at the 
end of the year.^ An ordinary mass is pei’foi’med on every death-day 
during the lifetime of the next-of-kin, and a general commemoration 
of the dead is held on All Saints^ Day on the second of Ifovember 
by the second and later generations. The priest^s fee is 4s, (Rs. 2) 
for a solemn mass, and for an .office 8s. (Es. 4), for an office and 
mass 10s. (Rs. 5), the grave fee is 2^. to £5 (Ee.l-Rs.SO), and the 
brotherhood fee 8s, (Es. 4) . Mourning is continued for one year during 
which no marriage or other joyous ceremony is performed. On tlio 
first death-day friends and relations are asked to attend the soiwice 
at the church and are also feasted at home. 

Each parish is divided into a number of circles or village groups 
mlk^whudvant of each. The hudvant has 
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an orderly cbIIq^l chamMor ot holMr. The hudmnt 
conduct of tlie commniiity^ and in cases of misdemeanour gives notice 
to the priest^ who calls meetings of adult men/and^ according to the 
opinion of the majority^ punishes the delinquent with fine or even 
with excommunication. Small fines and temporary excommunica- 
tion can be inflicted by caste meetings. 

Except the educated the Kdnarese Christians as a class are not well 
but of late roost of them have begun to send their children to 
Kanarese schools. 

Portuguese or East Indians, numbering according to the 
1881 census 22^ of whom 12 were males and 10 females^ are found 
at Karwar, Kumta, and Yellapur. They are the descendants of the 
Portuguese and Dutch settlers on the Malabar coast. They came 
about sixty years ago as clerks in Government offices when there 
were no other English-knowing people in the district. The names 
in ordinary use among the men are, John, Joseph, Antonio, 
Francis, Lawrence, Charles, George, Felix, Bonaparte, Raphael, and 
Minguel ; and among the women, Mary, Magdelena, Angelina, Rosali, 
Petormilla, Fortunata, Cecilia, Izabella, Josephina, Adelaide, and 
Oharlota. Their surnames ai’e, Fernandes, Rosario, D^Sylva, 
Rodrigues, Noronha, Braechen, D^Oruz, and Gonsalves. The men 
are of middle height, a few of them dark and stout, but most of them 
fair and spare with well-cut features. The women are fairer, shorter, 
and more delicate-featured than the men. Their home tongue is a 
corrupt Portuguese, but all know Konkani and the men can speak 
English and Hindustani. Their houses, though small and one-storied, 
are airy and resemble the dwellings of Europeans, and their 
f urniture includes sofas, chairs, tables, cots, porcelain, glassware, 
cutlery, and copper vessels. They keep one or more seiwants. 
Their common food is rice and fish with meat, milk, and butter ; 
they use cofee and tea, and drink liquor either of country or of 
European manufactui^e. They are fond of living in European 
style. The dress both of men and of women, though a little inferior, 
does not differ in fashion from that of the English. They are sober 
trustworthy and intelligent, but not provident. They are employed 
in the higher and lower grades of the revenue, judicial, and forest 
departments and also in merchants^ offices. Some who hold good 
appointments are well off owning gardens and land. Others are 
impoverished. They rank with Eurasians, next to Europeans. 
After breakfast at ten the men go to their offices and the women 
busy themselves in minding the house and in knitting, sewing, or 
embroidering. A family of three adults and two children spends 
£3 to £8 (Rs.30-Rs.80) a month, and their houses are worth £20 to 
£200 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 2000). They Roman Catholics and subject 
to the Jesuit Vicar- Apostolic of Mangalor. They are religious, 
paying great reverence to the Virgin Mary and to all the saints of 
the Catholic Church. Their customs from birth to death resemble 
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decision eitlier to pay fine or undergo corporal punishment is enforced*^' 
on pain of excommunication. They give both their boys and girls 
an English education. Some have begun to take to engineering and 
others to law. 

Native Protestants, numbering about 55 of whom 25 are males 
and 30 females, are found in the towns of Kdrw^r and Hondvar. Those 
at K4rw4r are converted Telugu Ohambhars and those at Honavar 
are low class Tulu converts such as palm-juice drawers.^ The 
Telugu people came about twenty years ago from tbe Dharwar district, 
and the Tulu people about fifteen years ago from South ,K;^nara. 
Both of them came in search of work. The names in common use 
among the men are, James, Paul, Samuel, John, Estephen, Moses, 
Aaron, and Nathan; and among women, Christin, Panlin, Esther, 
Sara, Leah, and Eebecca. Except two families, the Kamsikas and 
Costas, who were upper-class Hindus, none have surnames. All but 
a few are short, dark, and spare. The home speech of the Honavar 
people is Tulu and of the Karwdr people Telugu and Kanarese. 
They live in small one-storied houses with mud walls and tiled or 
thatched roofs, and their furniture does not differ from that of the 
poor Native Catholics. Their staple food is rice and fish. They 
eat all kinds of flesh, and drink country liquor, some of them to 
excess. Except a few who wear European clothes, both men and 
women dress like Hindus except that they wear no jewelry. 
On their way to church women cover their heads with the upper 
end of the robe. The Honavar people are thrifty and hardworking, 
but theKarwar people are thriftless and lazy. The Honavar people 
are fairly off, but the Karwar Christians, except the two families 
from Mangalor, are very poor. Of the Honavar people one is a 
Government servant, one a palm-juice drawer, and the rest are 
domestic servants to the missionaries. A family of three adults 
and two children spends about 125. (Es. 6) a month, and the value 
of their house and furniture is the same as that of the poorer Native 
Catholics. They are Protestants under the Swiss Basel Evangelical 
Society. Their head-quarters in India are at Mangalor and in 
Europe at Basel in North Switzerland. The Honavar people rest 
from work on Sundays and holidays, but the Hdrwdr people except 
the two Mangalor families do not attend to this rule. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Pentecost. From birth to death they do not perform any 
ceremonies except baptism, marriage, and burial. The sacrament of 
baptism is administered at any time after the birth of a child. 
Girls are married after fourteen and boys after eighteen. On the 
occasion nf a marriage the bride^s and the bridegroom^s parents 
each give a dinner. After a death the body is decently dressed 
and laid in a coffin, and carried on the shoulders of four men to the 
Protestant burial-ground where the minister reads 'the service. 
They have no caste headmen. Offences against conduct are anquii'- 
ed into and punished by the missionaries. As the rules of the 
society require that in ^ all cases of misdemeanour no man can be 
punished without the direct evidence of two eye-witnesses belong- 
.,mg to _ the community,..ch^ges are seldom brought home to the / 
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delinquents. They teach their boys and girls to read KAnarese^ 
but do not take to, new pursuits. ' 

, Mara'tM,Sidis, nuinbering about 190, of whom - 100' are 
males and 90 females, are found in small numbers in Supa, 
YelMpur, and- Ankola. Most of them live in the 'forests. They 
are said to have come to Kd;nara from Goa where they were 
brought from East Africa by the Portuguese as slaves and from 
which they escaped.,. It is also said that they were once ,- Christians 
and that they changed their religion after settling in Kanara. 
The names in common nse among men are partly Christian as 
Mannia for Manoel, and Bastia for Sebastiao ; and partly Eanarese 
as Pootia, Sanna, Ganpa, and Lookda. The women^s names are 
said to be all Kanarese as Jetu, Puti, Laxmi, Gampi, Somi, 
Butri, and Nagu. Their surnames are Musen, Matua, Muzua, 
Yambani, and Marai. Persons bearing the same surnames may 
marry. They have no family god and their home speech is 
Konkani, Their parent stock is said to be found in Mozambique. 
The Christian names in use among the men and the absence of 
Christian names among the women supports their tradition that 
when they fled from Goa they had to leave their wives behind 
and took up with Kanara women, some bf whom are said to have 
been Brahman outcastes. They are a branch of the Goa Sidis with 
whom they eat but do not marry. They are dark with broad 
thick lips, curly beards and hair, and slanting foreheads. They 
are not so black as the Christian Sidis, the change in colour 
being apparently due to intermarriage with Hindus. Their home 
speech is Konkani largely mixed with Kanarese. They live in 
small one-storied houses with mud walls and thatched roofs ; and 
their furniture consists of low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, and 
earthen vessels. Their common food is rdgi and rice. They drink 
liquor and have no scruples about eating any flesh except beef 
from which they abstain. They take three meals a day. Their 
first meal, which is eaten at daybreak, consists of the remains of 
the previous evening^s meal, either rdgi-gvnel or ra^i-bread ; the 
second is of rice and pulse or vegetable curry with dry fish ; and the 
third is either ra^i-gruel or bread. Their special dishes are paisa 
or sweet gruel, and doshe or pancakes. The men wear a loincloth, a 
shouldercloth, and a headscarf, and the women wear the robe 
without passing the skirt back between the feet. They cover the 
upper part of the body with the upper end of the robe and wear a 
bodice with short sleeves and a back. The men wear gold earrings 
and silver or copper finger rings and a silver girdle ; and the 
women gold nose and ear rings, glass and tin or silver bangles, 
and gold brass or copper finger rings. The;f have generally a 
spare suit of good clothes. They are hardworking and robust, but 
" cruel and given to robbeiy and are .regarded by their neighbours 
with fear and distrust. They work either as field labourers or on 
public works. As a day labourer, besides his dinner, a man earns 
. eight pounds or 4 shers of grain and a woman four pounds or 2 shers* 
On public works men are paid 6d, {4 am*) and women 3d!. (2 am*) a 
day. Children begin' to work when they ' are about twelve and earn 
about half the wages of a Ml-grown worker.' Their busy seasons 
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ar6 from April to tlio end of June and from September to January. As 

all are labourers, and depend entirely on tlieir earnings, tbey are 
obliged to borrow for tbeir maridages. Tliey borrow £1 126^ to £3 4^. 
(Es. 1 6 - Rs.S2) at Hgb interest generally from HaTig Erdbinans wbom 
they baTe to serve for certain periods to pay off tbe interest. Sums of 
about £1 12s. (Es.l6) are generally repaid in four, and sums of about 
£3 4s. (Es.32) in eight years. About two months'’ work a year is 
required as interest for the smaller, and about four months^ as 
interest for the larger loans. A family of three adults rmd t'wo 
children spends about (Rs. 5) a month; the liousc is worth 
£1 to £2 (Es.l0-Es.20), and the furniture 4s, to 10^?. (Rs.2-Rs.5). 

They rank nest to Ohandris, Arers, Knnbis and fisliemien, 
above * Mhars and other impure classes. They are firm believers 
in soothsaying and in ghosts. They consult professional mediums 
■who are called devlis, employ no Brahmans to perform their 
ceremonies, and have no spiritual guide. They worship an 
nnhusked cocoanut in which they believe the spirits of their ancestors 
live. This cocoanut is changed every year on the last of the 
Titmpaksha Mahal or ancestors^ days in September. The kernel of 
the cocoanut is used for making oil which is burnt before the cocoanut 
god during the Basra holiday in October. On Basra day a new 
cocoanut is installed and the old one taken away. Cooked flesh 
and liquor are offered and caste people ai^e feasted. The daily 
worship of the cocoanut consists in offering it flowers, waving a lighted 
lamp in front of it, and laying before it all the cooked food in the 
house. They have a great regard for village gods and for local 
spirits among whom Sidi or Kaphri spirits are most reverenced. 

To these they offer fowls and sheep and feast on their flesh. In 
villages where the local spirit is a Sidi, the priest is a Sidi. The 
land owners who are generally Havig Brahmans propitiate these 
spirits through Sidi priests, whose office is hereditary, by offering 
them animal sacrifices, cooked food, fruit, flowers, and scents. The 
propitiatory ceremonies are performed once a year, just before the 
sowing season. They do not perform any worship on Hindu holi- 
days except on the last day of Mahdpahsha or All Sonls^ Day and 
on the day of the yearly fair at the shrine of the nearest mother or 
Burgi) when they offer blood sacrifices. On Holi in March, Ytigddi 
in April, Shrdvani in August, and Bipvdli in October, they prepare 
special dishes such as paisa, doshe or pancakes, and roUi or bread. 

When a woman is brought to bed the household is considered 
impure for three days. On the third day they bring ashes and soda 
from the village washerman. The house is cowdimged and all clothes 
are washed. The ashes and soda are dissolved in a vessel and 
sprinkled over the house and the people of the house. On the 
si 2 :th day the saiti ceremony and on the twelfth day the naming 
and cradle ceremonies are performed. Boys are shaved when they 
are about three years, old, None of these ceremonies differ from 
those of lower class Hindus. Boys are generally married between, 
sixteen and twenty-five^and girls before they are twenty. Widow 
marriage is allowed apd practised; polyandry is unknown. 
Proposals for mamage/cpine from the' bride^^ When, " 
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tte parents o£ a boy tMnk of proposing a marriage tlie fatter asks 
a Havig Bralimanj wko is generally Ms creditor^ wketlier the matcli 
will prove happy* If the answer is favom'able he goes with a few 
friends and reiations to the gxrFs house with flowers^ betel leaves^ 
plantains^ and betelnnts. They tell the giiTs parents that they 
have come to ask the girl in marriage and drop into their hands a 
couple of betelnnts folded in betel leaves. The acceptance of 
these offerings implies consent. Then all sit on mats spread on 
the ground^ and the bride is brought and_, after the men have 
settled the price of the girl which varies from £1 8s. to £4 (Rs. 16 - 
Rs. 40)^ the wnineii from the bridegroom^s house ornament her head 
wdth flowers and distribute plantains and betelnnts and leaves. A 
meal of ricGy curry, liquor, and sweet gruel is then served. After this, 
on a convenient day, the heads of the bridegroom’s and bride^s 
houses go together to a Havig astrologer and get a day fixed for 
the wedding for which they pay the priest 3d. (2 ans.) 

The marriage ceremonies last three days. In the evening before 
the beginning of the rejoicings two or more men from the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s houses go to the house of the headman or h iidvanty then 
to the house of the orderly or holkdr^ and afterwards to the houses of 
all other caste people and ask them to the wedding. On the first 
morning in each of the houses women sing songs and rub the bride- 
groom and bride with turmeric paste and bathe them in warm 
water. The bridegroom has a best-man with him and the bride a 
bridesmaid. After this the cocoanut-god is worshipped and guests are 
feasted with liquor, rice, curry, and sweet gruel. The clothes worn 
by the bride and bridegroom at the time of bathing are given to the 
bridesmaid and the best-man. The next evening the bridegroom, 
wearing a waistcloth, a shouldei'cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of 
sandals, and carrjdng in his hands a knife, a cocoanut, and a couple 
of betelnuts and leaves, and wearing the marriage coronet or hashing^ 
goes in procession with his guests to the bride’s where they ai’e seated 
on mats. The women sing merry songs, but there is no instrumental 
music. The headman or bud v ant and the orderly or holkdr and the 
bridegroom and his best-man sit on separate mats. When all are 
seated the head of the bridegroom’s house hands to the parents of 
the bride a tray containing a robe, the price of the girl, flowers, aiid 
any other ornament he intends to give the girl, with betelnuts and 
leaves. These things are taken into the house and the bxide is 
dressed in the now robe and decked with flowers. She is then 
brought into the booth where she stands before the bridegroom, 
separated by a cloth curtain held by two men. The headman calls 
aloud SduacUidn or take care j the curtain is withdrawn and the 
parents join the hands of the couple and pour water on them from 
a small pot, A dinner is then given to all the guests. The newly 
married couple remain in the bride’s house till the evening of the 
next day when the bridegroom wearing the maxTiage coronet conies 
in procession to his house. He I’emains at'' home one day and one 
night and goes back to the bride’s, where he stays five days. 
Ho then returns to his own house' leaving his wife with ^ her 
parents. He again goes to the bride’s -house on the first holiday 
ahd returns to his own house after one , day’s stay, taking, his 'wife 
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with him. They perform no cereiriony either iii honour of a girFa 
coming of age or of her first pregnancy. 

- They bury the dead^ and, after mourning three days, purify them- 
selves with ashes and soda brought from the house of the village 
washerman. When a man is on the point of death they pour into his 
mouth a little cold water in which they dip a leaf of the sweet basil 
plant. After death the body is bathed in warm water, wrapped 
in a new shroud, laid on a bamboo bier^ and carried on tbe 
shoulders of four men. On reaching the burial-ground the bier is 
set down and the corpse lowered into the grave. The grave is 
filled, and cooked rice, fowl, curry, and liquor are offered on the 
grave. On the third day, after undergoing purifilcation, as is done 
on the occasion of a birth, they go with cooked rice, fowl, curry, and 
liquor to the grave, and asking the spirit of the dead to strengthen 
himself by feeding on the offerings, ask him to come home and live 
with the ancestors in the cocoanut. After doing this they come 
home and feed the crows and then the caste people. A person of 
the sex and age of the dead is presented with a suit of clothes. A 
similar feast to the community and the present of a suit of clothes 
is made on the first anniversary of the death. They have an 
hereditary headman called budvant with an orderly called hollcar. 
Breaches of social discipline are punished either with fine or 
excommunication at meetings of adult castemen under the presidency 
of the budvant When the refractory refuse to obey caste decisions 
they are put out of caste until they submit. When a man is under 
sentence of excommunication, none of the caste people hold any 
intercourse with him. They do not send their children to school or 
take to new pursuits, 

Mnsalma'lis, numbering 24,171 of whom 12,256 are males 
and 11,915 females or 5*73 per cent of the total population, are 
scattered over the whole district. They are divided into twelve 
sections, Navaiyats,Dakhnis, Konkanis, Moghals, Maniars, Momins, 
Mapillas, Kakars, Ghulams, Sidis, Dhobis, and Kasilis. All 
Musalmans eat together, but as regards marriage the twelve 
sections form nine distinct clasvses. Dakhnis, Konkanis and Moghals 
intermarry and form one class ,* Momins and Maniars or Patavkers 
combine to form a second class ; and each of the remaining seven 
classes forms a distinct community. 

According to their own tradition the NayIiyats, a name which seems 
to mean new-comers, fled from Kufa at the head of the Persian Gulf 
to escape from the cruelty of HajjaJ Ibn Yusuf who was governoi* 
of Irak about the close of the seventh century. The original 
settlements were recruited by the Persian and Arab merchants, who, 
between the eighth and the sixteenth centuries, settled in large 
numbers in the ports of Western India and married women of the 
country.^ 
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^ Masudi’s Prairies d*Or, II. 86. The Arab tt^aveller Masucli who visited Chewl in the 
early years of the tenth century, apparently from his own observation, states that 

the bulk of the immigrants had married women of the country. According to the 
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The Komahis and Dalbis believe that they came from E4japur in 
Eatnagiri about a century ago under the stress of a grievous 
famine ; the Dakhnis state that they came from Bijapur as soldiers 
and oiBcers during the seventeenth century when Kanara as far 
south as Mirjan was held by the Bijapur kings. The Moghals 
claim descent from Upper Indian Musalmdns who settled in the 
country during the Moghal supremacy (1680-1710)5 and perhaps 
during the rule of Haidar and Tipu of Maisur (1763-1799). The 
MoMms are believed to have come in search of employment in 
1818 when Bijapur passed from the Peshwa to the English; the 
MapillIs^ are immigrants from the Malabar coast; the Kaeaes 
and ^ Kasais have come from Dharw^r since the introduction of 
British rule ; the GhulIms were formerly slaves of the Dakhnis and 
Navaiyats ; the Sibis are descendants of African slaves 'who escaped 
from their masters in Goa ; and the Dhobis are local converts. 

The Navaiyats are found only in Hond.var and its villages and the 
Dakhnis and Konkanis are spread over the whole district. The 
Maniars are found in Karw^r, Ankola and Kumta. The .MoghalS' ■ 
and Momins are confined to Kdrwar. The Mapillas are settled at 
Gangavalli in Kumta and atHon^var.' ’ The Sidis occur in Supa 
and Tellapur, and the Dhobis and Ghuhims in Kdrwar and 
Honiivar. 

The Navaiyats speak Konkani much mixed with K^narese^ and 
the Dhobis Konkani mixed with Mar^thi^ ,the',MapilMs,''MalaydIi^ 
and the rest a modified Hindustani with a large number of Kdnarese 
,.:,and Konkani ..words*. . The language.of.the Navaiyats .and .GhuMms 
does not differ from that of other Navaiyats, nor that of the Dakhni 
GhuMms from the speech of other Dakhnis, 

The Navaiyats are fair^ middle-sissed and disposed to stoutness. 
The men wear close-cut beards. The Dakhnis are of middle 
height^ muscular and spare, but darker and perhaps manlier than 
the Navaiyats. The Moghals are fair and muscular with short 
beards and flat short noses. The Manidrs do not differ from the 
Dakhnis except that they are fairer. The Mapillas are shorty stout 
and sturdy. The Daldis are for the most part short, flabby and 
wheat-coloured. The Sidis are tall and robust, dark-skinned, with 
cuidy hair and beard, thick lips, and slanting brows. The Kdkars 
are short, stout, and strong, with ruddy complexions. The Dhobis 
are short, dark, and stout. 

Well-to-do Navaiyats have one to three storied houses with stone 
walls and tiled roofs. They have front verandas where their visitors 
ai'e received. The inside is divided into several i*ooms according 
to the size of the family. Their furniture consists of one or more 
wooden benches or sofas, low wooden .stools, wooden boxes, straw 
mats, copper and brass cooking and water, vessels, copper or brass 
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first held aloof from the women of the country. Masudi’s statement is of great 
value. There is little reason to doubt that It is true of many other classes of foreign 
settlers along the west coast of India* .whose forefathers nianied with the women of 
the Country aB<i whose descendants like' modern Kay<%ats claim to be of pnje 
’ horthera or western origin, - ■ /' ^ ' 
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plates, and lamps. Some also have wooden cots. The house costs 
£20 to £500 (Rs. 200-Es. 5000) and the furniture £5 to £50 (Rs. 50« 

Rs. 600). Bakhnis, Moghals^ and Mani^rs live in one-storied houses 
with mud or laterite walls and thatched or tiled roofs. ^ They also 
have front verandas which serve for visitors. The insides and tlio 
furniture do not much differ from those of the Navaiyats. The cost 
of the house is £50 to £200 (Rs. 600 -Rs. 2000) and of the furniture 
£2 to £20 (R,s. 20 - Rs. 200). Mipillas and Daldis live in small houses 
with thatched roofs and. mud walls. They are divided into three 
rooms and have very narrow verandas. Their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, straw mats, and earthen vessels and lamps. The 
house costs £2 to £10 (Rs.20«Rs. 100), and the furniture 46\ to £2 
(Rs. 2-Es. 20). Sidis live in small thatched houses, and Khakars in 
tiled huts with no furniture except earthen cooking vessels, a few 
copper vessels, and straw mats for sitting and sleeping on. The 
houses of Dhobis resemble those of Dakhnis, except that they 
have sheds for drying clothes. They cost £1 to £3 (Rs.l0-Rs.30), 
and the furniture 10^. to £1 (Rs.5-Rs, 10). The houses of Dakhni 
Ghulams do not differ from those of other Dakhnis, nor those of 
Navaiyat Ghulams from the houses of other Navaiyats. 

The staple diet of the well-to-do is rice-gruel boiled and strained 
dry and fresh fish curry. The Kakars and others ^vho live above 
the SahyMris use millet bread instead of rice and dried fish or 
mutton instead of fish curry. The poor people on the coast live 
partly on rice and partly on rdgi. All take three meals a day; the 
first meal consists of rice-gruel taken at daybreak with mango 
pickle ; the second, at noon, is of boiled rice strained dry, with 
fish curry ; and the third at eight in the evening does not di&r from 
the second. The poorer classes take gruel in the morning, Ttuji 
gruel at noon, and rice and fish curry at night. Kakars and 
other inland Musalmms take their first meal of pulse or mutton 
curry and their second after sunset of bread and curry. Above 
the Sahyadris most eat mutton daily, and near the coast few eat 
mutton, fowls, or beef except on grand occasions and on the Eamssdn, 
Bakar-id, and Muharram holidays. Drinking spirits and eating p)ork 
are forbidden, though some Daidis, Kakars, and Kasais drink liquor 
and fermented palm-juice. Public dinners are given on occasions 
of marriage, death, and circumcision. The special dishes are liMr 
that is rice boiled in cocoanut-milk and sweetened with molasses ; 
fuldo that is rice boiled and seasoned with clarified butter and 
onions and eaten with mutton or beef curry; and rice-bread and fowl 
or mutton curry. Dakhni Ghul4ms use the same food as other 
Dakhnis and Navaiyat GhuMms as other Nav^^ats, All are fond 
of smoking tobacco and chewing betelnut and leaves with lime, 
catechu, and tobacco. Some take snuff and others take bhang ox’ 
hemp and opium, but these practices are considered discreditable. 

A feast to a hundred men costs about £2 (Rs.2()). 

The Nav|,iyat .men-. wear reddish checked waistcloths called ''1 
, lungis hanging from the hip ^ to the ankles without passing the end 
between the Ipgs.'^ ^ Their ■headdx’ess is a small embroidbred red 
jkulicap with;’4red£ handkei^ohief ^wrapped xwiid ul , ^ 
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Indoors the upper part of the body is bare ; out of doors they 
wear a white or coloured cotton or silk jacket with a cotton or silk 
shawl which they carry under one arm or oyer one shoulder. They 
wear country sandals. Indoors the Nav^iyat women wear the robe 
like other Musalm^n w^omen and a bodice with short sleeves and a 
back. Out of doors they use wooden shoes like those worn by Hindu 
sanydsis or ascetics^ and a checked overcloth which covers their 
head and the whole body like a veil and cloak. Among the 
Eavaiyats a man^s every-day dress costs 85. to £1 (Rs.4- Es. 10) and 
a “womanh 6.?, to 16s. (Rs. 8-Rs, 8). Dakhni and Maniar men 
ordinarily wear a white waistcloth passing the skirt between the 
legSj a shouldercloth^ and a headscarf ^ none oE which differ from 
those worn by high class Hindus. Those who are military officers 
wear white drawers^ long white or coloured coats^ head-scarves^ 
and shoes. Government messengers who belong to this class of 
Miisalmtos w^ear a jacket or bandi instead of the waistcloth. The 
women wear the robe without passing the skirt between the legs^ and 
a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The upper end of the 
robe after covering the back is drawn over the head and breast. 
When they go out they wear a loose white over-cloth or sheet 
which covers the body except the face and feet. A man^s every-day 
dress costs 6^. to 12^. (Rs. 3“Rs.-6), and a' woman^s '8^. to 12^. 
(Rs. 4 - Rs. 6) . Among the Mdpillas the men wear a white or checked 
waistcloth without passing the end between the fee t^ a close 
fitting jacket^ a red headscarf, and sandals. The shape of 
the clothes does not differ from that of the Navaiyats but the 
material is cheaper. The women wear the robe like the waistcloth 
without drawing the upper end over the back. They cover the 
upper part of the body with a loose jacket, and the head, like Khoja 
women, with a white or coloured kerchief. Daldi men wear the 
loincloth and wrap round the waist a narrow cloth without passing 
the end between the legs. They also wear a shoiildercloth and a 
skullcap. Kakar, Kasdi, and Sidi men dress in Marathi fashion, 
in a waistcloth, a tight fi.tting' jacket, and a headscarf. The 
women of the Daldis, Kakars, and Sidis wear the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They draw the upper 
end of the robe over the head, and wear a bodice with short sleeves 
and a back. Neither Daldi, Kakar, Sidi, nor Mapilla women wear 
the overcloth when they go out-of-doors. Most Eavaiyats, 
Dakhnis, and other well-to-do men wear either country sandals 
or Dharwar shoes, costing 1^. to Is. 6<J. (8-12 ans») the pair. Both 
men and women keep costly clothes in store and wear them on 
holidays and at weddings. Boys of less than fourteen generally 
dress in a pair of gay coloured drawers or faiydmds, a long coat, 
and a headscarf with a pair of slippers i and girls in skirts and 
backed bodices. Boys wear round their neck silver chains with 
a pendant gold coin either an Akbari mohary an English sovereign, 
or a Portuguese crusada. They also wear silver bracelets and- gold 
or silver finger rings. Girls wear gold nose;, and ear rings, gold or 
silver necklaces, gold or silver -bracelets, and 'gold or silver finger 
rings* Men- wear few ornamenfcs,^ except; a -.silver waistband and a 
.set of gold or', silver finger ringSv,-,;, "Women wear gold noserings, 
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earrings, necklaces, bracelets either of gold or silver, and gold or 

silver finger rings. 

The Nav^iyats, including the Ghnlani Navaiyats and the Ihiiuar^, 
are even-tempered and hardworking, but have not a good name for 
honesty. The Dabhnis including the Ghnhim Dakhnis are hot- 
tempered and truthful but lazy. The Daldis arc lazy md timid. 
The Moghals, Mapillas, and Sidis are hardworking but proud, 
Khakars are willing to work but have not a good name for honesty. 
The Dhobis are quiet hardworking and even-tempered. 

Except a few head and chief constables, some pensioned miliiory 
officers, and some revenue clerks, most Daklniis are eitlicr 
messengers in the revenue and judicial departments and police 
constables or husbandmen, or petty traders retailing fruit eggs 
and hides. A small number live on incomes derived from hereditary 
land. The Kasdis are sheep-butchers and earn about £20 
(Es. 200) a year. Some Dakhnis who live on the banks of rivers 
own and work boats. Maniars are mostly peddlers hawking cotton 
and thread, glass bangles, beads, knives, needles, combs, and sundry 
silk articles ; some of them also deal in. cloth. Moghals, Mapillas, and 
Sidis are unskilled labourers and gardeners. The Daldis, from 
dalad fishing, catch and cure fish and go to sea as sailors. Kakars 
work as horse-keepers. Navaiyats are large landed proprietors and 
merchants, who deal in country and European cloth. They are also 
moneylenders. The Navaiyat Ghulams are traders and tlxo BaMini 
Ghulams are messengers and husbandmen. The Navaiyat traders 
earn £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 2000) a year. The yearly salary of 
Navaiyat clerks employed in shops, exclusive of food, vaifos ft'om 
£10 to £30 (Es. 100*Rs.800). The Maniars earn £10 to £30 
(Rs. 1 00 -Rs, 300) . Except of landholders, military ponsionorB, and 
clerks the average yearly income is about £10 (Rs. 100). All rest 
from work on the Ramzan and Baker Ids, and on the last two days 
of the Muharram. In the rural parts if a Musalman dies the other 
Musalnian villagers stop work for a day. Traders are busiest in 
the fair season and husbandmen during the xmns. Navaiyats and 
Maniars save enough to meet marriage and other special expenses 
without borrowing. Dakhnis and others, though not scrimped for 
food, borrow to meet marriage expenses and are generally in 
debt. Daldis generally build their huts on lands belonging to 
others j but most other Musalmtlns own land either as propxietors or 
as permanent tenants* 

Except Daldis, Kas^is, Sidis, and Kdkars, the Ktinara Miisalmitns 
are careful to keep the rules of their religion. Each settlement, 
however small, has a mosque with a muUa or priest and daily 
pmyers, and a special weekly meeting on Fridays at noon when the 
hmi or Judge, the deputy Mz% the hhatib ot preacher, or the 
mulla leads ^ the prayers,/ The Nav%ats, Konkanis, MApill& 
and the Daldis ax’e Shifis and some of the remaining classes are 
Hanafis* In most houses the Knrm m read either by the head of the 
family, or if he cannot 'read by some hired reader. The different 
Muhammadan settlements are grouped into oix^cles, each under afcfei 


from foimier Mnsalmmi rulers. These grants have been continued 
by the British Government. But the hmi’s duties are now con- 
finod to registering marriage contracts' and presiding'' over ' inee tings 
to settle social disputes. The hhatihs mxA. mullas also hold free 
IjMul-grauts. Where the h&£s circle is too large to admit of his 
attending all marriages he appoints a deputy or ndiK The ''wuMa 
can road, prayers and Mmtih can preach whether or not the 
hmi is ^present, but the ndib cannot act without' the Km€s 
permission. The mosque is generally in charge of at least four 
laymen of character called mutmmlUs or wardens. The midlas 
jire also loaders of the burial service, preparing the shroud, 
bathing tho body, and reading prayers at the grave. Besides at 
mosques Mnsalmans worship at the shrines or of saints or 

2nrs. At these shrines people make vows, burn incense, and offer 
plantains, molasses, and cocoanuts. Each of the larger shrines has 
a beadle or whose office is to sweep and light the shrine 

and receive the vows. They also hold Government lands free of 
rent. Once a year on the anniversary of the. saint these shrines 
are lighted and a dinner is given to the Muhammadans of the 
neighbourhood. Most Kanara Mnsalmans have a fair acquaintance 
with the leading tenets of their faith. They believe that when 
the funeral party retires forty paces from the grave, two angels 
called Munkir and Nakir enter the grave, and ask the dead man, 
by whom he was created, who is his Prophet, and whose rules of 
conduct he followed. If the man^s life was good he answers 
My God is Alla, my Prophet Muhammad, and my conduct was 
guided by the precepts of Muhammad. If a man^s life has been 
sinful ho grows confused and is unable to answer. After these 
angels have visited it, the soul of the righteous enjoys the pleasures 
of heaven and the soul of the wicked suffers the torments of hell till 
the judgment-day when the righteous go to heaven and the wicked 
for a certain period to hell. Eternal damnation is reserved for the 
unbelieving. ', 

As women seldom take part in processions during the day all 
joyful Mnsalman ceremonies are held at night. When women are 
required to go out during the day they are careful to keep to bye- 
paths and both at night and day they enter the house by the back 
door. After child-birth women keep the house for forty days. 
As soon as the child is born it is washed, wrapped in a cloth, and 
laid in a winnowing-fan. The muUa or some elderly neighbour 
comes, offers a prayer, and names the child. For three days the 
mother is fed on rice-gi:uel sweetened with molasses and without 
salt, and, the child with rice water mixed with molasses. On th© 
fourth day the mother gets her usual diet and begins to suckle 
the child. The midwife who may be of any caste remains with the 
woman for six days. About nightfall on the sixth women neighbours 
cjomo to the house. The midwife places on a plantain leaf two 
pounds (on© sher) of rice, a cocoanut, some betelnuts and leaves, 
and 'some plantains and Jessamine floweim. ^ Fine cooked rice 
Boasoned with butter and the fried leg of a cook are offered to th© 
contoots of the plantain leal with the prayer that the child may b© 
'■destiaod to far© well. Women watch ,the rice and betelnufc by 
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turns during the whole night. The i^est of the women, after taking 
a supper of rice, fowl curry, and sweetened rice an.d cocoamit milk 


OThhir, pass the night in singing* At dawn the midwife carries 


the things away and the guests return to their hoines. On tho 


fortieth day they cook rice cuny and sweetened rice boiled m 
cocoanut milk, and ask the mullahs wife and other women* When 
the guests are come the young mother goes along with them to the 
'well, and lighting a lamp waves it over the well. Lamp-black or 
antimony is rubbed on the well, and a couple of betel leaves and 
nuts are dropped into it. They return to the house and are feasted. 

Boys are circumcised between one and eight. The village barber, 
who is specially trained for the work, performs the operation and 
is paid Ig. to 46‘* (8 C6^s.-Rs. 2) in cash, besides a now handker- 
chief worth about Is. (8 ans.). On the day before that fixed for 
the ceremony a dinner is given to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
The ceremony of circumcision generally takes place in the afternoon. 
In the country both men and women are invited. The boy is 
seated on a stool and his hands and feet are held by some strong 
man. The mother who is surrounded by women guests is made to 
stand in a small wooden tub filled with water with two rice cakes on 
her head. The barber draws out the foreskin with a pair of pincers 
and cuts ofi the skin with a razor. As soon as the operation is 
over a little water from a metal pot is poured on the head of the 
boy^s mother. The cakes which were on the mother^s head are given 
to a Musalm^ln beggar with l|dl. to Qd, in cash (1 -4 ans.) and some 
molasses. The guests are treated to a meal of rice, curry, and rice 
sweetened and boiled in cocoanut milk. The ceremony costs £2 to 
£10 (Rs. 20~Rs. 100). Few perform the hismiUa or initiation but all 
perform the akJiika or sacrifice ceremony. The sacrifice consists 
of killing one or more goats and feeding the caste people with ^ntMo 
and meat curry. Navaiyat, Dakhni, Maniar, Moghal, and Gluilam 
women do not appear in public except with a veil or liirka. 
Mapilla, Sidi, Kakai', Dhobi, and Daldi women go out without a 
veil. 


There is no rule enjoining early marriage, but girls are generally 
married before they come of age and boys between sixteen and 
twenty-five. Divorce and widow marriage, though allowed, are rare. 
Formal proposals for marriage come from the bridegroom^s father 
who first ascertains from the bride^s people that the proposal will 
not be rejected. The master and the mistress of the bridegroom^s 
house, accompanied by male and female neighbours go to the bride^s 
house with a robe and flowers, and betel leaves and nuts. The women 
go into the house and dress the girl in the new robe and deck her 
with ornaments and flowers. The men fix the amount of the 
marriage settlement or mahar^ which tho husband has to pay tho 
wife.. The amount. varieS' from 10^. to £100 (Rs*5-Rs.l000). 
Betel leaves and cocoahuts are then distributed to the house people 
,, and neighbours and ^ atl'. present are treated to a meal of- rice 
enrry and sweet rice. bpiled in; cocoanut .milk. Like other natives 
<A Kinara^they^ er^^ct'^ls^g© .booths, and send.-S^ man 

^ oallad wi'* whose dji^. to^ipyitenall the community to be present ■ 
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during tlie marriage. Tlie marriage ceremonies last five days. On Chapter IIL 
tie first day the feast of /laMar^ in memory of deceased ancestors 
is held^ and neighbours, particular friends and relations are 
invited. This feast consists of pulcio and fowl or mutton curry. On 
the second day a party from the bridegroom^ s house and another 
from the bride^s go in procession with molasses turmeric paste sweet 
oil and scented flowers^ and deck the bride with flowers and rub her 
with the paste, oil, and powder. After this the whole community are 
invited and treated to a meal the same as that on the previous day. 

On the third day, after the arrival of the guests, a party from the bride’s 
house come with music bringing a garland qt hdr y a crest or furay"" 
and a badge or shera of flowers, a gold ring with the bridegroom’s 
name engraved on it, another ring, a headscarf, a long coat, 
trousers, drawers, a handkerchief or mmctZ, apair of sandals or Jtifa, 
a copper tray for betel leaves, a brass spittoon, a small copper pot, a 
bx’ass basin or tasht^ a copper plate or ihalay a copper cup or lot and 
nine new earthen pots. These things are taken into the house 
where a party of twenty- five women are assembled who have come 
from the bride’s house by bye-paths. The bridegroom then comes and 
bathes in the bath-room and after he is bathed his female relations 
pour on his head scented water from, the nine new pots that came 
from the bride’s house. They then make the bridegroom sit on a 
stool and wave round his head copper coins which they drop in a 
tray laid at his feet. They afterwards place in his hands silver 
coins worth 2^9. to 10^. (Re.l -Rs, 5). The money which was waved 
round his head is given to a Muhammadan woman called musliaha 
whose duty is to accompany the people of the house when they go to 
invite women guests. The men guests are asked by the izniy who has a 
fixed allowance and for his services has the right to take to his house 
a plateful of cooked food from all public dinners. The bridegroom 
afterwards goes to put on the dress brought from the bride’s house 
and the guests begin to feast. After the meal the bridegroom fully 
attired comes into the wedding booth. When he makes his appear- 
ance the guests rise and salute him and again sit down, and he 
takes his seat along with them. All relations and friends of the 
bridegroom then rub him with scented oil and present him with 
ornaments of gold or silver or with shawls or waistcoats. Mean- 
while the guests amuse themselves listening* to singing and dancing 
girls. When this is finished the bridegroom goes in procession, 
often on horseback, to the bride’s house in company with all the 
guests. This is called shabgast As soon as the procession enters 
the bride’s wedding booth the bridegroom’s party is received with 
every mark of respect, and the Mzi or his deputy draws out and 
registers the marriage contract which is signed by the bridegroom 
and by the agent for the bride. When the marriage contract, which 
provides for a marriage settlement, is read in the booth the mother 
or any kinswoman whose husband is alive puts round the bride’s 
neck a fivefold string of black beads. This is called the hccha. 

The Md is paid a marriage fee of 6^. (Es. 3). If the ceremony 
is performed by the deputy Mzi he keeps 4^. (Rs. 2) and hands the 
remaming 2 , 9 , (Re.l), to tlie hazu '-/.TheTest of the night is spent in 
; hearing songs -aB-d watching danring-girls dance, -Most guests, 
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6s:c6pt nsar TGlatioiis and special friends;^ retire before daybreak. In 
tbe morning a feast is given by tbe bride's people, and in tlie 
afternoon, at tlie invitation of the women the bridegroom enters tlie 
women's quarters where he sits on a bed with a companion^ who is 
generally a young lad. The bride is seated oppsite to him^ with 
her face covered. Between them a copy of the Kurdn is placed on a 
low wooden stool. The white sheet that covered the bride's face is 
removed by a near female relation of the bride. ^ The bridegroom^ 
the bride^ or any other person who can read Arabic, opens the book, 
and the chapter on peace is read aloud. The bride then bids fare- 
well to her parents and relations and is led by tliein into the hall 
where the sister of the bride or some other near female relation 
says to the parents of the bridegroom, 'Heretofore we cherished the 
girl as we could. Now we make her over to you and pray you 
will treat her as your daughter.' At this the bridegroom comes 
forward and lifting the, bride in his arms places her either in a 
bullock carriage in which he and his companion and the bride's 
female companions also sit, or on horseback. A private dinner 
party is then given in the bridegroom's house. Next morning the 
pair are bathed by women in turmeric water. At night they go 
to the bride’s house whei’e they are again bathed. On the fifth day 
the pair return to the bridegroom's house and a feast is given to all 
the female relations of the bride who ai’e specially invited. After 
the feast cocoanuts and wheat-flour cakes, stuffed with scraped cocoa- 
kernel and molasses and fried in cocoanut oil, are put in the kps of 
all relations, one cake in the laps of distant relations and seven, in 
the mother's lap. This is called parent-meeting or samdi mildm. 
During the whole of the marriage Mnsalman women sing Ilmdastfim 
songs in the house and country musicians play. About a fortnight 
after the marriage the bride comes to her parents with a variety of 
sweetmeats which are distributed to her relations friends and 
neighboux's. She remains at her father's for a week or ten days 
and returns with similar eatables which are distributed among the 
boy's friends. The couple are afterwards invited with some friends 
on the Kh’udba holiday and after dinner the bridegi'oom and brido 
are presented with clothes. Then the bridegroom goes homo 
leaving his wdfe to follow in a couple of days. 

If a married girl is living in her husband's house when she comes 
of age, women from her own house accompanied by mnsicians go 
to her husband's with several kinds of sweetmeats. On arriving 
they enter the women's room and deck the girl with flowers and lay 
in the upper half of her robe a small quantity of sweetmeats, part 
of which she eats. A dinner is served to the visitors and to female 
neighbours, and they return home. If the girl is living at liter 
mother's wiien she comes of age a party of women from her husband's 
house come .and deck her with flowers and are given a dinner. The 
'cost of this ceremony varies from £1 to £2 (EsJ0-Rb.2O). .When 
a woman becomes pregnant for the first time her mother's people treat 
her in the ^ same way^aa when, she oamo of age. At tlio* seventh 
month she is ^ taken to her mother's house and seldom returns to her 
husbapd .until four months .after the child is born. 
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can read tie If is called and in a loud voice recites the chapter 
on death and the happy future of the believer. The creed and the 
prayer for forgiveness are read and a little sugared water is 
dropped into the nioiith of the dying* man. When all is over the 
people of the house wail bitterly and beat their mouths. The eyes 
of the dead are carefully closed and the great toes are tightly tied 
together. On hearing of the death all men of over ten years of age 
come decently dressed to the house of mourning*. The bier and a 
plank about six feet long by two broad is brought from the mosque. 
A plot of ground about six feet by thi’ee is dug about six inches 
deep and a scaffolding of bamboos about a foot high is tied over it 
and the plank laid upon it. The toes are untied and the body is 
carefully washed with hot water by men if it is a niaUj, andby 
women if it is a woman. It is then clothed in a white waist cloth 
or lungi and a long shirt called Jcafni. Antimony or black salve is 
applied to the eyes, and the body is wrapped in two white scented 
shrouds which have been prepared by the muUa. The shrouds are 
tied with three bandages, aVthe head, the middle, and the feet. 
Before the bandage is tied over the head friends relations and 
neighbours come and beg pardon for any evil they may have done 
the deceased and offer Mm their forgiveness should he in any way 
have wronged them. The wife comes forward with sobs and 
fi*ees her husband from the marriage settlement and the mother 
frees him from the claim which she has to his support. The bandage 
is tied above the head and the face is hid. The body is laid in the 
bier and carried on the shoulders of four men who with others call 
Ldildha illalldli^ ^ There is no Grod but one^. As soon as the body 
is taken away, the widow takes off her lucky necklace, her 
nose-ring', her glass bangles, and her bracelets. As they carry the 
body the bearers pray that the sins of the dead may be forgiven. 
The body is taken to the mosque and laid there, while the people 
wash. They then stand in three lines behind the bier and pray, 
and after praying start for the grave. On reaching the grave, which 
lias already been dug, the people once more pray. Two of the 
bearers go into the grave and one standing at the head and one at 
the feet lower the body and lay it with the head to the north, 
leaning on the right side, that it may face Mecca, When the 
body is in its place all the three shroud bands are untied. All 
present repeat the prayer called hulhula, and pass to two men 
in the grave three handfuls of earth which they lay under the 
head of the corpse. The men in the grave come out and all 
thrice throw handfuls of earth into the grave saying, ^ Of earth we 
made you, to earth we retui'n you, and from earth shall raise you on 
the resurrection day/ The midla prays and pours a large potfui 
of W'ater on the grave . The whole party retire forty paces and 
again pray. After this they return to the house of mourning, 
and standing at the door, pray for the soul of the dead. Relations 
and particular friends remain with the family and dine with them. 
Some near relations pass their time- at . home reading the Kurdn 
with friends and relations until the fortieth day, but most only till 
the tenth day. On the second and the third day they go to the 
' mosque and pray, '.On the morning, of the third day a large number 
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of friends and relations meet in tlie mosque, and after liearing 
the proper portion of the Kurin read^ pray that the merit of 
this act of devotion may pass to the soul of the dead. On this a 
tray of flowers and a vessel of scented water is passed among the 
guests who each pick one flower, dip it in the scent, and lay it on the 
grave with the short prayer called Dariid, The rest of the flowers 
and the scent are also laid on the grave^ and two stones are planted 
on the grave, one at the head and one at the foot. Fried rice 
called cJhimnuri, dry dates, and sweetmeats are handed round and 
the guests withdraw. On the tenth and fortieth days after death, 
and again when a year is over, dinners of mutton are given, when 
the guests pray that the dead may rest in peace. 

Among Kanara Musalmdns the Navaiyats, the Dakhnis inclading 
the Moghals, and the Konkanis hold the highest social position ; next 
come the Manidrs and Memans, then the Mapillas, Khakars, 
Ghuldms, Sidis and Kasais, and last the Dhobis. 

Serious breaches of social rules are brought to the notice of tha 
Kcm who calls a meeting of adult Musalmilns, and presiding over it 
passes a decision in accordance with the opinion of the majority. 
Minor offences are punished with fine which is partly credited to tli© 
mosque and partly spent in entertaining the coinmimity. In 
scandalous cases the offenders in addition to paying fines are orderecl 
to ask public pardon. In default the offenders are excommunicatacT 
until they submit to the decision of them caste-fellows. 

Under the influence of European officers, Mnsalmans are beginning 
to send their boys to vernacular schools and may be said to be in a 
fair way of improving. 

Sulta'n Lads, numbering 81 of whom 40 were males and 41 
females, are found in the Haliyal sub-division. They at^e half- 
Muhammadans and half-Hindus and have Mullas for their priests. 
They are said to keep all Hindu customs on the occasions of birth 
marriage and death, and do not undergo the rite of circumcision. 
They are butchers and liquor-sellers and are comparatively well oif , 
Turk Ba'Ms, numbering 65 of whom 35 are males and 
30 females, are found at Murdeshvar in Honavar. They a, re sard 
to be descendants of Konkani and Sonar outcastes. The founder 
of the caste is believed to have been one Babi, who, having been 
forcibly converted to Islam by Tipu Sultan and having reverted 
to Hinduism on Tipu^s death, gained the surname of Turk, 
which is the common title for Muhammadans in Kanara. His 
family intermarried with the illegitimate children of Sonar and 
Konkani women and this practice still continues. The names in 
common use among the men are, Ganpaya, Ramaya, >Sluva-ppa, 

; Sheshgneri, and Kushta, and among the women, Nagamma, Shanteri, 

' Subbi, Savitri and Rnkmini. They ai:e fair, muscular, and strongly- 
. made, living in one-storied houses with either miid or laterite walk 
' ■ ' and thatched or tiled toofe. . Their ordinary diet includes rice, vego- 
, ^ tables, and fish. Their holiday dishes do not differ from those of 
,the Konkanrs..,-, The dress and. speech of the 'men as well as of the 
' W^wdo^u:. not; pffier tom tihose of the Konkanis. They are petty 
' ' i their own or hired lanai 
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They are generally hardworking and thrifty, living above want^ 
though forced to borrow to meet marriage and thread ceremonies. 
They employ Havig Brahmans as their family priests and to conduct 
their ceremonies. Boys are gh’t with the sacred thread between 
eight and eleven ; girls are married before eleven, and boys between 
sixteen and twenty. The details of their naming, puberty, and death 
ceremonies do not differ in any important particular from those of 
the Kushasthalis. The dead are burnt and mourned ten days. 
The heads of widows are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. 
As a class they are religious, like the Sahasrastkers, being specially 
devoted to the worship of Venkatramana of Tirupati. They have 
great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, and ghosts. Their religious 
Teacher is the head of the Sm^rt monastery at Shringeri in west 
Maisur. But they are not strict followers of their sect and have a 
leaning towards Vaishnavism. A family of five spends about 145. 
(Es. 7) a month. They send their boys to school and are ready to 
take to any new calling which promises well. 

EnropeailS, numbering 45 of whom 30 were males and 15 
females, are found at Karwar, Yellapur, and Sirsi. With the 
exception of three, two Basel Protestant missionaries and a forest 
contractor who are Germans, they are English Government servants. 

Clliliese, numbering 25 of whom 15 were males and 10 females, 
are found at Karwar. They are convicts transported by the English 
from China. They are said to have been convicted and punished 
for piracy with murder. Some of them have turned Eoman 
Catholics and some are still Buddhists. The Christians have 
married Goa Christian girls and have children by them. Some work 
as masons, some as sweepers, some as gardeners, and some do 
wicker work. They are passionate if provoked and are under police 
surveillance as they are suspected of theft and robbery. They are 
good workmen earning Is, to 25. (8 ans.-Ee.l) a day. 

Beni Israels, numbering 25 of whom 14 were males and 11 
females, are found in the towns of Karwar and Yellapur. They are 
Government servants, speaking a corrupt Marathi, and not differing 
from the Beni Israels or Indian Jews of Bombay to which class 
they belong. 

Pa'rsis, numbeilng 1 7 of whom 9 were males and 8 females, are 
found in Karw4r. Three of them are Government servants and the 
rest traders. They come from Bombay and do not differ from the 
Bombay Parsis. 

According to the 1881 census eight towns had more than 5000 
and two of the eight more than 10,000 people. Excluding these 
eight towns, which together numbered 57,880 or 13*70 per cent of 
the population, the 364,010 inhabitants of Kanara were distributed 
over 1102 villages, giving an average of one village for 3*54 square 
miles and of 330*30 people to each village. Of tliell02 villages 271 
had less than 100 people, 276 between 100 and 200, SS2 between 200 
and 500, 111 between 500 and 1000, 47 between 1000 and 2000, 
8 between 2000 and 8000, and 6 between 3000 and 6000. Besides 
the 1102 villages there were 2490 inhabited and eighty uninhabited 
■btoletSv-,, , 
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of two or more holdings, grams or villages of two or inoro luii}d<‘fH, 
and m/oganis or groups of two or moi^e villages. Lliulcr the new or 
survey system the revenue charge of a shinhhog or viliago ac’coiutt-' 
ant takes the place of the mdgani or village group. Some garden 
villages are inhabited solely by Havigs and their dependents ; most 
other villages have a mixed population^ 

According to the 1881 census, of 74,991 the total number of 
houses, 68,832 were occupied and 6159 unoccupied. The total gave 
an average of 19*17 houses to the square mile, and the 68,882 
occupied houses an average of 6*12 inmates to each house. Kdnara 
, houses may he arranged under four classes. Houses of the first 
class are two-storied, with verandas and front yards, tiled roofs. 


laterite walls, and wooden ceilings, containing a hall, two or t-hroo 


j 


There is uo marked difference between a Kauarese hamlet and n 
Kanarese village. As the whole of the district has not been surveyed 
the returns are uncertain. Some villages include scvoriil hamlets 
widely apart, and in many cases the lands of different villages are 
mixed together. This confusion arises from the practice of including 
in a single private or temple estate plots of land lield by one owner 
in several villages. Kdrwdr before the smwey had only thirty-sovum 
villages, under the survey it has sixty-oue. Similarly ^iu Kumta 
the number of villages has been raised from 361 to 260. Under 
the old system the units were sthals or holdings, muji'ita or hamlels 


sleepiug rooms, a cook-room, a bath-room, and a cattlo-slied, Tho 
floors of all are smeared with a w^ash of co\ydung‘ and polishc-d by 
stones. The bath-room and the cattle-shed form a separate block 
which generally stands behind the main building. ITouses of the 
second class are two-storied, with mud walla, latcxnte pillars, tluitclied 
roofs, and floors cow^dunged and polished as in first class houses. 
Houses of the third class are smaller than first and second class 
houses. They are one-storied, with mud walls, laterite pillars, 
thatched roofs, and wooden ceilings. Houses of tho fourth class are 
small one-storied huts or cottages, with mud wattled reed or epeoa- 
palm leaf walls and thatched roofs. The walls of houses of the first 
and second classes are plastered wdth cement and those of other 
houses with cowdimg mixed with mud. In the smaller or third 
class houses the side verandas are used as cattle-sheds and ^ ^ 

rooms. In the palm and spice garden country the houf^^e \yf thcT* 
Havig owner stands in the middle and the labourers live \xitB on 
the skirts of the garden. The furniture of most Kai\ara houses 
includes straw mats, wooden boxes, benches, stools, Ih'ass lamps, 
copper brass and bell-motal vessels, and, in the houses^ of the vich 
silver dining and drinking plates and cups. Some H mdu families^ 
who know English, use fables,- chairs, and other articl4s of European * 
furniture, and some Native- Christians and liirasiailig um Enrfkk - i 
cookery, glassware, and cutlery, v ^ 

Except in Haliy^l and Mundgod petty divisions Jwhich border on 
, Belgauna and Dh^rwdr,; there- are no village. oo%tnitniHes 
The village establishment is ''fnore complete in tk^^ * 
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tliaii ill tlioso liolow tlie Siiliyadris. . A oompleto village comBiiiiiity 
coiifcaiiivS a pfiToIiit or family pi'iest^' B^joishi or astrologer, ati, archuk or 
teaiple servmili, mukte^sars or temple ■■coiiiicil, apmiehdloT goldsmitli, 
a erwpeiitei% ail ar/am* or blaelcsmitb, a kelasi or barber, 

a niittlivai or wasbennaii, a shimpi or tailor, a hmnhwr or potter, anil 
a ehiimgAr or sboeniakcr; and of village officers tlie gmida or village 
lioadmaa, flio .^hthibhofj or village accooixtant, and the vgrruri or 
villa.go nu^ssonger. Besides tliese tbe paiaumhitH or sliopkeopor 
in fi Hind ill largtHvacliiig villages. Not more tliaii twenty-tive ])or 
c^ent of tlio villages liave tbe full establislnneiit of officers and 
sonants. Of tiic Uoverninont officers, as a rule, tlie headnum or 
pAtil is found alone in each village, and the accountant or shihibhog 
and ilio inossengor or ifgmui m ' mArpii or village group* 
Idle lietidman in. Kdnara, villages is not an hereditary but a Govern-* 
inont stiptnuJiary officer chosen for his position and wealth. 
Forrnerl}^ most lumdmcn belonged to the lower orders of hushaiHlinen, 
Kildors, Goiidas, llalepa.iks, Komarpaiks, Karivakkals, Shenigars, 
or Miinithiis. Of late in several cases the office has been given to 
Havigs, Shell vis, Sfunsvats, Jlabbus^ Ohitpavaiis, Liiigayats, Jains, 
and Miiievars. The htlkarnl or village accountant as a rule is a 
Br/ihinaiu ^.Phe iigmui or messenger is either a Halepaik, Komtirpaik, 

1..1iongh lie is not so |iowerfn1 as in districts where the offieo is 
lienHlitary, the Kaiuira village heudmon takes a leading pu-rt hi 
viilngi^ iilTairs, Ho gmif^ is his importance as the leailin^ of village 
rereiiimiicH and IVsiivals, that few are held, unless iiui hemlinan or 
some member of his family is presimt* Me is tbe first to receive tl , 10 

.beteliint and ieavi s. at social galherings, and tlie oflerings and ilowcr 

gariunds at r<‘!igi<kns gatherings. Under the Madras Government 
til! IBthi, in adciition to his rovenuo and police diiiios, the village 
licrtdmaii was Iht* head of the village eoumd! or paneJulgHt which 
ileciiled petty civil disputes, Thougii ho no longer has ihis Judicial 
power, the Inmiiaau is stil! often cronsullcd and appointed mediator 
ill disjudes bet ween neighbouring villages or between laiuilord and 
fonaiik He uIhi settles family qnarreLs between hnsband anti wife, 
piinait and cliihb bndfier and firoilier. On mumage and other great* 
family festivals a wimie viliago is seldom feasted* But. a himiimaii 
Of rich lantlhtdder besides the caste people of his own and neighbouf- 
irig villagers oftc‘ii asks as many as 1000 or even 2000 <?f bis tcmaiits, 
fichl Hervants, iiiid other poor neigiiboHrs. A.ibirth, tlnavul-girding, 
laarringe, death, memorial, and forest feasts or miMmJmi a iniiniKV 
<»f gnosis arc genemdiy fetid As a- mie caste and otlicrr neighbfnirs 
are asked to marriages, caste people alone to ilealha, aiHl only a 
few friciiils ami rehitions to tiirtli, immioriali aiul cither feasts. 


' ^ Oil fiinml. iVftHi iluyn ilai |wplr ihr Iwmgc^ d ilw vlllaicc in a 

puJaiiqiiifi in 31 nvin*^ ihiilt cii IlitiUirckr tif thci At tlie riv4*r hatik iii*' 

tlir aa*!, ilirir iwirimdki In tlin water pun! lake a nnsal wWhIa m 
ifmnaily pr«3|«wvti the After thts prooimnn r#tarn« with iiniHic imtl 
liiiiicuig walking in Croiii On tlmm ferait foawit dayi the vlilaga m Mglitcil pi 
iiiglA mid cn tliclr wily l>iw?'k fmiii the feregl tie pmeeesioa through the chief 
•Ireete el* ih% villiigr. 
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The Yillagers as a body are considered to ^ have the right to nse 
the village grazing and forest lands, the village paths and roads, 
the village cattle troughs, ponds, wells, and rivers, and the village 
temples. In some large villages the grazing ground is divided into 
plots, each plot being allotted to a fixed number of families j but 
no limit is set to the number of cattle which a man may send to 
the village grazing ground. Villagers are allowed either from their 
own or from neighbouring forests to take free of charge as much 
dead wood as they want for home use. All classes of villagers draw 
ivater from the village cattle troughs, ponds, wells, and rivers, except 
that in some cases the right to use the water of the village pond 
for tillage is confined to the owners of a few fields, and that 
Holayars, Hussalars, Mhars, Maiigs, and Chambhars, who are 
regarded as impure, are not allowed even to touch the village 
drinking well, and have a well set apart for their use. Besides 
being forbidden the nse of the village well the degraded classes^ are 
not allowed to enter the village temple but they may present offerings 
through the temple priest. In carrying out works of common 
usefulness, such as building the village temple, digging the village 
well, or deepening' the village pond, the villagers help according to 
their means and position, rarely by paying cash, generally by 
supplying either material or labour. In the case of "works, which 
are useful only to a particular caste, the caste who benefits is 
alone expected to contribute. 

Besides their own land villagers often till land in one or more 
neighbouring villages. New settlers are not required to pay any fee 
when they settle, though some secure the favour of the goddess of 
the new "village by offering her presents. Except in large lowland 
villages, where the moneylender and grain-dealer is often either a 
Konkani, a Ydni, or a Nav^iyat Musalm^n, and in upland villages, 
where he is a Dharwd.r Lingayat, the person who lends grain and 
money to the poorer villagers is generally a well-to-do local landlord. 

The piiTohit or family priest and the joisM or astrologer are the 
religious guides of the Hindu villagers. The astrologer consults 
the almanac, tells the villagers what days are lucky for birth and 
marriage ceremonies and for beginning to sow and to reap. The 
family priest conducts the family ceremonies, births, thread-girdiiigs, 
marriages, deaths, and memorial feasts. Among high class Hindus 
the family priest is a Brdhman or a Lingayat, and among the lower 
clasps either a Gauda, a Budivanta, or a Kolbar. Besides their 
family priest most Hindus have a spiritual Teacher or gtmt, who or 
his represmtative visits his followers from time to time, advises 
them, purifies and blesses them, and receives their worship. The 
family priest is paid both in grain and in cash, and the spiritual 
Teacher in cash. The religious leaders among the Musalmans are 
the hhatih or preacher, the mulla or priest, and the Mji or judge. 
The preacher or hhatih^ who is found only in large villages, conducts 
the Friday prayers or and generally enjoys some rent-free 

land. The kaji^ who was formerly the judge, or in the Mji'e 
absence the naib, conducts maiTiage, and the priest or mulla conducts 
birth, death, sacrifice, "'and' other- religious ceremonies. On these 
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occasions the Imji and mulla are paid in cash by the persons for 
whom the ceremonies are performed^ and in large towns besides 
private fees they draw a Government allowance. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, and other village craftsmen are paid either 
in cash or in grain or both in cash and in grain. For ordinary work 
the village craftsman is engaged and for building a new house or 
other more difficult work a more skilful craftsman from a neighbour- 
ing town is sent for and paid in cash. 

Of the people of Kanara the trading and educated classes alone 
leave the district in search of employment. The traders of Kiimta^ 
Ivarwar^ and Sirs! either go or send agents to Bombay and Hnbli. 
A few educated Hindus and Christians also find Government 
employment outside of the district, and some send their sons to be 
educated in Bombay. Within the district there is much movement 
of trade between the uplands and the coast and of labour between 
the coast and the uplands. Traders, who attend fairs or weekly 
markets^ return to their homes within four days^ and those who go 
to the larger markets are absent from a week to a month. The 
brisk demand for field labour in the upland parts of the district is 
chiefly supplied in Yellapur from Goa, K4rwar, Ankola, and Kumta, 
and in Sirsi and Siddapiir from Hondvar and Biindur, Kundapur, 
and Udapi in South Kanara. For a month or two during the hot 
season the demand for labour in road-makings pond-digging, and 
well-sinking also brings considerable numbers of workmen from 
Bharwar and Belgaum. Most of the Goa labourers are Christians. 
They find work chiefly in liavigs^ gardens where they dig, carry 
manure, and do other garden work. They rarely bring their families 
with them and do not settle in the district. They stop for the eight 
fair months (October to May) and return with the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon. The same workmen generally work for the 
same master year after year. During the rains they work at home 
either in their own fields or for hire on their neighbours^ land. A 
few cax’penters and other skilled artisans from Kiimta and Honavar 
find employment during the eight fair months in Sirsi, Siddapur, 
and other upland towns, and return home during the rains. The 
local labourervS move from place to place, selling fuel and grass, and 
digging and making bricks. They are never away from their homes 
more than fifteen days at a time. The Yelldpur saw-mills give 
employment to a few. hands, but the people find the climate so 
unhealthy that few except Sidis remain there for any time. In 
December, January, and February a few workmen go from village 
to village tilling suggi or dry crop rice land, and return after a 
month or two when the work is over. Formerly some Knnbis and 
families belonging to the forest and hill tribes used to move about 
the district carrying on the wasteful system of wood-asli tillage in 
' different parts of the forest. Since the area available for wood-ash 
■ tillage has been restricted, these wandering husbandmen have settled 
"^,chi0% as labourers. 
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FOEEST RULES, 

It is tlie desire o£ tlie Government of Bomlbaj that in future supplies of 
timber sliouid be cut by the officers of the Forest Department, and collected 
ill convenient depdts where it will from time to time be sold by public 
auction under the rules that may be in force. In this way people will be 
able to procure timber at the sales, but it is necessary to make provision 
so that the people of the district may have the means of getting wood, 
bamboos etc. which they may require for their own wants, and not for 
purposes of trade. The following rules regarding permits to cut wood (kc. 
on Government land are therefore published : 

I. The people may, in accordance to customary usage, cut and collect 
in the Govexmment forest of their own villages, when not specially reserved 
for the grow'th of timber or other conservancy purposes, the foiioiving sorts 
of forest produce : (1) Bamboos of sorts ; (2) Jungle wood for small houses, 
huts, clmppers, cattie'sheds <&c. ; (3) Dry wood for fuel ; (4) Leaves and 
grass for manure &c. ; (5) Thorns and brushwood and stakes for hedges 
and dams; (6) Wood for agricultural implements ; and (7) Dead sago and 
other palm-trees for water-courses <fee. excepting ai^vays squared timber 
for houses of a superior description, planks for solid wheels of carts, wood 
for rice-grinding mills or the rollers of sugar-mills, and any other 
descriptions that may from time to time be prohibited. 

They must not trade with the wood <kc. so cut and must not cut or destroy 
any trees of the kind excepted under section 5. The headman, ipdtil, and 
accountant, hiilkarni, will be res|>onsible that this rule is nob abused. In 
the case of villages within the boundary of which there is no forest, an 
adjacent tract beyond the boundary wall be set apart for the use of the 
villagers (this they must take great care of, as they will not gat any moi'e 
when this is exhausted), who must, however, before- resorting to it, 
produce before the fdtil or other officer in charge of ifc, a permit from 
their own village officer, 

II. Except in such villages as the Collector, acting in concurrence with 
the Conservator of Forests, may exclude from the operation of this rule, 
owners and cultivators of land are permitted to clear away all small brush- 
wood and thick low jungle within fifty feet of the bouiidaiies of their 
cultivated land, so as to secure their cattle from the depredations of wild 
animals, and they may use the brushwood and small wood cut for their 
own, purposes, but this provision does not extend to any trees of the nature 
specified in Buie T, 

III. Except as provided for in the above two sections, no one is to cut 
wood of any description in any Government land in itdnara without a 
permit in writing from the mtimlatcldr or maMlkari of the district, and any 
one found cutting wood &:c, without such permit will be liable to be 
prosecuted according to law. 

: IT. Persons requiring permits should apply, ,to the immhtddr or 
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maUlkari of the district, stating the quantity and the description of the 
wood, the purpose for which it is required, and the number of trees required, 
and depositing the fees according to the rates which may be in force. A 
form of permit to cut is annexed. 

T. Permits for cutting the 
A A* trees noted in the margin shall not 

I S K°efooarpus ^ given without the special sane- 

6. Poon, siirlioniy Calophyllum elatum. tion or the uollector, and tor cut- 

7. Matti, Terminalia tomentosa. ting these special rates ‘will be im- 

S. JBalghay, yitex altissima. ^ posed and from time to time, as 

iS: fS” *0““ .“'T. ty *•«?!- 

Any other which may from time to time lector in commuiiicatioii "Witn the 
be added. Conservator of Forests, 


YI. Subject to the conditions of Eules XXIY. to XXYII. and if the fees 
are less than Es. 25 {£2 10^.), and the mdmlatddr or mahdlkari sees no 
objection to the grant, he may give a permit. If the fees are more than 
Bs, 25, he should report the case to the Assistant Collector with his opinion. 
The Assistant Collector may sanction the issue of any permit the fees on 
which do not exceed Es. 60 (£6), provided that no person shall be 
permitted to cut more than 50 Mandis (625 cubic feet) of squared timber 
within ten years without the special permission of the Collector. The 
Collector shall not sanction the issue of any permit in excess of 100 Mandis 
(1250 cubic feet) without a previous reference to the Eevenue Commissioner 
through the Conservator of Forests. For every grant of more than fifty 
Mandis, it shall he competent for the Conservator, in communication with 
the Collector, to exact special rates not exceeding twice the ordinary rates 
in force. 

YIL A register shall be kept of all applications in each village, and no 
permit shall be granted till the register shall have been examined and it 
shall appear that applicant has had no grant within a reasonable period, 
and that he is hondjide in want of timber for the purpose indicated. 

YIII.^ Permits should be granted as soon as possible after the date of 
application and should be issued for as short a period as is consistent with 
the facilities of cutting the timber. The permits should specify the num- 
ber of trees to be cut and the village phirka or forest in which the wood is 
to be cut, and due intimation should be given to the pdtil and kulkatni ; 
the exact trees to be cut will be pointed out to the applicant by the forest 
subordinates deputed for that purpose. 

IX. Permission will not be given except in emergent cases to cut timber 
from the 31st of May to the 31st of October. 

X, ^ hto person should continue to cut after the expiry of the time 
mentioned in his permit, but he should, if necessary, apply for an extension 
of time. 

XL The person to whom a permit is gTanted should report to the p&iil 
or to the mdmlatddr or malidlkari as soon as he has cut the number of 
trees specified in the permit and the wood is ready for measurement, and 
no wood should be taken away from the forest till it has been measured 
and stamped with the permit mark (S). 

XII. The wood will be measured after being squared, except in the 
case of bamboos, firewood, and poles, and in measuring it/ ail logs , of 
j khandi (3^ cubic feet) and upwards, and all branches capable of produc- 
logs of that size will be estimated. If the total quantity is less than 

’ •*^***^ ® another tree or trees will be pointed out, or the 
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out to the applicant yield a greater quantity of timber than that permittedj 
the excess will be charged. This measurement or stamping of the timber 
cut on permit, will be done by a fit and responsible subordinate of the 
Forest Department. 

XIII. When any person has received a permit under Rule IV. he must 
not use the timber for any other purpose than that assigned in the applica- 
tion for permit, and if he is found so using it, it will be liable to confisca- 
tion, and after enquiiy such case should be reported to the Collector, who 
will, if he considers it necessary, pass orders for confiscating the wood and 
for prohibiting that person from ever receiving a permit under these rules. 

XIV. The whole or part of the fees will be remitted in the following 
cases j 

1st — Works of public utility : (1) village chauhis or offices ; (2) village 
schools ; (3) or rest-houses ; (4) covers, fences &c. of public 

wells ; (5) bridges over ndlds and water-courses ; (6) works of bond fide 
public utility when paid for by private contribution or out of local funds 
not particularised above. 

2nd, — Repairs of village churches, temples, maths or monasteries, 
mosques, and grants for religious edifices not the property of individuals 
but public as regards whole sections of the community. 

3rd. — Reconstruction of houses injured or destroyed by hre, flood, or 
similar calamity, if the houses so injured or destroyed belong to persons 
paying revenue to G-overnment or their tenants, or to lowly paid Govern- 
ment servants. Construction of houses which Government servants may 
be obliged to erect in consequence of their being stationed at newly 
established revenue and police stations where there is not sufficient house 
accommodation. 

4]5/i. — In cases of distress or poverty not coming under the above heads, 
the Conservator is authorised to remit the permit fee to the amount of 
Rs. 15 (£1 10^.). 

XV. The Assistant Collector or Deputy or Assistant Conservator of 
Forests will have authority to remit the fees up to Rs, 15 in any one case. 
All cases in wliich a larger sum is to be remitted should be reported for the 
orders of the Collector, or, if necessary, of the Revenue Commissioner or 
Government. 

XVI. The number and date of the order for remission should be noted 
on the back of each free permit and the full value of the fees should be 
credited to the forest revenue, corresponding debit being made of the sum 
remitted. 

XVII. The owners or occupants of lands which have not paid revenue 
to Government from a date anterior to 1st January 1844 may purchase the 
right of ownership in the timber growing in their flelds on application to 
the Collector, who, in concert with the Forest Officer, will fix its value. 

XVIII. All timber passing in or through the district of Kdnara 
without a pass or mJiMdri from some officer authorised to give passes will 
be liable to detention for enquiry, 

XIX. The mdmlatddrs or maMlJcaris or any subordinate forest officer 
having special sanction will give passes or raMddri for ail timber carts on 
app3ication and after enquiry, 

XX. When timber is to be exported beyond the inland . frontiers 
of the district above the Gh^ts the m&mlatddr or malidlhari or any 
subordinate forest officer having special sanction will give a pass on green 
peper which must be exchanged at the appointed frontier ndha for a similar 
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pass oil ivhUe paper. Passes oii loliite paper will not be effective for pass- 
ing timber at any of the stations in Kaixara, but are only of use in other 
districts. .Forms of these papers are annexed (B and 0). 

XXI. All wood &c. bought at public sales (Eevenue, Magisterial, 
Civil, or Forest) is entitled to a pass for export. 

XXII, Passes for export may also be issued for wood &c. granted on 
seigniorage and conveiiied to the use for which it was originally granted 
when it is desired to export it, provided that such wood wdieii sold to 
outsiders should be charged on export an additional fee of fifty per cent on 
the seigniorage paid or remitted at the time of cutting. 

XXIII. This additional fee may be reduced or remitted by the Collector 
or his Assistants or Deputies in cases of wood so exported when it is given 
for charitable purposes or where the grantee moves his abode to another 
district. , , 


XXIY. Permits to cut wood in the Government forests will not be 
granted to any persons who are able without difficulty to supply themselvcE 
with the timber or other articles they require from the timber depots, 

XXy, In the event of any villager to whom by usage a permit to 
cut ill the Government forests would have been granted being refused a 
permit on account of the proximity of a timber dep6t, such person may, at 
the Collector’s discretion, be excused from the necessity of purchasing his 
timber by public auction, and it may be issued to him from the depots on 
payment of a price calculated to cover the cost of cutting and carting 
(including superintendence) and the seigniorage fees of the district as may 
from time to time be fixed, these fees, but not the cost, being remitted in 


cases coming under Buie XIY. 


XXVI. Permits to cut wood in the Govenmient forests will not be 
given to cultivators who have many suitable trees other than fruit trees 
(which are excepted) standing in their own estates. 


XXYII. Whenever it is discovered that large and valuable trees have 


been cut down ivitbout permission in the Government forests adjoining any 
village or tovni and there is a clear and reasonable presumption that such 
trees must have been cut with the cognizance of such villagers or towns- 
people, and they fail when called upon to supply any information vrhich 
may lead to the apprehension of the actual depredators, then section 37 of 
Eeguiation XII. of 1327, which is printed below, will be put in force : 

^ When robbery has been committed v/ithin the boundary of a village, or 
the perpetrators of a robbery have been satisfactorily traced thereto, and 
neglect or connivance be charged against the inhabitants or the police 
establishments with regard to prevention, detection, or apprehension, it 
shall be competent to the Magistrate to investigate the matter as a criminal 
ofience, and if the fact be well substantiated, to exact a fine not exceeding 
the value of the property lost, the whole or part of which may be awarded 
in compensation to the owner, according as the degree of caution and 
activity which he evinced on the occasion may deserve,’ 


A E. MAODOXAIrD,; 
Collector of K^iara 


W. PEYTOF, Major, - 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Diviffion, 
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Bombay Castle, 18th October 1879^ 

IsTo. 5587. — In exercise of tlie power conferred by Section 75 of tlie 
Indian Forest Act, 1878, the G-overnor in Council is pleased to make the 
following subsidiary rules : 

1, One-half of the proceeds of fines and confiscations under the Act 
shall be paid by way of reward to the officers and informers through whose 
instrumentality the conviction was obtained, or the property liable to 
confiscation was discovered : provided that the Magistrate who tries any 
case under the Act may, if he thinks fit, direct that a larger amount than 
ono-haif shall be so paid. 

When more persons than one are entitled to the reward under this rule 
the Conservator of Forests shall determine the proportions in which it shall 
be divided amongst them. 

2. ISTo person who holds land on which trees are gromng which are 
the property of Government shall cut, lop, or in any way injure any such 
tree, or knowingly and wilfully permit any other person to cut, lop, or in 
any way injure the same without having first obtained the permission of 
the Collector, or, in the case of the teak, blackwood, or sandalwood trees, 
of the Conservator of Forests. 

By order of His Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council, 

J. B. Peile, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Castle, 2Qth October 1879, 

No. 55 8 7 A. — In exercise of the power conferred by section 51 of the 
Indian Forest Act, 1878, the Governor in Council is pleased to make the 
following rules concerning the collection of drift and stranded timber r 

1. Any person may collect timber of any of the descriptions set forth 
in section 45 of the Act, and, pending the bringing of the same to the 
proper dep6t for the reception of drift timber, may keep the same in his 
own custody, but he shall report his having done so within t^venty-foui* 
hours to the nearest forest officer. 

2. Any person may register in the office of the Conservator of Forests 
one or more boats for use in salving and collecting timber, on payment of 
a fee of one rupee for each boat. 

Such registration shall hold good for the period of one year only, but 
may l>e repeated from year to year, ' 

3. Every person, whether a forest officer or not, who collects any such 
timber shall be entitled to receive a recompense equal to fifteen per cent 
of the estimated value of the timber. Such estimate shall be made by any 
forest officer not lower in rank than an Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
wdiom the Conservator specially authorizes in this behalf, and the 
recompense shall be paid at once by Government : 

Provided that when the timber has been recovered by means of a boat 
registered for use in salving and collecting timber, the person who collected 
it shall be entitled to receive a recompense equal to twenty-five per cent of 
its estimated value, and that in special eases the Conservator may increase 
the amount of the recompense to a sum not exceeding fifty per cent of the 
value of the timber collected. 

4. If the timber collected shall be proved to be the property of aaiy 
person other than Government, such person shall be liable to pay to 
Gbveiiiment under section 50 of the Act the foUowing amounts (viz.) : 

(1) on account of salving and collecting, the actual amount of recompense 
paid to the person who collected it ; 
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(2) on account of moTmg, the actual cost incurred in moving it to the 

depot for the reception of drift timber ; 

(3) on account of storing, such fees as shall from time to time be fixed 
by the Conservator of Forests, with the pre\ious sanction of 
Government, for the storing of timber at such depot. 

5. No person other than a forest officer authorized in this behalf by 
the Conservator of Forests shall mark any timber, or have in his possession 
any hammer for marking any timber to which these rules refer. 

6. Any person who breaks Rule 1 or Rule 5 shall be punished with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to five hundred rupees, or both. 

By order of His Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council, 

J. B. Peile, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Casthy 9th August 1880, 

No, 4133.~IJnder the provisions of section 41 of the Indian Forest 
Act No. VII. of 1878, His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council is pleased, with the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, to make the following rules for regulating the transit of timber and 
other forest produce : 

1. All words used in these rules and defined in Act VII. of 1878 
(The Lidian Forest Act) shall be deemed to have the meaning respectively 
attributed to them by the said Act. 

2. No timber or other forest produce shall be moved into or from any 
of the districts in the Presidency of Bombay mentioned in Appendix A 
except by the routes therein respectively specified. 

3. No timber or other forest produce shall be moved within any district 
of the Bombay Presidency, except within the limits of a reserved forest 
(whether a village forest or not) or of a protected forest, 

and, except as is hereinafter otherwise provided, no timber or other 
forest produce shall be moved from or into any such district, 

without a pass from a Conservator of Forests, or from some officer 
empowered by a Conservator of Forests, or from some person duly 
authorized under Rule 13 to issue such pass, nor otherwise than in 
accordance with the conditions of such pass : 

Provided that nothing in this rule shall be deemed 

{a) to apply to timber or forest produce which is the property of 
Government, or 

{h) to apply to timber or other forest produce, the property of one 
person, or the joint property of two or more persons, which is 
conveyed in quantities not exceeding one head-load once in twenty- 
four hours, or 

(c) to require a pass for the removal of any timber or other forest 
produce within the limits of the village in which it w^as produced* 

4. Every pass issued under the last rule shall specify 

(1) the name of the person to whom such pass is granted : 

(2) the quantity and description of timber or other forest produce 
covered by it ; 

(3) the places from and to which such timber or other forest produce 
is to be conveyed, and the route by which it is to be conveyed ; 

(4) the period for which such pass is to be in force ; 

(5) theofficer to whom it istp be returned on the expiry of such 
period, or on the arrival of the timber or other forest produce at its 
V destination, whichever event- happens the first* 
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5. In the ease of timber or other forest pi'odnce which it is wished to 
import otherwise than by sea from any place beyond the frontier of British 
India, no pass shall be issued under Rule 8 unless upon production of a 
^Foreign Pass^ covering such timber or other forest producej nor, if such 
timber be of large scantling, unless it bears a Foreign-Property mark, 

6. Ex^ery such Foreign Pass must be in a form and every such Foreign- 
Property-mark must be of a description xvhich has been registered in the 
office of the Conservator of Forests of the Division into which it is sought 
to import such timber, or forest produce, and such Foreign Pass must bear 
the signature of some officer or other person xvhose name has been duly 
registered in the said office as an officer or person duly authorized to sign 
such passes, 

7. Any timber or other forest produce which it is wished to import 
otherwise than by sea from any place beyond the frontier of British India 
may be conveyed within such frontier by any of the routes named in 
Appendix A as far as the first dep6t on such route established under Rule 15, 
XYithout a pass under Rule 3, if it is covered by a Foreign Pass in proper 
form and duly signed and if in the ease of timber of large scantling, it is 
marked with a registered Foreign-Property-mark, but not otherwise. 

No such timber or forest produce shall be stacked, or deposited in any 
place between the frontier and such depdt, or be moved beyond such depdt 
without a pass issued under the said rule. ‘ 

8. If the Conserx’-ator of Forests of the Division shall so direct, no 
timber of iai^ge scantling, which has been imported as aforesaid by any 
particular route, shall be mox^ed beyond such first depdt xvithout first 
haxdng a Government transit mark of such description as the said Conser- 
vator shall prescribe stamped upon it. 

9. In respect of every pass issued under Rule 3 there shall be payable 
such fee, if any, as the Oonserx’^ator of Forests shall, from time to time, 
prescribe xvith the previous sanction of Government, for each district, and 
no such pass shall be issued until the fee so prescribed has been paid. 

10. No person who belongs to a community to xvhich a village forest 
is assigned and no inhabitant of a town or village in the xicinity of a 
protected forest, who is permitted to take timber or other forest produce 
from such forest for his oxvii use, shall be entitled to receix^e a pass under 
Rule 3 for the removal of timber or forest produce from such forest to any 
place beyond the limits of the toxvn or x-illage in which such person 
: resides ■: 

Proxdded that in the district of Kdnara a pass may be issued for 
moxdng from the said district any timber which has been given, on 
ment of the fees to be hereafter presciibed, for a specific purpose, and has 
been used by the grantee for that purpose, 

but only on payment of an additional fee of fifty per cent on the amount 
of the fee originally paid, if such timber is being moved by any person 
other than the original grantee, 

unless the Collector, or the Conservator of Forests, or any of their 
Assistants or Deputies to whom an application may be made in this behalf, 
shall be satisfied that such timber is being moved for charitable purpose 
and shall be of opinion that such additional fee should be reduced or 

remitted, 

ill which case a pass may be granted either without additional fee or on 
payment of a reduced fee, as the Collector or other officer aforesaid shall 
determine. 

11. In every other case the owner of timber or other forest produce 
shall be entitled to receive a pass for the same under Rule 3 for any of the 
purposes for whioh such passes may be gifted . 
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12. In tlie district of Kanara passes under Rule 3 for the moving of 
timber or other forest produce beyond the inland frontier of the said 
district will be issued in duplicate, one white and one green, and the date 
of exit will be recorded upon each of such duplicate passes by the forest 
officer at the appointed watch-house on the frontier, and the green pass 
shall he surrendered by the holder thereof to such officer, who shall return 
it without delay to the office from which it was issued. 

13. The Conservator of Rorests may, if he thinks fit, at any time, by 
an order in writing, 

(a) authorize any person who is an owner of timber or other forest 
produce, or the agent of any such owner, to issue passes under Rule 3 
in respect of any timber or other forest produce which belongs to 
such person or to the person for whom such person is agent, and 
(h) cancel such authorization. 

• When the Conservator of Forests authorizes any person under clause (a) of 
this rule he shall furnish such person from time to time with authenticated, 
books of blank printed forms of passes with the particulars required by 
clauses (4) (5) and (6) of Rule 4 already filled in, and no alteration shall 
be made by such person in any of the said particulars, or if made, shall 
have any validity. 

The said person shall pay for each such book such sum as shall from 
time to time be determined by the Conservator of Forests, and in the event 
of an order being passed by the Conservator of Foi'ests under clause (h) of 
this rule, shall at once return to the said Conservator every unused book 
and eveiy unused portion of any such book then remaining in his 
possession, and shall be entitled to receive back the amount paid by him 
in respect of such unused book or portion of a book. 

jSTo pass issued by any such person after the issue of an order under 
clause (b) of this rule and no pass issued by him which is not on a form 
supplied to him as aforesaid, shall have any validity. 

14. Timber or other forest produce in transit may be stopped and 
examined at any place by any forest or police officer if such officer shall 
have reasonable ground for suspecting that any money which is payable 
to Government in respect thereof has not been paid, or that any forest 
offence has been or is being committed in respect thereof. 

The person in charge of any such timber or other forest produce shall 
furnish to any such officer all the information which he is able regarding 
such timber or other forest produce, and if he is removing the same under 
a pass shall produce such pass, on demand, for the inspection of such officer, 
and shall not in any way prevent or resist the stoppage or examination of 
the said timber or other forest produce by such officer : 

Provided always that no such officer shall vexatiously or unnecessarily 
delay the transit of any timber or other forest produce wiiich is lawfully 
in transit, nor vexatiously or unnecessarily unload any such timber or other 
forest produce or cause the same to be unloaded for the purpose of 
examination. 

15. The Conservator of Forests may establish at such convenient places 
as he shall think fit on the routes by which timber or other forest produce 
may lawfully be conveyed, depdts to which such timber or other produce 
shall he taken for all or any of the following purposes (viz.) : 

for examination previous to the grant of a pass in respect thereof under 
' . Rule 3 or ixader Rule 13, or 

\ for determining the amount of money, if any, payable on account 

thewof to^ Government, and for the payment of such money, or- ' 
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16. A forest officer appointed by or under the orders of the 
Conservator shall have charge of each such depot, and no timber or other 
forest produce shall be brought into, stored at, or removed from a depot 
without the permission of such officer, and for storing timber or other 
forest produce in such depot, and allowing laden carts, or loads or cattle to 
stand or Ise deposited therein, such fees shall be payable as the Conservator 
of Forests, with the previous sanction of Government, shall from time to 
time notify. 

17. The Conservator of Forests shall from time to time make known 
by notiiicatioii published in the Bombay Goverownent Gazette^ and locally in 
such manner as he deems ht, the name and situation of every depot in his 
division. 

1 8. The person in charge of any vessel which carries timber or other 
forest produce on a river on the banks of -which one or more of such depots 
are situated, shall call and stop his vessel at each such depot wffiich he has 
to pass, in order that the timber or other forest produce may be examined, 
if necessaiy, under the provisions of Rule 14, and the person in charge of 
such vessel shall not proceed with such vessel past any such depot without 
the permission of the forest officer in charge of such depot. 

19. No person shall close up or obstruct the channel or any portion of 
the ]>ank of any river lawfully used for the transit of timber or other forest 
produce, or throw grass, brushwood, branches, or leaves into any ”such river, 
or do any other act which may cause such river to be closed or obstructed. 

20. Any forest officer not lower in rank than a Sub-Assistant 
Conservator of Forests may take such measures as he shall at any time 
deem to be emergent] y necessary for the prevention or removal of any 
obstruction of the channel, or of any part of a bank of a river lawfully 
used for ‘the transit of timber or other forest produce, but any such case 
which is not emergent shall be reported to the Collector, who may by 
wiitten notice require the person whose act or negligence has caused or is 
likely to cause tlie obstruction, to remove or take steps for preventing the 
same witlnn a period to be named in such notice, and if such person fails 
to comply with such notice may himself cause such measures to be taken 
as he shall deem necessary. 

Tlie reasonable costs ineurred by a forest officer or by the Collector 
under this rule shall be payable to Government by the person whose act or 
xiegligence necessitated the same. 

21. No person shall establisli a saw-pit or convert, cut, burn, conceal 
or mark timber within one mile of the limits of any reserved forest 
(wlietlier a village forest or not) or of any protected forest, without the 
pr(^\'ious written permission of a forest officer not lower in rank than a 
8u i>- Assistant Conservator. 

22. No timl)er of large scantling which does not belong to Government 
shall be moved from any district, of the Presidency of Bombay, unless 
there is affixed thereto a distinguishable Private-Property-mark of the 
owner of such timber of a description which has been registered in the 
office of the Conservator of the Division, nor (if the said Conservator 
shall so direct) unless there has been made thereupon a Government 
transit mark of such description as shall from time to time be prescribed 
in tills behalf by the said Conservator. ' - ■ ' 

23. The Conservator of Forests shall upon receipt of an application for 

registration of any form, mark, or name for the' purposes of Rule 6 or 
Rule 22, inquire into the authenticity of the same, and if he sees no 
objection shall, on payment by the applicant \of such ‘fee as shall from 
time to time be 'prescribed by Government>,_ register such form, mark, or 
nameinMsoffi.ee. ’ 
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TREES Al^D SHRUBS.^ 

Tbe foiio’wing list contains most of the trees and sbrnbs not mentioned 
above at pp. 60-79 ; also many of the more common herbs found on the 
SahyMris of Forth Kdnara: 

iieylaiuea, D. 0, A climbing' shrub comm'on 
above the Sahyadris. Elovrers in October. 

Aftowacm-^^tTvaiiaharnm^.W^^^^ A woody, climber found below the 
SahyMris at Kaigal; 'Eiowens-m Fovemfoen 
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Every such registration shall be held good for a period of one year only. 

24. Fo person other than a forest officer whose duty it is to use such 
markj shall use any property mark for timber which is identical with or 
nearly resembles any Government transit mark or any mark with which 
timber belonging to Government is marked ; 

and no person shall, while any timber is in transit under a pass issued 
under Rule 13, alter or efface any mark on the same. 

25. Any person who breaks any of the foregoing Rules 2 to 24, both 

inclusive, shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine which may extend to hve hundred rupees, or 
botln 

APPENDIX A. (^eaPiULE 2). 

Routes by which alone timber and other forest produce may be moved 
into or from the Kanara district : 

1. Tinai Glnit Road. 2. Mdjali Road. 

3. Mouth of the Kalinadi river, Sadashivgad, Kodibjig, and Kaclra 

Bandars. 

4. Kdrwar Bandar. 5. Belikeri Bandar. 6. Ankola Bandar. 

7. Mouth of the Gangavaii river, Manjguni, Gangavali, and 

Gundbala. 

8. Mouth of the Tadri river, Tadri, Aghndsliini, Mirjdn, Hegde, 

Devgi, Manki, and Fpinpattan Bandars. 

9. Murcleshvar Bandar. 

10. Mouth of the Venkt^pur river (Shirali and Yenktapur Bandars). - 

1 1. Bhatkal river (Bhatkal Bandar.) 

1 2. Gersappa Ghat Road to Talguppa(G ersappa and Plonavar Bandars). 

13. Siddapur Road to Sorab M Yardha. 

14. Sirsi to Sorab vid Banavasi. 

15. Sirsi to Sammasgi via Dasankop. 

16. Sirsi to Hangal and Bankapur vid Pala, 

17. Katur to Murguddi 

18. Mundgod to Bankapur vid Sauvalli, 

19. Mundgod to Taras vid Yargatti. 

20. Yeliapur to Hubii vid Kirvatti. 

21. Haliyal to Dhdrwar vid Mavinkop. 

22. Haliyal to Belgaum-Madanhalli. 

23. Anshi Ghat Road vid Supa and Shitovcle to Belgauni. 

24. Supa vid J agalpet, Amod, and Hemarge to Khanapur. 

By order of His Excellency the Eight Honourable the Governor in Council, 

J. Fuoext, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 
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Goniotlialamtls cardlopetalns, Hf. & T* — A small treej common in some 
of the evergreen forests of the Knmta sub-division. Mowers in FebruaiT-. 

Anona squamosa, L. — The Custard-apple. A small tree naturalised in 
parts of the Yellapur forests. 

Anona reticulata, L. — Bullock^s-hearti Cultivated in Dhdrwar and 
probably in North Kanara. 

Uiioiia discolor j Yahl. — A climbing shrub with sweet smelling flowers. 
Found in Karwar. Flo^ye^s in August, 

Sacco petalmn tomentosum, Hf. Hoom. — A large tree with valuable 
wood. Flo wers in March and April. 

Gapparidece . — Oaj)paris zeylanica, L. ; 0. Heyiieaixa, Wall ; 0. Moonii, 
Wgt. ; 0. sepiaria, L. ; 0. Horrida, L. ; 0. tenera, Dalz.^ — Shrubs and 
climbers found in North Kanara and flowering in the cold and hot seasons ^ 

Violacem. — lonidium suffruticosum, G-ing. A variable perennial found 
near Kumta. Flowers at different times. 

MenispermaGecB * — Oocculus macrocarpus, W. A. — A large climber, 

common in the Supa forests. Flowers in the cold season. 

0. villosus, D.O. — A species common about Karwar. Flowers in the 
hot season. 

Cyciea peltata, Hf.— A very common species near Yellapur. 

Stephania heriiandifolia, Walp. — Common about YelUpur. Flowers in 
the cold season. 

Bixinem. — Flacourtia Hamontchi, L. Herit. A small armed tree common 
nearYelMpur. Flowers in the hot season. 

Scolopia crenata, Olos. — A small armed tree found near Karwar. Flowers 
in the hot season. 

FiUosporecB . — Pittosporum dasycaulon, Miquel, A small ti'ee common 
along the Sahyddris. Flowers in the cold season. 

Poiygalem. — Poiigala chinenses, L., and Polygaia elongata, Edein, are 
both found in North Kanara, and dower during the rains. 

Cary ophy Ilea?. — Stellaria media, L. A common weed, Flowers 
throughout the year. 

Hypericinene. — Hypericum japonicum, Thumb. A common herb in rice 
fields near Yelhlpur, Flowers in March. 

GtiUi/eroi, — Garcinia Oambogia, Desr. An evergreen tree yielding an 
insoluble gamboge. The grooved fruit of this species is characteristic. 
This tree flowers in the cold season. 

Oarcinia ovaiifolius, Hf. — A large tree common in parts of the Ankola 
sub-division. Flowers in the cold season. 

I ) Ancistrocladus ITeyiieanus Wall. A climbmg shrub, with 
woody tendrils, found in the Ankola subdivision. Flowers in the cold season. 

Shorea Talura, Roxb. — A large tree said to yield a kind of lac, found in 
the Sirsi sub-division. Flowers in the cold season. 

Malvacege. — Sida humilis, Willd, A trailing herb j common above the 
Sahyadris. Flowers during the rainy season, 

Sida mysorensis, W. & A. — An under-shrub. Flowers at the end of the 
rainy season. Common about Yellapur. 

Sida carpiiufolia, L. — A shrub. Flowers, at various times. Common 
about YeiMpur. 

.Sida rhoimbifolia, Linn. — A wiry 'Shrub,' common about Yellapur;. 
Flowers in August. ' ^ ^ 

‘ Abutiloii polyandrum, ScMect, — A, large herb, found on the Arbail 
Ghdt. Flowers in the cold season. , 

Abutilon indicum, G. Don. — Herb. Flowers in November. Pfila. 

\ 'Urena lobata, Linn.— An under-shrub. Common in most open places of 
Kinara. ' Flowers in the cold season*' 
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Urena sinuata, Liiin, — IJnder-shrub, common throiigliout Kdnara. 
Elowers in the cold season. 

Decaschistia trilobata, Wgt. — A shrub common in parts o£ the Siddapnr 
sub-division of North Kanara. Mowers during the rains. Closely allied to 
the genus Hibiscus. 

Hibiscus Trioniim, L, ; H. hirtus, L.; H, Solanclra, Ij Her. ; H. \itifolius, 
L. ; H. camiabinus, L. ; H. Sabdarippa, Ii. ; and H. tetrapyllus, lioxl). — 
All these species are to be found in different localities throughout North 
Haiiara, H, cannabinus and H. Sabdarippa are introduced cultivated 
species. 

Thespesia lampas, Baiz. — A common shrub found throughout North 
Kanara, Does not become arborescent. Flowers in the cold season. 

bt^reuliacece . — Pterospermuin aceiifolium. A large tree wdtli very large 
beautiful flowers found on the Devimani Ghat and in parts of the Ankola 
sub-division. Flowers in November and December. 

Pterospermuin Heyneanum, Wall. — A large tree found near the falls of 
Gersappa, Flowers in the hot season. 

Melocliia corchorifolia, Linn. — An erect shrub common about Yelhipiir. 
Flowers in September. 

Waltheria indica, L. — A perennial shrub, common along the coast. 
Fiow^ers throughout the year. 

Tiliacece . — Grewia microcos, L. A common shrub. Flowers during the 
rainy season. 

G, pilosa, Lam. — A small tree common in most parts of North Kanara. 
Flowers in the hot weather. 

G. lo^-vigata, Yahi. — Arborescent, often shrubby. Flowers in October. 

Grewia columnaris, Sm, — A shrub found in North Kanara near the falls 
of Gersappa. Flowers in the rainy season. 

G. umbeiiiferaj Bedd. — A scandent shrub found on the Arbaii Ghdt at 
the falls of J og and elsewhere. This is one of the doubtful species of the 
Flora of British India of Hooker. Flowers in the cold and hot season. 

Triunifetta pilosa, Roth., flowmrs in September ; T. rhomboidea, Jacq., 
flowers in October ; and T. Annua, L., floAvers in the hot season. 

Corchorus capsularis, L. — Found on road-sides sparingly throughout 
North Kdiiara, Flowers in the rainy season, and yields the jute of 
commerce. 

Corchorus olitorius, L. — A small herb which yields a kind of jute. 
Abundantly wild about YelMpur. Flo’wers at the end of the rainy season. 

0. urticifolius, W. and A. — Either this or a closely allied spticies is 
common near Belikeri in North Kanara and flowers in August. 

' Corchorus fasciculans, Lam. — An annual common in flelds near Pala, 
North Kdnara. Fio\Yers during the rains. 

Eieocarpus, Sp. — A tree found near the falls of Gersappa, and buds in 
December. 

Line£e.-~Linuin mysorense, Heyne. A small slender herb common near 
YelMpur and elsewhere. Flow^'ers in September. 

MalpighiaGece.--'m^tage Madaclota, Gaert. A tali climber ; common 
below the Sahjiiclris.in North Kanara, and flowers in the cold season. 

Aspidopterys cordata, A. Juss.--A climbing shrub, very common aboitt 
Yelldpur, and flowers in October. 

ZygrophyUe€e.^Tnhuln^ terrestris, Linn. This remarkable herb is com- 
mon about Dharwiir and' may, occur in parts of Kanara. Flowers in the 
rainy season. ' Y ■ 

^ ^^§mniacem,^-'Oxd.m eorMctilafe. A common weed, ■' found every whei^el ' 
,;3^hytumr ^ and „:B. sensitivuto. Both 

during the rainy season* 
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Averrhoa carambola, L.. and A. Bilimbi, L.— Both species are cultivated 
by the Havig Bralnnans for the fruit. 

Irnpatiens rivalis, Wgt. ; I. diversifolia, Wall j I. tenelk, Heynej 
I. tonic^ntosa, Heyne ; I. Baisammia, L. ; and L pnlcherriniaj Dalz,, 
I. Kieinii, W. and A., I. Lawii, Hf. and T. — All herbs with succulent 
steins, appearing during the rainy season. 

MnUtcem, — Evodia, Roxburghiana, Benth. A moderate-sized tree, 
common in parts of Eanara. Flowers in August. 

Zanthoxylinn ovalifolium, Wgt. — A prickly shrub with a scandent habit, 
common in the Siddapur sub-division of hiorth Kanara. In flower and fruit 
during the hot season. 

Z. lilietsa, D, 0. — A middle-sized tree, armed with sharp prickles and 
very cominoii throughout ISTorth Kanara. Flowers in 
September. 

Todclalia aculeata, Pers. — A rambling prickly shrub found in some of 
the Siddapur foi'ests. 

Acronychia laurifolia, Blume. — A small tree found near Karwar and 
flowers in July. 

Glycosmis pentaphylla, Correa. — A common shrub abundant in most 
of the evergreen forests throughout Kanara. Flowers at various times. 

Murray a koenigii, Spreng. — A small tree with odorous flowers, common 
near Yellapur, and flowering in the hot season. 

Clausena indica, Oliv, — A small tree found near the Nilkund Ghat in 
FTorth Kanara. Flowers in the cold season, 

Luvunga eieutherandra, Dalz. — A scandent shrub wvith recurved spines; 
common on the Sahyadris near Supa. 

OclmaGem . — Ochna squarrosa, Linn. A shrub common near Karwar, 
not O, pumila, mentioned by Dalzell in the Bombay Flora, page 16. Flowers 
in the cold season. 

Burseracem . — Gariiga pimiata, Roxb. A large tree much resembling 
Odina Wodier in habit. Common in the Mimdgod petty division and 
elsewhere in North Kanara. Flowers in the hot season. 

MeliaGsm, — TuiTa^a villosa, Berm. A small weak shrub, flowering 
during May on the Sayhadris. 

Nageramia alata., W. and A. — A small shrub with long white flo'wers. 
Appears during June and July below theSahyadris in flower. 

Dysoxyliim, Bp. — A large tree differing from all the knowui species. 
Found in the Kumta sub-division in flower in December. Fruit unknown. 

Aglaia, Roxburghiana, Mig. — A tree or shrub common near Karw'fir and 
elsewhere in North Kanara. Flowers in October and November. 

Lansium anainalyanum, Bedd. — A tree common about the falls of 
Gersappa. Flowers in April. 

■ Walsura piscidia, Roxb. — A large tree found in the evergreen forests on 
the Devimaiii Ghat. Flowers in the cold season, 

Chailletiacem — Chaiiletia gelenoides, Hook, f. — A shrub common near 
Karwar. Fruit with a red mesocarp. Flo^yers in the hot season. 

Olacmcm . — Cansjera Rheedii, GmeL A climbing evergreen shrub with 
doubtful afhnities. Gomimon below the Sayhiidris and flo’sfers in the cold 
season. 

Olax scandens, Roxb. — A scandent shrub found on the forests of the 
Siddiptir sub-division. Flowers in the cold -season. 

Mappia foetida, Miers.— A tree .with foetid flowers. Common on the 
Yaddi Ghat. Flowers in the rainy season,, 

Mappia ovata, Miers, and M. oblonga, Miers. — These are both small 
trees and were determined as above from specithens sent to Calcutta and 
’Kew,; Tlxere;is-;-;a' doubt, .how6vOr,^'as>to'■how'lar they differ from 
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M. foetida, Miers, all of the three species being probably identical^ M. 
foetida flowers at the end of the rainy season and the other two species in 
October and November. 

Celasffinece.---EnonjmuB indicus, Heyne. A shrub or small tree fonnd 
on the Ai’bail Ghat, also in the Sirsi snb-division and probably elsewhere 
in Eanara. Flowers in the cold and fruits in the hot season. 

Lophopetalum Wightianum, Aim.— A large tree with useful wood. 
Common in many of the evergreen forests of North Kanara, and flowers 
in the hot season. 

Oeiastrus paniciilata, Willd.— One of the most common scandeiit shrubs 
in Kanara. Flowers in the hot season. 

Gymnosporia, — Gymnosporia puberula, Laws (f). This is a shrub found 
at Siddapur and near the falls of Gersappa. Flowers in April. 

G. Rothiana, W. and A. — A common shrub below the Bahyadris in the 
Kumta sub-division. Flowers and fruits during the cold season. 

Gymnosporia montana, Eoxb. — This is No. 65 of the foregoing list, en- 
tered as a Celastms. It is now entered as Gymnosporia in the Flora of 
British India of Hooker. 

Elceodendron glaucum, Pers, — A middle-sized tree found sparingly in 
parts of Kanara, and flowers in August. 

Hippocratea indica, Willd. and H. Grahamii, Wight. — These two climb* 
ing shrubs are found on the Sahyadris in the Kumta sub-division. The 
former flowers throughout the cold season and the latter during the rainy 
season. 

Salacia priniodes, D.C* — A climbing shrub not observed as a tree in 
North Kanara. Flow^ers in the cold season. 

Ehminem . — Yentilago calyculata, Tulasiie. A climbing and scaiident 
shrub, very common above the Sahyadris. Flow-ers in October. 

Zizyphus nummularia, W. and A. — A very common armed shrub found 
in the inland parts of North Kanara. Flowers in the hot season. 

Z. CEnoplia, Mill.— A very common scandent shrub found throughout 
North Ki^iiara and flowers in the hot weather. 

Z. rugosa, Lamk.— A straggling climbing shrub with wdiite edible fruit. 
Flowers in one cold season. 

Gouania microcarpa, D. 0. — An unarmed climber, common near Yella- 
purand elsewhere in .North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season, and 
fruits in January. 

^ Amfelidem,-^Yith, repens, W. and A., flowers in the hot season* V. 
discolor, Dalz., No. 76 of other list, flowers in the rainy season. Y* glauca, 
W. and A., flowers in the hot season. Y. repaiida, W. and A.,, 
flowers in April ^ Y. adnata, Wafl., flowers in April -May.' Y. tomentosa, 
Heyne, flowers in the cold season. Y. latifolia, Roxb., flowers in the 
rainy season, Y. indica, Linn., flowers in the hot season. Y carnosa, 
Wall., flowers before the rains. Y. Oanarensis, Dalz., flowers in the cold 
season. Y. auriculata, Roxb., flowers in the hot season, and Y, lanceo- 
laria, Eoxb., flowers in November. • Y. leniiifolia, W. and A, flowers in the ^ 
rainy season. Y, gigantea/Bedd., flowers in the rainy season. Y. elongata, 

. Wall., conimoh about ,-K4rw4r,:_ flowers in July. All these species and 
several others are to be niet with throughout the forests of North Kanara. 

Leea macrophylla, Roxb.— A shrub with simple leaves of great size 

, growing in 

erispa, Will4,andn Sambncina, Wffld.-Botlx these species a» 

■’ former below the .BahyAdria' 
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L. aspera. Wall. — This species is common on the Gudclehalli hill near 
K4rw4r. Flowers in the rainy season. 

6 V 62 )znf^(?c^?«'.~--Carcliospermuin halicacahum, L. An annual common near 
Kar war and elsewhere. Flowers in the rainy season. 

E'epheiium Longana, Camh. — A middle sized tree common in many of 
the evergreen forests of North Kunara. Flowers during the hot season. 

Allophyllus Cohbe, Blume. — One of the most common climbing shrubs 
found in North Ivanara, where it is not at ail variable. Stated to be a 
most variable species in the Flora of British India of Flooker. 

Harpullia cupanoides, Roxb. — A large tree with remarkable inflated 
fruit of a bright yellow or orange colour. Common in many of the e^^er- 
green forests. Flowers in the cold season ; fruit ripens in the hot season. 

Turpinia pomifera, D.O.— A large tree found in the Siddapur subdivision 
and flowers in the cold season. 

AnacardiacecB . — Soienocarpus indica, Wgt. and Arn. A large tree very 
rare on the Sahyadris of North Kanara. Flowers in the rainy reason and 
found near Bara in ripe fruit in December. 

Holigarna Graliamii, Hook. — A large tree 80 to 100 feet high. Not a 
small tree in North Kanara, Flowers during the cold season and com- 
mon on the Sayh4dris near Bara, 

Connarmem , — Rourea santaloide, W. and A.— A sliimb common about 
Kfirwdr and near Yellapur. Flowers in the hot season, 

Gonnarus Wightii, Hook. — A shrub common below the Sayh^dris near 
Karwar, Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. The capsular fruit of 
this species is characteristic* The base of the seed is surrounded by a 
coloured aril, 

Legimnmosce . — Orotalaria filipes, Benth., flowers appear in the cold and 
rainy seasons. 0. albida, Heyne variety, epunetata, Daiz,, flowers appear 
in the cold season. 0. thana, Burm, flowers appear in the rainy season, 
C. linifoiia, L., herb two feet high, flowers in September, 0. Galycina, 
Schrank, flovrers appear in the rainy season. 0, dubia, Grab., flowers appear 
in the cold season. G. iutescens, Dalz., flowers appear in the cold season. 
C. retusa, Linn,, flowers appear in the cold season* G. sericea, Retz., flowers 
appear in the rainy season, G. Leschenaultii, D. G., flowers appear in the 
cold season. G. verrucosa, Linn,, flowers appear in the cold season, O. 
Heyneana, Grah., flowers appear in the cold and hot seasons. G, leptos- 
tachya, Benth., flow'ers appear in the cold season, G. juncea, Linn., flowers 
appear in the cold season. G. fulva, Roxb., flowers appear in the cold 
season. G. striata, D. G., flowers appear in the cold season, C. orixensis, 
Eoxb,, flowers appear in the hot season. All these species are found in 
North Kfinara. The list is not yet complete. 

Indigofera endecaphylla, Jacq. — Flowers in the rainy season. I. hirsuta, 
Linn., flowers in the rainy season. I, tinctoria, Linn,, flowers in the rainy 
season, I, pulchelia, Roxb., flowers in the cold season. 1. glanduiosa, 
Willd., flowers in the cold season. I. trifoliata, L., flowers in the cold 
season. 

I. triquetra, Dalz. ~ A prostrate herb growing on the laterite near the 
coast at Kumta. Flowers in September. 

Elinara' species of Indigoferae,-— I. tinctoria appears to be indigenous 
in the Kumta sub-division but is nowhere, plentiful. 

Psomlea corylifolia, Linn, —A common ' erect annual, found on the 
borders of the Kanara district near Pdla. Flowers in the rainy season, 

’ Millettia racemosa, Benth. — A woody .climber ^th silky leaves, found at 
, Yellipur,. Flowers in the hot season, 

- Tephrosia tinctoria, Pers*~An under-shrub common about YeEdpur 
’ tod elsewhere.' Flowers in the rainy season,- ' ^ - 
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Sesbania aculeata, Pers. — A robust herb, common near Yelbipur, flower- 
ing in the cold season. 

Sesbania grandiflora, Pers, — A soft-wooded tree with large flowers 
planted commonly about Karwar and elsewhere. Flowers at diilerent 
fames during the year. 

Geissapsis cristata, W. and A. — A very common trailing annual grow- 
ing in damp localities. Flowers in September. 

G. teneila, Benth. — Has the habit of G, cristata, but is a more slender 
species ; common near Kumta and elsewhere. Flowers in September and 
October, 

Zornia diphylla, Pers. — A common herb. Flowers in October. 

Smithia sensitiva, Art., flowers in the cold season ; S. bigemina, Dak., 
flowers in the rainy season 3 and S. diciiotomaj Dak., flowers in Sep- 
tember, 

S. capitata, Dak. — Common in forests near Sidclalgundi. Flowers in 
August and September, 

B. pycnantha, Benth. Common near Sirsi. Flow'ers J uly to September, 

JBschynomene indica, L. — ^An annual. Flowers in October and N ovember. 

JE, aspera, Linn. — A swamp species. Common in North K^inara. 
Yields the pith of which sun-hats are made. Flowers in the cold season, 

Pseudarthiia vxscida, W. and A, — A scandent shrub common about 
Yellapur. Flowers at the end of the rainy season. 

Uraria hamosa, Wall. — Shrub common near Yelldpur. Flowers in 
October. 

Alysicarpus hamosus. Edge w. 3 A. raginaiis, D, 0 . 3 A. huplerifolius, 
D.O. ; A. rugosus, D. 0 ., and A. tetragonolobus, Edga. — All these species 
are found in North Ivanara. A, vaginalis is very common and flowers in 
the rainy season as do the others also. 

Desmodium cephalotes, Wail. 3 D. puleliellum, Benth. ; D. laxiflorum, 
D. 0 . ; and D. gangeticum, D. 0 , — All these species flower during the rainy 
season, found as forest undergrowth. 

D. cliffusum, D. C., flowers during November and found near Pala in the 
rice-fields. D. polycarpum, D. C. 3 D. heteropliyllum, D. 0 . 3 I>. triflorum, 
D.C. 3 and D. gyrans,, D.O., flower during the rainy season.* D. poly- 
carpum and D. gyrans are common in the forests of North Kanara. 
D. heterophylliim is an herb found in the rice-fields and along road-sides. 

Ahrus precatorious, L. — A common climber. Flo^vers at the end of the 
rainy season, 

A. pulchellus, Wall.-— A species found at Earwdr, Flowers in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Glycine pentaphylla, Dak. — A slender twining plant. Common near 
Yellapur and flowers in the rainy season. 

Teramnus labialis, Spreiig. — A climbing slender plant, flowering in the 
cold season. 

Mucuna monosperma, D.C. — A woody climber, common in parts of 
North Kdnara. Flowers during the rainy season. 

M. pruriens, D.O. — A common climber with S-shaped pods, flowering 
in the cold season. 

Erjthrina stricta, Roxb. — A large tree common near villages. Flowers 
in the rainy season, 

Canavalia ensiformis, D. C* — A glabrous climber common on the coast, 
flowering during the rainy season 3 pods remain long on this shrub. 

_ . ; Fhaseolus trilpbus, -Ail ; 'P. Mungo, L. ; and P trinervius, Heyne. 
Ccjiamon in Nortib^ K 4 nara during .the rainy season. . , * , ' - 

Ternale^ • .common • climber of North Kfeari.,. ^lowets 
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Doliciios Labial), Lixin. — Wild wide-twining plant, flowering in the cold 
season. 

Atylosia iineata, W. and A. — Erect shrub, common about Yelhlpui' and 
elsewhere. Flowers in Noveinber and December. 

A. kuinensis, Dalz. — A very rare climbing shrub found on the Yaddi 
Olnlt, flowering in December. 

Oylista scariosa, Ait.— A woody twining shrub, very common, flowering 
in the cold season. 

Fiemingia strobilifera, R Br. — An erect shrub ; flowers in the cold 
season. Common in the forests near Yellapur, 

Dalbergia sympathetica, Nimmo ; D. tamariiidifolia, Roxb. ; D. voiubiiis, 
Roxb. ; and D. rubiginosa, Roxb. — Four climbing species, found in the 
North Kdnara forests, 

D. lanceolaria, Linn. — A large whitish barked tree, flowering in March 
and common about Mundgod and Pala. 

Derris thrysiflora, Benth. ; D. caiiarensis, Baker, and D. ulignosa, Beiith, 
Climbing shrubs flo’wering during the cold and hot seasons. 

D. scandeiis, Benth. — Climbing over very high trees. Comes into flower 
at the beginning of the rainy season, when it is a beautiful object in the 
forest. 

Csesalpinia sepiaria, Roxb. — This thorny climber is only found on the 
borders of Kanara and is very common in Dhirwar. Flowers in the cold 
season. 

C. Bonducella, Fleming. — A prickly shrub found above and below the 
Ghats. Flowers in the rainy season. 

0. mimosoides, Lam. — This species with handsome yellow flowers is most 
common about Yeliapur and elsewdiere forming impenetrable thickets. It 
flowers in the cold season. 

Cassia sophera, Linn . ; 0. auriculata, Linn. ; C. timoriensis, D.C. ; 0. 
glauca, Lam . ; 0. Absus, Lima. ; 0, pumila, Lam. ; 0. Tora, L. ; 0. 
mimosoides, Linn. ; and C. nigricans, Yahl. — ^All these species of Cassia are 
found in North Kanara and flower during the rainy season. C. auriculata, 
glanca, and Absus also flower during the cold season. 

Bauhinia Lawii, Benth. — This is described in the Flora of British India 
as scandeiit. It is however, as described at page 63, a very large tree. 
Specimens were referred to Kew and it was named as above. It differs 
from B, Lav/ii in several respects and may eventually be separated from 
that species, 

Neptunia triquetra, Benth. — A shrub with sensitive leaves found near 
Dharwdr ; not yet observed in Kanara, Flowers in the cold season. 

Entada scaiidens, Benth.-— An immense climber with long sword-like 
pods found in the Kumta sub-division. Flowers during the hot season. 

Mimosa pudica, Linn. — The sensitive plant, spread throughout Kanara. 
Flowers during the cold season. 

Acacia Intsia, Wiild. and A. pennata, Willd., are prickly climbers, 
flowering in the hot and rainy seasons. 

Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. — A large tree common in parts of Kdnara, 
and fl.Dwei*s in the hot season, 

Pithecolobiuna bigeminum, Benth.— A large tree growiiag in the evergreen 
forests on the Ai'bail and Yaddi Gh4ts. .Flowers during the hot season . 
The twisted fruit of this species is remarkable. 

Grassulacem . — Bryophyllum calycinum, Salisb. Common in damp loca- 

lities. , : • , , 

/ i}ro^efCi&e^£B.*-^Dfosara., indiea^' L. ■ and D. Burmanri, Yahl. ^ Both 
/'common in -rice-fields/the 'former during -the miny -and the latter during the 
cold season. ‘ " ’ ' ' . ‘ ‘ 
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M?! 2 ;opAor 6 <®.*--RhizopIiora mucronataj Lam, A tree common along tidal 
creeks in Korth Kanara. Flowers in tlie cold season. 

Comhretacem . — Oalycopteris fioribuiida, Lam. Probably the commonest 
shrub (very diffuse) throughout Kanara. Flowers in the hot season, 

Combretum ovalifolium, Roxb., and C. extensuiUj Roxb. — Both these 
scaiident species are found common throughout North Kanara, flowering 
in the cold season. The winged fruits appear to ripen shortly after the 
flowers disappear. 

Quisqualis indica, Linn, — Has run wild around Dhdrwdr and not found 
as yet in Kinara in a similar manner. 

MyrtacecB , — Eugenia malaccensis, L. Cultivated for its flowers by the 
Ha*\dg Brahmans. Flowers in the hot season, 

E. Jambos, Linn. — A large tree with white flowers, found in the Sirsi 
sub-division. Elow^ers in the rainy and cold seasons. 

E. "VYightiana, Wgt., and E. zeylanica, Wgt. — ^Two Gh4t species which 
flower in March are found in moist situations. 

E. macrosepala, Duthie,^ — A shrub common below the Bahyidris in the 
Ankola sub-division and flowers in the cold season. 

E. laeta, Ham. — A small tree found near the falls of Gersappa and 
flowers in the cold season. 

E. caryophyllese, Wight. — A small tree very common in North Kdnara. 
Flowers in the hot season. Fruit black edible, 

E. Heyneana, Wall.— A small tree found on the Ankola sub-division 
Ghats. Flowers in the cold season. 

E. Mooniana, Wight. — A wiry shrub found at Guddehalli. Flowers 
during the rainy season. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Gaert. — A small tree with pendant spikes of 
flowers which blossom in the cold and hot seasons. 

Melastomacece. — Osbeckia cupularis, Bon, Common about Yelidpur 
during the rains. 

O. trmicata, Bon. A neai-ly allied species to O. cupularis. Fiowei's in 
the rainy season, 

Soneiila Rheedii, W. and A. — A species quite distinct from B. Wallachii 
(of the Fi. Br. India, p. 538, vol, ii.) in having a distinct stem. Flowei’s 
in the rainy season below the Bahyddris near the coast. 

Memecylon edule, Roxb. — A common shrub in North Kanara. Flowers 
during the cold season. 

M. terminale, Bak. — A species wuth terminal flowers and sessile leaves. 
Flowers in the hot season near Bupa. 

Lythracem, — Ammania pentandra, Roxb. An herb common in damp 
places. Flowers in the cold season. 

A. rotundifolia Ham. and A. baccifera, L., are herbs common in dainp 
places. Flower during the rainy reason. 

Woodfordia florihunda, Balis. — ^A shrub with long slender branches, most 
common in rocky situations. Flowers principally in the cold and hot 
seasons, 

Bonneratia acida, L. — A small tree found along the banks of the Kdli- 
nadi, flowering during the rainy season. 

0»a^wecg.^-^Jussi8e!a repens, and J. suffurticosa, ■ L. Both ' species' ' 
are common in moist situations throughout North Kdnara. The former 
species flowers in the cold season (November), the latter during the rains 
(September and October), 

^ Ludwirgia parviflora, Roxb,-^A common herb found near YelMpur dur- 
^ thg. September. ^ 

‘‘f’-'' A( cAT^tifiOTii Yvianfi h(9|*b flowers in the 
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Samydacem ^ — Casearia tomentosa, Roxb, A very common tree in parts of 
ISTorth Kanara, particularly in the Sirsi sub-division. Mo%vers in the hot 
season. 

0. graveolenSj Dalz, — A small tree found along river-banks and fiowers 
during the hot season. 

FcmiflorcB * — Modeeca palmata, Lam. A glabrous plant mth scandent 
habit. Mowers and fruits during the hot season. Seeds large pitted. 
Very coimnon at G-uddehalii near Karwdr. 

Cucurbitacese-Trichosaiithes eucumerina. — -A twining plant common near 
Karwar. Flowers in August. 

Momordica dioica, Roxb. — Found above and below the Sahyddris. 
Flowers in September, • 

M. Charantia, Linn. — A climber -with simple tendrils, found in hedges 
near Yeliapur, running wild. Flowers in October. 

Oucumis trigonus, Roxb. — Common throughout l^orth K^nai’a. 

Cephalandra indica, ISTand. — A climher with scarlet fruit, common near 
Yellapur. Flowers during the rains. 

L. zehneria umbellata. — A very common climbing plant in North Kdnara. 
Flowers during the rains. 

Bryonia laciniosa, Linn. — A climbing scabrid herb with befid tendrils 
and rough seeds. Flowers in October. 

Mukia scabrella, Am. — A clinibing angular stemmed herb, with bright 
red fruit the size of a small cherry. Flowers in October. 

Begoniacem . — Begonia concanensis, D.O. Found on the Nilkund Ghdt, 
Flowers during the rainy season. 

Begonia Sp. — A small-leafed species growing on stones in the beds of 
rivers and flowers in August. 

B. integrifolia, Dalz. — An ornamental species common in the Anshi Ghat. 
Flowers during August and September. 

B. crenata, Dryand.-— A small species found near Kumta. Flowers in 
September. 

Umhelliferce , — Hydrocotyle asiatica, L. and H. javanica, Thumb. Both 
common herbs in moist situations near ponds and streams in Nox^th Kanara. 
Flower in the hot season, 

Fimpineiia, Sp. (tomeiitosa, Dalz). — An herb growing near YelMpur and 
flowering during the rainy season. 

Araliacece , — Heptapleurum venulosum, Seem. A small tree very common 
in the Siddapur sub-division. Flowers in the hot season. There is also a 
climbing variety of this species which is common about YelUpur and 
flowers in the hot season. 

Euhiacem , — Anthocephalus cadamba, Miq. A large tree with fruit the 
size of a small orange. Grows wild in the forests of North K4nara, but 
^ rarely met with. Flowers at the beginning of the rainy season. 

Wendlaiidia Notoniana, Wall. A small tree or shrub with terminal 
panicles of fragrant flowers, and very common throughout North Kdnara. 
Flowei-s in the cold season. 

Dentelk repens, Forst. — An herb very common in moist places, and 
flowers in May. 

Hedyotis coerulea, W,. and A. i H. Mspida, Retz ; H. nitida, W. & A* ; 
and H. Auricularia, L,— These species are common throughout the district 
of North K4nara and blossom at various seasons of the year. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa, L., and 0. diffusa, Roxb., are common weeds 
found in moist, places throughout the district of North Kanara., 

Oldenlandia Heynii, Rr.-- A common herb appearing during the .rainy 
season. 

' Anotis feetida, Dak. ; A.' carnosa, Da,k. ; and .A. Rheedib W* 4 
men herbs appearing during the rainy, season. ^ 
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Ophiorrliiza Hamsiana, Heyna— A common herb on the iLrbaU Ghdt 
and elsewhere in North Kanara. Mowers in the rainy season. 

Gardenia lucida, Eoxb. — A small tree with resinous buds common in the 
Sidd^pur taluka. Yields the dikemali resin used in cutaneous diseases. 
Flowers in the hot season, 

G. gmnniifera, L. — A bush with resinous buds. This species also 
yields a resin much used in skin-diseases. 

Knoxia corymbosa, ■Willd.— An annual, common about Yellapur at the 
end of the rainy season. 

Canthium Eheedii, B.C. — An armed shrub, common about Yellapur, 
erect, not scandent. Flowers in the hot season. 

€, parviflorum. Lamk. — A rigid shrub armed with straight spines and 
found near Pala, Flowers in the hot season. 

Tangueria spinosa, Roxb. — ^A small tree with large green globose fruit. 
Pyrenes four to five black. Flowers in the cold and hot seasons, 

Ixora lanceolaria, Ookbr.—Shrub found in the evergreen forests of the 
Kumta sub-division. Flowers in the cold season. 

I. brachiata, Poxb. — A small tree found in the evergreen forests through- 
out the district. Flowers in January. 

I. nigricans, Br. — A very common shrub with handsome fiowers, growing 
in the evergreen forests of 3l?‘orth Kdnara. Flowers in April and May. 

Pavetta indica, Linn. — ^There are two cfistinct varieties of this shrub in 
ITorth Kanara, one with glabrous and the other with tomentose leaves. 
Both are common throughout the district and fiower in the hot season. 

Morinda citrifolia, L. — A small tree with yellow wood common near 
Bevikop. 

Psychotria truneata, Wall., and P. Balzeilii, Hook. F. — Both these shrubs 
are very common throughout North Kdnara. P. truneata flowers in the 
hot season and P, DaizeHi during the rainy season. 

Chasalia curvifiora, Thw. — A common shrub in parts of Kdnara, mostly 
found in evergreen forests, 

Rubxa cordifolia, Linn. — A climbing plant 
common in parts of the YelMpur sub-division, 
season. 

Coinposiice . — Teronia divergens, Benth., and Y. indica, Clarke. These 
two species are found throughout Kanara, flowering in the cold season. 

Adeiiostemma viscosum, Forst. — A common erect herb of North K/mara. 

Elephantopus scaber, Linn, -- Common everywhere, flowering in the rainy 
■■ ..'Season.. 

Grangea madraspatana, Poir. — A common rice-field species, flowering 
throughout the year. 

Epaltes divaricata, Cass. — A rice-field species flowering durmg December 
and January. 

Sphaeranthus indicus, L. — Common in rice-fields during the cold and hot 
seasons. 

Eolipta alba, Hassk. — Common during the rainy season at Kdrw4r. 

Blainvillea latifolia, D.C.— A common herb, appearing during the rainy 
season. 

Wedelia urticsefolia, D. O.-^Common at Kdrwar during August. 

Glossocardia linearifolia, Cass.— A very small plant appearing during the 
rainy season. ^ , 

• launea pinnatifida, Cass. — A species growing on the sand along the 
coast. Flowers during the; rains. 


Flowers during the hot season. 
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Flumhaginece , — Plumbago zeylanica, Linn. A common shrub found in 
parts of K'ortli Kanara, flowering in the cold season. 

P. rosea, L. — Shrub cultiyated for. its handsome flowers by the Havigs 
in their betelnut gardens, and has escaped cultivation in many places, being 
found on the pathways near their houses, 

Myrsinem. — Maesa indica, Wall. A small tree very common on the 
Devimani Ghat, flowering in the cold season. 

Maesa dubia, Wall. — A hairy shrub found near the falls of Gersappa 
and elsewhere, flowering during the cold season. 

Myrsine capitellata, Wall. — A small tree common near the falls of 
Gersappa. Flowers in the cold season. 

Embeiia robusta, Roxb. — A rambling scandent shrub, very common 
above and below the Sahyadris. Flowers during the rainy season. 

E. Ribes, Burm. — A scandent shrub found near the falls of Gersappa. 
Flowers during the cold season. 

Ardisia humilis, Vahl. — An erect shrub very common in the evergreen 
forests of North Kdnara. Flowers in the hot season. 

.^giceras majus, Gaertn, — A small tree growing near the coast. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

SctpotacecB , — Bassia malabarica, Bedd. A small or middle-sized tree 
found along river-banks in the Kumta sub-division. There are two varie- 
ties of this tree, one with large and the other with small leaves. 

Sideroxyion tomentosum, Roxb. — ^A very common small tree found in 
many of the evergreen forests above the SahyMris. Flowers in the cold 
season. 

Bhenacm, — Maba nigreseens, Dalz.— -A small tree found near the falls of 
Gersappa and elsewhere in North Kanara. Flowers in the cold and hot 
season. 

Diospyros pruriens, Dalz. — A medium-sized tree, found on the.Nilkund 
Ghat. Flowers in the cold season. 

D. Embryopteris, Pers. — A small tree flowering in the cold season and 
found near Yellapur. 

Diospyras microphylla, Bedd. — An immense evergreen tree very common 
in North Kinara. The foliage much resembles that of the boxwood tree in 
Europe. Flowers in the cold season. 

D. Tupni, Buch-Ham. — A small tree found near Yellapur in North 
K4nara. Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. 

D. Candolleana, Wgt. — A large tree with coriaceous leaves, flowering in 
the hot season and found near Siddapur and elsewhere in North Kdnara, 

Diospyros paniculata, Dalz. — A large tree on the Sahy^ldris near 
Mavimone, and found flowering during the cold season, 

Styracem. •— Symplocos spicata, Roxb. A small tree common on the 
Sahyadris. Flowers during the cold season. 

S. Beddomei, Clarke. — A tree found near Yellapur and doubtfully refer- 
red at Kew to this species. Flowers during the rainy seaso3i. 

Oleaeem. — Jasminum pubesoens, Willd.; J. Rottlerianum, Wall; J. flexile, 
Yahl. ; J. arbprescens, Roxb.; J, Roxburghianum, Wall. All these species 
of Jasminum are common, particulaifly-J, Arborescens, throughout parts 
of Kdnara. The first four flower during the cold season, and the last 
during the hot season. 

Nyotanthes Arbortristis, L. — A small tree cultivated along the coast 
in the villages, Flowers principally during the rainy season, A dye is 
obtained from the orange-coloured corolla tube. 

■ ,0'lea dioica, Roxb,— A large evergreen 'tree, .common in many of the 
• forests of North Kinara;> ' Flowers in the Cold season. 

'Linooiera malabarica, Wall— rA small, evergreen 'tree common in the 
YelMnur forests of 'North Kanara.' -'""Flowers^ during the cold season, the- 
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Apocyiiacem ^ — Eauwolfia serpentina, Beiitli. A slirub with handsome 
white flowers, common at the beginning of the rainy season. 

Yinca pussilia, Muit.' — A small herb found near Belikeri. Mowers in 
September. 

Tabernamontana Heyneana, Y^alL — A middle-sized tree, common near 
Yellapur and elsewhere in ISTorth Kanara, flowering in the co id season. 
The fruit ripens in the rainy season. 

Holarrliena antidysenterica, Wall — A small tree very common in North 
Kanara. Flowers in the hot and rainy seasons. 

YYightia tinctoria, Br., and W. tomeiitosa, Roem. — Two sniali trees, very 
common in parts of Kanara along the Sahyadris, flowering in the hot season. 

Ichnocarpus frutescens, Br. — A climbing shrub common in Noitih Kanara, 
flowering in the cold season, 

Chonemorplia macrophylla, D. Bon. — An immense climber, common in 
North Kdiiara. Flowers in May and June. 

Hemidesmus indicus, R. Br, A twining plant, very com- 
mon in North Kinara ; the root yields a kind of sarsaparilla. Flowers in 
the hot season. 

Holostemma Rheedii, R. Br. — A twining shrub common about Karwdr 
during the rainy season. 

Oalatropis gigantea, R. Br. — A large shrub, common in dry situations in 
North Kdiiara, Flowers throughout the year. 

Asclepias curassa^dca, L. — A herb with beautiful red and yellow 
flowers. Common throughout the year in North Kanara, and introduced 
from the ^Yest Indies. 

Mitrasacme polymorpha, Br. — A small herb three to four inches high. 
Common near Mirjan in September, 

Gymnema sylvestre, R. Br. — A twining shrub common about Karwdr 
during the rainy season. 

Tyophora asthomatiea, W. A. — A climbing plant found at Karwar. 

Flowers in July. 

Loganiacem , — Fagraea obovata, Wall A scandent, common in the forests 
of North Kanara. Flowers during the rains. 

Gentianaaeoe . — Exaoum pumilum, Gries ; E. bicolor, Roxb.; E. petiolare, 
Gries. All common herbs, appearing during the rainy season in North 
Kdnara. 

Hoppea fastigiata, Clarke. — A small herb common in grassy places 
throughout the forests of North Kdnara and appears in August. 

Erythraea Roxburgiiii, Bon. — A small herb wdth pretty star-like flowers 
common in the rice-flelds after the rainy season. 

E. ramosissima, Pers. — A small herb common on the laterite rocks 
near Kumta after the rainy season. 

Canscora decurrens, Balz.; C. perfoliata, Lamk,; and C. diffusa, R, Brown. 
—These three species are common in North Kanara in favourable localities, 
flowering in the cold season, 

C. decussata, Roem. — A species with winged stem and 3-nerved sesile 
leaves found near Yelldpur. Flowers in October. 

Limnanthemum cristatum, Gries. — A very handsome flowered aquatic 
.plant wdth orbicular cordate leaves. Coimnon in ponds throughout North 
Kinara- , ■ 

Hydrophyllmem , — ^Hydrolea zeylanica, Willd. A creeping herb common 
in most places with deep blue, flowers wMch appear in the cold season. 

^ Ehretia laevis, Roxb. A small tree common in Mundgod 
, jetty 'division, , Flowers/inApp^^ 

eaimrensi^.i^q:-^A Email tree found in the evergreen forests 

of the rainy season, 
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Rliabdia lysiocles, Mart. — A slirub common along river-banks j flowering 
in tlie cold season. 

Coldenia procmnbens, L. — A weed common in rice fields in tlie cold season. 

Heliotropiimi indicum, L.— -A common herb near YeiUpur and else- 
wiierCj flowering in the hot season. 

H. strigosum, Wiilcl. — A very common rice field w^eed found in Kortli 

ACaimra. 

H. marifoiium, Retz. — A common diffuse herb, flowering in the hot 
season. 

Oordia Myxa, Linn. — A small tree common throughout the district, par- 
ticularly about Mundgod. Flowers in the hot season. 

Cordia Wallichii — A small tree with densely tomentose leaves. Common 
about Mundgod, and flowers in the hot season. 

Cordia obliqua, Wiild.— A small tree found near Mundgod with slightly 
oblique glabrous leaves, and flowering in March. Has been referred at 
Kew to this species. 

Cynoglossiim furcatiim, Wall. — An erect herb, flowering during the 
rainy season. Common at Yellapur. 

Convohiilacece. — Erycibe paniculata. A large clim])er. Common in 
R'orth K^nara. . ■ ■ ^ • 

Argyreia - speciosa, Sw. (Elephant Creeper). — A common climber in 
Rorth K4iiara. Flowers during th‘e;:ramy season. ' . 

Ipomea reptans, Poir. ; I. Mlobaj' Siv . ; 1, angustifolia, eJacq. ; !• 
Turpethum, Br. ; I. vitifolia, Siv. ; I. obscura, L , and I. digitata, L.— These 
and several other species are common about the forests on the Sahyadris. 
I. beloba, Sweet, is found on the coast growing on the sand. 

Evolvuhis hirsutus, Lam. — A small herb With blue flowers. Comnioii in 
the rice-fields during the cold season. 

Sokiuacem , — Solanum iiidicum, L., flowers in the cold and rainy season, 
B. Xanthoearpum, Willci, flowers all the year. S, verbaseifolium, Linn., 
flowers in the rainy season. S. giganteum, Jacq., flowers in the rainy and 
cold seasons. B. bigeminatum, Xees, found near Yellapur and flowers 
during the rains. S. leeve, Dunal, flowers in the rainy season. All these 
species are common throughout North Kanara in favourable localities. 

Datura fastuosa, L, — The common datura plant. Flow'ers at different 
times. 

ScTophularhiem , — Limnophila racemosa, Bentli. This and several other 
species are common in North Iv4nara on the borders of ponds, 

Vandellia crustaceie, Benth. — An herb found near Yellapur. Flowers 
in June. ' ■ - 

Striga orobaneliiodes, Benth. — A common parasitic herb appearing during 
the rainy season. • 

•S. Hirsuta, Benth. — An heifl>, flowers during tlie rainy season. 

Centranthera Brunoniana, Bth.— A small herb found in rice fields and 
common in North Kaiiara. 

Ramphicorpa longi flora, Benth. — Yery common at YeUapur during the 
rainy season ■ ' - ' ' 

Sopubia delphinifolia, G, Don. — An erect annual aj>pea,ring during the 
'mins in North' Kinara near YelMpim Also'” common in the drier climate 
near Bharwin ■ ' ^ 

Mignofhimm . — Spathodea crispa, "Walk A middle-sized tree, with liand- 
some flowers which appear in the hot season All the other species found 
in North Kinara are mentioned above.pp*:60-76, •' Panjanelia Rheedii is a 
common tree in parts of YelMpur sub-division.- ^ ~ 

Fedalinem : — Maihynia diandra, Don, An introduced plant, has run wild 
in. various' parts of the district. Flo'v^ers in 'the' cold season, 
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Acanthmece,---ThwiihevgiB, fragrans, Roxb. A coBimoii climbing plant 
found in E'ortli Kdnara. Flowers in the rainy season during October. 

T* mysorensisj Wgt, — A beautiful climber, common near the falls of 
.Gersappa. Flowers in May. 

Strobilanthes Heyneanus, D.C. ; S. sessiliodes, Wgt. (variety) ; S. asper- 
rimus, D.O. ; S. callosus, Wall; S. Neesianus, Wgt,; S. ^ciliatiis, Nees. 
All these species of Strobilanthes are common in North Kdnara. S. cal- 
losus and S. Neesianus cover immense tracts of forest as undergrowth. 
S. asperriinus and S. callosus flower at fixed times and after a number of 
years. S. sessiliodes flowers in the rainy season and yearly. S. Neesianus 
and S. ciliatus flower during the cold season. 

Barleria involucrata, Nees,— A beautiful blue-flowered species appearing 
in flower during November. 

B* nutans, Nees. — Found near Sidd^pur. Flowers in May. 

Blepharis asperrima, 0,0*— A very common sub-erect herb. Flowers in 
the hot and rainy seasons. 

Gymnostachyum latifolium, T. Anders. — A shrub found in many of the 
North Kanara forests. Flowers in the cold season. 

Acanthus ilicifoKa, Juss. — A common shrub, along the banks of tidal 
rivers. Flowers in the rainy season (June). 

Justicia montana. — A large leafed shrub found near Siddapur. Flowers 
in May, 

Eranthemum crenuiatum, Wall. — A shrub common in the forests during 
December, 

Dsedalacanthus montanus, T. Anders. — A common shrub in North 
K^ara. Flowers in December. 

Rhinacanthus communis, D.C. — A common shrubby plant in the drier 
parts of North Kanara near the Dh4r\var frontier. Flowers in the hot season. 

Phaylopsus paindflora, Willd. — Common near Yeihlpur during the hot 
season. The flowers are very viscid. 

Several species of Adhatoda and Justicia are also found, but generally 
cultivated as road-side trees or for their flowers. 

Verhemieem , — Syniphorema involucrata, Roxb. A climber, flowering in 
the hot season in North K4-nara, and found in evergreen forests. 

B. polyandra. — An erect spreading slirub found near Mundgod, flowering 
in the hot season. Not observed so far north up to the present, 

Premiia latifolia, Roxb. — A small tree common in North Kdnara on the 
coast. Flowers during the hot and rainy seasons. 

Premna serratifolia, Linn.— tA shrub common near the coast at Belikeri, 
Flowers in the rainy season. 

Premna sp. — A climbing shrub with regular flowers in large corymbose 
coloured cymes. Common throughout the forests of North Kdnara, and 
probably a new species. 

Oallicarpa Wallichiania, Walp. — A small tree or large shrub, very com- 
mon throughout the evergi’een forests of North Kanara. Flowers in the 
cold season. 

Clerodendron infortunatum, Linn., and 0. serratirm.— Both flower during 
the rainy spson ; the former is very common in North Kdnara, 

Avicennia officinalis, L.' — ^A small tree with opposite coriaceous leaves. 
The seeds have a woolly radicle. The sea-shore at Kdrwdr is often strewn 
with these seeds carried down the Kalinadi duiung the monsoon. Flowers 
in the hot season. 

^ common parasitic herb in North 
Flowers •. . ' ’ 
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Lahiatem . — Ocimmn caiinm, Linn. An erect herb common in parts of 
North K4nara. — Flowers in the cold season. 

Dysophylla tomentosa, Dalz. — A small herb common in the rice fields of 
the Knmta snb-division. Flowers during the cold season. 

Piectranthus striatus, Bth, — A common herb appearing during the rainy 
season near Yellapiir. 

^ Oolebrookia oppositifolia, Sm, — A common herb found on the Ghats, 
Flowers during the ‘rains. 

Acrocepliaius capitatus, Btli, — A small herb appearing during the rainy 
season. There are many other herbs belonging to this family indigenous 
in North Kanara, and fioweiing throughout the year. 

Myciaginm, — Boerhaavia diffusa, Linn., and B. repanda, Will. Both 
common species in North Kanara, flowering in the rainy season. 

Mirabilis jalapa, Spr., and Bougainvillea spectabilis, are ornamental 
garden shrubs introduced into Kdnara, 

Amamntacem . — Amarantus spinosus, Linn., and Amarantus viridis, L. 
Both these species are very common about "Yelldpur, and flower in the 
cold season. 

Fohjgonacem , — Polygonum rivulare, Koenig; P. elegans,- Eoxb. ; P. 
OMnense, Willd. ; and P. Plebejium, E. Br. All these species are common 
herbs in. North Kdiiara, flowering in the cold and hot seasons. 

ATiBtolocMmem.—Arhtolochifx indica, Wilkb A climbing and twining 
shrub common above and below the Sahyddris. Flowers in the hot and 
rainy seasons, 

Bragantia Wallichii, E, Br. — A common plant in North Kdnara. 

Fiperacece . — Piper (Wightii.) A common climbing shrub in most of the 
evergreen forests of North Kilnara, 

Afy-ristioem . — Myristica laurifolia, Hf. and T. A large tree common on 
the Sahyddiis. Yields an inferior * kind of nutmeg called ^'ramphul.’^ 
Flowers in the cold season. 

Myristica corticosa, Lour. — One of the commonest evergreen trees in 
North Kdnara. Flowers in the cold season. 

Myristica malabarica, Lam. — A large tree common in the Kumta 
sub-division below the Sahyddris. Flowers in the cold season. 

Myristica magnifica, Bedd. — A large tree on the Deviiiiane Ghdt, but 
probably identical with M. laurifolia, Hf. and T. Flowers in the cold 
season. 

Laurinem. — Cryptocarya Wightiana, Thw. A large tree, common in 
North Kanara. Flowers during the cold season, 

Beilschmedia fagifoiia, Ness. A middle-sized tree on the Sayhddris. 
Flowers in the hot seasons and found near Yelldpur, 

Actinodaphne Hookeri, D.O. — Tree common about Yelldpur and flowers 
in the rainy season. 

Litsea zeyianica, Ness. — A small tree common about Yelldpur, and 
flowers in the cold season. 

Tetranthera tomentosa, Eoxb. — ^A common shrub or small tree in North 
Kdnara. Flowers in the rainy season. 

Several other species of this genus are common in the North Kdnara 
forests. This genus has been included. under Litsea in the Genera Plan- 
tarum of Bentham and Hooker. 

Cassytha fiiiformis, Linn. — A parasitic herb with Aliform steins common 
on trees in North Kdnara. Flowers during September. 

' ; MTmagmcm . — ^Elaeagnus latifola. A climber with, silvery leaves, very 
common In North Kdnara. - Flowers in November. , 

FomMJmcem . — Tiicum angulatum, Heyne.;:' .A leafless parasite, common 
on trees on the Sahyddris. ‘ Flowersdn’/Aprih-v,'.'' , 
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Loraixtlms WallicliianuSjScliult.; L. longiflorus,I)on.; and L. umbellatus, 
Heyiie. — These are the commonest species o£ Lorantlins found on trees on 
the Sahy^dris of North Kdnara. Ail ilower during the hot season and 
also in the rainy season. 

Bantalmem . — Osyris Wightiana, Wall. A common shrub found in most 
parts of North Ndnara, but particularly common about Kdrwar. Mowers 
in the hot and rainy sesbsons. 

MivphorUacem . — Euphorbia Rothiana, Bpr., flowei's in the cold season ; 
E, notoptera, Boiss., flowers in the cold season ; E. pilulifera, L., flowers in 
the rainy season ; E. thymifolia, Willd,, flowers in the rainy hot and cold 
seasons ; E. parviflora, Willd., flowers in the rainy hot and cold seasons ; 
E. uniflora, Roxb., flowers in the rainy and cold seasons ; and E. hirta, 
Willd., flowers in the rainy and hot seasons. Ail these herbs are common 
in favourable localities throughout North Rdnara. 

Securinega obovata, Willd. — A small tree very common in North Rdnara. 
Mowers in the hot season. 

S. Leueopyrus, Roxb.^A shrub common near Kdrwir, Blowers in the 
hot season. 

Bischoffia javanica, Bl. — A large tree not common in North Kanara, 
found in the Sirsi sub-division. Mowers in the cold season. 

Oyclostomon maerophylius, BL — A tree found near Eatgal, flowering in 
November, 

Antidesma diandra, Tulasne. — A small tree or shrub very common in 
North Kanara. Flowers in June. 

A lanceolatum, Tulasne. — A large shrub found near Rdrwdr, nearly allied 
to A. diandra Tulasne. * 

A. Ghaesembilla, Gaert. — ^A small tree, not common. Found near Kir- 
vatti in North Kanara. Flowers in the rainy season. 

A. Menasu, Mull. Arg* — A small tee growing in the evergreen forests 
of the Sirsi and Siddapur sub-divisions, and flowering in the hot season. 

Phyllanthus nitidus, Mull. — A small tree. Flowers in the hot season. 
Common on the Sayhadris. 

Phyllanthus reticuiatus, Poir. — A straggling shrub. Flowers in the cold 
season. 

P. polyphyllus, Willd. '-i-A shrub common near Kdrwar, Flowers in the 
rainy season. 

P. Juniperoides, Mull, — A shrub common along river banks. Flowers 
in the cold season. 

P. canaranus, Mull. — ^A shrub common in North Kdnara, Flowers in 
the hot season. 

P. tomentosus. Mull.— A small tee flowering in the hot season, 

P. Hohenakeri, Mull. — A middle-sized tree common on the Sahyddris, 
in flower in the cold season, and found near Yeilapur in the evergreen 
forests. 

P. simplex^, Retz,^ — ^An herb. Common during the rainy season in North 
K^aara. 

P. Niruri, Willd,— An herb. Common during the ramy s6ason(September) 
ia North Kinara. 

P. Leschenaultii, MuiL— -A climber found in North Xanara and flowers 
in4he rainy season, 

P, NeHgherreiise, Wgt,— A small tee common in North K^nara and 
flowers in the hot season, 

Briedelia stipularis, L,— A scandent shrub common in North Kinara. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

, Trewia nudiflora, It— A pcanmon tee in North Kdnara and flowers in 
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Mallotns albns, Roxb. — A middle-sized tree very common in many ever- 
green forests. Mowers during the rainy season. 

M. aureopnnctatus, Balz. — A shrub very common on the Ankola sub- 
division ghats. Leaves covered with resinous dots underneath. Mowers in 
the cold season, 

Mallotns repandus, Wiild. — A climbing and scandent shrub common in 
the Yellapur sub-division and flowers during the rainy season. 

Homoiioya riparia. Lour. — A very common shrub along river-courses. 
Mowers in the cold and hot seasons. 

H. retusa, Wgt. — This species is also very common along many rivers. 
Flowers in the hot season. 

Blackia umbeiiataj Baiilon. — A shrub common on the Devimane Ghdt. 
Flowers in November. 

Cleistanthus malabaricus, Mull. — A large shrub, found near the falls of 
Gersappa. Flowers in the cold season. 

Excmcaria insignis, Royle. — A common tree about Kiirwd,r. Flowers in 
the hot season. 

E. agaliocha, Wiild. — A large shrub very common along the banks of tidal 
rivers in North Kdiiara. Floats for nets are made from the cork-like roots. 
The milky juice of this shrub is acrid and poisonous, 

Tragia invohicrata, Wiild. — A twining plant covered with stinging 
hairs, Flowers in the rainy season. 

Jatropha Curcas, Roxb.- — ^A common shrub along road-sides, a native of 
Brazil. 

J. glandulifera, Roxb. — A large shrub found near Kdrwar. Flowers ^ 
during the rains. 

Orozophora plicata, Balz. — Common herb in rice-fields near Mundgod. 
Flowers in the cold and hot seasons. 

Melanthesa turbinata, Wgt. — A bush common in North Kdnara, 
Flowers in the hot season. 

Micrococca mercurialis, Btli. — An herb, common about Kdrwdr and 
appearing in July. 

Sebastiaiia Ohainalea, Mull, Arg. — A small plant, appearing at Karwar 
during August. 

Urticacm, — Fleurya interrupta, Wgt. — A common weed about Karwar 
appearing during the rains. 

Elatostemma cnneatum, Wgt. — A small herb found near Yelhlpur., 
Flowers in October. 

E. oppositifoiium, Balz, — Found near Katgai and flowers in September^ 

Celtis trinervia, Roxb. — A small or middle-sized tree, common on the 

Sayhddris. Flowers during the rainy and cold seasons. 

Ficus cinerascens, Thw. — «An immense tree growing in the North K^nara 
evergreens. Common in many forests above and below the Sahy^dris.. 
Fruit green. 

F. oppositifolia. — A small tree very common in damp situations. Fimit 

green when ripe. ' ' - ' ' 

F. caulobotiya, Mig. — Common near Mundgod; 

,'F. parasitca, Koenig. — A very commoli species, epiphytic. Fruit yello'w 
when ripe., ' ' 

, Ficus Tjakela, Mig. — A large handsome tre©i common in North K4nara* 

! _ F. 'nervosa, Roth,— A' large tree common 'below the Sahyidris^in Kumta. ' 

' 'F. leucocarpa, Mig.— A large tree allied to.F. glomerata, 

' F. Mysorensis, Both.— rA very large tree \with yellow sessile ;figs. Com-. 

, monrin Sirs! and YelMpur, • . . 

’ Ficus 'CordiMia, , Roxk' — A , small trod'; common along; the^. coast, also, 
found in rocky places above the Sahyddris.'- -r!'' 
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Boelimeria malabarica, Wedd. — A shrub common on the J^ilkuncI Ghat 
Mowers in the cold season. 

Debregeasia longifolia, Wedd. — A small tree common in the Kumta and 
BidcMpur sub-divisions. Flowers in the cold season. 

Pouzokia jDentandra, Bemiet — A small shrub, common near Palla. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

Pouzokia stocksii, Wight. — A small herb common near Karwar, 
appearing during the rainy season. 

Morus indiea, L. — An introduced species found in gaixlens near K^irwai*. 
Flowers during the rainy season. 

Gnetchcem , — Gnetum scandens, Eoxb. A scandent shrub common in 
the North Kanara forests. Flowers during the cold season. 

Monacotylabones : — Smilacme. — Smilax indica, Vitm. and Smilax 
oppositifolia, L. Both these climbers are common about Karw^ir and 
Other places during the rainy season. 

Asjparaginem . — -Asparagus racemosus, Eoxb. A common climber in 
North Eianara. Flowers in the rainy and cold seasons. 

Diosoorimm, — Dioscorea dsemona, Eoxb.; D. versicolor, Ham, ; and 
D. triphyila Linn. All common species, appearing during the rainy season. 

Aponogeteae. — Aponogetum monostachyum, Linn. A plant common in 
ponds near Pcila and dowering in the cold season. 

Alismacem . — Sagittaria triandra. Common in ponds during the cold 
season. 

Fontederiacem * — Pontederia vaginalis, Lenn. A pretty blue-dowered 
species common near water in North Kanara. Flowers in the hot and 
cold seasons. 

Liliacem ^ — Gloriosa superba, Lam. An extensive climber of North 
Kdnara, appearing during the rainy season. 

Iphegenia indica. — A small herb appearing during the rainy season at 
Yelidpur and Kiirwar. 

Aroichm , — Potlios scandens, Linn. A comiiion climbing shrub through- 
out North Kanara. Flowers in the cold season. 

Scindapsus pertusus, Schott, —A climber with thick stems, not so common 
as Pothos but found in many evergreen forests of North Kdnara. 
Flowers in the cold season. 

Arisaema neglectum, Schott, and A, Murrayii, Dak. — Both species 
common at the beginning of the rainy season in North Kanara. 

Amorphophallus campanulatus, BL Found at the beginning of tlie 
rainy season in damp situations, but rare; also cultivated. 

Ariopsis peltata. Grab. — ^A beautiful small plant with a simple peltate 
leaf. Yery common on rocks and in other situations along the coast and 
appears during June and July. 

Eemusatia ^dvipara, Schott. — Common oh trees on the Sahyadris, not 
often seen in flower. 

Theriophorum Dakellii, Schott.— Common in Karwar during July. 

^ XyridecB . — Xyris schaenoides, Mart. A small herb common in the 
rice-fields at the end of the rainy and cold seasons. This species may turn 
out to be simply X. indica of Linn, 

Oberonia recun-a, Lind. A minute orchid on trees of the 
SahyMris, flowering in the coicl season. 

Dendrobium macraei, Linm— A large orchid common on trees on tlie 
ghto. Flowers at the beginning of the rainy season. 

Cirropetalum fimbriatum, Hook.-— The umbrella orchid common on the 
|^y4dris near Supa. Hpwm in the hot season. , 

D^H-'*^I’ound on trees near, Supa and flowers in 

the hot season, . - 
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Saccolabiiim guttatiim, Lind. — Common on trees on the ghdtSj and 
flowers just before the rainy season, 

Saccoiabium papillosum, Lind. — A fine but most common species grow- 
ing on inangoe and other trees in Dharwdr and Kanara. Flowers before 
the rainy season. 

Hahenaria rotundifolia, Lind, ; H. modesta, Dak. ; H. longicalcarata, A. 
Rich ; H. marginata and H. elata, Dalz. and Habenaria, Sp. — All common 
in Kanara during the rainy season. Ground orchids. 

Planthera Siisannem, Lind. — A ground orchid common near Yellapur 
a the end of the rainy season (September). 

Mumcece . — Musa sapientum, "Wild., or Willd Plantain. — Wild in Korth 
Kdnara, apparently escaped from cultivation. 

M. superba, Roxb. — A truly wuid species growing on the Saliyadris. 
Flowws during the rainy season. 

Mngiheracece.-^GlohB, marantina, L. A yellow flowered species common 
throughout Korth Kanara. Flowers in August. 

Zinziber Oassumunar. Roxb. — Common in the North Kanara forests 
during the rainy season. 

Z, Siacrostachyum, Dalz. — A red stemmed plant common in the North 
Kanara forests during the rainy season. 

Alpinia Allughas, Hoscoe, — This and two other species of the genus are 
common in North Kdnara during the rainy season. 

Oostus speciosus, Smith. — A very common and handsome species flower- 
ing during the rainy season in the North Kdnara forests. 

Ourcuina zeodaria, Roxb. — ^Appeal’s just before the rainy season. 

O. arnada, Roxb. This species is found in the Yellapur suh- division 
forests but nowhere abundant. Flowers in June. 

Amaryllidacem , — Orinum asiaticum, L. Common in the Pala forests, 
flowering in June. 

IlypoxidacecB — Ourculigo malabarioa, Wgt. A common herb during the 
rainy season in North Kanara. 

Taccacem . — ^Tacca pimiatifida, Forst.— A common herb appearing during 
the rainy season. 

IlydrocharidamGe, — Ottelia indica, Planeh. Common in some ponds 
near Pala and flowers in the cold season. 

P(dmoe. — Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb. Tree thirty to forty feet high, 
found near P41a and very common in the Dharwar district, where the 
wood is much used for building purposes. Flowers during the cold season. 

P. farinifera, Eox. — A small always short-stemmed species with slender 
leaves and flowering in the hot season. The fruit which is edible iipens in 
May and turns quite black. 

Calamus rotaiig, Willd. — ^The common cane of North K4nara. Flowers 
in the rainy and cold season. 

Calamus, Sp. — The naghet of North Kdnara. An undescribed species 
differing in many respects from C. rotang of Willd. 

Saguerus Wightii. — A most beautiful palm growing on the Sahyddris in 
the Ankola suh-division and also abundant on the Nilkund Ghat. Flowers 
the cold season ; fruit ripens in June. 

Pandanaeem * — Paiidaims furcatus, Roxb. and P. odoratissimus, Linn, 
Both these srew palms are common in Nox’th Kdnara. 

Mriocaulonem.--'E. sexangulare, Linn, j E. Wallichianum, Mart; E. 
aoranthemum, Mart, j and E. pygmseum, Dalz. ---These species are common 
throughout North K4nara in rice-fields and damp places* 

Dalzellii, Koeris.— Found, in water near Belikeri. during the raiiis, 

Cypei^acea).— Many species of Cyperus. and ;Eiinbristylis. 

■ ’’ GraminaceaJ.*--*Many genera and species* 
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jFiHces.— Lygodium pinnatifidnm, Sw.; L. microphyllmn, 8pr. ; Osmunda 
regaliSjL. j Clieilantlius tenmfolia, Sw, ; Dayallia teiiiiifolia, Sw. ; Aisopliila 
glabra, Hk, ; Angiopteris ereeta, Hofei. ; Belclmum orieiitale, L. ; Acres- 
tielinm virens, Wall , ; Adiantum caudatum, L. ; ISTeplirodinm ciliatum, 
0,3,0, j Gleicbenia dicbotoma, Willd.; and Aspidium polymorpbmii, Wall. 
All tliese and several other ferns][| are common in favourable localities in 
North Xanara. 

OpMoglossnm nudicanle, Li. — This small plant is found near Karwar 
during July. 

L^GOfodiacem , — Lycopodium cernecum, L. A common species of North 
Kanara. 


GAME BIEDS.^ 


Gamb Bibds. The game and other birds -which are common over Western India and 
are killed by sportsmen for the table, with a few exceptions, are fairly 
represented in Kfeara. Of birds which are found only in forest tracts, 
and afford excellent sport if driven in the way coverts are driven for 
pheasants in England, there are the Peafowl, Pavo cristatus ; the Grey 
Junglefowi, Galius sonnerati; and the Spurfowi, Gailoperdix spadiceus. The 
laying season of all three is from Slarch to June. Their nests are 
formed on the ground, and as many as ten eggs have been found in a single 
nest. The young birds are excellent eating, especially during the cold ; 
weather months. 

Of PiLRTEiDGES there are two kinds, the Painted, Francolinus pictus, 
■which is found in fair numbers over the grassy and bushy lands along the 
more open parts of the forests bordering on Dhjirwar from Haliyal to 
Mundgod and Pala. They are also occasionally found on the grassy slopes 
of the Baliy^dris where the earlier ash-manure tdiage has destroyed the 
forest. The Grey Partridge, Ortygornis ponticeriana, is common on the 
outskirts of the forests both above and below the Sahyadris. Both kinds 
make their nests on the ground and lay ‘hve to six eggs which are hatched 
during the early rains. 

Baku Gbouse, Pterocles, Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsii, and the Demoi- 
selle Crane, Anthropoides virgo, though common in Dhdrwar, are unknown 
in Kanara. On the other hand the Elorikin, Sypheotides aurita, occasionally 
occurs along the eastern border of the district and on the grassy slopes of 
the Sahyddris. It is a cold weather visitant and is not known to breed in 
Kfeara, 

Of Quail there are many kinds. The Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula 
asiatica ; the Bock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda ; and the Painted Bush 
Quail, Microperdix erythrorhynca, are found all the year round ; and the 
Large Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, and the Bain Quail, Coturnix 
coromandelica, arrive with the close of the rains. The grey quail perhaps 
comes later and certainly leaves very much earlier than the rain quail which 
often remains till driven out by the south-west rains in June. Eain quail 
are known to breed in Kfeara in October and even later, and the young 
broods are often unable to get on the wing before the end of November, 
and run even into DecemW when eggs are sometimes seen. Both the 
Large Grey and the Bain Quail come in varying, but generally in consi- 
derable numbers. They ^read over the fields and grassy lands in the more 
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open parts of the forests bordering on Dh^rw^, and between Haiiydl, 
Mnnclgocl and Occasionally excellent bags of quail may be made ; 

four guns are known to have killed 113 couple in one day about HaliyaL 
The Large Grey is not nearly so common as the Bain Quail, and it is both 
better shooting and better eating. Except a stray bird, neither the Grey 
nor the Bain Quail is found below the Sahy4dris. The Blackbreasted 
Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, is also found in great numbers in grassy 
forest patches. They remain in bevies of considerable numbers through the 
hot weather months until driven out by the south-west rains. The absence 
of the hind toes make this quail remarkable. The Button Quail, Tumix 
dussumieri, is also common in the more open parts and remains throughout 
the year. 

Of Plovers, both the Grey, Squatarola helvetica, and the Golden, 
Oharadrius fulvus, are found in flocks on the coast along tidal creeks and 
backwaters. The golden plover is rare. They come with the cold weather 
and leave at its close. Both varieties of plover are excellent eating. Their 
flight is, at times, exceedingly strong and rapid, and to rake a passing 
flock the shot must be fired a little ahead of the birds. The Redwattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, and the Yellowwattled Lapwing, Lobipluia 
malabariea, are both common, especially the Redwattled Lapwing which 
is seen almost everywhere. The Stone Plover, Esacne recurvirostris, and 
CEdicnemus crepitans are both common, the former on the coast and inland 
along the ponds and rivers ; and the latter, under the name of the Bastard 
Elorikin, in dry parts among bushes and^ in low grass. They are not 
particularly good eating. It is doubtful whether the Stone Plover remains 
in the district ; the Bastard Elorikin assuredly remains and breeds during 
the hot months. There are also the large and lesser Sand Plovers, 
.^gialitis geoflroyi and mongola, the Kentish Ringed and Indian Small 
Binged Plovers, .-^gialitis cantiana and curonicus, which are abundant both 
on the coast and along the ponds and rivers above the Sahyadris. 

Of Snipe, the Common, GalHnago galiinaria; the Pintailed, Gallinago 
sthenura; the Jack, Gallinago gallinula; and the Painted, Bynchoea 
bengalensis, are found in fair numbers both above and below the Sahyadris. 
Along the tidal creeks and backwaters they are specially numerous. IJp 
the K41iiiadi river from Karwdr, the Gaiigavali river from Kumta, and the 
Gersappa river from Honavar fair bags may be made. The largest known 
to one gun is twenty-seven couple. Snipe do not begin to arrive in K4nara 
before the middle of October, and they leave about the end of Eebruary. 
A few remain all the year round and breed in the forest. Snipe shooting 
is the cream of small game shooting, and a wonderful deal of fatiguing 
walking and wading is done without knowing it if the birds are in plenty 
and lie fairly close. Snipe should be shot walking with the wind, as on 
rising the birds almost always turn to windward. • The Wood Cock is 
almost unknown to many in K^nara, but four have been flushed at odd 
times in the cold weather when following other game. Three of the four 
were killed. Of other wader birds which come with the cold weather, 
there is the Curlew, Kumenius arquata, which is found mostly along tidal 
creeks and backwaters, and the Whimbrel, Kumenius phceopus, the Buff, 
Philomachus pugnax, and the Green and Bed Shanks, Totanus glottis and 
caiidris, which are also mostly tidal creek birds, but are sometimes found 
on the spends and rivers above the Sahyidris. They are cold weather 
visitants and very indifferent eating. The White Ibis, Threskiornis 
melanocephalus, and the Black Ibis, Gerontious papillosus, are also seen in 
considerable numbers above and sparingly: below the Sahyddris. The flesh 
> Of Iboth is coarse and unfit for the table, ; , • ‘ 
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01 Coots, both the Purple, Porphyrio poiiocephalus, and the Bald Coot, 
Pulica atra, are common on all the larger ponds aI>ove the Sahyadris, and 
the Water Hen, Gallinula chioropus, and the Rails, Porzana and Ralliis, are 
common both in upland and lowland Kanara. 

Of Geese there is the Biackbacked Goose, Sarcidiornis inelanonotus, the 
only one known, and the Goose-teal or Cotton bird, Hettopus coroman- 
delianus. 

Of Buck and Teal there is a large variety which come with the cold 
weather in November and stay till February, and some into March* 
Among those found on the ponds along the eastern border touching Dharwdr, 
and which afford fair sport in years of average or of plentiful rainfall, are, 
the Spotted Billed or Grey Buck, Anas pcecilorhyncha ; the Pintail, Bafila 
acuta; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata ; the Gadwali, Chaulelasmus streperus, 
the Redhead Pochard, Fuligiila ferina; the Widgeon, Mareca penelope; the 
Common Teal, Querquediiia crecca, the Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula 
circia; and the Whistling Teal, Bendrocygna javanica. The Little Grebe, 
Podiceps minor, is also everywhere common; but the Ruddy Sliieidrake or 
Brahmani Buck, Casarea rulila, is only occasionally seen and occurs more 
often on the upland rivers and backwaters than on the upland ponds. 
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AcMris : see Lohdrs. 

Adangaiiia-Dnrgi : forest group, 36, 38, 
AdbatMs : half slaves, 332, 333. 

Agasariis : washermen, 326, 327. 

Age Details : 115. 

Agers : depressed class, 360. 

Agbandshani .* river, 6. 

Agsur-Sliettikeri : forest group, 46, 48. 
AM"Eslietra : snake-land, 117 footnote 1. 
Aigais : temple servants, 201. 
Aigod-Musvalli : forest groux^, 55, 56. 
Aksdlis : goldsmiths, 258 « 260. 
Alge-Ulldgeri S forest group, 39. 

AmbigS : fishers, 301 - 304, 

Ancestor Worship : 201, 

Andhra Brahmans : 135. 

Anjidiv : island, 2, 

Ankola : creek, 3 ; river, 7 5 forests, 46 - 48. 
Antelope : four-horned, 102 ; Indian, 103. 
Antravalli-Bhandvdl : forest group, 49, 50. 
Appds : Lingdyat laymen, 175. 

Appearance : of people, 118, 129, 130, 132, 
135, 137, 140, 169, 173, 175, 191, 193, 197, 
222, 224, 286, 288, 322, 375, 382, 397, 401. 
Aralvad-Muttalmari : forest group, 33, 34. 
Are MardthdS : husbandmen, 244, 245. 
Area 1 district, 1 ; forest, 21. 

ArerS I husbandmen, 213-216. 

Artisans: 257 -275. 

Aspect :.2-4 

Atte Vakkals : husbandmen, 248 -251. 
Aurili“ICaB.dorli : forest group, 35, 30. 
Ayyds : Lingdyat priests, 175, 177. 


Badf ani : river, 7, S. 

BadigOS : carpenters, 261, 262- 
Baitknl ; cove, 2. 

B'ifcads : depressed class, 360-362, 
Bdknthole ; stream., 6. 

BiMghit : ni:»Iand, 2, 

BAMnadi,: river;5/ 

Balewni-Bhaire ; forest giwp, 38, W. 

- -Bms— 57 


BAinane-Birampdli *. forest group, 36, 
Bandekar Ydnis : traders, 181, 182, 

BAndis : bondsmen, 333, 334. 

Bailgars : traders, 282. 

BanjigS : traders, 175 - 180. 

BanvAsi : town, 7. 

Bara Ganga *. river, 7. 

BArdeskAr Brahmans : 171. 

Barking Beer : lOi, 102, 

BasrAdnrg : island, 3. 

Basvankopp-Bhedasgaion : forest group, 51, 
BAvAs : priests, 223. 

BAvknle YAnis : traders, 174. 

Beds : depressed class, 362, S63, 

Bedars : depressed class, 362 footnote 1, 

Bedti : river, 3, 5, 6. 

Bees: 104-106, 

Beggars : 348 - 354. 

Beldingalu-gal : season, 11, 

Belikeri ; bay, 2, 3 ; river, 7. 

Bellers ; depressed class, 363, 364. 
Beni-Israels : 411. 

BhAnd *. hookswingiug, 247 and footnote 1. 
BhandAri YAjantris : musicians, 316, 317* 
BhandAris : palm-tax>pers, 286 « 288, 

BhangMs : see HaUlkhors. 

Bhasing : coronet, 156 and footnote 1. 

BhAtiAs : traders, 185. 

Bhatkal : river, 7, 8 ; forests, 57, 58, 
Bhatkaldurg : plnce of interest, 3» 
BhedasgAve : hill, 4, 5. 

Bhois : fishers, 304, 305, 

Bidoli-Yadkal : forest group, 36, 37. , . ^ ' 

Bilki-BhartanhaDi : forest group, 60, Bh'’ ^ ; ' 
’Birds : 446-448; 

Birth : customs, 124, 136, 150j 151,. 178| 203, S 
233, 292, 303, 377,. 388, 398, 405. 
Birth-place : of people, 114, 

BisAln-gAl : season, 11. 

Bison: the, 96-99. 

Black Bear: 95. 

BogArS : bangle-sellers, 272. 

Bolnr-Nilknni : forest group, 55, 56. 
Boundaries':!. , ;■ 

BrAhmans ; 115-173. 

• . / 
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Buffaloes : 80. 
luiltiEg Stone : 10. 

: basket-makersj S40, 341 , 
Btttitils : depressed class, 364, 


Paady : Mr, E. E.J I footnote 1 ; 79 footnote 1. 

Festivals J 1*22, 123, 247. 

Carriers : 335-339. 

CeuOTs Details : 114 - 110, 
l|..|pianigdrs '• shoemakers, 355. 
plliildris palm-tappers, 293 - 295, 
g6g : forest, 3L 

Ifdiis 1 depressed class, 364 - 366. 

t : lmsbai!.dmen, 341 - 344, 
l“gil; season, IL 
dfaV-Ml i season, 11, 
i^^HlavaM-HIalEatvi : test gronp,-^ 43, 44. ■ 
Se:41L 

^iYm Brdhmaiis : B8, 129. 
ite Slate : 10, 

i : SCO Hative Christians, 

ristiaii leverts = 397 - 400. ' . 

ipiktistiaiiity : 380, 

|l^)imamoii : 30. 

"^yT'so.' ' 

I Season : 12. ■ 

58, 59. 

■ of age s customs, 126-127, 164, 281, 343, 
ities J 412-415. 

X of living *. 121 and footnote 1, 129, 385. 
321-326. ' 

iV5^.80* 

bste’i ^ 

B: of people, 123-128, 150-168,. 189, 195, 
,,216. 218, 234, 250, 281, 292, 300, 303, 323,. 
r, 84S, 366,300, 373, 374. 376, 377, 387- 
5-400, 405-409. 

1:8, 94 


: 120, 132, 138, 170, 173, 205, 231, 290, 

Ate! Ml, 4. 6. 

349. 

oSS9i'' 

1, 127428, 164- 188, 180. 189, 196, 
236, 236, 251, 377, 393, 394, m, 



•’102. ^ _ ' 
.iplasses : 8S9-380. 



Desliasth Brahmans : 129, 130. 
Bevarkallalialii-Adanhalli : forest group, 50, 51, 
DevdigS J see Sappaiigs, 

Bevkdr>DevalmakM ; test group, 3S, sa 
Bhangars : shepherds, 295, 296*. 

Bliors : tanners, 357, 358. 

Bog : see Wild Bog. 

Domestic Animals : 79-80. 

Boilihalla : river, 5, 6. 

Dress : of people, 119, ISO, 134, 135, 137, 143, 176, 
187, 191, 193, 195, 197, 204, 214, 217, ’ 222, 285, 
287, 289, 299, 375, 383, 402, 403. 

E. 

East-Indians : see Portuguese. 

Ehden : Mr. E. J., 38, 

Elephant : timber-dragging, 27, 28; 

English Troops : perished at Anjidiv, 2, 
Establishment : forest, 23, 24. 

Europeans ; 41L 


Fernandez : Mr. P. P., 1I4 footnote L 
Fish: 107-112. 

Fishing : ill, 112. 

Fishermen : 300-314. 

Floods : 8. 

Food : of people, 118, 128, 130, 132, 134, 135,- 137, 
142 and footnote 1, 174, 175, 176, 191, 193, 204, 
217, 222, 231, 822,. 375, 3S2, 397, 402* 

Forests : 21-58, 

Fowls : so, 81, 

G* 

Gabits : fishers, 305. 

Gdli-kal : season, 11. 

Gdm YalLkals ; husbandmen, 220* 

Gangdvali : river, 3, 5, 6 ; rook, 3. 

Gailigs : oilmen, 277, 278, 

Gatllis : cowherds, 296, 

Gaundis : masons, 273, 274. 

Geology : 9, ii. 

Gersappa : river, 3, 5, 7 ; waterfall, 6, 9« 

Ghddis : soothsayers, 198, 199. 

, Ghadsis : see Mar4tha V^jantris, 

Gidbudkis : beggars, 349, 350. 

-Gods' -Names: 117, 121, 129, 130, 131, 134137;, 

. 169, 174, 175, 194, 198, 202, 213, 230, 246, 2S4,, 
' 288, 298, 301, 318, 375. 

Gokarn : town, 3. 

^ Golak Sondrs *• Goldsmiths, ■ 260* 

'Golaks : husbandmen, 344, 345, 

'GoBars : cow-keepers, 297# 
rGondhEs : beggarSi 354, 
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Gongdikdr S : Inisbandnieu, 253 - 255. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 350, 35L 
Gotras: 117, 129, lao, 132, 133, 137, 140, 186, 
103, 197, 246, 257, 265. 

Granite Rock: 10. 

Grass : 30. 

■ Grisbma : hot season, II. 

GuEd-Sliiyapar : forest group, 35, 36. 

Oudehalli : peak, 2 ; hill, 4, 5. 

Ondigdrs : woocl-earvers, 265, 266. 

Gujardt Vdais : traders, 188, 189. 

Guravs = temide servants, 199, 200. 

Gurs : spiritual teachers, 121, 131, 147 - 149, 177, 
Hp94,;226.!: ■ : ■ 

H. 

HaWtlS : husbandmen, 136, 243 - 248. 

Haldlkhors : depressed class, 36S, .369. 
Halepaiks ; palm-tappers, 284-286. 

Haliyal •■ forests, 32-34. 

Hdller Tajantris ; musicians, 317. 
Hallikop’Radgod : forest group, 51, 53. 
Halvakki ITakkals : liusbandmen, 202-213. 
Hanbars : busbandmen, 237 - 239. 
Hanmapar-Boranagadi : forest group, 44, 45. 
Harakaiitras : fishers, 306, 307. 

Hasiars : depressed class, 367, 368. 

Hatgdrs : depressed class, 366, 367. 

Havig Bralimans : 116- 128. 

Hebbail-Yelvalli : forest group, 49. 
Hegar-Mauki : forest gi-oup, 57, 58. 
HeggdpTir-Sxibgeri : forest group, 40, 41. 
Heggdrmakigadde'Giile *. forest group, 46, 47. 
Hemant : cold season, 11, 

Hills J 4- 5, 

Hinniir-Gersappa : forest group, 57, 58. 
Hire-BacbanM-Njdsargi ** forest gimip, 43, 45. 
Hog Island : 3. 

Hog : the, 96. 

Holayds : depressed class, 369, 370. 

Holidays ; 146, 177, 193, 206, 207, 215, 218, 231, 

244, 290, 386. 

HondYar : river, 3 ; forests, 57, 58. 

Honey ; 30. 

Hornblendes': 10, 

Hosid-ManM : forest group, 40, 50, 

Hot Season: 12. 

Houses : H8, 128, 129, 130, 132, 135, 141, 203, 
2X7, 289,375,382, 401,412. ' ' ' 

’ifilBIbond-Ktlsnr : forest group, 43, 44. 

Hnntmg leopard : 94. 

Husbandmen 202- 25p. 

Hyena: 94. 


Indian ■■Gazefle.'r'iC^. 

Inns : kept by women, 120 footnote i. 

Iron : 19. 

Jackal : 95. ' 

Jdds : weavers, 276, 277. 

Jains : husbanclmeD, 229 - 236. 

Jainism : 229, 

Jalikond : island, 3. 

JangamS": see''Ayy4s.:/^ ' 
Jankadkal*MaMme : forest group, 57, 58. 
Jingars : wood-workers, 266* 2G8. 

Jogis : peddlers, 351 - 353. 

Joishi Brahmans : 133. 

Kabliers : fishers, 307- 309. 
Kadbal-hlllekal : forest group, 51, 54. 
Kadmigndda : peak, 3. 

Kil I stream, 6. 

Halals ; tavern-keepers, 293. 

Kalasll : spirit-house, 24S and footnote 1* 
Halavants : courtezans, 321 * 325. 

Kale Knnbis ; see Konkau. Kuubis. 
Kaigar-ShiYgaYi : forest group, 51, 54. 
Kdlsai-IJsode : forest group, 36-38. 

, Kdlinadi'irivor,;:2,:;3,' 4;;5..^:';':-;^ 
Kallllkntigs *. masons, 274, 275, 
Kaltigttdda : hill, 4, 5. 

Kamtis *. see Aldlis. 

Kanchugdrs : see Kdsto. 

Kangaris : depre.ssed class, 373, 374. 
Kannad : name of country, 1 footnote 2. 
.KannadKalavants : courtezans, 324, 325. 
„ Kelasis : barbers, 329. 

„ Enmbdrs : potter.s, 269, 270, 

,, Yanis : traders, ISO, 181. 

Kannigeri-Kondemani : forest group, 4L 
Kanoja Brdbmans :172, 173. 

Kdnphdte Jogis : beggars, 353, 354* 

Kare Vakkals : husbandmen, 221. 
KarhMa Brdhmans : 132, 133. 

Karnatak : country, l footnote 2. 
Karndtak Brdhmans : ISO -134 
Kdrwdr : bay, 2 ; forests, 38-39. 

Kasdis ; butchers, 345, 346. 

Kdsars : coppersmiths, 260, 261. 
Kdthkaris : oateohii-niakors, 346, 347* 
Kegdol-EAmApur = forest group, 33. 
Kelasis : barbers, 329. 330. ‘ 

Kerkopp-Mogairalli’: forest, group, 51, 53. 
Khdade KMrvis : fibbers, 309, 310. 
KMrviS : fishers, 310, 311, 
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Liq.xior» 3 rieldiiig Trees : 58-60. 
Lister, Mn W. J., 19 footnote 1 
Lohiirs .• blacksmitlis, 263 *-205. 
LoMnds : traders, 1S7, 

Lolia : rock, 2. 

LllshiEgtOH : •waterfall, 6, 9. 
Lynx ; 34. 


KliervMi-Kodilidg t forest group, 39. 
KodargxiMa : *’ape, ti, 

Kodkaiii ; waterfall, 9. 

Kodkani-Boimane : fore^.t group, r>5, ro. 
Kodlagadde-Hebbnl : forr,st group, 46, 47. 
Kodtiialli-Holgadda ; forest group, 36, 37. 
Koknas : husbaudmeu, 221*224. 

Kolis : fiahers, 311. 

Komarpaiks > husbandmen, 2SS-203. 

KomtigS : traders, 139, 190* 

. Kongers : warlike class, 197, 19S. 

Konkaii KunMs : husbandmen, 216, 220. 
Klimbdrs : potters, 270, 271. 
t;’ ! ■ H Keiasis : barbers, 330. 

/ ,, KkarTis •* fishers, 310, 311. 

Konkauastlis : see Chitpdvan Brahmans, 

Madivak ; washermen, 327, 328. 
Konkanig BralmiaiQLS * see Sdsashtakdr Brdhmans, 
!' Kordrs *• depressed class, 370, 371. 

■ ’ Koravs : musicians, 319, 

. Korcharns ; carriers, 330-3SS. 

, Kormarus : carriers, 33S. 

Kot Brahmans : 133, 

'• " Kot Vakkals *. husbandmen, 228, 229. 

Kotegars : depressed class, 371-373. 
Knddideskar Brahmans: 172, 

V' Knlvadis • see Are Marathiis. 

I^y^tonhdrs : potters, 209-271. 

Kttmri *• tillage, 24, 35. 

: town, 3 ; river, 7 i forests, 48-30. 

{i -,.£nndape-Bons6t : forest group, 36, 37. 

I 'V'Kxintgiini'Bralimiir : forest group, 46. 
W&magad : island, 2, 

s shepherds, 298-300. 

: depressed class, 370. 

K|fetmldevar : rock, 3. 

Brdhmans : 168 - 17 1 . 


I Macdonald : l^Ir. A. E., l footnote 1. 

! MadigS : tanners, 358, 359. 

; Magod: waterfall, 6, 9, 

Male - gdl : rain y season, 1 1 . 

Malis : husbandmen, 242 - 244. 

Malaya Parvat : mouutam range, 4. 

MallaVB : traders, 175. 

MangS : musicians, 320. 

Manjgnni 'Bevimane *. forest group, 51, 54. 
Manufactures: 275-284. 

I Manlinge - Badgund : forest group, 36. 

I Maratlia Yajantris : musicians, 315, 316. 
i Marathas : •warlike class, 192. 

Marathi Sidis ; see Christian .Eeverts. 

Marriage: customs, 124-126, 130, 136, 139, 155- 
164, 170, ITS, 179, 189, 106, 203, 200, 210, 215, 
219, 234, 235, 250, 2S1, 292, 300, 303, 323, 324, 
337, 343, 356, 366, 373, 374, 376, 379, 389-393, 
399.400,406-408. 

Marriage : census details, 115. 
i Mdrwar Yanis : traders, 190 - 192. 
j Matrikds : mothers, 125 footnote 1. 

Mavingtindi : hill, 4. 

Mavinkurne : island. 7. 

Men’s Karnes : 117, 128, 129, 130, 132, 133, 335, 
137, 140, 160, 174, 175, 182, 186, 187, 188, 191, 
193, 194, 397, 202, 213, 216, 2P2, 224, 230, 2c4, 
257, 284, 286, 288, 298, 301, 321, 375, 381, 397. 

! Menshigudda t hill, 4, 5. 

! Mhars : depressed class, 378-380. 

I Minerals : 19, 20. 

I Minor Products : forest, 30. 

I Mirjdn : port, 6. 

! Mitgavdis ; salt-makers, 279. 

Mogers : fishers, 312, 313. 

Morse tTppinpattan : forest group, 49. 
Motigndda : hill, 4, 5. 

I Mouse Beer : 102. 
i Movements ; 415. 

Mllkris : depressed class, 374 -378, 

Mxittdgod : forests, 43 -46, 

Mnsalmdns : 400-4U. 

Musicians : 314-320. 

Mnthalli- BEgi ; forest group, 55, 56. , ' • 

. Myrohalans 1 30^ 35. < ^ •, ' _ ^ , 


ourers : 340, 348. 

Yanis : traders, 184, 185. 
juli-Sistmndi : forest group, 40, 4h 
julli : 'waterfall, 9. 
lhanis: carriers, 338-340. 
gnage : 114. 
iiite Eock : 10, 

Besk : South Gujarit/lS4. 

355-369. 

bard Cat : 94!^ 


2^ 5 see Banjigs, 
Ipig S . ; ■ oiltoen, 278, 
h«bew,'331.^ 
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HamMri Brahmans : 195, 196. 
li'arsinligad : ialand, 2. 

Hdrvekar Vdnis : traders, 183, 184. 

Native Ciiristiaiis : 3S0-396. 

Native Protestants : 396. 

Navdijats : Mnsalmdns, 400-403. 

Najers : warlike class, 194-197. 

Netrdlli : island, 3. 

Nets : fisliing, 301, 302. 

Nisidnigadda : kill, 4, 5. 

Nonbars ^ knsbandmen, 251, 252. 

Nuji : stx-eam, 6, 

o. 

Occupation: 116 

Ornaments: 119, isi, 144, 176, 191, 193, 195, 
214, 285, 375, 403. 

Otter : 95. 

V Oxen : 79, 80. 

Oyster Eocks : 2. 


Padamsdlis : traders, 282-284. 

PadiArs : servants, 335. 

Padtis : kusbandmen, 227, 228. 

Pagis : fishers, 313. 

Palm-tappers •• 2S4-295, 

PAnchals : 257, 258 and footnote I . 
Panchamsalis : husbandmen, 228. 

PAndri : stream, 5. 

Panthers : 92, 94. 

P Arsis : 411. 

PAtalis ; temple servants, 230. 

Patsahs : silk-weavers, 275, 276. 

PAyanghAt : lew lands, 2. 

PednekAr Brahmans, l72;Vii.nis, 186. 

Pepper : 30. 

Peyton: Colonel W., 21 footnote }, 81 footnote 1, 
440 footnote 1, 

Pigs I SO. 

Pigeon Island : 3. 

Porcupine : 95. 

Portuguese : 395, 

Pregnancy *• customs, 164, 251, 343, 

Privileges :• forest, 24, 25. 

Ptolemy : (a.b.ICO) 1 footnote 2. 

Pnberty I see Coming of Age. 

,PuroMt : priest,' 147 footnote 1. 


lAchevArs : see Kongers. , 
Bainfall : 13, 17, 18. . 
Bijmandurg : hill-fort, 3. ' 
Balputs I ■W®»rlik© class, 193, 194, 
BAkslas i ' 


Eeceipts : forest, 31, v.' ] 

Eeligion : 121, 132, 137, 138, 139, 145, 196, 193, 

205, 215, 217, 232, 233, 249, 288, 290, 300, 318 

348, 359, 385, 404, 405. 

■ Eeserved Trees : 24 _ ;1 

Eeverts : see Christian Reverts, 

Eivers:4-S. 

Eoad-metal : 20. 

Eoad side Trees : 31. 

Eocks : 9, 10. 

S. '/ 


SAdarS ; husbandmen, 239, 240. 

SadAsMvgad : river and fort, 2, 3, 5, 

Sahyadris : mountain range, 1. 

Saibs : courtezans, 325, 326. 

Saklapuri Brahmans : 134, 135 
Salkod-Mallapur : forest group, 57 , 58. 

Sambar : 99-100. 

Sampekopa- NavAnageri : forest group, 51, 52. 
Sand ; 20. 

Santlials : early tribe, 298 footnote 1. 

Sappaligs : musicians, 314, .315. 

SArasvat Brahmans : see Shenvis. 

SAsashtkAr Brahmans : 136, 139. 

Sat Arkars : husbandmen, 240 - 242. 

Seasons : i 1-17. 

Servants : 326-335. 

Settlement : forest, 24. ’ ■ . ;; 

Sharad : season, 11. 

Shankaracharya ; founder of the Smart sect, 121 
footnote 2. 

ShAvkar-Sherguni : forest group, 46, 47. 

Sheep : 80. 

Slienvi BrAlimans : 139, 168. 

Shepherds : 295 - 300. 

Sherogars *• husbandmen, 225, 226. 

SMgepal- JogalepAl : forest- group, 42. 

Shilangis : husbandmen, 252, 253. 

SMmpis : tailors, 268. 

Ship -building : 22. 

ShirAvati : river, 4, 7. ; 

Shiroii-Kalbhavi : forest group, 33. 
Shirvegudda : hill, 4, 5. 

Shishir : season, 11. 

SMvalli BrAlimans: 136. i 

Shringeri : monastery, 131. 

SiddApur : forests, 55, 57. 

Sirsi : forests, 50-54. 

Snakes : 106- 107* 

Soapnuts : 30, 35. 

Soil: 10. - : 

SonAtS :-goMmiths,"257.'":; - 

Spirits :,218, 219, 323, 225, 233, 247, 248 and foot- 
’ note 1, 249, 251 and' footnote 1, 292,* 300, 31^* 
r-; 365, 388* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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■Djli : streaTR, 5, 

Uppars : cement-makers, 280, 281. 
Uppu li’Mors : liusbanclmen, 228 


Taddars : eai’tk- diggers, 347, 348, 

?aisliya Tdnis : traders, 180, 181, 
¥alabMpur : Gajardt caxnfcai, 117 footnote I 
Varda : stream, 7. 

Varska I rainy season, 11. 

Vasaat ’ spriog season, 11. 

Venktdpur : river, 7, 8. 

Villages : 4, 411. 

Village Deities : 146 and footnote 1. 


Warlike Classes : 192-198, 

Water-supply: 9. 

Wax : 30. 

Wet -season : 13. 

Wild Animals ; 81 - 104. 

Wild Dog; 94. 

Wolf : 94. 

Women’s Names; 117, 128,129, 130,132, 133, 
135, 137, 140, 169, 174, 175, 182, 186, 187, 188, 
191, 194, 197, 202, 213, 216, 222, 224, 230, 254, 
257, 284, 286, 288, 298, 301, 321, 375, 381, 397. 
Working ; forests, 25, 


rellapnr ; forests, 39-43. 
STerebail-Rayanlialli ; forest group, 42, 44. 



